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ADDITIONS AND CORKEOTIONS. 


rAgeS9, luwl2,/<>r‘‘««opMhd,”riod*‘eecopT.” . 

Face 41 Una 18, for •‘BoUirt,” rtad “BoUeiV’ A ootiM of ib«Tan or ionptodioal 
iNMago boro doaeriM, waa read at tbo Spriiij Keotiag of tbe fiojal Inotitotloo of 
5orawtll la 1861, by Hr. B. Bdaooda, and will appear with Ibeir Aaaaal Report. It la 
•Imi pYOB aa aa Appendix to the Arehjtologia Oambres^a, No. 20, VoL viii. Third Seriea. 
Chjaaaater, aa the aaaio haa boon giTen'by Hr. Blight io tbia Jownal, is wrttt^ 
“ Cbysoyster,** in tbs Ordaaaoo Hap; bat in Martjn’a older Hap of Conwall, it is 

Cbyeyiter/’ and the aamo is thiu giron by Hr. Bdmonda. 

Pace 76. Tbe fbllowuf additions to the list of wooden offigiee bare been oonmn* 
mwted. In the north tnosept, St. Hary’s Orery, Sonthwark, there la a oross-loggod 
effigy of oak, sappcaed to be the memorial of one of tbe Earla Warenne; It la fignied^ by 
Goo^, Sep. Hon. Add. to Pref. pt UL, and deaetibed in Hanning and Bray's Hist 
Sarrey, ill, p. dTS.-'Door, Herefordihire: an effigy of oak in the sonth alale, 
Oadacaaos, Bishop of Ban^, who took the monaaUo habit at Bore Abbey, and 
died in 1225.—Keeton, eonnW Northamptoo, two oroaS'Iegged effigies of wood. The 
oarioos effigy at Hneb Haiole ^otieed p. 75) is cnpposed to be that of Helion, 
lord of tbe manor i Rdw. III. The eostonie is oarioos; a cap, snreoat buttoned in 
front ^wn to tbe gixdl^ parse and dagger. It ia mUl to hare bm.bron^t from C^tlo 
Frome Gongb, toJ. u., introd. p. 110; Gent Hag. rol. & pt iL p. 589. 

Page 76. A die ^ irory, enppc^ to he Saxon, waa foo^ with an nm in tiie Old 
Sent Road, aa zeeord^ Journal Brit Arch. Asa. 1861, p. 88A It ia not a 

ptrfget cabe, measaring ninaalxteentba by •eren-rizteenths of an ineb. The ridae are 
marked with oooeantrie rird^ as on the die here figored, tbe 1 oppoeite 6, 2 opposite 5, 
8 oppoeite 4, so that in emy throw the temts, or locl^ chance^ and the otmtcnfa, or 
unlo^ chanoe, together make seren. 

Page 91. Sm some fnrther obaerrations on Flemish hand-b^ p. 277. 

Page 124. The fbllowing additiehs miy be made to the liat of eopiea of CoTerdale's 
Bible.. In tbe library of tbe Queen, Windeor >Caat]e, a copy wanting tbe title and 
prtiimitiary matter.—A copy in poeaeation of Richard Prime, Saq., Walberton House, 
ArandsL 

Page 174. Hnob enriona in&nnatioa relating to Hedissral Embroidery may be fonud 
in tbe Hemtm by the Rer. 0. H. Eartabome in tbia Joonul, toL i. p. 818; toI. It. 
p. 885. 

Page 169. See a detailed aeconot of tbe reetoration of tbe lost scads of Gritnsby, 
Notes and Queries, Second Series, roL zi. p. 46. 

Page 179. See also tbs memoir by hfr. B. Smirke on the inimbed stone at Fardel, 
read at tbs Spring Heeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 1861, and pnUisbed 
with their Asnnal Report, and aleo In Arelueologta Camb. appended to No. zXTiii. ; 
Third Setiee, toI. rilL; a memoir by Hr. Pettigrew, Jooraal Brit Arch. Aseoc., 1861, p. 
298; and a memoir by tbe Rer. H. LoogaeTiUs Jones, Arch. Camb. Third Series, 
Tol. riU. p. 184. 

Page288, line 13,/br '<arch" read aisle.** 


CORRECTIONS IN VOLUME XVII. 

We are indebted to Hr. Frank Calrert for the notiee of the following inaoeurariee in 
his Heeooin on a Bronse Weight found at Abydo^ and on the site of Colona, &&, in the 
last Tolume of this Jonnial- 

Page IW, *ct$. Dr. Smith’s obaerrationa in r^ard to the sniqioeed site of Ahydos, 
and tbe tillage Aidot, are incorrect. No village eziaU at the spot in queatioo, where there 
is^ however, a Turkish fort called Nagara Ealekai. 

Page288, laat \mt,for "BuUa,” read “Bidgia.’' 

Pege 291, last line but one, for “Praakkeia,’Meod "FranLkeiu," and/or “Bria- 
kein,” read “ Brinkleu.” 

Page 29^ laat line but one, for “ Dnabrek am,** read “ Dombrek soo.” 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION, JUNE, 1862. 

Tns exhibition of Examples illostrative of tho Arts of Eka)iel and 
Niello, announced for the Monthly Meeting of the Archeological Institnto 
in Jane, will bo open to members and their friends (by tichets, to bo 
obtained at tho office of the InsUtute) from Monday, June 2, to Saturday, 
Juno 14, inclusive, from eleven to four o’clock, dally. 

Tho object of this Special Exhibition,—tho only one which it is proposed 
to form during Ibo present season,—is to placo before the student and 
admirer of tho Arts of tho Middle Ages a more extended cxemplificaUon 
of tlio Mcdimval Artistie processes selected for this occasion, than may 
have been previously attainable. The Committee of the Institute, antici- 
potiug tho same friendly dispositions on tho part of the members and of 
other persons, whoso liberality in entrusting valuable objects they have 
ofton exporienoed, would renew the request for the like kind assistance in 
tho purpose now contemplated. Tho generous encouragement of tho 
oxliibitions, during the lost session in 1861, of works in Bronse, Textile 
productions and Embroideries, and of Treasures of Glyptic Art, gave tho 
most gratifying assurance of tho interest with which those exertions of tho 
Archceologicol Institute have constantly been regarded 

In rcquostuig aid from members and friends of tlm Society who take 
interest in tho special subjects now proposed, it may bo observed-that tho 
Collection will consist of examples illustratiDg the arts, not only in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, but in countries of the East, where specimens of 
enamel and probably of niello may be found, exemplifying every ariUlio 
process known in Europe. It is proposed to illustrate specially tho varieties 
of tlie art of enamel hitherto very imnei-fectly known, during the so-called 
Celtic, and the Roman Periods. Of the last, a specimen in possession of 
tho Duko of Northumberland, tho *• Budge (Tun,*’may be mentioned ns 
unique $ the enameled Romon vase, found in the Bortlow Hills, having 
unfortunately been destroyed. In comparison with the enamels produced 
at Limoges, in Germany and in Italy, from on early period, it will bo 
highly iuterestiog on the approaching occosion to display the results of 
similar processes of art from Eastern countries, where they have been 
practised with admirable skill to tho prwnt time. It is needless to point 
out the special interest of specimens of niello—relics of extreme ranty—- 
from tho cai-liest period to Uio Umes of Finiguerra and the origin of 
calcography. In the special collection formed at Kensington, under the 
direction of Mr. Robinson and a Committee of high attainments and taste 
in all departments of Mcdimval Art, an assemblage of enamels of the 
higliest class will be displayed j it is hoped, howover, that in the senes 
proposed to be formed by the Institute the History of a vei^ interesung 
process of Ancient and Medimval Art may bo illustrated by an extensive 
aeries of instructive specimens, of minor importance, but characteristic of 
tho period or the country to which they belong. 

It is requested that all objects, which members or fnends of the 
Institute may be disposed to contribute, should be forwarded ^ 
Suffolk Street, Poll MaU, at tboir carUest convenience, acoomp^ied by 
any particulars regarding discovery, Ac., which will always be thankfully 
esteemed, and recorded in tho Arciueological Journal. 


0RD:^1N0E survey op tub district around LONDON. 

As importont extension of the Great Ordnance Survey of tlio Metropolis 
and parishes adjacent, on a scale of 20 inches to a mile. Tho 
the Archwolocicol Institute has been invited, by desire of Col. Sir Donry 
James, Director of the Surrey, for the purpose of obtaining sug^stions 
roffardiog any locaHUes where ancient vestiges may be found witlim the 
pwishes where the new survey is actually m progress. The panshos of 
Crovdon, Battersea, and Hayes are now in course of publication } to bo 
followed shorUy by Little Ilford, in Essoi, Bromley and Beckenham, m 
Kent. Tho Central Coiumittoe, cordially recognising the importance of such 
a Survey as a lasting record of aichmological and historical evidence, whidi 
is rapidly becoming effaced Uirough modem improvements, public works, 
and other causes, OMiro to invite the special attontion of the members of 
tho Institute to the object in which the co-operation of nntiquwies has 
been sought in so gratifying a manner by Sir Henry James. The Com¬ 
mittee will gladly receive any communication from those members who 
may be conversant with the ancient vestiges, camps, barrows, ancient roads, 
and the like, in any localities comprised within the Survey. A map showing 
tho exact limits of tho proposed extended survey has been deposited at the 
office of tho Institute. They may be thus gcnerallv statedon the 
north, Tottenham and Barnet; soutli, Croydon, Beckenham, Bromley; 
east, Eritb, Crayford, Bexley j west, Uayes, Heston, Hanworth, leloworth. 
iic. Any person disposed to aid so desirable an object with local informa¬ 
tion is requested to communicate witli tho Secretaries of the Institute, or 
with Capt. Carey, Ordnance Sui-voy Office, Spring Gardens, London. 


Sjje Soutnal. 
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ON FOTJNDATIONB OP EARLY BOUDINGS, RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

Df TBi RBV. RODIIRT WtLLlS, M.A., F.Il.8.. *e, 

jMkMDiau Profbwor Ux tlM UBlttnlly of Ouabridgo. 

Lichfield Cathedral, although small, has always been 
considered as one of the English primary examples of 
medimval architecture, and did it but possess a good curonicled 
record irould be one of the most valuable for the history ot 
the development of the styles. A new interMt was given 
to it during the past ycai- by the discoveijf of foundatioiis of 
earlier structures within the choir, whicli, by the kmdneffl 
of some members of the Chapter. I have bad the opportimity 
of investigating. The object of the present paper is to 
describe these, and to show their beanng upon ‘>ie 
history of the building, as well as to sketch some hitherto 
unobserved points of Uie architectural history of the exisUng 

^ In the fii-st place it will be best to give a description of 
the recent discoveries, which are all contained in the cl'Of or 
eastern limb of the cross. This liM eight pior arches on 
each side, and consequently seven piers and a hdf pier o 
respond, extending from the tower piers to tho 
which in this cathedral is of equal height to the vault of the 
choir. I shaU designate the piera m numerical order from 

''^h^S*edral, like many others, liad long been found to 
be extremely cold and uncomfortable dunng the performance 
the services, and tliis led to the unfortunate arrangement 
of Wyatt in 1795, now cleared away, which consi^d m 
walling up the pier arches of Uie choir, and closing the 

TOL-XVIll. 
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eastern tower arch with a glass screen, so as to convert tlie 
united choir and lady chapel into a long aislelesa or apteral 
chapel, but without success. In 1856 it was resolved to 
introduce a wanning apparatus, which, as a mechanical con¬ 
trivance, proved perfectly successful. The clioir was made 
thoroughly comfortable. But this apparatus necessitated 
the construction of a central flue, 4 feet 7 inches wide, beneath 
the pavement, opposite the fourth and fifth piers, and dividing 
into two branches between the third and fourth piers, so as 
to warm the choir. 

In digging the trenches for tlie reception of these flues, 
various walls were encountered, which had to be cut through, 
but as at that time the daily services were continued without 
interruption, the pavement could only be removed and 
replaced as quickly and with as little disturbance as possible, 
and it was impossible to make researches to right and left so 
as to trace the connection or plan of these walls, although 
several notes were made of the portions observed, as will 
appear below. 

The works of restoration and repair carried on during the 
last year, under the able direction of Mr. Scott, w'ere of 
so extensive a nature as to require that the whole of the 
choir and transepts should be given up to the masons. The 
service was, thei*efore, as a preliminary step, removed to the 
nave, and the three arches which connect the latter with 
the transept were temporarily closed up. 

The opportunity thus offered of a further examination ot 
the walls observed in the choir in 1856, was not neglected. 
With the hearty concurrence of the Dean and Chapter, a 
systematic search was made, that has developed the original 
arrangement of the earlier choirs of the ca^edral. As far 
as possible the walls uncovered were left open for the inspec¬ 
tion- of visitors, until the progress of the work made it 
necessary to cover them up. But many of the excavations 
were necessarily closed as soon as the measurements were 
taken or the observations made. Careful record was, how¬ 
ever, k^pt of all that had been obseiwed, especially by Dr. 
Kawson, who, with the assistance of Mr. Hamlet, has from 
the beginning undertaken a complete and carefully measured 
survey of the old foundations, the result of which he has 
most kindly placed at my disposal. Mr. Clark, the clerk of 
works, has also drawn a plan and taken measures; for the 
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commumcation of which and for various particulars relating 
to these foundations, I have to record my tlianks. 

By the kind invitation of the Rev. Canon Lonsdale, I 
visited the cathedral in August last, and occupied myself 
with as careful an examination of these remains as my short 
stay would permit, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
discover their relation to the architectural history of the 
building. The results I arrived at, I will now endeavour to 
place before my readers. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE FOUNDATIONS. 


The plan (fig. 3) shows the whole choir from the tower 
piei*s to the lady chapel, and the foundations are carefully 
laid down, partly from my own sketches and measurement, 
but principally mom the data supplied to mo by the kind¬ 
ness of Dr. Rawson, Mr. Hamlet, and Mr. Clark, since my^^it. 
The different parts I have distinguished by peculiar hatemngs 
to correspond with the views that I am about to explain ot 
the connection of these walls. For this explanation, and 
for the sketch of the architectural history, I am solely 


responsible. ,, , . .,1 

The earliest of the foundations (a, b, 0 ,) belongs to an 
building, the inside of whose western wall coincides ^th toe 
eastern extremities of the tower piers, with a slight 
of orientation.' This building extends eastward to the tutu 
severey of the choir ; the outer boundary of its la-^eral waUs 
seems to lie in contact with the line of the pi^ent bench 
table of the side aisles, and it terminates at the ^t m a 
large apse. The walls rest on the rock, which is about 
7 Lt below the pavement» of the side aisles, and rises at 


» This i» du« to the difforeot orioata- 
tion of the tnasepte and the choir. The 
neTe end trwuopto eppeef to he at rig^ht 
auelee, but the choir {nclioee cooelderably 
northward. The apaldal building 
eidea in dirootion with the preoent 
The tower pier* are in the line of the 
traneepta. The orientation baa nyrer 
been exactly measured. Dr. 
directed attention to it, itatlag that the 
cathedral declines no leas than 27 degrew 
from the true points, bat negle^ the 
different orientation of it! nare and ch w. 
He ha* eome ouriooe theoriee on toia 
in hie Natural History of Staf* 
fordshire, p. SSS. 


' The levels of the different founda- 
oe and eurraoee in the foUowmg de- 
iption have all been meawred from 
I present pavement of thei^e 
itikoit, but as that la liable to bo 
«red from time to time, it may be well 
■tate that Ibis pavement is one foot 
low the surfeoe'^.f the b«ch t^le 
lich lines the walls of the north eisle. 
1780 the pavement of them aislm wm 
ainobee lower. T^iU wai n^7 the 
n\ of the original 'i? 

eebytery, for U was Are* 
ro open atone coffin* on the wuth ude, 
ilch had boon covered by »#l*b m the 
.Teraont It^ os mentioned below. 
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present to witbin 11 inches of that level. The thickness ot 
the western wall is 5 feet 6 inches, that of the lateral walls 
6 feet 8-]^ inches, and of the apse 5 feet. The portion of 
apse which was visible at my visit was faced with rough 
masonry, in courses about 6 inches high, and appeared 
intended to receive a coat of plaster extern^y. The internal 
dimensions of tliis building are 52 feet 3 inches in width, 
and 70 feet l4 inch in length. The radius of the apse, 
being of course one-half of the width of the building is 
26 feet Ij inch. The width is too gieat to have sustained 
a roof without internal pillars. A few trials were made at 
my request in search of foundations for these, but the area 
has been so cut up by graves and flues and by the founda¬ 
tion of Wyatt^s organ loft, which occupied the whole of the 
first severey of the choir, that no satisfactory result could 
be obtained.® The semicircular space of the apse especially 
has been destroyed by the branching flues and graves. 
This apsidal building was partly observed in 1856, when 
the chapter-clerk made a sketch of a part of the apse un¬ 
covered near the fourth north pier. Dr. Rawson and Mr. 
Hamlet also examined the south-east and south-west parts of 
the lateral wall in 1856, and in 1860 the middle of the west 
wall, the north wall in three places, and as much of the 
middle of the apse as the hot-air flues had spared. The 
only portion which remained uncovered at the time of my 
visit was the south-east part of the apse in connection with 
the building next to be described. 

This was a square-ended apartment, or rather chapel 
(d, b, p, g,), which projected eastward fi’om the centre of the 
apse, hut with a slightly difierent orientation, as the plan 
shows. Its eastern extremity inclined about three degrees 
southward from the central line of the apsidal building. 
The chapel was 21 feet in internal width and 38 feet in 
interaal length, measured along the central line. 

Its walls are 3 feet 11 inches thick, and rise in plain 
rubble from the rock to a distance of 2 feet 6 inches from 

* At York cathedral tb« Nomum oave It tnaf be, therefore, that at lichfield 
woa in ita central part onlj about ono the Norman piere etood upon the same 
foot narrower than the present; yet the basement wall as the pres e nt onee. But 
Norman side aulee ware 9 or 10 feet the difference of ma^itude In the two 
narrower than at present, suoh was the cathedrals would thus make the Lidifield 
diSSuenoe of proportion (eee my Arch, side aialee only about 7 feet wide. Per- 
History of York Cathedzul, pp. 9, 2l>. haps wooden piers were employed. 
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the pavement of the side aisles,* At this level, which seems 
to have coincided, or nearly so, with the original outside 
surface of the ground, they receive a base molding, the 
profile of which is shown in the margin. It is formed of 
two courses; the lower is 6 inches 
thick, and the upper 10 inches. 

The entire profile is of the kind 
employed at the latter half of the 
twchlh century and beginning of 
the thirteenth, as at KirlataU 
(1159), Byland (1177), Fountains 
(1209), and many others, and is 
very well wrought. The lower 
chamfer in tlie above-quoted ex¬ 
amples is fiat, and not hollowed as 
at Lichfield. The latter, however, 
occurs at Boxgrove in the plinth 
of the piers, and often in Norman 
pier arches. 

One specimen only of the upper 
stibno of the base was found, namely, near the seventh north 
pier, and close to the west side of the buttress at the north-cast 
corner of the chapel, at e in the plan. This stone was, however, 
fixed in its place, and was manifestly in its original position. 
The lower course of the base was found undisturbed along tbe 
uncovered part of the south wall between the fourth and fifth 
pier. The wall remained entire to the height of the upper 
surface of this lower base course, retaining iU inner ashlar 
course, and the intermediate rubble, to the saroo level. This 
chamfered course was also found ou tho north side, under and 
beyond the specimen of the upper comae abovc-mentioneA 
and retained the mitre of the molding which had returned 
about the buttress.® At tho junction of tho west end of the 
south wall with the apse (at o), a lialf buttress was found, with 
the chamfered molding mitred round it. The walls of tho 
chapel simply abutted against those of the apse, without 
bonl It is probable that there were three buttresses and a 



* This U al»o the level of tho floor of 
the aaerUty and ita adjoioing room. 

* Tbe surfeoe of tbeee moldiuge woe 
remarkebly freeh, eod showed no signs 
of having h«a long exposed to the 
weather, although manifestly external 


moldings. The style of the hcuMujgs 
Bhow, however, that the Early Bogluli 
choir must hove been undsrtakon at no 
distant period from the bidding of thoir 
rectangular eh^I, which, if ever fiushed, 
must have had tmt a short existence. 
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talf on each aide of the chapel, but the walls could not be 
uncovered at the points where they must have stood. 
These walls were, however, exposed in three several places, 
namely, the south wall from its junction with the apse to 
the middle of the next (or fifth pier), the north wall, seen 
in 1856, at the west side of the north fifth pier, and lastly, 
the entire east wall with its northern return up to the sixth 
pier, showing the north buttress, and a small portion of the 
south internal angle. The examination of the intermediate 
portion of the lateral walls between the fifth and sixth piers, 
north and south, was rendered impossible by the .presence 
of a part of the steps and pavement of tlie altar, which 
could not be taken up. In 1856, however, it appears that 
the outer edges of these paits of the walls had been seen 
by the masons, but not especially examined. The parte 
measured as above described were amply sufficient to deter¬ 
mine the dimensions and orientation of the whole, which have 
been carefully ascertained under the direction of Dr. Rawson. 

It must be mentioned that the foundation of the lower 
part of the chapel walls at their junction with the great apse, 
is extended inwards to a total thickness of 6 feet 2 inches. 
This additional part is carried up to the level of the bottom 
of the lower molded base course, and forms a kind of step 
within the chapel, which must have been below the pave¬ 
ment. At the time of my visit it was completely exposed 
on the south side, from the apse to the centre of the fifth 
pillar, and it had been traced eight or nine inches further 
east, as Mr. Clark infomed me, by pushing a rod under the 
pavement, but the new concrete foundation prevented further 
researches between the fifth and sixth piers as above stated. 
It has also been seen on the north side, as Dr. Rawson 
states to me. At the east end, however, between the sixth 
and seventh piers, both on the north and south sides, there 
was no such appendage, the foundation beneath the molded 
base coui*ses being of the same thickness as the base itself, 
namely, 3 feet 11 inches. No traces of the existence of a 
crypt were found. 

Immediately eastward of the east wall of this chapel, a 
wall (n), 6 feet 8 inches in thickness, greater and higher 
than any of those previously described, extends com- 

* Tba eMt«ra buttraMOS, which pro* hare been cut awny by tho tnuurerM 
bably projected near the aogles, must wall described below. 
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pletely across the choir, or rather presbytery, from one 
side aisle -wall to the other, passing under the seventh or 
last piers of the presbytery.’ Its upper surface is about 
6 inches below the side aisle pavement^ and therefore imme¬ 
diately below the old pavement level. The orientation of 
this wall differs from that of the chapel, and from that of the 
present presbytery, its direction lying between the two, but 
nearer to that of the latter.® Also the two piers do not 
stand symmetrically upon this wall. The north pier has its 
centre farther by about 21 inches from the eastern margin, 
than from the western margin of the wall, and the south 
pier similarly by only about 10 inches. 

Another transverse wall (j, J,) was laid open, which extended 
from the sixth north pier to the opposite south pier. Its 
upper surface was at the same level as the last, about 
6 inches below the side aisle pavement, and consequently 
17 inches above the walls of the cliapel, which had been 
manifestly taken down to their present height before this 
transverse wall was constructed. It was found to extend 
quite up to the present piers, both north and south, em¬ 
bracing them as shown in the plan, and was thought to pass 
under them. But it proved impossible to ascertain whether 
this wall li^i^l^nded beyond the piers into the side aisles; 
for upon the pavement for that purpose, it was 

found that burial vaults had been constructed on both sides 
in such positions as must have completely obliterated these 
walls had they ever existed. 


7 Th« abutmeot of tbU w»U 
tbo aislM Dortb and toath bavinft boon 
kindly examined at my nquMt by Dr. 
Rawaon and Mr. Clark, it appeara that 
there are no tracea of the return of the 
^reatwell westward either north oraoutb: 
neither did it ran out into the churchyard. 
But it was found, that on tbe eouth ^de, 
the aide aiele wall has a broad footios 
projeetloe inwards 2 ft. 8 in. from tbe 
Uneb t43>le, and extending from the 
Norman apeo to the eroas iwl in ques¬ 
tion, bnt not paaeing beyond it on the 
east xlda The inner footing of tbe most 
eaetem compartment of the aide aisle 
being only 6 inchea in advance of the 
bench tabla On iho north the footing 
was 2 feet in advance, and followed the 
irregular bne of the beach table and aide 
aisle wall, but was not examined on tbe 
east aids of the great cross wall. All 
these particulsn are ineorted in Flan 
No. 8. 


• If three linen, reepeelively parallal 
to tbe three abova-mentioned east walla, 
be drawn from one point of the north side 
usle wall to meet the opposite aide aisle 
wall, they will inUruct that wall in 
throe MparaU polnta The point corre¬ 
sponding to tbedireetion oftha east wall of 
the old chapel will be the most westerly; 
the next wul belong to that of the trans- 
verse foundation v^l; and tbe third to 
that of the existing east end of the pres¬ 
bytery. It reculta from tho accurate 
measurements of Dr. Rawion and Mr. 
Hanxlot, that tbe distonoe of the second 
point frrom the first will bo about 1 
fL' 10 in., and of tho third fwm tbs 
aooond 10 in. Tbe dlsumos of tbe cids 
aisle walla is 64 ft. 8 in. That the 
augloa can be obtained, but as the exact 
orientation of the preeent building is not 
yet correctly detertnioed, those of the 
foundations cannot yet b« stated. 
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In the centre of this transverse wall is a circular foundation 
or platform (k), 6 feet in diameter, nearly at, or very slightly 
above, the level of the wall. This platform is formed of an 
outer ring of wrought ashlar stones, about 9 inches wide on 
the bed, and the centre 611ed in with rubble. The trans¬ 
verse wall had been built up to it subsequently to ite forma¬ 
tion. The eastern side of the transverse wall was mcreased 
in breadth against this • circlip so as to embrace it in the 
manner shown in the plan; but on the western side it was 
irregularly brought up to it, leaving part of the west sido 
of the circle free. At 1 foot 10 inches below tlio sido aisle 
pavement level, the surface of a cubical block of stone was 
uncovered, which turned out to be the bowl of an ancient 
font, inverted and sunk in contact witli the circular pier, but 
not placed iu tbe midhue of the building. This font was of 
the simplest form, a block 4 feet G inches square and 2 foot 
thick, with a hemispherical cavity, 3 feet 3 inches in' 
diameter. It had a small square rebate sunk round the 
margin of the cavity to receive a cover. It was made ot 
ordinary sandstone of rather fine grit, and bad been coloiu'ed 
a strong red, and cracked throughout by means of intense 
heat. Tbe remains of this basin were examined iu Sep¬ 
tember, 1856, and I did not see it. Wliejjis^iis was so 
placed as part of the old materials to f / -uo tlie foun^ 
tions, or as a relic to be preserved, I not. Its position 
was exactly under tlie high altar of the present presbytery. 

Another circular foundation (ii) was discovered, to the west 
of the one last described, and ^tween the two neighbouring 
piers, namely tbe north and south fifth. It was 8 feet iu 
mameter, or 2 feet greater than the last. It stood midway 
between the piers,® and exactly on the line joining their 
centres. It appears to have been similar to the last in con¬ 
struction and level, but was discovered piecemeal. In 1856 
it was first observed by the fact of the central flue, 4 feet 
7 inches in diameter, being carried directly through the 
middle of it^ by which it was nearly all destroyed. Part of 
it on the west had been previously cut away, and a small 
segment left on the north sido was seen in 1860. 

Beneath tbe fifth south pier a large sub-pier or footstall (q) 
was uncovered, the fom of which is shown iu the plan. 
This stnicture, the upper surface of which was within 6 


* lU outer od^ was 9 ft firom the north pier, and 8 ft. 10 in. from tbe eouth pier. 
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indies of the aide aisle pavement, rested partly on the wall 
of the old chapel, 17 inches below, and partly on a square 
block of rough stone work (r) built against that wall on 
the outside and cai'Hed up to the same level to supply the 
necessary extension of support. From this level surface the 
sub-pier was built in two courses of ashlar masonry from 
8 to 9 inches thick with a rubble heart in the centre, 
as shown in the plan, which was carefully drawn and mea¬ 
sured by myself. Tho outline of its plan was composed of a 
semicircle 6 feet in diameter which faced the west, and was 
separated by a rectangular portion from another semicircular 
portion facing the north, and appmeutly about 7 feet in 
diameter. The greater part of its surface was unfortunately 
hopelessly concealed under the concrete foundation of tho 
new altar steps, and therefore its outline is in those places 
indicated by dotted lines supplied by conjecture. The south 
part, uncovered at my request, presents a straight outline 
with a small semicircular projection southward, and a 
right angle followed by another projection eastward, of 
which the northern half is hidden by the steps. The lateral 
surfaces of this pier arc roughly wrought to a vertical foiin 
corresponding with the plan, and a part of the upper course 
has been cut away -n tlie western side, as shown by the 
dotted lines, to recc..the foot of a stone coffin, the bead of 
which was sunk into the subplinth of the next pier to the 
west. This cofidu remains in situ, but empty. It has no hd, 
that having been of course originally supplied by a slab form¬ 
ing part of the old pavement. The upper edge of the coffih 
was fixed 3 inches below the level of the pavement of I'80. 
Another stone coffin was similarly placed about a foot to the 
south of the last. As the covering slabs of these coffins 
must have been about 3 inches in thickness, it follows 
that the original pavement of the presbytery was nearly the 

same as that of 1780. ^ i • j 

The next pier to the west of this, being the fourth in order, 
rested principally on the ancient apse, which ^ before 
stated, had been allowed to remain within 11 inches oi 
the side aisle pavement. Beneath this pier was found a 
footstall (s) of the same character and surffice level as that ot 
the pier last described, but only 5 inches thick, on account 
of the greater height of the apse wall upon which it rested, 
and also of much smaller dimensions. Its general plan 


VOL. XTIU. 
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that of a square with curved segments projecting from the 
four cardind points. 

The third pier was found so encumbered with scaffolds and 
materials as to make examination impossible, but the second 
pier proved to be supported on a footstall (t) of a circular* 
plan, and of the same level and thickness as the fourth. On 
digging in front of this pier in search of the foundations of 
the pillars of the eai'lier church, we found that the present 
piers stand, as might be expected, upon a continuous wall. 
Tho inner face of this is distant only two feet nine inches 
from the centre of the pier, although the semi-diameter of 
the footstall is 4 feet 6 inches; but the wall swells out 
under the footstall in a curved form so as to support tho 
projecting portion of the latter. In front of this was a 
rough portion of nibble work (u) 18 inches in advance of the 
footstall, and 8 inches below it, which might possibly have 
been a remnant of the foundation of an earlier pier. 

On the north side we made trials in front of tho first and 
second piers, and found a similar foundation wall with 
swelling projections under the pieis; but the abundance of 
sepulchral vaults and receptacles, together with tho flues, 
made any minute research hopeless. 

RELATION OP THE POUNDATIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

Having now described the foundations newly discovered, 
we will consider their meaning and their healing upon the 
architectural history of the cathedral. To understand this it is 
necessary to explain the styles of the existing portions of the 
building. 

In the plan, fig. 1, the different ages of the parts are in¬ 
dicated by peculiar hatchings. In fig. 2,1 have drawn the 
original termination of tho Early English choir as it appears 
to me to be revealed by the foundations. The cruciform 
plan of the cathedral is extremely simple. The nave and 
choir have the same number of pier arches, namely eight. 
The east wall of the transepts, if the central arch be con¬ 
sidered as a double arch space, has also eight arch spaces. 
Tlius the transveise arm of the cross is of the same length 
as the eastern and western arms respectively. Tliis was 
not the case, however, when the earlier parts of the church 
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■were built} for as tbe southern half of the plan shows, the 
eastern limb of the cross was much shorter, consisting of five 
pier arches only in length. The total width of the nave is 
also about equal to half its length. 

The architectural style of the three western severeys of 
the choir is Early English, and the sacristy attached to the 
south is of the same era of building. The south transept is 
a later specimen of Early English. The north transept still 
later Early English, approaching Decorated; the vestibule of 
the chapter house and the chapter house itself all belong to 
the same work as this north transept. The vestibule was not 
contemplated when the choir was built, for its walls abut 
against those of the choir with a straight joint, and the arch 
of entrance in the side aisle is a manifest intrusion into the 
space once occupied by a window. Also, it is plain that 
when the choir was built, eastern side aisles to the transepts 
were not intended, for the side walls of the choir are con¬ 
tinued to the transepts, as the plan shows, and had windows 
in tire part looldug into the present transept aisles. Probably 
when the choir was built Norman transepts were standing 
and had each an apsidal chapel looking east in the usual 

manner. . _ 

The buildings above mentioned, although showing diticr- 
enccs of detail and of construction which prove them to have 
been erected at considerable intervals, and under different 
architects, do yet follow the same general design, and were 
they but dated, would greatly elucidate the chronology of 
the Early English style. They have suffered changes in 
windows, &c., but their original design can be made out. 

The nave, however, which is the next in order of time, is 
on a different scheme, and in style is wmplete Decorated 
with geometrical tracery.^ It has a triforium of open traceiy 
like that of Westminster Abbey. The clioir and transepts 
have no triforium.® The clerestory of the nave has tnan- 


' Th< oompMiment* of the naye (vitlt 
Britton's pL ix.) sre remstkebl# for having 
the siwnW of the pier arohet ocoup>«<l 
bv a large circle with five cuape, acrots 
the mid^e of which the vault shaft* 
The recent reatoraUons have 
ahoira that the same kind of oroamttt 
exiatod in the tpandrela of tho preahy* 
ler^, and they have been restored accord- 

The entire height.of the severey U 


dirided Into two nearly equal parts, of 
which tho lower is given to the pw 
aiH^os, the upper to the clerestory. The 
window *aU of tbe latter are high, sod 
Uiere is a passage in front of them imme¬ 
diately above the tablement or string- 
oottiee, over tho per a«hee. Thie 
sago, the veritable triforinm, pieroM the 
groat piers of masonry which sustain wo 
vault The high sills receive tbe sloomg 
roof of the Sid© aisles, sad have three 
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gular windo-ws like those -which light the outer walls of the 
triforium of Westminster and the clerestory of the north 
transept of Hereford. The west front and towei-s were 
erected subsequently to the body, as the in^onry proves, 
and as indicated by the shading of the plan, Fig. 

The state of the eastern arm of the cross was sufficient to 
show, before the discovery of the foundations, that the on- 
einal eastern termination of the choir, whatever its plan or 
extent might have been, had been removed to make way 
for the beautiful presbytery which now remains, and 
extends esstward with its vault at the same elevation as 
that of the choir. The lady chapel is carried still hu ther 
in prolongation of the same, but without aisles, and ter¬ 
minates in a polygonal apse; an arrangement unique m 
England, and in this instance of singular beauty m detail. 
The style is Decorated in advance of the nave, having in 
the windows of the lady chapel, which was plainly the first 
part built,* more elaborate geometrical tracery than in those 
of the nave; in the presbytery, the traceij lias flowing 
characteristics.^ It was stated at the beginning that tlie 
three western severeys of the choir with their side aisles are 
of Early English, the oldest specimens of that style in this 


pUln low op«D ircli«« In each Mwey to 
air the roof. In the ori^el oondition 
of the Early BoglUh building the dleree* 
tory windowa ware laxicete, three In each 
oompartuoot, and in ftont of them was 
a triple im»d«, formed of lofty slender 
■hafts, reeling on the front of the 
paMsge, and eustaining riohly'molded 
arcbw abore; bat the sill wall behind 
was perfectly plain. Subeeqaautly, in 
the Sfteenth century, the two interme¬ 
diate ehafU were removed, leariog only 
the lateral ooea; and the three arches 
above were thrown into one large arch, 
the outer half of eaeh lateral arch etill 
remaioing with ite Early Englteh mold* 
ioge to tell the tale of iU fiiat orrange- 
meut. Tl>eae lateral tiarte now Berve ae 
the haunches of the single Perpendicular 
arch, the crown of which it made up of 
uew puoea. This forms the MMoinsou 
arch of a great Perpendicular window of 
five lighte, which replacea the three 
Isncete of the original. The monials of 
this window are continued downward in 
front of ^e Early English eill wall, 
eemeoted on its fhoe, as at Qlooceetor 
and elsewhere, and crosaing and half 
obliterating the low arches that still open 
to the roof. 


The above-mentioned lofty ahafta of tl»e 
early clereatory were carriM on corbel^ 
of which the lateral onee remain; imd I 
observ^ that tracea of the two middle 
onea iu each compartment con aUll bo 
seen here and there, where the repaire of 
the |iasssge have epcired them. On the 
exterior of the clerestory, the masonry 
shows also the tracoa of the Eoi ly Eng¬ 
lish triplets, and similar inarlu of the 
original arrangemente may be teen on the 
outside tbo north transept walls.^ But 
as they cannot vrell be explained without 
drawio(p, 1 will dismies their description 
for ^e present, os I am not attempting 
in this place to write a complete urohi- 
tectural hiatozy of the cathedral. 

* The south aide aisle wall of the 
eaatern compartment of the presbytery 
(at T) differs from that of the other com- 
partmeuts to the west of it, in that its 
thieknsss below ibe window on the out¬ 
side is 15 in. greater than that of the 
latter. This and other characters show 
that the eaatem aeverey of the presbytery 
was built before the rest, and in con¬ 
nexion vrith the lady chapel. 

* Only two of the original clerestory 
windows remain. The rest are perverted 
to Porpandiottlar. 
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building. The clerestory, however, above these Early English 
pier arches is of Decorated work corresponding with the 
new presbytery, and the fronts of the Early English arches 
have even been altered into the same style. It follows there¬ 
fore that the original tennination of the choir was pulled 
down, leaving its three western severeys standing, and that 
when the new building of the, presbytery had been brought 
up to its junction with the old choir the clerestory of the 
latter was destroyed and rebuilt as at present in the 
same style as the new presbytery. But the three ori^nal 
pier arches on each side, together with their side aisles 
and vaults, were retained, and remain to this day. The 
front half of their pier arches, however, was removed, and 
moldings given to them corresponding to those of the new 
presbytery. Their piers also were slightly altered, although 
partially concealed by the choir stalls. By these arrange¬ 
ments the aspect of the whole interior of the choir and pres¬ 
bytery was made uniform, and the whole clerestory exter¬ 
nally is also uniform. 

The portion of the old side aisles that were allowed to 
remain are covered on the south by the saciisly, which is a 
substantial building of the same age in two stories, and on 
the north by the chapter-house and vestibule.® 

But it is worth remarking that the rebuilt clerestory of 
the western part of the choir betrays by the lighter colour 
of its stone that it was a work sul^equent to the eastern 

part, as already shown. i i. j • 

We must now endeavour to ascertain from the foundations 
the extent and arrangement of the original eastern termina¬ 
tion of the Early English choir, which was Ukeu down as 
above stated. The first two western piers of the choir are 
still Early English. The third piers stand on die line of 
demarcation between the part retained and the part rebuilt, 
and consequently can*y an Early English arch to the west 
and a Decorated arch to the east. These two piers have had 
their eastern halves rebuilt on the Decorated pattern of the 
remainder of the presbytery. In the side aisles the trans¬ 
verse rib of the last Early English vault still r^ts upon 
its Early English pier and respond. Proceeding east- 


• Tbo only tpecimon of tho exterior of TteHbnly of the chapter bouw wd the 
the old Bide eWe remtiaing is the eeoond treniept Male, 
aarerey on the north aide between the 
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ward we find the fourth and following piers on both sides 
complete Decorated. But it happens that the fourth south 
pier still retains beneath its plinth a portion of the phnth ot 
an Early English pier in situ. It is only the low^t co^o 
of the plinth, eight inches in thickness, but is sufficient to 
show that the Early English work extended thus far at least. 
This fragment passes beneath the base of the Decoratod pier, 
but is greater than half the pier, so as to prove tliat it is not 
the base of a respond, and therefore that another Early English 
pier arch rested upon it to the east as well as to the west. 

Now the centre of this fourth pier stands seven inches 
more to the east than that of the Early English base.; the 
latter being at the same distance from the third pier ^ the 
other westward piers are fi-om each other. Beneath the 
fourth pier is a footstall—as ali-eady desenbed—and the Early 
English base coincides with the centre of it, but the Deco¬ 
rated base does not. It thus appears that the footstall 
belongs to the Early English and not to the Decorated piere ; 
and this is more strongly shown by the succeeding footstall 
(of the fifth south pier) upon which the Decorated pier stands 
still more eccentrically. 

It must be concluded that these footstalls, together with 
the two circular ones opposite to the fifth and sixth piers 
(similar in form to that of the second south pier), belong to 
one and the same building, and that the transverae eastern 
wall under the seventh piers is its eastern termination. This 
must have been the original end of the Early English choir. 

The peculiar form of the large footstall (q) of the fifth 
south pier shows that the pier above was a square mass, with 
a respond on its western face to receive the last lateral pier 
arch,’ and another on its northern face for a transverse pier 
arch,® which plainly sprang from the intermediate large 


* Th« fragmont waa probably coverod 
bj some pvt of tbe onclotnog wall of Uio 
cbotr or aopulcbral moaument, which 
made it a&D«ceesary to remove it. 

? It le evident, from the plan of thi* 
foototall, that the lateral pier areli next 
to it on each aido was of coneiderably 
len span than tbo other*. This peealb 
arity is copied in the pmbvtsry, the 
eaitem pier arches on so^ aias being of 
let* ipau than the otliers. 

* The great ties and pecnliar form of 
these fooidtella, which appear earlier than 
the Early English work of the choir, 


might lead us to euppoae that when the 
Korman choir was {nillod down for tbo 
parpoee of erecting a wider and more 
extensive one, the efylc of the latter, as 
then designed, was earlier, and that after 
the foundations and footstalls bad been 
made, a pause in the work, and a change 
in arohitoctural fashion, l«d to the adop¬ 
tion of the lighter Early English piers 
and style in which the superatrocture 
was carried up. Early EugUah piera, 
however, ve often ba^ upon InrM 
spreading plinths or footstalls of a simple 
outline, and so brood as to serve as a 
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circular footstall (m). A similar arch must have extended 
from (m) to the fifth north pier. Manifestly the gable of a 
square-ended choir stood here, and was supported on these 
two pier arches, as at Uomsey, in Hampshire, the cathedrals 
of Hereford, Winchester and Glasgow, and St. Savioui'^s, 
Southwark. Eastward of this gable, the side aisles were 
manifestly continued across in the manner of the churches 
just quoted; the smaller diameter (six feet) of the^ circular 
footstall between the sixth piers showing that it was intended 
for a smaller pier or shaft than tliat of the gable, and there¬ 
fore adapted to the vault of a subordinate building. The 
eastern aisles in all churches of this plan, whether with one, 
two, or three pier arches in the eastern gable, were com¬ 
monly doubled, or even tripled, for the purpose of providing 
chapels. In the present case four chapels were, of course, 
placed in tlio most easterly of these a.is!es, and had their 
altars against the eastern wall (n), while the aisle next to 
the eastern gable of tho choir formed, in conjunedon with 
the side aisles, a procession path, giving access to these 
chapels. Small side aisle piers, similar to that on the 
circular foundation, must have stood on the sites of the 
present north and south sixth piers, but their footstalls 
appear to have been destroyed when the Decorated piers 
were built, being too small to sustain them.® 


bench table or seat. In the nave of 
Salisbury, tbs pliatlr is oontioued along 
iho entire rango of the piers, excepting 
only St the soverey opposite the lateral 
doors, where it breaks octagoually round 
the pien. Wells, the earlier Yorkshire 
abbeys, and stbu Westmiustor sod E*e- 
Ur, cooUln examples. The rough oon- 
ditioa of the present upper surfwse of 
the footsUlls St Lichfield indicates that 
the upper or coTeiiog course of mason^ 
has been remOTed, pi-obably when the 
Decorated alterations were made, sad the 
gsueral level of the pavemeot raised to 
their upper surface. In the Early Eng¬ 
lish choir, the first pavement probably 
rested Immediately upon the top of ^e 
earlier foundations of the spse, ac,, 
which would naturally be ^eu down to 
sudi a lev^ as to support it Tho Rrest 
footballs would thus have risen above 
the pavement. Their present surface » 
immediately below the old pavemotit of 
1780, and that of tho apse wall is 6 inches 
lower. 


• When the gsbl* of a church has two 
pier orohee, with sislee aud chapels 
behind, ihore will be nscemarily no cen¬ 
tral chapel, unlese its altar be placed 
against the central rospoiHlof the 
wall, wUloh U scarcely probable. Of me 
quoted above, Glasgow oath*- 
dral w exactly the some in too arran{^ 
meat of the eastern aides as the old 
choir of Lichfield. St Saviour's, South¬ 
wark, has throe traneverse aisles instead 
of two, but is also in other respecU the 
same. Tbs pier arches of its gsblo are 
now oloeed np by the high roredoe. At 
Hereford, these transveise aisles are ex¬ 
tended like a low transept so as to for- 
Dish tlx compartments, of which the two 
central ere laid together and elongated 
eostvrard into a large Lady chapd.^ ^t 
tor se eaeteni aisles have been subjeeted 
to coneideroblo alterstions and additions 
dace their first erootion. _ 

At Bomsoy, the tiansverse eisle is 
single, and lU outer oompnrtmonU ore 
apsidal chapels. lU two central ones 
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From, the explanation given above of the original termi¬ 
nation of the Early English choir, it follows that the high 
altar of that building must have stood a little to the west 
of the fifth piers. 

The transverse wall (j, J) which extends from the north to 
the south sixth piers, and embraces the small circular founda¬ 
tion, is immediately beneath the site of the high stone reredos 
of the Decorated or existing presbytery, and was manifestly 
built for the purpose of a foundation to it.* Many Norman 
fragments of capitals, shafts, &c., were worked up in this 
wall. Some of them have been taken up in the course of 
the present works, and carefully preserved. They probably 
formed part of the decoration of the Norman chapel, and 
being found in digging the trench for the basement wall of 
the reredos, were worked up into it, as well as the old font, 
which was deposited immediately beneath the high altar 
of the presbytery. The wide apsidal building I suppose to 
have been the choir, or rather presbytery,* of a Norman 
church, having pier arches and aisles continued round the 
apse as a procession path, for its width forbids the possibility 
of roofing it without, piers. The wall has no architectural 
detail by which to fix its date. The rectangular chapel is 
plainly subsequent, and its plinth molding places it in the 
second half of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries. There is no trace of any doorway or arch of 
communication from the apse to the chapel, but that arises 


iipp«ftr to luiTa led, at Hanford, into 
a nsgle eactem chapel, of aabeequeni 
addiuon. Il&allj, at Wiaoheeter, the 
two pier arcbee of tiie eaatern gable 
baloog to a building in the Decorated 
•tjle, erected loog subeequaDt to the 
]^lj Bogliah eoatem aialae, which were 
built hj De Lucy in coDtisuation of tb« 
Norman cbwrd). I bare deaeribed 
thia eosftruoUoD at length in the 
Architectural Biatorr of Wincheeter 
Cathedral, pnbliabed Ut the Tranaactiona 
of the Keeting of the InaUtuto at Win- 
chestor, in 1845. 

t This reredos waa miaerably defaced 
by the rebels in 1848, but wee not re¬ 
moved, ao that ita aite ia perfectly well 
known. Biahop Hacket, in restormr the 
cathedral after the reetoratlon of Xing 
Cbarlea, aet up "a rich altar piece of 
Grecian architocture ” in front of it. 
But when, in 1795, Wyatt waa oom- 


miaeioned to lay open the Lady chapel 
to the preabytery, ao aa to provide for 
the accommodation of a lai^e congrega¬ 
tion, the daetruction of the rere(h>e 
became ineviuhte. The mntilated re- 
maias of the old atructure were found 
behind the Oredon acreen, and when 
taken down, Wyatt patched up the frag- 
mento, and appropriated part to bia new 
altar piece, and part to the organ acreen, 
ae S^w and Britton have recorded. 
(Shaw’s StofTordsbire, p. 280; and Brit- 
ton’a Lichfield, p. 82.) Browne Willia’a 
plan abowa the poaition of the acreen, 
which was the boundary between the 
cathedral choir and the Lady choir " 
bevond. 

> In the Norman Church, and probabljr 
in the Early Rngliah one, the cboirstalla 
proper, wonld, in aocordaace vrith all 
precedent, have been pUoed either under 
the tower or partly even in the nave. 
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from the walls having been cut down to a level below the 
original pavement. 

The increased thickness (h, i) of the inner lateral founda¬ 
tions of the chapel walls at their junction with the apse may 
possibly have belonged to the foundation of a narrower 
eastern chapel, coeval with the apsidal building, and re¬ 
moved to make way for the larger chapel, as it is not 
probable that a circular procession path would have been 
formed without one chapel at least in its circuit.® It is even 
possible that two lateral radiating chapels may have existed, 
for their foundations would, from their obUque directions, 
have intersected the ground so awkwardly as to have com¬ 
pelled their destruction, by the excavation of graves and the 
formation of the foundation of the remaining buildings. 

The various walls shown in the plan are at different levels 
below the pavement, as already stated. These may be 
accounted for by the circumstances under which the several 
buildings to which they belonged were removed. Thus tlio 
apsidal building was taken dov^n to a level immediately 
beneath that of the tilo pavement of the Early English 
choir, about ten inches below the present sido aisle floor. 

The chapel to the east of it was taken down one foot 
lower than the apse, because the removal of the sloping 
upper course of its basement molding uncovered the 
broader surface of the lower basement course, which was to 
be partly employed as the supporting wall for the Early 
English corner piers of the eastern gable, and for the piers 
of the eastern aisles. 

The footstalls of the Early English piers rose above their 
pavement; but when the Decorated presbytery was built, 
the level of its pavement, the same as of the pavement of 
1786, was raised so as to rest upon and conceal these foot- 
stalls; and accordingly the eastern wall (n) of the presbytery 
was allowed to remain six inches higher than that of the 
apse, and the foundation (j,j) of the reredos was made of a 
corresponding altitude and level with the top of the circular 
footstall (k) which it surrounds. The present pavement of 
the side aisles is five inches higher than the old level of the 

Decorated. . . . 

"We have no history to guide us in forming opinions save 


* The sw«U of the tnuxsTene foaoder 
tioa of the rcrodos, botweea the 

VOL. xvm. 


pier^ has been conjoctored to indicate 
the apse of this asrrower buUdio^. 

a 
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the most meagre indications. The last Saxon church was 
built or dedicated by Bishop Hedda, a.d. 700, and it is not 
probable that any of these old walls belong to his work. 
Bishop Robert de Lymesey, in 1088, is said to have 
employed 600 marcs of silver, which ho stripped from a 
beam of the rich church of Coventry, in great building at 
Lichfield, and Roger de Clinton (1128-48) is said to have 
exalted the church as well in building as in honour, from 
which ambiguous phrase he is supposed to have buUt the 
Norman cathedral. Two royal licences to dig Ilopwas 
stone for the “new fabric of the church of Lichfield," in 1235 
and 1238, serve to show that some work was going on in 
the Early English period, but give no assistance for fixing 
the respective dates of the evidently Early English choir and 
transepts. The choir, however, is so early in ite details that 
it must have been commenced near the beginning of the 
century. 

In 1243, King Henry III. issued a commission to Walter 
Grey, Archbishop of York, to expedite the works at St. 
George’s Cliapel, Windsor, in which he orders a lofty 
wooden roof, lik$ ih^ voof of woi'h ai Lichjield^ 

to appear like stone work with good ceiling (cclatural) 
and painting (Claus. 27 Hen. HI. ap. Lysous Brit. Berks, 
p. 423). 

The transepts of Lichfield have now stone vaults con¬ 
siderably later than the walls, and therefore may have had 
a wooden vault at first. The date would suit the transepts 
better than the choir, and it may be remarked that the 
early abacus of the vavdt shaft (at least in the south transept) 
is surmounted by a second abacus in the Perpendicular style, 
which shows the later construction of the springing stones 
of the present stone vault. 

The upper story of the sacristry, which belongs to the 
period of the choir, seems to have had a wooden-ribbed 
vault in imitation of stone, for the springing stones of ribs 
are wanting. The vault, whatever it was, has disappeared. 

No historical document exists that can apply to the 
building of the nave, but Bishop Walter de Langton (1296 
—1321) is distinctiy recorded as having commenced the 
Lady chapel, and left money to complete it after his death ; 
and also to have made the great “feretrum” or shrine of 
St. Chad, at an expense of two thousand pounds. He was 
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buried io the Lady chapel; but his successor, Roger des 
Korburgh (1322—1359) removed him to a magnificent 
sepulchre at the south liorn of the high altar, namely, 
between the fifth and sixth piers, on the spot afterwards 
occupied by the tomb of Bishop Hacket. This removal 
shows that the presbytery was completed in t)ie time of 
Bishop Norburgh. 

"We are thus, at least, supplied with the period at which 
the works were going on, by which the low aisles and 
chapels that terminated the Early English choir were 
replaced by tlie lofty structure that now exists, commenced 
by Langton, at its east end. The making of the shrine of 
St. Chad by tlie builder of the Lady chapel seems to supply 
the motive for the new building, for this shrine is recorded 
to have stood in the Lady choir behind the high altar. The 
Lady chapel was therefore built, and the shrine provided, that 
St. Chad might bo elevated in the manner of St. Edward 
the Confessor, St. Thomas Ji’Becket, St. Cuthbert, St. Alban, 
St. Etheldreda, and other great saints. St. Chad and the 
Virgin, the joint patrons of the cathedral, wem tlnw asso¬ 
ciated under the same roof, and, in accordance with the 
usual practice, as shown in the examples quoted above,* 
St. Chad’s shrine must have been placed beyond the high 
altar on a lofty pedestal, with a small altar dedicated to him 
fixed against tho west cud of it. Now the high altar was 
placed against the reredos, which is known to have extended 
between the north and south sixth piers; and in Bmwn 
■Willis' plan, the term Lady choir is applied to the whole 
space fi:om the reredos to the end of the Lady chapel, and tlie 
entrance to it was by doors in lateral screens, fixed ^ross 
the side aisles in continuation of the reredos. A sufficient 


* ThMO ftrrftng6Qi«uto are dM«Hl>od in 
“The Rttea of Dorham," 1698, p. 8, 

E ubliahed b; the Surtees Society, 1842; 

1 the Tarioue biatoriiu of Oauterbury 
cathedraL eepecially ia my Architectural 
History of it, p. 100, in which the alt^ 
of the west end Is described; and In the 
doecriptioD of the other churches namcil. 
The shrine and pedeelnl of Edward the 
Confessor at Westmiostev still exist. 
The pedestal of St. Csutiluiw's shrine 
ia stlU preserrod at Hoinforil cathsdral, 
bat staods now io tl>e north transept, 
and the pedestal of St. Chad's shrine is 
evidently meant in the paasage of Stake- 


ley’s notes, in which he ssys thst“ in 
St. Peteris chapel .... is the noted St 
Cbed’s tomb, though defoced, removed 
from the Lady dioir to be put here sinoc 
the Reformotioo'' {aide Shaw, 252). 
Stukeleyalso mentions that "overacross 
the middle of the Lady choir was s ro<^- 
loft, Snely carved and gilded, and St. 
Chad's tkritts, but destroyed in time of 
war " This roodloft may hs»e served to 
separate the Lsdy chapel prow from the 
w^m part in which 8L Chad's fore- 
tram stood, and which would have been 
ctdlod St. Chad's/ertfoiy. 
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space would be left between the reredos and the altar of St. 
Chad, for the performance of mass and the passage of the 
proc^ions. This altar must therefore have stood midway 
between the north and south seventli piers, and fei'etnim, 
or shrine, on its pedestal in contact the altar, ex¬ 
tended eastward into the space opposite tlie two last 
and easternmost narrow pier arches which teiminate the 


The eastern compartment of the side aisle, on each side 
of St Chad, was, of course, appropriated to the purpose of 
a cliapel, but tlie dedication of their altars is forgotten. 

The gradual progress of Lichfield Cathedral from the original 
Normal church to its present structure as. thus developed, 
proceeds with singular parallelism to tliat of York. 

The Norman cathedral of York was built about 1080, and 
that of Lichfield at an uncertain date. Between 1154— 
1181 Archbishop Roger substituted for the original chancel 
at York, a long, square-ended choir, with the aisle carried 
behind the end. At Lichfield during the same period the 
large chapel was built at the end of the Norman apse ; and 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century tlio whole 
Norman eastern termination was, as at York, replaced by a 
long, square-ended choir witli the low aisles behind. 

Next, at York the Norman transepts were rebuilt in Early 
English; the south transept, 1230—1241; followed by the 
north transept, 1241—1260. 

Also at Lichfield the Norman tituisepts were rebuilt in 
Early English, beginning with the sontli and ending with the 
north. The Early English work of this cathedral is sliown 
by the licences to dig stone to have been in progress in 1235 
and 1238. 

York nave and Lichfield were next rebuilt in Early 
Decorated, the first in 1291—1324. 

Lastly, at Lichfield the elongation of the eastern part 
was begun at the extreme east beyond the existing choir by 
the Lady chapel in late Decorated under Bishop Langton 
1296—1321, and followed by taking down the choir, and 
continuing the same work on its site westward. The works 
at York followed in the same ordei*, hut forty or fifty years 
later, by first erecting the presbytery outside the existing 
choir, and then taking down the latter and continuing the 
work of the presbytery to form the new choir. The pUuis 
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of the two cathedrals rival each other in the simplicity of 
their proportions. 

After the completion of Lichfield Cathedral, various changes 
were made in succeeding centuries, principally affecting the 
tracery of the vrindows and the interior of the transepts. 
Perpendicular tracery was substituted for the original in 
many parts as well in the transepts as in the clerestory 
of the choir and in the Lady chapel. {Some of tliese changes 
aro due to the general repair in 1661, under Bishop Kacket, 
after the Restoration, when the church had been reduced 
to an incredibly ruinous and battered condition, as well 
from the siege as from the subsequent brutal destructiveness 
of the Puritans. But many of these changes are manifestly 
earlier, perhaps effected under Bishops Heyworth or Blythe 
in 1420 and 1503. The engravings of Hollar presented by 
Ashmole to FuUei-'s Church Histoiy enable us to point out 
some of these, as the book w'as published in 1656, and 
therefore must represent the cathedi'al as it stood hoforo the 
repairs of Bishop Hacket, who came to the see in 1661, were 
commenced. Allowance being made for bad drawing, it is 
evident that these views represent the laige perpendicular 
windows that now occupy the clerestory and gable of the 
south transept. The north transept is hidden, but its 
perpendicular ^York is of such a character that it must 
also have been prior to the Rebellion. On the other baud, 
the windows of the Lady chapel must have been all like the 
present eastern ones when those drawings were made; and 
consequently I infer that the perpendicular traeory which 
occupies some of these windows, was inserted after the siege, 
as well as the perpendicular tracery which now fills the 
greater part of the clerestory windows of the choir. One of 
the alterations in the church consisted in substituting a low 
pitched leaden roof for the original sloped roof of the side 
aisles of the nave. This new roof was so an-anged as to 
meet the shafts of the triforium at about a third of tlicir 
height, leaving the upper part of the triforial openings 
with their tracery exposed from without. These openings 
were glazed, and thus converted into windows. This singular 
contrivance, which Hollar’s engraving shows to have existed 
before the Rebellion, is now removed, and the original pitch 
of the roof restored, perhaps by Wyatt. The glass grooves 
may still he seen in the shafts of the triforium as well as 
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traces of the attachment of the firaming to the walls of the 
interior of the triforium gallery, which show indeed that this 
low roof had been twice constructed, and at two different 
pitches, so that the changes must have been of some anti> 
quity. Hollar 8 drawing also gives the tracery of the great 
west window, which is totally different from the present one 
represented in Britton^s view, of which Dr. Plot says, in 
1686, that the Tracery in the stonework, as well as the 
fflasinffy the gift of liis present most Sacred Majesty King 
James the Second, is a curious piece of Art” 

I cannot conclude tliis memoir without hearing testimony 
to the admirable restorations now in couise of completion 
by the Chapter, under the direction of Mr. Scott, by which 
the unfortunate changes and alterations made by Vyatt in 
1795 have been wlioUy obliterated, and the choir and 
presbytery carefully and conscientiously restored to their 
original aspect with all possible liberality. 


SlTLAXAtlON OF THE SKGBA.VIKaS. 

Fig. I.—HUtoricat block plan of the existing cathedral, to explain the 
portions erected at different times, as well as the original arrange¬ 
ment of the shrioe and altars at the east end. 

1, 2, . . . . 7.—Fiers of the choir and presbytery numbered in order 
on the north and south sides, to correspond with tlio doscripUou in the 
text. 

8. —The high altar, ploeed in this position when tho present presbytery 

was built, c. 1300. It remained in this place, together with the 
Teredos, exteudlng from 6 to 6, until remored by Wyatt. 

9. ~Tbe presumed site of tbe slu^e of St. Chad, with tho altar at its 

'west end. 

10. 11.—Side chapels with altars, the dedications of which arc uncertain; 
one of them was probably St. Peter’s chapel, but chapels of St. 
Kicolas and St. Andrew are mentioned. 

12.—The altar of the Lady choir. 

The choir proper remained in the position shown in the plan, 
extending from the eastern tower piers to the dotted line between the 
third piers, until Wyatt’s arrangement occupied the whole western 
sererey of the choir with a large organ loft, and the stalls were then 
shifted eastward, so as to extend to the fourth piers. 

Under the direction of Hr. Scott, the organ is placed in tbe south 
citapel of the north transept at 13. The stalls will be restored to their 
ancient position, and an open screen, as at Ely, erected between tho 
eastern tower piers. 
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Fig. n.—Origioal plan of the Early English choir end presbytery as shown 
by the foumlations and explained in the text. The choir stalls pro¬ 
bably extended under the tower, as at Winchester and other examples 
of early cathedrals. ^ 

Fig. III.—Plan of the foundations explored in the past year.—The outer 
boundary lino of this plan is the front of the bench table which lines 
tiro walls of the choir and presbytery on tiro north and south sides. 
The plan of each Early English pier is that of the lowest course of 
its plinth as it now rests upon the paToment. In the Decorated piers, 
however, this plinth is for simplicity represented as a simple loxcnge| 
but is in reality formed of a group of octagonal plinths, sixteen in 
number, packed togotbor in the usu^ manner, and all abutUng down¬ 
wards upon the pavement, in a spaco that differs very littlo from the 
straight-sided lozenge and equals it in breadth and length. 

Holf of each eastern tower pier is shown, and from these the piers 
are numbered in order eastward, as in the text and the previous 
plans. Nos. 1, 2, and half of 3, arc Early English, and the eastern 
half of 3, witli ISos. 4 , 5 , 6, 7, and a respond, are Decorated. 

A,B, C.—The foundations of the apsidal building.—The thickness of 
the western wall. A, is 5 ft, 6 in. ; of the lateral walls, B B, 5 ft. 

in. ; and of the apse, 0, 5 ft. The inside dimensions are, 
breadth, 52 ft. 3 in. ; length, from west to cast, 70 ft. li in. 

D, E, P, Q.—The foundations of the chapel, subsequently add^ to the 
aiwidal building.—Interior dimensions, 21 ft. broad, and 38 ft. long, 
thickness of wall below molded base, 3 ft. 11 in. 

H, I.—Additional foundation at the western ends of the walls, 2 ft. 3 in. 
thick, reducing the intorior width to 16 ft. 6 in. These parts are 
possibly the foundations of an earlier eastern chapel. The parts 
G H, and from B to F was thoroughly examinod ; D I, sufficiently to 
trace the dimensions. 

Tho portions of which the oxistence was dotenoined are ruled in 
continuous lines. Those which, os for as could be ascortained, have 
not beou explored, are dotted. 

J J.—Tho wall immediately under tho site of the reredos, and ovidcntly 
built to serve for its foundation. 

K.—The circular foundation orfootstall, 6 ft. in diameter, of one of the 
piers of the transverse aisles of tho Early Englisl) choir. 

li.—TIte position of the ancient font basin, which was found buried iu 
the soil. 

M. —The larger circular foundation, 8 ft. in diameter, belonging to the 

central pier of the eastern gable. 

N. —Tho transverse wall, 6 ft. 8 in. thick, which terminated the Early 

English eastern chapels. 

O. —A large rough stone, resting on tlie middle of tho eastern founda¬ 

tion of the chapel. It is placed exactly In the central line of this 
chapel, and coincides with it in direction. As the orientation of the 
chapel is considerably different from that of the Early-English and 
Decorated choirs, the stoue lies about a foot to the south of their 
central line, as the plan shows, and therefore seems to have belonged 
to the chapel, and not to the later buildings. Yet as the chamfered 
hose molding of the chapel stops against we north and south ends of 
the stone, it seems that the stone must have been laid over the 
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fonndation wall after it we* pulled down. I had not tbe opportunity 
of oxaminiug it eufficiently to conjecture it* purpose. 

p.—A portion of masonry resUng on the clay.—This lies immediately 
under the site which I hare assigned to the pedestal of St. Chad’s 
shrine, as shown in the plan, Fig. I., and was probably laid down as 
part of a foundation for it, as the pedestal must hare stood partly 
orer tbe cross wall, and partly to the east of it. 

Q._The large footstall under tlio fifth south Decorated pior.~This 
belonged to the great comer pier of the Early English choir, and 
rests pertly upon the wall of the eastern chapel, 1), £, F, G, and 
partly upon a mass of rubble work, R, built up from the rock to tho 
level of tbe upper surface of the molded base of the ebapol, for the 
purpose of supplying the necessary support. 

S. —The Early English footstall under the fourth Decorated pier, retain- 

ing.part of the first course of its Early English base loft white in tho 
plan. 

T. _The circnlor Early English footstall under tho second pier, which is 

entirely Early English. 

U. —A moss of rubble foundation, which may have belonged to one of 

the Norman piers. 

y._TJie continuous wall beneath the Early English piers, of which I was 

only able to examine tbe inner face in front of tho second south pier, 
and tbe first and second north piers. It was found to swell outwards 
beneath these piors so as to furnish a sufficient thickness to support 
them, in the manner shown by the dotted lines 0 |^>osite the first south 
pier. The form of this wall on the face turned to tbe aide aisles 
was not examined. 

W.—Within the north side aisle wall of the presbytery, the footing was 
examined and found to prmect 2 ft. inwards, as shown in tbe plan. 
It was also found to project 2 ft. 2 in. inwards on the south side at 
X, hut at Y, on the east side of the cross wall N, it was only 6 in. 
in advance. 


THE AimaUlTIES OF SHAP Df TIIE COUKTY OP 
WESTMOELAKH. 


Dt tri IUt. J.1MBS SIMPSON, Vlair of Sl»p. 
(Commaatoa*Jtotb*8oai«»<rfAattquJtt«, otUieMo*Ui«oftliBliuUlot«a»0»li*K July, 1859. 

The antiquities of Shap and its neighbourhood do not 
seem to have received tlxat attention which they well deserve. 
Remote in situation, and until late years difficult of access, 
the locality was almost unknown to those .early writers from 
whose pages we gather so many particulars i-elating to other 
parts of the country. And yet its situation and difficulty of 
access ought to have made it the more interesting to anti¬ 
quaries. Surrounded by mountains and trackless moors, 
only approachable from the south through the narrow pa>ss 
at Borough Bridge, it would naturally bo the last refuge of 
the earlfer occupants as they fled before more powerful 
tribes' the numerous traces of embankments on the more 
elevated and harder ground teU of many a fierce conflict, 
and show that the invader had no light task to drive out or 
to destroy those who had possession. We search the recor<u 
of history in vain for any account of these men or of their 
deeds : if we are to trace anything of them,—whence they 
came or when they lived, we must learn it from the mounds 
which cover their ashes, or from the rocks, the lulls and 
streams to which they have given their names. It is not, how¬ 
ever my object to write a history of the district, but to ofter 
some notices of its antiquities and of their former condition. 

Camden relates that, near the source of the Loder, or 
Lowther, “at Shape, anciently Hepe, a small monastery 
built by Thomas, son of Gospatric, son of Orme, is a fountain 
which like the Euripus, ebbs and flows several times a day, 
and several huge stones of a pyramidal form, some of them 
nine feet high and fourteen thick, standing in a row for near 
a mile at an equal distance, which seems to have been errcted 
in memory of some transaction there which by 
time is lost”» Blome gives a similar account with this 
difference, that he speaks of Shap as a great parish, wherem 

1 Camd«-. Brit edit Gough. toL iiL »ce p. 401; end Gough’, edditioue, p. 414. 
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stood the only Abbey in the county, thus recognising the fact 
that Shap or Heppe gave its name to the Abbey, not the 
Abbey to Shap, whereas Camden writes as if the little 
monastery was Shap. It is important to observe that the 
huge pyramidal stones ranged in a row for a mile in length 
are not the stones on Karl Lofts, which formed the avenue, 
but a row of stones on the west side of Shap, connected with 
the avenue. If Camden or his informant had seen the stones 
on the south side of Shap, now commonly called Karl Lofts, 
he must have noticed tlie peculiarity of their arrangement, 
wliich certainly existed long after he wrote. It is, however, not 
improbable that in Camden^s time those stones on Karl Lofts 
were concealed by brushwood and scarcely known to exist.® 
In the Itinerarium Curiosiim ® Stukeley mentions having 
seen the beginning of a great Celtic avenue, on a green 
common on the south side of Shap, “just beyond the horrid 
and rocky fells where a good country begins." He describes 
the avenue as 70 feet in breadth, composed of very lai'ge 
stones set at equal intervals : it seemed to be closed at the 
south end, which is on an eminence, and near a long flattish 
barrow with stone works upon it; hence it proceeded north¬ 
ward towards Shap, which caused its ruin, the stones having 
been used in building. It made a large cmwe, and passed 
over a brook, near to which was a little round sacellum^ of 
twelve stones of smaller size, set by one great stone belonging 
to the side of the avenue, the interval being 35 feet, half the 
breadth of tlie avenue. He traces the lino across the Peniith 
road, and to some stones on the west of Shap, particularly 
one called Guggleby Stone. Stukeley does not, however, 
seem to have examined the remains with much attention, for, 
as ho says, “ the rainy weather, which in this country is 
almost perpetual, hindered me from making at this time a 
thorough disquisition into it.” Burn, who lived within five 
miles of the place, and must have known it well, says in his 
History of Westmorland published in 1777, “towards the 
south end of the village of Shap, near the turnpike road on 
the cast side thereof, there is a remarkable monument of 
antiquity, which is an area upwards of half a mile in length, 

s TbomMFlU'Q<Mp«txiegraDt«dtot}i* HepMcbow, meaniag Heppe wood. 

Abb«v of Bjiaod partare for 600 aheep * Ceatoxi* iL Iter SorecUo, p. 42. 
ia Heppe aad ** Heppoebow.” Tbekud Stukeley risStedSbap in 1725 iooompaa/ 
apoe which the avenue etood ia oow with Hoger Q«le. 
called Shapeey, probably a oorruptioo of 
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and between twenty and thirty yards broad, encompassed 
with large stones with which that covmtry abounds, many of 
them 3 or 4 yards in diameter, at 8,10, or 12 yards* distance, 
which are of such immense weighty that no carriage now in 
use could draw them.” Assuming that it had been a Druids' 
temple, he proceeds to say, that “at the high end thereof there 
is a circle of the like stones, about 18 feet in diameter, 
which was their sanctum sanctorum as it were, and place of 
sacrifice.” * This description is evidently the resxUt of per¬ 
sonal examination, yet it is unsatisfactory, and also in some 
respects, incorrect. The reader would suppose that the 
avenue was perfect for half a mile, that the distance enclosed 
was a parallelogram, that the smaller circle was at the south 
end of the area, and, as subsequent writers have assumed, 
formed the head of the avenue. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful whether this circle had any connexion originally with 
tlie adjacent avenue. The stones were, as I am assured, 
much smaller than those forming the avenue, and they were 
placed roimd a mound somewhat to the south-west of the 
head of the avenue, with a lai'ge stone in the middle. In 
regard, however, to this stone, some doubt must bo admitted; 
it would hardly have escaped the notice of Burn; with his 
notions about the sanctum sawiorum, he would have thought 
it the stone upon or near to which the victims were slain, 
and would not have omitted to mention it Be that, how¬ 
ever, as it may, there seems to be no doubt in regard to the 
circle. The stones were removed no long time since ; they 
were described to me as about a horse-load each. Tim 
mound or hillock around which they stood still remains, and 
is probably that mentioned by Stukeley as “ a long flattish 
barrow witli stone works upon it.” 

It is impossible to trace out with certainty the direction of 
the avenue. Within the last fifty years most of the stones 
have been broken up; as said by one who assisted in this 
destruction, “when blasting and improving came up they 
went fast, and when we found out a way of cutting tliem 
with the plug and feather, they made capital yat stoops,” 
or gate-posts. The walls and gateways at the south end of 
Shap bear ample testimony to this work of destruction ; and 
we can only regret that when the stones were removed no 

* HUtory of WeaUnorland, vol. i p. 477; 8*o ajao Wctt’« Ouide to tbo lAkco. 

p. 181 . 
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description of the arrangement in which they stood should 
have W preserved * Of the south-end of the avenue, 
where the stones, though no longer upright, appear to occupy 
for the most part their original position, we can fortunately 
form a fairly correct notion. Amongst drawing at Lowther 
Castle, of remarkable places in the neighbourhood, such ^ 
Lone Meg and her seventy-three daughters, and Maybrough, 
entitled by the artist. “The fort of Union at Maybrough, 
there is, one of Karl Lofts. At that time the stones forming 
the avenue, so far as a rivulet caUed Force Beck, w^ch takes 
its lise at Anna WeU, the ebbing spring mentioned by Cam¬ 
den, scorn, though fallen, to have been undisturbed. The south 
end or head, seems to have been circular, somewliat wider thm 
the avenue. Until the formation of the Lancaster md Carlisle 
Railway, in 1844, the stones forming the head of tho avenue, 
though fallen, were left on the spot® Unfortunately the line 
of railway passed over the avenue; the greater part of the 
stones were blasted and removed, and at the south end tl^ore 
now remain eight only to mark the site of a very remarkable 
monument of the olden time. Five of these formed part of 
the circular head, the others beiug in the line of the west side 
of the avenue. Of the 6vc it appears to me that eve^ 
alternate stone stood on its narrow end, and when upright 
the distance between them might have been regulated on the 
proportion stated by Stukoley, that the thickness of e^h 
stone was to the distance of the next as two to three. I he 
thickness being 6 feet, the interval would be 9 feet. 

The distance, from the stone at the end of the circular 
head to the first stone jiow remaining in the line of avenue, 
is 24 feet; to the next, now forming the foundation of a 
wall, 40 feet; to the thii-d, also forming part of a wall, 110 
feet. These stones have not been far removed from their 
original positions, though some doubtless have stood between 
the second and third. We learn from Stukeley that the 


* SUi1cel«7.io<il«tt«r toG*lo, in 1743, 
Rellooia Oalaui*, Kiobols, BibL Top. 
Urit. toL lii. p. 8»7, fUt#* tbit ho bod 

cot A TMt dnivifig ood Admewiromeot, 
from Ur. Routli of CturlUle, of the otonoo 
At St«p; be found thorn to bo another 
huge Borpoatiue temple, like that ^ 
Aburj; the meaeuro of what wow left 
extended to a luilo and a bait It ia to 
be regretted that the plan ia not now 
to bo found. 


* A rlew of thia circular head prior to 
the deetniction oeuaed by tba railway 
opemtiona, was girea in the Qent Mag. 
1844, toL XX. N. S., p. 381. Thirteen 
atonea, aa it ia aUted, were at that time 
etaodis^^ forming a drole about 40 foot 
iu diameter; the Inrgeet stone measuring 
8 fMt in height. Thia »inoorreot, I have 
the origioal drawiug, abowuig twelve 
stones, and the diameter was upwards of 
30 yax^ 
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interval of the stones was 35 feet, half the breadth of the 
avenue, which he tells us was 70 feet broad, composed of 
large stones at equal intervals. Pennant states that the 
space between the lines was 88 feet; that they gradually 
converged, for near Shap the distance decreased to 59 feet, 
and he thought it probable that they met in a point in form 
like a wedge.^ Pennant may have been deceiv^ in the lines 
nearer Shap by some of the twelve stones of the little 
sacellum mentioned by Stukeley. When the railway was 
made, the head of the avenue was said to be about 30 yards 
in diameter ; and, at Force Beck (the brook mentioned by 
Stukeley), where the lines of stones may be traced, I found 
the width about 70 feet The lines might run still u^er as 
they approached Shap, but the important feature, if it could 
be ascertained, was the nature of the termination at the 
north end. Pennant’s supposition that the lines met 
terminating in form of a wedge seems incapable of proof. 

My own impression is that at the place called Brackenbyr, 
now occupied by a farm-house, there was a circle about 400 
feet in diameter, with a large stone in the centre.® The 
avenue entered tliis circle on the south side, directly in 
a line with the stone in its centre, and a single line of stones 
about 30 or 35 feet distant from each other left the circle on 
the north, thus forming a structure not unlike the Temple 
of Classernish in the isle of Lewis.* The facts from which 
to deduce this inference are, however, doubtful There 
remain at the place called Karl Lofts, about 200 yards north 
of the Greyhound Inn at Shap, four stones, which I suppose 
to have formed part of the single line from the north side of 
the circle. There is, in a field on the west of the road, another 
stone which I suppose to have formed part of the circle. 
Another, the position of which tends to prove the cxis^ce of 
a circle, seems to have been buried in the ground. Near the 


T North Tour, toI I p. 2»7. 

• Bndcenbjr may be from Breacaa, 
to Teaquieh- The term breken, how- 
orer, utuellf applied to the fern oom- 
mon in the diitrlct, may ba»e given *i» 
to the name. Hilla are called bnicken-hiUe 
from the fern upon them. It i» poseiblo 
thet the pUoe may have been eo called 
from the epeckled apoeeranoe c«»ed by 
the boulder etonee fonning the cirda 
We hare breae in the eeoM of »pot^ 
or marked. “ I’ll breao thee, 111 mark 


tbes, or “rU lig my lick on thee," 
i a, b^ a pereon notil ho ia, es the 
•eying goes, black and blua A epottod 
■beep u called a breoct tbeep. Braokea* 
byr u about half a mile ftom tbe bead of 
the avenue or Shepeey, and 100 yards 
north of the Oreybound Inn. 

• Tbe remarkable standing itooea at 
CUeeeniiah are deecribed is Mr. MICeosM 
Memoir on the AsUqaitiae of Lewie, 
Archajologia Soot. voL i. p. Mae- 
cuUoch’s Uigblands, vol. iii. p. 
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Railway station tliere are also fragments of a stone well known 
to have formerly stood there. This I suppose to have been 
on the east side of the circle. In the yard of the house called 
Brackenbyr formerly stood a very large stone, out of which, 
my informant told me, seven pairs of “ yat stoops ” were 
made. This stone I suppose to have been the centre of the 
circle. It would stand in a line with the stones now reinain- 
ing on Karl Lofts ; and, if it was not tlie centre of a circle, 
or one of an inner circle, it mast have formed part of tlie 
west side of the avenue, the width of which at that point 
must have been 200 feet I am well aware that I am 
assuming what may be considered doubtful, that the avenue 
was not continued further than Brackenbyr. From Stukeley’s 
account we might almost infer that when he visited Shap the 
avenue extended across the road and into the fields on the 
other side westward; but Stukeley was there in rainy 
weather, and a wet day at Shap is not favorable to an 
accurate examination of its antiquities. In his description of 
Westmorland, the talented historian of Northumberland, 
Hodgson, who was bom at Swindale in the parish of Shap, 
writes as if he thought there had been two lines on the 
west side of the village, though he does not state that he 
could trace more than one.* As I said before, I believe the 
stones on the west of Shap, after crossing the road, to be 
the huge stones in the form of pyramids which Camden 
describes, and it may be observed that he says they were 
ranged dii'ectly as it were in a row for a mUe in length, 
with almost equal distance between. Camden or his in¬ 
formant must have seen these stones ; many of them may 
at that time have been standing. If there ever had been 
two lines, it is improbable that one should at that period 
have disappeared while the other remained comparatively 
perfect,—equally improbable that Camden should have 
omitted to mention the fact had a double row existed. 
Assuming the fact of a circle at Brackenbyr, we may, I think, 
be tolentbly certain that a single line of stones, commencing 
at the north side of that circle, proceeded in a straight lino 
for about 100 yards, over the hill called Karl Lofts, then 
inclined towards the west, and proceeded in a north-westerly 
direction, gradually leaning more north as it passed near to 
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or over a mound now called Skellah; that it crossed Shap 
Grange, and terminated near Kosgill, probably not much 
beyond the three stones still remaining near Rosgill Lane. 
Of this row of stones there may be seen, exclusive of those 
on Karl Lofts, seven, or perhaps eight One near the footpath 
from Shap to Keld is still upright, and measiues about 8 feet 
in height, and from 16 to 21 feet in circumference; it is known 
by the name of Goggleby, and is mentioned by Stukeley as 
“Guggleby Stone.” Upon one of the slopes of the next stone, on 
the north, near its base, Hodgson noticed that there is a hole 
apparently artificial, and probably used in conveying it; upon 
the uppermost corner of the stone is a rude circle, 8 inches 
in diameter, with a bole in its centre, and conjectured to be 
some symbol of the intention of the monument. These 
marks may still be seen, but Hodgson I tbink mistakes in 
supposing that this stone had stood on its narrow end. The 
circle, or rather tlie two circles, appear to me to have been 
cut upon that part of the stone which rested on the ground, 
and are probably the handiwork of those who destroyed, not 
of those who erected, the monument. The hole at the 
narrow end is about the size of a largo teacup, and it is 
probably the woi’k of nature, such as are by no means 
unusual on stones of that description.* 

It is worthy of remark that the old inhabitants of Shap 
believe that this line extended to Muir Divock, a distance of 
six or seven miles. “ I’ve always heard it said so,' is the 
common remark of those who have known the place sixty or 
seventy years, and they say Kop Stone upon Muir Divock 
ranges in a line with Go^leby and Karl Lofts at Shap. I 
have made careful inquiries, but can find no one who has 
seen any traces of this line of stones through Bampton, or 
further than Rosgill. Could such trace be found, and the line 
proved to be continuous, we could scarcely avoid the con¬ 
clusion that these huge stones had been intended for what 
Kop Stone has long been used—guide marks across the 
country. It is, however, more probable that the character 
of Muir Divock, and the curious remains with which it 


^ Tb« Rct. J. Batbunt Bmm. in bU 
mmoir od DraoontiA, oraerpMitUiapla*, 
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abounds, gave rise to the supposition that it had some con¬ 
nection -with Karl Lofts; just as the Stooping Stone on 
Harkeld, supposed to have been a rocking stone, the Cross 
Stones at the junction of Shap, Newby, and Crosby Ravens- 
■wortii, the Bauta Stone in Stoneygill, and the Circle at 
Gunnerskeld, have originated the notion that a row of 
monoliths extended from Karl Lofts in that direction. Kop 
Stone on Muir Divock, near the village of Helton, is a stand¬ 
ing stone, very similar in character and appearance to the 
stone at Shap called Goggleby; and a little beyond Kop 
Stone there is another originally placed, doubtless, in an 
erect position. Further on in the same line there is a circle 
called Standing Stones, about 25 feet in diameter, with an 
inner circle partly covered with stones and earth. The 
outer circle has been formed of twelve stones, one of which 
is removed; in its general appearance it is not unlike the 
circle at Gunnerskeld, near Shap, which, however, is larger, 
the diameter of the outer circle being about 35 yards, and 
that of the inner one about 17 or 18 yards. On this Moor 
there are also two large heaps of stone, called White Raise 
and Further Raise; one of these is said to have been star- 
shaped, and is sometimes called the Druids* Cross.^ On one of 
these Raises there are four upright stones on the west side of 
the circle;* the largest is about 3 feet high and 2^ feet wide. 

To the soutli of the road from Bampton to Pooley there is 
a remarkable circle, about 100 feet in diameter, smTOunded 
by stones placed close to each other, and many of them 
set edgeways. This circle is called tlie Druids* Temple, but 
is better known by the less dignified title of the Cockpit. 
Near this were, until very lately, sevei’al smaller circles, and 
at no great distance a large fiat stone about 7 feet long. I 
have here briefiy mentioned these vestiges, as I also alluded 
to the interesting remains in the direction of Gunnerskeld, to 
show that their existence, and a knowledge of that existence, 
might induce a belief tliat there was some connection between 
this moor and Karl Lofts. 

The Raises are not uncommon in some other parts of the 
district. On the west side of Shap the name Raise is given 
to any large heap of stones, the colour of which has given 

* Wwtmorltnd, trf tupra, found tb*t thoy bad been burial placoa. 
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rise to the prefix white. Oa the east side of Shap such heaps, 
whether of stones, or earth and stones, are called Hows 
or Hurrocks; for example, we find Sillhow, near Odindale, 
and Pon-hurrock, near the road from Crosby to Orton. 
Amongst the Raises in the neighbourhood of Shap the most 
remarkable are High and Low Raise, near High Street; 
Selsitraise, upon the pike of that name, and Stanirase, men¬ 
tioned as a i^undary mark in the original grant by Thomas 
Fitz Gospatrick to the Abbey of Heppe.® This Raise, com¬ 
monly known by the name of Whiteraise on Rafiand is a 
large heap of stones collected with mucli labour from the 
surrounding moor. It is circular, measuring about 50 feet 
across, and may have been elevated from 4 to 5 feet above tlie 
adjacent surface. The neighbouring inhabitants assert that 
hundreds of cartloads of the stones have been taken away 
from the Raise to build walls with ; there still remain about 
200 cubic yards. Having caused excavation to be made 
here, in the centre of the heap were found ashes, portions of 
calcined bones, and fragments of an urn scored with parallel 
lines. The urn seemed to have stood on the surface of the 
ground, whether its position when deposited had been 
inverted or erect there were no means of ascertaining. Small 
blue cobbles of nearly equal size were carefully placed, 
round the um; and outside were cobbles of a Uu'ger size, 
and upon the top lay a flat stone about 2 J feet square. The 
stones bad then been thrown upon the heap, their position 
showing that the circle had gradually enlarged from the 
centre. The superincumbent weight seems to have pressed 
down the stones over the cavity in which the uin was 
placed, until the flat stone rested upon the ground, and frag¬ 
ments of the urn, ashes, and bones, were forced into the soil. 
No weapon or ornament was found, and the fragments of 
the um alone may serve to guide our conjectures regarding 
the race by whom this memorial was rmsed; the ornamenta¬ 
tion seems to be British, probably not of the eai'Uest period. 

Selsitraise has not been so large as Stanirase, but it seems 
to liave been much more carefully constructed, and must> 

‘ "Totam terrftmqaAfaitSiirlisdliMt ad StaoirsM jaxta lUfland* (priaUd 
per has dlvUss, de vodo d* Kiirlwsth, Essland.) L)ugdis]e,Hoia.AugL edit. Cain, 
aacendendo par Lowtber apud Austraio, raU rt p. ThU land ia about a mua 
utqoo od Langoehaboo, et do ascaodeodo watt of tha church of Shap, and oa tba 
par Laogathabaok uaqaa ad aamitais (jaa west aida of tha Lowthar; the a(\j&ceot 
TanitdeKaadala,atnoaaqaeadoaeaut<ua land to south waa onaneloaed until 
{Ham Tonos a^oiloaom oa^uadust Taoiat recast tisoaa. 
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from its situation, have cost much more labour in its accu¬ 
mulation. The circle had been formed by a low wall, the 
ends of which, instead of meeting on the north side, have 
been extended 6 or 7 feet, forming an entrance about 4 ft. 
in width, filled with stones in the same manner as the space 
within the circle; and this entrance is in appearance not 
unlike those points which have gained for the Raise on Muir 
Bivock the appellation of star-shaped. With the exception 
of a bield made upon the top by shepherds, this Raise 
appears to be in its original condition, and the circle is os 
well defined as on the day when it was finished.® This Raise 
may possibly have served as a beacon. 

The conjectures regarding Heppe, the ancient namo of 
Shap, appear unsatisfactory. Burn thought that Shap owed 
its name to hip, the fruit of the dog-rose, called in the dialect 
of the locality, " choup.” He will not, however, allow that 
Rosgill, a hamlet in the same parish, may have derived its 
name from the flower of which hip is the fhiit; but assigns 
to it a derivation from rhos, or ros, a moist valley,—Raisgill, 
—moorish, marshy, heathy. 3fay not some chieftain have 
given his name to Shap, some warrior whose ashes Stanirase 
may have covered, or whose memory Selsitraise may have 
been desired to perpetuate 1 Eoppa occui's among the Saxon 
princes or Bernicia; in a genealogy given on the authority 
of a MS. chronicle by the Abbot of Rievaulx, in the King’s 
Library, cited by Sammes (Brit. Ant. p. 427), the name Eppa 
occuia, followed by Offa, Alchmund, &c. Eppa may not have 
held his court among the wild moors of Shap, nor dispensed 
justice at Karl Loft^ but some personage of that name may 
have dwelt in that locality and given his name to the placc.^ 

I mention Eppa because, curiously enough, the name Ineh, 
immediately preceding that of Eppa in the list referred to, is 
associated with a popular tradition in the neighbourhood of 
Shap. Ineh, said to have been a king, and his daughter 
Agatha, when walking upon the moors, were surprised by a 
cruel chieftain, named Bo, who was encamped in Bannisdale 
Bottom near Boroughbric^e. Agatha persuaded her father 
to surrender; and Bo, anxious to take possession of his 

* The xuune S6UitTWM ii of Tory f Ida, frocn whom dasoendod tho royal 
doabteU deriTatioii. Tbore u a nmllar race of Beraieia, wa» son, aooordmg 
heap of atooee near Odiodale called SiU< to the Saxon clirooicle, of Eoppa, eaUed 
how,and wo find Salebottom,neor Aeby. by ifenniaa Eobba; HUt. Brit. a. fll. 
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prize, began to climb the crag on which they stood. 
Agatha, watching an opportunity, sought to push him down 
before he had gained a footing, but failed in her purpose. 
A tame goat, by which she was accompanied, came to the 
rescue, and pushed Bo down the crag. The chieftain was 
disabled by the fall; the followers of Ineh, who had mean¬ 
while come up, finished the work which the goat had begun, 
and in memory of the deed the crag is called Bo’s Crag to 
this day. These traditions are sometimes curious, though 
they may appear absurd, They are, however, not without 
value, and may deserve to be preserved. T^ether Ineh 
had a son called Eppa, who gave his name to Shap, may 
be as doubtful as the authority of Sammes’s list of 
kings; but it appears to me more probable that Heppe 
owed its appellation to a proper name than to a iruit with 
the flower of which Shap is seldom if ever graced. 

If philologists have been unsuccessful with Heppe, they 
have been equally so with Karl Lofts. If the word Karl 
had any reference to the avenue of stones now so called, it 
probably described the tenure of the land upon which they 
stood, not their supposed origin or intention. Karl occuis 
in the grant to Shap Abbey, given by Bugdale, and unless 
it can be recognised as a proper name, the term seems to 
denote some quality or character which the land there 
described once bad, but had ceased to have. Thomas, son 
of Gospatrick, granted the site on which the abbey was built, 
in tlie following terms:—“Noverit universitas vestra me 
dedisse, concessisse,—totam terram, que fuit Karl, scilicet 
per has divisas—and so describing the boundaries of the 
land, beginning and ending at a ford then and now called 
Karlwath.® This portion of land called Karl may have 
been, as I suppose, similar to what wc call common, that is, 
laud upon which tenants of a manor liave common rights.® 
It is worthy of consideration however whether Karl Lofts and 
The Carles near Keswick, may not be corruptions of the same 
word, the fii'st syllable of which may possibly be derived 

* Anff. Sax. Carl«mfti3, a nutio. Com* tLo proper^ *'MatlicideH«pp.* In Um 

pare the Dacish and loeUodio KarL Fateot^lh SI and 37 Edtv. IIL, the 

* Hooast Angl. toI. vi. Caloj'a edit, same ta writtea^Sbap; is the latter is 
p. 869. The grant of Tbenus Kta *'lloeatia impareandi boseom deSbap.” 
Qoapatrie, who lived at doee of the The Oartular^ of the Abbey of Hejip, 
reign of Henry 11., gave the monks formerly at NaworU), is no longer to be 
rights *'io tenitorio tiIUb de Hepp," found. 

and mnVo* mention of lands which were 
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from Caer. ilr. Sullivan suggests that the name Karl Lofts 
sliould be referred for its ti^aditional name to the second 
period of the giants, i. e., the time when their former exist¬ 
ence was believed in.^ He says that the great boulders of the 
South of Ireland are accoimted for as the giants' finger- 
stones ; and at Shap an old man of the neighbourhood 
once explained to an inquirer that the giants of old used to 
loft there; lofting being understood to mean throwing stones 
by heaving. There seems, as Sullivan observes, decidedly to 
be a connexion between this explanation of the boulders 
and the Carl Lofts (Carl’s Lofts) in Westmorland. 

Kemphow, not far from the avenue of stones, suggests 
that a belief in giants existed in the district, and the curious 
rectangular mounds on the common called Bumbanks, near 
the foot of Hawes Water, known as Giants’ Graves, may 
lead us to conclude that such popular tradition is not wholly 
extinct. They may be described as oblong truncated pyra¬ 
mids, five in number; three are 18 yards long, 5 in width, 
and about 4 ft. in height; the fourth measures in length 26 
yards; the fifth, from which a portion has been taken away, 
about 13 yards, and it is of the same width and height as 
those first mentioned. The stones and earth of which they 
are composed seem to have been taken from Uie fosses around 
thorn. The place called Byrn Banks probably owes its name 
to the existence of these mounds, commonly called Giants’ 
Graves. The word byrn is not unusual in the district; it 
occurs in the name Harbyrnrigg, a moor on the oast side of 
Shap, which formerly abounded in barrows. One of these bar- 
rows, called Iron Hill, a corruption doubtless, was opened a 
few years since without that care which its prominence and 
position well deserved. Placed on the highest point of the 
moor, the prospect from it commanded the whole surrounding 
district, bounded on the east by Stainmoro and Crossfell, on 
the south by Mallerstang Edge and Wildboar Fell, on the west 
by Kidsty Pike, High Street, Skiddaw, and Saddleback, and 
on the north by the dusky outline of the Cheviots,—a fitting 
resting-place for a noble warrior. It may have been the 

> Comberlftod and Wcstmorlaod, an- anoidst way naar iha Roman Wall in 
dent and modam; byJ.SulUTan, 1867, Nortbomberlaud,probably owoelU name 
p. 124. The ft-equent ocourreoca of aooh to ita coiirae towards CarUala. In North 
namaa oa Carlbory, Chrlaby, Cai-iatoo, Brituin we bare alao Carlinwark; Jamia- 
ftc., is worthy of obsarration. In narby* aon. in hie nictionary, mantlona <xrtain 
abiro we find Tha Carl'a Work, near rock# haunted by a witch. coUad Carl* 
Hathaiaa^ Caral Street, or Qata, an iu^a Loupa. 
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tomb of him who gave his name to Harkeld, Hardendale, 
and Harbyrn. Within this barrow were found the bones of 
a man of great stature, a portion of the antler of a deer, 
much larger than those of our days, and bones of other 
animals. Not far from this barrow was afterwards found a 
bronze weapon, now in my possession. 

Barrows are not the only remaius of antiquity found on 
this moor. On the east side, near Wickerslack, there are 
certain remarkable traces of what has been designated a 
British village. A rampart of earth and stones surrounds a 
number of small enclosures. In one of the small circles 
examined there was a large slab of sandstone, and around it 
vestiges of a rude pavement; in another a sandstone slab 
about 2^ ft. square was carefully fixed in its place with smaller 
stones. In both instances the huge stone was found near 
the entrance of the enclosure, and it showed marks of fire. 
Somewhat to the south, and at no great distance, there is 
the outer rampai’t of another settlement, and some traces of 
the inner circles. 

On the opposite side of the dale, in a field called Long- 
dales, the property of the Earl of Lonsdale, there are also 
traces of a large fortified village. The field in which these 
may still be seen slopes consideiably towards the north, and 
the ascent is rapid from a rivulet which runs from Odindale 
to Crosby. About half-way up the bank, and at its steepest 
part, there is an embankment of earth from 3 to 4 feet high, 
with a fosse on the inside of the vallum. About 200 yards 
further up the field there is another embankment, forming a 
portion of a large square enclosure, within which are the 
circles elsewhere noticed, and tho irregular squares with 
passages from one to another. In one portion of tho en¬ 
closure there is a boulder stone, around this a space is 
left which does not seem to,have been occupied, and on the 
south of that space another boulder. The earth seems to hare 
been taken from this space to form the embankments.* 

It is difl5cult to form any opinion as to the age or origin 
of this village, but there is one fact which would lead us to 
infer that it must have been inhabited and fortified after the 
Roman period. On the west side, and closely adjoining, 

* Th« site of thi« TQUgo, and »l«o tb« maf be aeeo in tbe Ordncace Survey of 
portion of other eoeient rematof^ etone Weetmorland, on the larger acale, S 
cirolea^ iic., described in ibb memoir, mcliee to Uto mile. 
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there is a road which appears undoubtedly Eoman. It may 
he traced for a mile and a half over Wicker Street, in the 
direction of Boroughbridge on the south, and down to Dale- 
banks on the north. Its width is from 30 to 40 feet; its 
course in a straight line being for the most part over dry 
ground. The only place at wliich any traces of pavement 
can be seen is where it approaches the rivulet at Dalebanks. 
The embankment in the ascent to the village travei'ses tins 
road; and another embankment running from the west side 
of the village until it roaches the rivulet, a distance of 450 
yards, cuts it, as does also the bank on the south side. 
These banks have, therefore, been made after the road, and 
the village must have been fortified at a later period than 
the formation of this Roman way, which is also well worthy of 
attention. It crosses Wicker Street on the south, but there 
is some doubt of its direction after passing Dalebanks on the 
north. Did it lead to Kirbythore, or to Brougham ? My 
own impression is that it passed Harbym, where there are 
large square enclosures—that its course was not far from 
Wickerslack, and in the direction of Boi*wens, near Reagill 
Grange—that it crossed the Lyveunett,not far from Lankaber, 
passed on the east side of King^s Meabum, over or near to a 
place called Lofterens, between King’s Mcaburn and Bolton, 
and so on to Kirbythore. This is the probable course, but a 
branch may have also taken the direction of Brougham. 

I must now conclude these notices, the results of personal 
observation in a locality unusually replete with curious 
vestiges, to many of which I have not here even alluded. 
ThS is many a fact unrecorded that might throw light 
upon the period and the races of which we have such slight 
knowledge. The Raises scattered over our fells,--to what 
people and period do they belong 'i The Hows andHurrocks 
that stud our hills,—whose ashes do they cover—the 
memory of what tribe do they perpetuate 1 Who dwelt in 
tlie villages the traces of which yet remain 1 Who defended 
the entrenchments, the plan and lines-of which are yet to be 
discerned on the unenclosed or uncultivated moor t Are 
there none who have the leisure and the ability to examine 
this interesting district,—none to spell out its story, or to 
gather instruction from those scattered vestiges which here 
present to the archaeologist so many subjects of fruitful 
investigation ? 





ACCOUNT OF AN ANCIBNT BRITISH TILLAGE IN CORNWALL. 

The remains of ancient dwellings in Cornwall have hitherto 
been little noticed by antiquarian writers. Dr. Borlase has 
described a large portion of the antiquities of the county, 
more especially those connected with religion and warfare, 
but he seems to have overlooked certain curious and rude 
structures which were evidently formed, at a remote period, 
for the abodes of mem 

The ancient British village which I propose now to 
describe is on the estate of Chysauster (southern dwelling), 
in the parish of Gulval, and about three miles from Penzance. 
The huts are situated on the declivity of a hill, ajid, with 
the enclosures by which they are surrounded, they occupied 
several acres of land. The spot commands a new of a 
portion ^f Mount^s Bay; Castle-an-dinas, a remarkable forti- 
hcatioh consisting of tlirce cii'cular embankments, stands on 
the loftiest point of the same hill,* the highest elevation in 
the western parts of Cornwall, being 735 feet above the sea. 
That entrenchment is about a mile irom the remains of the 
ancient village, and is of easy access. 

The first sketch of the accompanying plan of the group 
of habitations in the parish of Gulval was made in 1849, 
by Mr. H. A. Crozier, a gentleman possessing considerable 
acquaintance with Cornish antiquities. Having conducted 
me to these ruins in 1854 or 1855, Mr. Crozier presented 
to me his plan, and requested that I would carry out some 
further investigation of these curious remains. 

Though the huts are still pretty entire, they are not so 
perfect as they were in 1849, many of the larger stones 
having been carried away for modern buildings, and it is to 
be regretted that similar acts of destruction have been 
reckl&ly practised, to the serious injury of other antiquities 
in the county. Enough, however, remains to show the 

* See Borlftse's deeeriptiou of Ceetle-ea-dioas, Antiquities of Cornu'ull, p. S46. 
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peculiar character of the work, and to render Chysauster an 
object of no slight interest to the archaologist amongst the 
numerous curious vestiges in the west of England. 

The village appears to have consisted of several huts 
mostly of elliptical form; some, however, are more circular 
than others. The foundations of eight dwellings may yet be 
traced, and these in some instances are connected by banlcs of 
earth and stone. They are all constructed on nearly the same 
principle, that marked a in the map and ground-plan being 
in the best state of preservation. This structure is formed 
by a thick wall, faced externally and internally with stones 
put together without cement, the intermediate space being 
filled with earth. On the north-east side, which is the 
liighest part of the ground, the wall is about 2 feet high 
and 9 feet thick ; on the opposite side it is constructed on 
a rampart, which slopes away from its base; the height 
liere, exclusive of the rampart, is about 9 or 10 feet, the 
breadth 4 feet. The entrance, which faces a little east of 
south, forms the approach to a passage somewhat more than 
20 feet in length, and gradually contracted in width towards 
the interior of the dwelling. The area of the hut witliin is 
now a large open |pace, 32 feet by 34, from which there 
are openings leading into smaller chambers, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
No. 1 is nearly circular; it is difficult to decide whether 
that marked 2 formed originally one apartment or two, 
one half, which is shaded in the woodcut, is deeper than 
the other : the south end (a) of this cell exhibits the mode 
of construction better than any other portion now remaining. 
(See woodcut, opposite the next page, fig. a.) The wall hero 
inclines towards the top, so that the dwelling must have had 
somewhat of a bee-hive shape. The specimen of con¬ 
struction (woodcut, fig. b), shows the facing of the wall at 
h, between the cells 1 and 2. This wall is about 5 foot high. 

The hut B is not so large as a, and some slight differences 
will be observed in its construction; the outer wall, for 
instance, does not run in a continuous curve, but follows 
the shape of the cells within. At the entrance there is a 
granite pillar or jamb, about 5 feet high, and at c there 
is another 4 feet high; the position of the latter seems to 
supply conclusive evidence that there were regular ^openings 
from the central space to these smaller apartments; in some 
cases this might seem doubtful on account of the mutOation 
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of the walls. At the points marked d, e, are pits, each about 
6 feet long and 3 feet wide; their sides were regularly 
walled; d is still about 3 feet deep, but the other pit is 
nearly filled up. I did not observe similar pits in any of the 
other huts. 

It will be observed in the map tliat these structm-cs are 
surrounded by enclosures of eccentric shapes, formed by 
banks of earth and stone, now about two or three feet high ; 
broken-down fences of this kind are locally called Chivffotos. 
They continue much farther to the soutli-east than is shown 
in the plan. At d there was a subterraneous gallery or Vau^ 
about 180 feet long. This cave resembled that called 
Pendeen Vau in St Just, and another existing at BoUirt in 
St Buriau. Its sides were walled like that at Pendeen,® 
every successive course of stone overlapping or, as techni¬ 
cally termed, stepped over, that beneath it, by which means 
the walls converged towards the top, so as better to support 
the fiat slabs which formed the roof. 

Mr. Crozier informed me that he formerly saw about 
20 feet of this cave at Gulval entire; he stated that it was 
5 feet wide, and that the floor was flagged with granite. 
This gallery is now totally demolished, a long drain filled 
with stones alone marking its position. It has been in its 
pi^csent mined condition for the last nine or ten years. 
There are various opinions as to the use of those caves; 
some suppose them to have been sepulchral; by other anti¬ 
quaries they ai'e considered to have been hiding-places in 
times of danger; it has also been stated that the Britons 
were accustomed to lay up their corn for preservation in 
subterraneous depositories. B e maik the sites of two shallow 
shafts : these were walled around. Farther down the hill¬ 
side at p are barrows, which have never been opened ; they 
are probably sepulchral; other mounds of similar character 
may be seen on the south-eastern side of the huts, c c o are 
modem mine-barrows ; between tliese and the cave d, fences 
ran longitudinally on tlie face of the hill, the enclosed spaces 
following one above the other like a succession of terraces; 
these were very evenly levelled, and had more the appear¬ 
ance of having been used for some purpose connected with 
games than for pastures or as means of defence ; this ground 

* See BoriofKi'a Antiquities of Coniwalt, m oieuBurinfi' sboot 6 frot in height, the 
P* ^3, pL xxT. Ihis esve is described cntnijoe, 4 foot 6 inches. 
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haring been lately cultivated, much of their original form is 
destroyed. 

The Mulfra Cromlech,® on the summit of a higli round hill, 
is a very conspicuous object from this village; it is rather 
more than a mile distant Occupying a high position, on 
the opposite side of the valley, on the farm of Boscreage, is 
a curious circular enclosure, called the “ Hound.” 

In other parts of the county remains exist similar to those 
at Chysauster, and it is remarkable that most of them are 
situate in the vicinity of Cromlechs and other monuments 
which have been attributed by antiquarian writers to the 
Celts and the Bmids, Near Chhu Castle the ruins of huts 
are nearly as. remarkable as those of Chysauster, and there 
is a regular approach to the castle from the village, the way 
being protected on either side by a walled fence. The word 
Chhn or Choone has been interpreted as signifyinga dwelling 
on a common ; the castle and huts were possibly the work of 
the same people, one being constimcted for the defence of 
the other. 

The huts at Chysauster, with the exception of those 
marked a, b, are now almost entirely overgrown witli fern, 
thorns, and brambles; consequently it is difficult to trace 
their forms and arrangement with accuracy. If the site 
and other similar remains existing in the county were 
thoroughly investigated, no doubt some interesting details 
might be discovered which would throw light on the domestic 
architecture, and also on the manners and conditions of the 
ancient races by whom the West of England was peopled at 
a very remote period. 

S. T. Bl/IOHT. 


NOTE. 


The remftina of circular dwelling*, sometimes designated biit-circles, 
formed of stones laid without mortar, have been noticed in various parts of 
me British Islands, and it may probably bo concluded that tbo rudely 
fashioned abodes of the earlier inhabitants were generally thus constructed 
in all localities where stone suitable for the purpose could be readily 
obtained. We are much indebted to Mr. Blight, whose iovosiigatioti of the 
ancient crosses and antiquities in the west of Cornwall may be known to 


a Borliwe, p. 2S0, pi. xxW. It is fig«r*d 
in Mr. Blight’s Crosses aud Antiquitias 


in tho Week of Cornwall, p. (53. 
mneo, lS3d, 4lo. 
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manj of our readers/ for the notice of so lotereeting an example as tlio 
village in the parish of GuItsI, of which a memorial has been placed on 
reco^ in the foregoing memoir. It were much to be detured that a 
careful inveetigation should be made of all the remains of this deaeripiiou 
in various localities, aided by excavations sufficing to clear the sites 
from accumulated debris; and the comparison of details of construction 
or arrangement which would thus be bought to light, might tend in 
DO slight degree to make us better acquaint with the social condition, 
not leas than with the arts or manners, of ancient races in onr country. 
The mode of construction would doubtless be found modified in various 
districts, according to the nature of the materials most readily to be 
obtained; in localities, for example, where the strata supplied in abun¬ 
dance stone easily adapted for dry masonry in courses more or less 
regular, the intersfices of which may have li^en filled up with loam or 
tu^, it is probable that from a very early period domed or bee-hire 
shaped dwellings were constructed, for the most part similar to the 
cioghaun$ still existing iii some parts of Ireland in remarkable preser¬ 
vation, as described and figured in Mr. Du Noyer's valuable memoir in 
this Journal, vol. xr. p. 1. In other localities, howerer, where stone 
was deficient and wood abundant, a different and less permanent mode of 
construction would unquestionably prevail; and we may conclude that when 
the stone, from the irregularity of its fracture, was unsuitable for the limplo 
but ingenious expedient of “stepping orer," so as to form the bee-hive 
shaped roofing, the hut would be rudoTy covered in by aid of rafters sup¬ 
porting brushwood or sods of turf, as may still be seen commonly iu the 
remoter parts of North Britain. It is obviously only in moontalnous or 
uncultivated districts, on the heights of the western counties or of Wales, 
amongst the hiU fortresses of Northumheriand.or in distant parts of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, in localities still uuapproached by modem improvements, 
that we may hope to discover truces of the dwellings of races whose 
history and origin is Still merged in impenetrable obscurity. It were need¬ 
less to remind the reader of tho observations regarding the primitire'cir- 
cular huts in question, to be found in the works of Rowland or Whitaker, 
in King’s Munimenta, or the incidental mention of such dwelliogs by 
earlier writers, Boelius for instance, who speaks of examnlea existing iu his 
time in Ross-shire, “ rotunda figura, in formam campace facta." Investiga- 
tions more systematically carried out in recent timea have thrown some 
light upon the nature of the hut-circles, serving to mark tho sites of those 
curious dwelliogs of which Mr. Blight has brought before us so interesting 
and comparatively well-preserved an example. Wo may refer those readers 
who may desire further information on the subject to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s valuable Memoir on Cam Brea, in tbe Transactions of ilie 
Royal InstitoUon of Comvrall. 1860; to the notices of hut-c’u-cles within 
tho great entrenched work of Worlebury on the Coast of Somerset, investi¬ 
gated by the Rev. F. Warre, and published in the Proceedings of the 


* Andent Croesos, ia the West of 
Comwslh drawn and engraved by J. T. 
B%bt iKtndon: Sunpkin, Msreholl A 
Oo.; Penance ; Tibe^ 185®. Si^- 
ei^t pages of illustrations, representing 
croeeae, cromleeh^ cirolee of stones, io- 
scribed stooes. 8to. A second eeria of 
these interssting ooUsetions was pub¬ 


lished in 1859, oontsiniog 100 Ulustia- 
tioDS of esrly ootiquitiM of the suns 
description. Further notioM of antiqiii- 
ties ia ComwoU ere giree by tbe ssae 
sathor, in his Week at tbe Lsod’e Bod, 
recently pnbltsbed. London: Loog- 
man tu Co. 8vo. 
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Somersetshire Archeological Soeietj : to notices also in the Archeologin 
Cambrensie, toI. i. third scries, p. 255; and to the Memoir bjr Mr. Da 
Noyer (before cited) in this Journal, toI. zt. p. 1. The curious details 
regarding ancient pit-dwellings in Yorkshire, described by Dr. Toan^ in bis 
History of Whitby, to), ii. pp. 677, 681, may contribute to throw li^t upon 
the character of primitiTO lUbitations ; and the obsenrations of Dr. Wilson, 
in his Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 74i cannot fail to be read with 
interest. A remarkable description of beehire bonscs in narris and Lewis, 
by Commander F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., recently published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. toI. iii. p. 127, accom¬ 
panied by nnmerous illustrations, bos brought before us fresh and most 
instructire eridence. The examples of primitire construction there exist¬ 
ing are remarkable for their prcscrration, and the rarioty of combinations 
in their arrangement. 

Whilst the foi'egotng account of Cbysaoster by Mr. Blight was in tlie 
hands of the printer, a memoir bos appeved in the Journal of the Archmo- 
logical Association (for March, 1861). on Ancient British Walls, from the 
pen of that acute investigator of early remains, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, to 
whose notices of Cam Brea reference has already been made. It is illus¬ 
trated by a series of diagrams showing the peenliarities of ancient con¬ 
struction,—the bco-bive huts of Browu Willy in Cornwall, the walls of the 
Urge town on Worie Hill, or Worlebury, Somerset, the Carl’s work, near 
Hatbersage, Derbyshire, the hut circles on Dartmoor, Ac. Sir Gardner's 
obserrations cannot fail to be received with great interest; they throw fresh 
light on the very curioos subject of research to which he has long devoted 
attention with indefatigable persererance in various parts of the country. 

A. W. 


EXAMPLES OP MEDLaSTAL SEALS. 


In resamtng our endearoors to plaee before tbe readers of this Journal 
some of the most remarkable examples of KedimTsl Seals, it may be 
obserred that the series of cootributioDS toirards the History of Sphragistio 
Art, given in previous volumes, has been interrupted solely through the 
presence of more urgent matters of archteological inquiry. There has been 
no deficiency in the supply of ctirions iuedlted materials for the further 
exemplification of seals both in our own country and on tbe continent; and, 
vre may add with pleasure, no want of encoaragement io our researches, 
bat a growing interest in the subject, and a favourable reception of our 
former contributions. 

We have alluded repeatedly to the valuable aervices, rendered by Kr. R. 
Ready, during many past years of unwearied labour ; the student and the 
colle<Hor of Medimval Seals have had frequent occasions at meetings of the 
Institute and elsewhere, to appreciate the results of his skilful manipulation 
in copying seals by an ingenious process, attended with no risk of injury 
to the original impressions. Through facilities liberally conceded by the 
authorities of alt the Collegea at Cambridge, Mr. Reedy has been enabled 
to form a very extenrive assemblage of assls, for the most p^t previously 
unknown, amounting to nearly 7000, obtained io tbe Treasuries and MunU 
ment Rooms to which siccess has been most kindly flowed in that University. 
Of all of these seals, in addition to his large 4^lecrioa previously formed, 
facmmiles, either in gutta percha or electrotyped, may be ohtrioed. It 
may moreover be welcome to our readers to be informed, that the extensive 
stock of moulds of seals formed by the late Mr. J. JDoubleday, whose repro¬ 
ductions in sulphur have for some years been known to collectors of seals, 
has been acquired by the Britiali Museum, and of these likewise Mr. Resdy, 
being for the present there engaged, is permitted to supply copies.* That 
collectioD extends to upwards of 20,000 examples, aou among these the 
Conventual, tbe Municipal, and the Episcopal series form au important 
feature ; Hsu of all of these exist, but that of the very numerous assem¬ 
blage of Baronial and Personal seata remains to be completed. These par¬ 
ticulars, with which many collectors may not be acquainted, cannot fail, we 
hope, to prove aceepublo. 

We may here advert to the good service in this branch of archmological 
inquiry, which might advantageously be rendered by any of the nunierous 
and efficient provincial Societies, in compiling and publishing in their 
transactions descriptive catalt^ues or lists of sesls connected' with the 
county or the diocese to which their exertions are specially duected. An 
example has been well set by the Norfolk Arobsological Society, in 

* Any oommunicaticn may be addresMd to Mr. Ready at tbs office of tbs Arobsso- 
logical Institute, 26, Suffolk Street 
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gmng a catalogue of the seals of the Bishops of Nonrich from tho 
elerenlh century to the Keformation, preceded by the very curious seal 
of EthilwalJ, Bishop of Dunwich, about a.D. 850, the only matrix of an 
episcopal seal of its period with which we are acquainted.’ We may here 
likewise iiivitO'etiention to the useful inveDtory of Welsh soaU collected by 
Mr. Ready, lately published by the Cambrian Archeological Association.* 
Casts of any of these may he obtained from him. 

The increasing interest in the study and collection of Medisval Seals 
haa gtren eneourageoient to the fabrication of matrices of various mate¬ 
rials ; and it may be well to caution the unwary against such malprac¬ 
tices, which have been carried to a considerable extent both on tho con¬ 
tinent and in our own country. Fictitious matrices of brass wero 
largely manufactured in the north of Italy and certain other places, 
long before sny prevalent taste for works of Sphragistic art. Bologna 
has been mentioned as a source from which imitative seals were exten¬ 
sively supplied. These brass mstrices were, however, not without a certain 
value, being for the most part, if not wholly, casts in metal obtained 
from original impressions of ancient seals, wliich obviously might be inac¬ 
cessible to the collector, and in some insUnces unique. The accurate 
reproduction, therefore, of aucli authentic specimens, so far as it was prac¬ 
tised without deceptive intention, was not in iuelf objectionable ; but it 
naturally suggested to desigiiiug persons the means of increasing their dis¬ 
honest gains. In recent times, in our own country, fictitious matrices have 
frequently occurred, formed of jet, or of coarse bituminous shale, obtained, 
it is believed, on the north-eastern parts of Yorkshire, probably in tbe 
neighbourhood of W'hiiby, where jet is found in considerable quantities. 
These seals, in some instances fabricated with considerable skill, have been 
offered for sale In parts of England remote from Yorkshire, usually at low 
prices, and slated to have been found in burial places near those localities, 
or on tome sites of ancient occupation. It bos been supposed, with much 
probability, that the inauufocturo of such false motrices may hare been 
suggested by a curious seal of jet. preserved io the museum at Whitby, and 
bearing ibe name of Osbertde iliitune. It was exhibited in the temporary 
museum at the meeting of tho Institute at York in 1846. Sec tbe Cata¬ 
logue of Auliquities, York volume, p. 23. Several fictitious seals of such 
material have been shown at tbe meetings of the lustituto. We may hvre 
also notice fictitious matrices formed of hone-stone, or a fine-grained 
material resembling Uihographic stale, noticed in this Journal, vol. xvi. p. 
196; vol. xvii. p. 60. Of the examples which have come under our notice, 
one waa a pretended seal of King John, another of Lady Jane Grey, 
and a tliird of Mary Queen of Scots. Wo regret moreover to learn that the 
traffic in forgeries of seals has been carried to such on extent on the conti¬ 
nent, that during the last year a report on the subject was made to tbe 
Society of Antiquaries of France by M. Boutario, in which some curious 
facts ore detailed, with cautions well deserving of perusal even by the 
most wary collector. He denounces tbe fraudulent fabrication of matrices 
of ivory ; of these no example, so far as we are aware, baa occurred in this 
country. This R^rt bas b^n recently published in the Revue Arcbfo- 
logique. New Series,vol. iii. p, 167. 

* N«folk Archaeology, toLL pp. 305- • ArohmologiaCsmbrensis, third series, 

823. Thb useful catalogue was com- vol. vi. p. 261. Tbe seals enumerated 
piled by Mr. T. Q. Bayfield. smooat to 270. 



1. Rotal SidKrr or im Eagle aUached to tbe Will of King Beorj VI., 
preserved io tlie areliWes of King’s College. Cambridge, from a east made 
of it bj Mr. Kcadj, who has been liberallj allowed access to those highly 
ioteresling docuinents for the purpose of making casts of any of the seals. 

That Will. OS it is called, is in reality a declaration of tlie uses, or, as 
we should now term them, trusts of tho manors and other estates with 
which thst sovereign endowed Su Mary's College, Eton, and King's CoUege, 
Cambridge. It is dated the 124h of March, 1447, and tlie reference at 
the conclusion to the seals attached to it it. according to tho copy published 
in the CollecUon of Royal Wills, as follows :—And in witness that this is 
my full will and intent. 1 have sett hereto my great seaJe, and tlio seale of 
my said dachy,‘ and my seale apointed and assigned by me for the said 
castles, lordships, manners, lands, tsnemeuts, rents, serrieet, and other 
possessions put into the said feoffment: and ^so at well tho signet 1 use 
in mine owne governance for the sante duclite, os the signet of mine ames.” 
Though this signet is not here designated the Signet of the Bsglo, as was 
sometimes the case in documents to which it was attached, there cau he no 
doubt that it is the seal here called “ the signet 1 use in mine own govern* 
anoe for the same duclite." The real sixe of the seal is shown by tho small 
outlino woodcut; but we have thought it expedient to give it of a larger size, 
that the legend and details may more olearlj appear than they would if it 
were of the same size as the original. The device, as will be seen, is an 
engle displayed with two heads ; the legend, which is in black letter, ws 
readthiist^b* aicutaquiUptoutait:^ ab bolanbtim p . t.e..puffoi. being the 
commencemeut of the iltb vorse of the 32iid chapter of Deuteronomy in 
the Vulgate. The mediteval artist has ooiitted the second o io ff<wcans. 
By the b at tlie beginning we understand oerstu; it should have hsd s 
diagonal line through it, but this could not be gtren in type. The ground 


* ij., ofLsneutar. 
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OD which ii the device rUes boldlj ahove that of the legend, as if the 
former were a stone set probablj in silver or gold. As a work of art, 
however, this seal is bj no means what might have been expected for a 
Royal Signet of that period. The stone may have been difScult to engrave; 
but more of this here^ter. 

The existence of a Royal Signet called the Eagle has been for some 
years known to modem antiquaries. It is noticed in the Journal of Bishop 
Beckington’s Embassy to the Count of Annagnac, edited by Sir II. Nicolas 
in 182§, and is the subject of a long note in the Trevelyan Papers, vol. i. 
p. 77, published by the Catuden Society in 1857. On both occasions we 
believe the information relating to it was principally contributed by Mr. 
T. D. Hardy of the Public Record Office. In tho former publication, 
p. 130, is a woodcut of the Signet; but, having been taken apparently from 
an imperfect impression, the legeud is wanting, and the device is by no 
moans satisfactory. 

Tho earliest evidence of the use of this Signet that lias been discovered 
should seem to be a letter from Henry V. in 1421 to the Bishop of Durham, 
then Chancellor of England, which boiioludes thus Yeven under our 
Signet of tlie Egle in absence of our ootbir at our town of Doovore tlie 
viij day of June.'” The next is another letter in the samo year from the 
King to the Chancellor, which thus terminates“ Yoven under our Signet 
of the Egle in absence of our ootbir Signet at Webloy the vlj day of 
March.** In the Rolls of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 299, under 4 Henry VI., 
we find mention made of a codicil to the will of Henry Y., written with his 
own baud, “ et sigoeto suo del* Egle signato.” Henry VI. made frequent 
use of this seal. In the before-cited Journal, pp. 4, 6, are two letters from 
him in 1442, which conclude with, " Yeven under our Signet of Th’ Egle 
at our Castel of Windesore," dtc.; and several of his letters sealed with it 
are said to be existing among the public records. It was also employed by 
him to expedite his commands to the ChancellM* of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
We hare seen it designated by him in liis before-mentioned Will, the 
signet I use in mine own goremance of the same duchie.** In consequence 
of an ordiuoDco made in 1443, some doubt seems to have arisen as to the 
•validity of certain grants which had been passod under the Great Seal upon 
the authority of warrants under this Signet; and Henry VI. addressed a 
letter to his Chancellor, dated the 7tb of Nov., 23 Henry VI., under the 
Privy Seal, in which he stated that be held for good all grants since the 
lOtb year of his reign mode by letters under *' our Signetes of the Egle 
and Armes.** In the Trevelyan Papers, p. 75, is a grant to Sir John 
Trevelyan, dated the 15th of Cctober, 24 Henry VI„ which on the Roll is 
stated to have been made ** Per billam menu ipslus Regis signatam et 
signeto Aquils aigillatam.” In probably the next year, on August 4th, one 
John Kerver having been found guilty of treason, the King, in the abMQce 
of tho Priry Seal, sent a letter sealed witli the Signet of the Eagle to the 
Chsneellor, commanding him to grant the offender a pardon under the 
Great Seal.* Next in order of timo comes tho instance of the use of this 
Signet in the endowment of the befure-mentioned Colleges. On the Slst 
of May, 1454, the CoiiticU ordered that, notwithstanding in time past tho 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Laucoster of tliat part that was " putte in 
feffemeut," had in commandment from the King not to receive any letter 

’ A copy of this letter is priuWd in the Excerj>ta Historka, p. 281. 
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for his warnint of any thing to be aped by him under any seal mre the 
Sicnet of the Eagle only, the Privy Seal ihould thenceforth be tufficicnt 
vrarrant to the said Chancellor, and no other. This order 'was made dunng 
the incapacity of the King, after the Doke of York had obtwncd a place m 
the Council, and procured the impriaonmenl of hia rival Somerwt. Ihe 
Sienet of the Eagle was afterwarda used for warranta to the Chancellor ot 
the Duchy as before ; but whether in rcapect of the part not "putte m 
feffement,” or hecauao the order of Council waa disregarded, does not »PP^; 
The last known instance of the employment of this Signet was for the Will 
of Henry VII. { the seals alUched to which are therein ttid to be ‘as 
well our privy Svale, as our Signet rerooining in the keeping of our 
Secretory, and our privey Signet of the Bgrell remsyayog in our owen 
keping, as also our grete Seale.” What afterwards become of it has not 

been aseertainod. , . « , i> _ —1 

To the author of the note on this Signet m the Trevelyw 
are indebted for most of the above inaUnces of iu use; ind^ all of them, 
except the will of Henry VI., are there roentiooed. Ashe hss on two 
occasions with a considerable interval given his attention to the subject, he 
is not likely to have overlooked anything m the records that have come 
under his notice, which would elucidate it. It is not eweUy 
ho says, “ when the Signet of the Eagle was first used by the Severe gna 
of England, but it waa undoubtedly U»e Seal of the 

was annexed to the crown by King Henry III. m 1268. and then ‘o 

seal docutnenu relating to that honor in the same *‘'7 

Earldom of Chester, the Duchy of Cornwall and the 

caster, were employed in matters concerning those seignones. W »th dc^r- 

.„co^.ucl, J-.horiij.re .ould ,„b„, U... « One 

assumed that this Signet was the seal of the Honor of the Eagle. Une 
remarkable fact is, tLt among all the known lustanccs of its use, and 
among all the occasions on which it has been found mentioned, no one 
anneare to have been in aov way connected with that Honor. Its extreme 
diMimilarily aUo to the cl'ass of seals with which it has been w 

very striking. The name of the Signet, aud that alone, ^ 

ha^ suggested the opinion which has been sc confidenUy advanc^ and so 
re^ily fecepted. An honor, when used to denote a seignory. signified a 
manor^which comprised other manors dependent on it. For this rc^n tlm 
large manor where was the principal residence of an earl or 
oftmi so styled ; it was a very different thing from the earldom or barony, 
though inLly times it generally formed part 

Tha Honor of the Eagle was the mauoror honor of Poveasey. U acquire 
S narof he Honor of the Eagle after it came to he held bj 
Do Aquila in the reign of Henry 1. They derived their name f^rom Aigte 
AT L’Aiirle in Dalin Aquila. a town in Normandy, wUonM they came. 
Thev were’not at all pre-eminent either for their descent, or for 
weallli, or i„auente. The ImI of Uiom .hot l.old llo. t? 

Artuilft- He forfeited it to the crown, and Henry III., in the latli ye 
his reign granted it temporarily to Gilbert Marshall. 

?ie«rri«Ttwo knigllta; uni on iU being su^ndcred V 'A 

.1a L tUr. 9*5 lUnrv III. to Peter de Savoy, uncle of Jiueen 
EUwor * After his death some provision seems to Lave been mad© out 

* Dugd. Bar., toLL p. 475-C, 005. 
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of it for the Qooen faerself. In 63 Heory III. that King, with her consent, 
granted to their eldest son. Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 1., 
“ le honor del Bgle ove tuttos !es apurtenanaces a aroir e tenyr a luy e a ses 
ejra Re^^s de Eiigleierre ensy ke entereoient remayne a la corune quite- 
ment et entereinent par droyt heritage a tus jurs.”^ Probably tlie 
importance of the castle of Pevensey led to this annexation of the Honor to 
the crown. It appears to have cootinued entirely so annexed till the 
46 Edward III,, when Jolni of Ghent, having surrendered to tho King, 
his fatlier, the Earldom of Hiciitnond, he had in lieu of it a very ample 
grant of mauors and lauds in several counties to him and the heirs of his 
body, in tail.* This ooniprised the oastle and leueate or lowey of 
Perensey (castrum et leueatam de Pevensey) with the appurtenances, 
nothing being said of the Honor of the Eagle ,* very different language this 
from that io the grant to Edward I., where the Honor of the Eagle is 
expressly mentioned. It is not clear that tlio Honor, i.e., the seignory of 
it, passed to John of Ghent; but what did not pass to him continued, with 
the reversion on failare of hts issue, in the crown. On the accession 
of his son to the throne as Henry IV., be, not being the heir of Edward I., 
did not come within the terms of the grant to that prince ; but Henry was 
the heir in tail under the grant to his father of the castle and Icucate of 
Pevensey. Knowing that be could not be at the same time king and 
duke, lord and vassal, be was too prudent to risk the miion of his dukedom 
and hereditary estates with the crown, lest in case he lost his kingdom, he 
should lose them also. He, therefore, within a few vteeke after lie was 
acknowledged as King, obtained the sanction of Parliament to a oliartor 
settling the Duchy of Lancaster and his hereditary estates in general terms 
on himself and his heirs for ever, io remain, descend, and be adiiiiuisieied 
and governed as if he had never acquired the regal dignity.* If his father 
had the Honor of tho Eagle, it should seem to have been comprised in Uiis 
charter. On the 12ib of Pebniary following, Henry granted, it is said, the 
o6ice of constable of tlie castle of Pevensey. wicli (he Honor of the Eagle, 
and all his mauors, Isnds, dtc. in the rape of Pevensey, to Sir John Pelham 
and his heirs male, in reward for hit services ; which grant was confirmed, 
it seems, on the 1st of Julv following. This reads like a grant of the Honor 
of the Eagle alsC to Sir John io tail male, but we do not know how far 
the language can be relied on. We have the notice of the grant and vou> 
firmation in Collins’a Peerage,^ on the authority of the collections of Philpot, 
Somerset Herald, who drew out a pedigree of the Pellitm family in 1632. 
We have searched the Patent Rolls of I Henry IV. wiihout finding either 
the grant or the confirmation. They may be in the Duchy office ; for we 
loam from the same authority,' that in 3 Henry V., 1415, Sir John 
Pelham granted the office of constable of Pevensey to his son, and stated in 
tho deed that he had it by tho grant of Henry IV. under liia seal of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. We have not been able to trace the history of this 
Honor fsrlher, nor is it raaterijU fur our purpose to do so. 

The barons De Aquila, or at least the later of them, probably bore an 
eagle, os the books state, but not an eagle with two heads. However, 
waiving tltis discrepancy, we see nothing in the history of the Honor of 

* A eop 7 of this groat is printed in » Edit. 1755, voL L p. 680; edit, br 

Bsekingtoo's Journa), p. 180. Bridges, rol. r. p. 493. 

* Rymor, vol. iil p. 949, 950. • CoUiao's Peengs, 1756. toI. i p. 543 : 

* Hot POrl., roL It. p. 46. edit by Bridges, voL v. p. 600. 
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the Eagle that should hare induced our sorereigns, after the atmezation of 
it to tlie crown, to use a seal with the derice of an eagle, as the peculiar 
seal for documents relating to it. Besides that we find no example nor any 
evidence of such a practice, when we do meet with a document relating to 
this Honor, the seal is totally different; as the grant to John of Ghent 
and the letters patent of tho next daj for giving seisin,* both which were 
doubtless uuder the great seal of Edward III., and the grant to Sir John 
Pelham, which was under the seal of the Duchy of Lancaster. It is 
remarkable too, that there is no evidence of this Signet, or of anj seal with 
an eagle, having been used by Edward I., Edward II., or Edward HI., 
tliougU the Honor was unquestionably in the crown till the 46 Edward III. ; 
nor by Edward IV. or Richard III. during their respective reigns, when 
the Honor, unless it had been granted to Sir John Pelliaro, was still in the 
crown as part of the estates comprised in the Duchy of Lancaster. If 
the Honor were granted in tail male to Sir John Pelham, it is improbable 
that Henry V. and Henry VI. would have adopted the seal relating to it as 
their private slgneL This seal sppesrs to have been used only by 
sovereigns of the House of Lancaster, and by them chiefly for their 
private affairs. They, it is true, if the Honor had not been granted away, 
were possessed of that aeignorj aa part either of the duchy estates or of 
the royal demesnes. But we think the Eagle may be accounted for in 
another end wholly different manner. 

If an eagle were not ono of the badges of the House of Lancaster, it 
was frequently used by them otherwise than on this Signet. There is a 
seal of Julm of Ghent’s, engraved in Sandford/ from a deed dated the 
28th of January, 1375 (49 Edw. HI.), on which, in a quatrefoil panel, are 
the arms of tliat prince, France and England quarterly a label arm., ou a 
shield couchd, ensigned with his crest upon a beaume, and on each ride of 
the lieaume, occupying ono of the fwla, is an eagle holding in its talons a 
padlock, and tryiog to open it with its beak. The seal must be some yearn 
earlier than the deed, for the legend is—pribal : 

UiuAstr : remit : rir^monb : herb : line : Irpc : itiuMaUi: angl; and, 
as he was then Earl of Richmond, it must have been mads before the 
grant to him of the castle and leucale of Peventey on the surrender of 
that earldom in June, 1372. He is not styled King of Castile and Leon, 
though he hod assumed this title in that year on his mannage with his 
second wife Constsoee. It was an age for euigmsticol devices, often now 
difficult of solution. Whence this eagle was derived and what was signified 
by its trying to open the padlock, is uncertain. We do not think it wu 
due to the Castilian alliance; for, besides that he ie not here styled King 
of Castile and Leon, he relinquished that title in 1388, on the marriage of 
bis daughter with Uie Prince of Asturias, and yet as we shall presently see. 
the eagle, though not the padlock, was used by his desceDdaDto. It may 
have been allusive to his name, John ; but what reatraint upon or object 
of his ambirion was dimly figured by iu trying lo open the lock, is extremely 
obscure. About 1370 the illness of the Black Prince had become alarming ; 
and in the event of its proving fatal the aspiring Lancaster saw only two 
children and the young wife of Mortimer between him and the luocwon 
to the crown. He may have then entertained his project of procuring a 

• Rymer, voL iE p. *50. England, p. 244, snd oIm ia Ificbol’s 

i Genealogical HLitery of the Kings of Leioestershire, voL L pi xm. 
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settlement of the crown on the mnle usue of his f&ther,^ or eTen hU later 
one (the other baring failed), a claim on the behalf of his son, afterwards 
Henry IV., as the heir of Edmond Cronchback, pretending that he was the 
elder brother of Edward I ;* a claim which was renewed by bis son, os is 
well known, on the deposition of Richard II. If such ends or means as 
these were within the scope of this derice, we can understand why the 
lock was discontinued after Henry’s accession, and the eagle was retained 
and held in high esteem. The Falcon and Fetterlock of the Duke of 
York have been often noticed, bat the Eagle and Padlock of John of Ohent 
haro reeeired little attention. At the nuptial feast, on the marriage of 
Henry IV. with Joan of Kararro, one of the Sotiltics *' was *' Egle 
coronys in sotelte."^ The crowning of the bird was not without significance. 
Upon the soffit of the canopy of their monument in Canterbury CatJiedral 
were eagles volant and greyhounds, severally surrounded by a garter ; 
and two collars of SS. had each a golden eagle with wings expanded for 
the pendant.* The stops between the words soveraxfne and a temperanc*, 
which are soveral times repeated on the soffit, are eagles with wings 
expanded, crowned, and gennets also crowned. At the interview of 
Henry V. witli the King of France at Keulan, the former had a largo 
tent of blue velvet and green, with devices of antelopes, and on the top 
was '* a greate Eagle of golde, whose iyes wer of suene orient diamondos 
that thei glistered and shone ouer the whole fclde.” At the top of 
the French King's tent was his badge, a white hart flying, made all 
of fine silver, with wings enameled.* Henry VI., we have seen, used this 
Signet of the Eagle frequently, and at that time the eagle was regarded 
as a rojal badge. This we learn from a satirical poem, written in 1449 or 
1450, wherein the persons spoken of are indicated by their badges, over 
which their names have been inserted in a contemporary hand. In it tho 
following verses occur 

** His CamjTHhe ebswgh oflFt wt bis trsTzie 
Halil mads oor* KgoU’ bljads : 

and over ** Comysshe chawgb ” is written "Trevilian,”and over “ Egoll ” 
is ** Rex.”' By Trevilian was meont Sir John Trevelyan, who was one of 
the esquires of the body to Henry VI. 

It can hardly, we think, be reasonably held, that the eagle Uius used and 
honored by these sovereigns was due to the annexation to the crown of a 
aeignory of little import^ce upwards of a century before. 

A remarkable feature in this Signet is that the eagle has two beads. 
Did we suppose it to have been engraved for either John of Uhent or his 
son, this would present more difficulty than it does in our view of the 
subject. We think the stone was a m^ieval gem, many years older than 
the setting. That it was an engraved stone, appears almost certain from 
the impresrion. Its setting we have seen was peculiar, being deep within a 
metal rim, which rose much above it and bore the legend. The letters are 
faiot in the impression, as if in 1447 the Signet bad been a long time in use, 
and the rim a good deal rubbed down. Judging from the characters of the 

* Arcbasologis, voL xxU. p. $31. IV., p. 19; WUIemsot's Eeraldio Hotioes 

* Lekad's CoUectaass, p. A68. of Canterinur CathadraL p. 31. 

« Hartaan MSS., No. 279. « Hall, fa l»v. varso. 

* Blora’s Monumental Remains, Banry 7 Excerpta Eistorica, p. Idl. 
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legend, the eetlinff ttos moat likely executed late in the fourteenth ceatary. 
or soon after 1400. The Signet may hare been an ornamental pendant, or 
oven s gold ring with a ^m, though the shoulders haro loft no trace on 
tlio impression ; for the rim was so high that they wore not likely to touch 
the wax. At tlm probable date of the setting, the usage as to the Imperial 
Bogle was to represent it generally with two heads ; but the father and 
brother of the first Queen of Richard II. wero Emperors, and had homo it 
witli one head. The change, therefore, of that eagle from single-beaded 
to double-headed must hare l^on familiar to the Buglish court at the end 
of the fonrteenth century. But eagles with two heads had been known in 
Germany many years before, and in the East even much loogor. The 
gem of this Signet may haro come from Germany or the Bast; and John 
of Ghent or Henry IV., who boUi appear to have used more than one 
eagle, might hare seen no inoonsisteney in adopting for his signet a donblo 
o^le or two oaglos conjoined by dimidiation, as this form has been eon- 
aiderod. Tho exeention of this device reminds us of some of the Persian 
gems which are often brought from the Bast reset in rings. A medimval 
oriental with each an eagle need not surprise us. In the last volamo 
of this Journal, p. 145, attention was called to two Saracenic coins of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries which boar a donble-boaded eagle ; and in 
the very choice Collection of John Henderson, Bsq., F.S.A. aroalarge and 
beautiful braas dish inlmd with silTor, and also a fine spherical Minina 
chauffretic of nnusuol size, both evidently by the artlficeri of Uoanf or its 
neiglibourhood, and probably not later than the thirteenth century: on 
which are several auen eagles, all of tlio tamo typo and very lilto tho usual 
European form of this device in medieval times. 

The legend, as has been stated, is the commencement of the 11th 
verse of tho 32nd chapter of Deuteronomy, according to tho Vulgate. 
The whole passage is as follows:—“ Sicut aquUa provoeans ad volondum 
pullos suos, ot super eos volitans, expandit alas suae, et assnmpsit eum 
atque portavit in hnmeris auis.'* May not this have been adopted to ho 
obscurely allusiro eitlier to the ambitious Lancaster, who was to solicitous 
to advance his progeny to the throne, and who so effectually tutored tho 
aspirations of his ton that they were crowned with success ; or to Henry 
Iv., when in possession of the throne, connsclling his sons how to accuro to 
themselves the kingdom that bo bad acquired t 

As Ilonry V, made use of this Signet, it was hoped that it might bo 
found in the inventory of his jewels, d;c., whieh is published in tlio Rolls 
of Parliament i * but, though there are four signets, all of gold, and many 
rings mentioned, none of thorn could be identified with it 


2. Seal op Willum de Ponz oa Fobtibot, Earl op Albemarle.— 
For this example of a personal seal of early dato wo ore indebted to tho 
kindness of his Grace the Duke of Northnoibcrland. Tho original impres¬ 
sion is appended by a braided cord, once of two colors, red and probably 
yellow, to on undated charter or deed, whereby the Ear) gt^nted to 
Reginald “ Portarius ” (or Porter) in foe a conside^lo quantity of land in 
Cumberland, on the north side of tho river Derwent, ^tween the town¬ 
ships of Papcostle and Bridekirk, in consideration of his homage and 

» Vol. iv. ^ 214. 
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service, and at a yearly rent of two shilUngs. The document, with the con¬ 
tractions not doubtful extended, is as follows:— 

** Omnibus hoc Scriptum nudituris et visuris W. de Fore’ (o** Fort’), 
Gomes Albemarlie, ealutem. Noreritis me dedisse et concessisse, et hac 
prosenti carta mca conSrmasse Reginaldo portnrio et herodibus suis, pro 
Humagio et Servlcio suo, totam terraoi per has divisas, videlicet, a caplto 
essarti Huttiiige super Perewente in anstrali parte asceudendo usque ad 
Syket juxta terram defensibilem de Papecastcr, et sio versus occidontem 
usque ad viam Regftloni, et deinde usque ad Siket in aqulloni (tic) parte do 
Qallhebcrge, et deinde usque ad Turbariaui, ot deinde versus oriontem 
desceodendo p^ divisas inter Papccaster et Brydeskyrke usque ad ripariam 
(orripam) do Berewente ; Tenoodam et babendam do me ot heredibus ntoia 
sibi et heredibus suis libero, quicte, pacifice, ot honorifico, cum omnibus 
asiamcQtis et coniuni (nc) in omnibus infra fsic) villam ct extra de Papc¬ 
caster, pro Omni servicio ot consuetudino reddendo inde aunuatim mihi ot 
horedibus meis duos solidos, scilicet, xij denarios ad Fcntocostcn, et xij 
denarios ad festum Bcati Uartini. Ut hec donatio rata ait lioo Scriptunt 
sigilU roei apposicione corroboravi. Iliis testibus, Pomino Gnufrido do Campo 
Ponar’, Fetro Gyllotc, Willelmo do Priffelde tunc Sonoscalio do Allerdalc, 
Ada de Perewentewator, Jolianno do Brigham, Hugono do Moryscebc, 
Gaufrido Talentire, Rieai^o do Alueburche, Alano de Chaldobeclio.” 

The seat is of dark green wax, of the same size os it is represented in 
the wood-cut. On the obverse appears the Pari in armour on horseback ; 
the legend, which is now mutilated, we may safely assume to havo boon 
originally as follows, the missing letters being supplied iu pareuthescs: 
— &i(oiLL : ) wiLLfiufi : DB : F0R2 : ooh(itis : ai.bbuarl)ib. On tiic 
reverse is an escutcheon, having tho upper comers rounded off according to 
a fashion not uncommon among Scotch seals of the period, which is cliargoff 
with a cross palouco vair; the legend, which is also mutilated, was in 
all probability os follows, tlio missing letters beiug supplied as before:— 
8 Ecr(btvm : wiLLBUti : d)b : fork : couiTis : albbmarlie. 

The origin of tliis namo, Forz or Fortibus, wo have not scon noticed. It 
should seem to bo French and local; possibly from Fors, a village in 
Poitou, about four leagues south of Niort, or from a sctgnory of Fors in 
Poitou. That province came to tlic Kiugs of England by the marriage of 
Henry 11. witli his Queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine. Tho earliest mention wo 
have found of tho family is in 1 Richard I. (1190). when William dc Forz 
was a witooss to a charter granted by that King to tho Jews, and dated at 
Rouen.* In the same year William de Fors de Vlerum or Valoron was 
with Richard in Anjou, and was created one of the admirals of his fleet 
about to sail for Palestine:' and soon affter we hare *'Williclmum do 
Forz Pulerum,” associated with several bishops and barons who engaged on 
oatl), that RichaH should observe a treaty which lie had entered into i^tli 
Tancred, Bang of Sicily.* Ulorum or Valeron was most likely a scignory 
or some local distinctiou. The same person was doubtless intended on 
each of these throe occasions. Seeing tho spelling of the name in this 
countiy was For*, and occasionally Forts, it is not improbable that it was 
here pronounced as if written Forts, and if so, this would account for its 
plural form in Latin, de Fortibus. There was a few years later a William 

• Rymer, voL L p. 51. - Brompton, Script Dscem, U7S. 

* Bovsoden, Ssript. p. Bcdam, (JCC; * Rymer, voL L p. 52: 
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Oo Forts of Vlvonno, in Poitoa, who horo different Anns from thoM abore 
luciUioned. For iu tlie Boll of Armi, t. Hen. 111., edited by NicoUs, 
wo find 'William do Fovtx do Vivonia with tlio arms, *' d'argent a clicf 
do goules ; ” %vhilo in the same Roll those of tho Earl of Albemarle, who 
WAS a William do Fore, are *'do goules ung oroix pate do verro.” This 
William do Forts do ‘Vironia was probably tUo samo person that is men* 
tioned as William do Fort'ibas in tho Additions to Dugdalo'a Baronage, in 
tho CollcctAuea Topographica, &c., vii. p. 137, under Malet. According 
to Bugdale, Mnbel, tho elder daughter and codieir of William Malet. mar¬ 
ried Hugh do Fteton. The learned contributor of those Additions calls tlio 
family Ftootn, and says : *' The family was seated in Poitou, and this 
Hugh, who married tlio older eo-hoir of Ualet, was steward of Poitou, 
Aquitaine and Gascony, under Ring Henry the Third. He had issue by 

tho said Mabel two sons, 'William and Hugh, and one daughter. 

William the eldest boo was oallod do Fortihos (oh militarem virtutem) and 
in 32 Henry HI. had leave to go over to Poitou to recover such lands and 
tenements os ought to descend to him hy ioheritADce from tho death of 
Americ de Vivonia his uncle. Ho married Maud de Rymc, sixth daughter 
and co-heir of Syhyl de Ferrars, by whom he had fonr daughters his co¬ 
heirs.” According to French genealogists, it should seem prohahlo that 
this William was a cadet of the house of YtroDuc, and derived hia surname 
from a seignory of Fors.’ The anna of 'Vivonuo were crm. a chief gu. 
Those ascribed to him in tho Roll t. Henry HI. are not more unliko than 
might ho oxpectod to ho home by a junior branch of tho family. The uncle, 
Americ, moy liavo been tho head of the French fomily. If the Earls of 
Albcmavlo named Do Forz were of the Vivonno family, tho first of them 
hod most likely aasumed for his arms gu, a cross patonco uatr. 

Thero wero three of those Earls, grandfather, father, and son, who 
had tho Christian uamo of William. Tlio grandfather married Hawise, 
daughter and heir of William lo Qros, Earl of Albemarle, and widow of 
Williem do Mandeyillc, Earl of Essex, who died in 1189. This Wiliiam do 
Forz died in 1195, leaving his wife surviving, who then married Baldwin 
de Betun. He became Earl of Albemarle in her right, and died in 1212 : 
whereupon her only son, William do Forz, became Earl when ho could 
have been but just of age. Ho married Aveline, daughter of Richard do 
Montdehet, and died in 1241, Laving been for awhilo an aetWo supporter 
of King John, though ho was ono of tho twcaty>Sro barons chosen to 
enforco hit observance of the Great Charter, ilo had a confirmation of 
his lands by that King in thu slxtccuth year of bis reign. His son and 
heir, William, married first Christiau, daughter aud one of tho co-heirs 
of Alan do Galloway, and secondly, Isabella, daughter of Baldwin Earl of 
Rivers, aud died in 125C. He had three sons and two daughters; the 
sons and ono daughter died young and without issue ; tho other daughter, 
whose uamo was Arcline, became his solo heir, aud moiiied Edmund Earl 
of Lancaster, sou of Henry III. 

The deed, wo have seen, is undated; but from the handwriting, the 
language of tlic grant, tho cliorscter of tho seal, and some indirect evidence 
supplied by the names of some of the witucsscs, which will be presently 
noticed, we arc led to attribute the document to the second William do 

> See nietiounaire de la Koblcsee, t. Fors; and Dictinuiaire Oeneslogique, Ac., 
Paris, 1757, v. Vivoune. 
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For*, who wo* Earl of Albemarle from 1212 to 1241, The arm* ascribed 
to these Earls by Brooke, uncoirected by Vincent, are the same as those 
of William de ForU of Vironne in the Roll t. Henry 111.; and in tho Roll 
of Arms t Edward III., printed in Collectanea Topographico. &e., ii. p. 324, 
we find “ William do For* de Coupland * port d’argent ovo un chief do 
goules; ccatuy feast Conte d’albemarle.” But it appears from the Roll 
t. Henry III., tliat tho then Earl of Albomarlo, who was most liUoly the 
third of tho name, bore gu. a cross patdo voir: at that timo patde often 
meant what is now termed palonce. the form shown in tho woodcut of the 
seal. A portion of what is supposed to hove heon a surcoto of tho last 
mentioned Earl is engraved in VetusU Mon. vl. pi. xviii., on which are o 
cross patonco voir, and a lion rampant <*». for Rivers, his scooiul wife; and 
in the letterpress that accompanies it there is a woodcut of a seal on which 
aro an escutcheon charged with a cross patonco vair, and tho legend sioill . 
COM. otills{lmi . d)b . PORZ. The form of tho escutcheon is like that on 
tho seal to tJiis document, and both these seals may probably bo referred 
to the same Earl. If so, tho equestrian fi^ro on the obverse of the scat 
now engraved would scorn to show they are both earlier in date than 1241, 
when the third William de For* succeeded to the earldom. 

Of tho grantee, Reginald Portarius, nothing more hoe been dUoovorod ; 
nor have wo been able to identify any of the witncasca to tho grant; 
but six of them are found attesting a grant by a William de For*, Earl of 
Albemarle, to tho Priory of St. Bocs,‘ and they arc there associated with 
Sir Thomas Keret and Sir William de Irehy, names which occur several 
times in the Clofte and Liberate Rolls of the reign of John. Tho formei* 
was one of tho Flemish knights in his service, and was rewarded by some 
giants of land in Kent and Essoi, but wo can find no mention of him or 
any son of him after that reign. The latter was in that King’s service as 
•• vndeleUus,” in tho twelfth and fifteenth years of his reign, having charge 
of his dogs on several occasions, and being otherwise employed in matters 
relating to hunting. Ho was of tho Cumbrian family of Ircby,® and at 
that time most likely young. In 17 John, a precept was issued to 
the Slioriflf of Carlisle, to deliver to him land lately held by Nicholas do 
Stonteville in tho vale of Liddell, and land late of Ramilph Wonekil in 
tJlvesdale.’ He married ChrisUan, daughter of Odard do Hodcholmc, 
and left a daughter Christian, Ins heir, who married TJiomas do Lasccll." 
A Sir William do Ireby appears also as a witness to a grant by Richard, 
King of the Romans, to Knaresborough Priory in 1257.* If this wero 
the same person, lie was then in all pliability above aixty years of age. 
He was living at that lime, but it may have been a great nephew of tho 
same name, grandson of his eldest brother. In the grant to St. Bees 
Priory, as printed in tho Monasticon, William de Briffeldo is called 
"senescallo de Cokennutlia,” and Alan de Clialdebeche appears os "Alano 
persona do Caldebec,” whilo tho name, Geoffrey de Campo Denar' is given 
as Galfrido de Chaodever.” Supposing Campo Denar’ to bo correct, 
it might mean Campeny, or Campeiieys, occording as we read Denarii, or 
Deuarionim; names derived from Do Campania, and to bo found in tho 


* Coupland was in Cumberland near 
Wbitabareu. See Mon. Ang. (orig. edit.) 
Tol. i. p 396. 

* Mou. Ang., Tol. i. p. 397. 


* Hutchiaaon, vol. ii p. 365. 

^ Eoi. Litt, Claua i. p. 256. 

* Excerpta o Rot Fin., voL ii p. 267. 

* UoQ. Ang., voi ii. p. 83A 
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recordB of that period. As Odo. Earl of Champapo. tte 

brother, had bein the founder of tho family ^h.ck 

Hairise. the wife of the first William de For*. “ “ 

some of their dependents may hate had the somame W®* 

was, howercr, the name of CaudeTre at the same “ W 

suppose, from one of the three places m Hampshire so called, and foimerly 

r.pelt: hot now Candorer. The two last syllables seem he 

that occurs in Micbeldever, a place in the same coun^ 

Whence it came and what is iu meaning. « uncertmn ; , 

of defer and deft it is found in Anglo-Saxon times. If an English 
scribe did translite Campeneys (now Champnoyi) into Do Cwipo 
orum, it was not a bolder flight than his who rendered Hus«y by Usm 
mare. We hare sought iu Tain for some other mention of tins Sir Geoffrey, 
to clear up the obscurity that cntclopci his s^name. •* *;n 

As to the land comprised in this grant to Reginald Portanos, it will ^ 
observed that the houudarics are given with a degree of particularity 
unusual in a deed of that period. These one of the of the 

Inetitute, Mr. Frechcville Dykes, who resides near the spo^ has been so 
obliging as to examine with great care, and has been able W trace 
closSy as to ascertain that the land U almost J* 

hamlet of Haimes Hill, containing about 165 
township of Dovenby. The head of tho assart (or clearing), the 
(or Holm),' and alJo the two SiUets. or 9*“'-« 

Lued at the present day. can be identified. He finds the Viam 

Regalom," ho thinks, iu tho Roman road, the ‘ 

in the remains of earthworks which mark the site of what was ^ 

station at PapcasUo ; or it may have been i 

and liable to be fenced or ioclosed (terra in defense).’ Gallhobci^ge is 
uL GaUow Barrow (or Gallows UiU). and the turbary » 
moss » This land was, in all probabdity. some part of that which bsd clc 
scendod to the grantor William do Fora from his of 

William le Gms. Earl of Albemarle, by hi. r*/® 

William Fit* Duncan, son of Duncan, the illegitimate brother of UaviU. 
King of Scotland. At that time Cumberland, it wiU ^1®? 

been roccntlv part of Scotland, or at least held by tho Kings of Scotland. 
The d3i of U e mSor of Allerdale, of which this land probably formed 
part. r«t ?orth in the proceedings in a suit prosecuted in t'® J 

of England in the reign of Edward II. for the 

Lucy and Thomas de MuUon, who claimed it os tho ho.rs of W.Uiam b U 
Duncan, after tho death of Avolino. the daughter aud hoir of the third 

William do For*, Earl of Albemarle.’ .wav 

W. S. WALFORD awn ALBERT WAY. 


» HuUi^ is proUbly o SSrSS! 

Oermnn Butung (puture), thoiwU we ^ow ^ w p J p 



Original ©ocumcnts, 

DEEDS EELATDfG TO PROPERTY IN VARIOUS PARTS OF YORK¬ 
SHIRE: FROM THE MUNIMENT ROOM AT WOOLLEY PARK 
NEAR WAKEFIELD. 

OOKMVKICATED BT GEOROB WINTWOBTS, Ssq. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. George Wentworth, to whoso obliging 
coumunicatious we hare been on foroior occosions iuilcbtod for documents 
and information connected with localities adjoining his paternal estates in 
Yorkshire, wo ore enabled again to place beforo our readers eridenoo of a 
similar nature, by aid of which light is thrown upon the dosceut of familios 
and property, especially in tho picturesque and fortilo dales of tho Wharfs 
and tl>e Airo. 

Of tho miscellaneous documents thus kindly ontrnsted to us from tho 
Muniment Room at Woolley Park, it has appeared advisable, with ouo 
oxcopiioD, to giro only detailed abstracts, which may proro more accoptablo 
to the general reader than the tedious repetition of legal phraseology. 

The earliest of the documents placed in our hands on the present occa¬ 
sion by Mr. Wentworth bears date s. B. 1298, and it relates to Foolo, a 
township in the parish of Otley, where tlie prioross and eonrent of Artliing- 
ton had possessions about &ro miles to tlio sonth of tlie river Wharfo, on 
tho south bank of which the Priory stood.. Of this document tho following 
is an abstract. 

Deed indented, dated on tbo feast of the Invention of tho Holy Cross (May 
3), A.D. 1298, whereby John, called Kusselle, vicar of tho church of Knarcs- 
borough, leased to Sir lUchard de Goldsburghe, knight, all tho land witli tho 
appurtenoncea which the said John had in the town and territory of Fotiol 
of the demise of the Prioress and Convent of Arthiogtone ; to hold to tho 
said Richard his heirs and assigns from the feast of Su Martin in that year 
for tbo term of sixteen years next following, at the yearly rent of 33s. 4<f. 
Witnessed by *' Laureocio de Artliingtono, >ViIlelmo le Huntc do Adel, 
Wiilelmo do Add do Arthiogtone, Ro^rto de Fouel, Paulino de eadom, et 
aliis.'* Appended by a parchment label is a seal on lino red wax, of 
pointed-oval form, length about { of an inch ; the device is the Virgin seated, 
with the infant Saviour on her knees ; legend— hater dbi usherto mbi. 

Sir Richard de Goldsborongh, ono of the parties in tho foregoing loose, 
was of a family of note in tbo West Riding of Yorkshire, and named from 
tlieir residence at Goldsborongh near Knarosborough. Mr. AVentworth 
observes that a Sir Richard de Goldosburgh received a pardon 22 Edw. III., 
with several other knights, for bolding justs at Wakefield. (Sec Cal. Rot. 
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Pat. p. 157.) He may probably bare been tbe person whose name occurs 
in tie following remarkable document sent to us by Mr. Wentworth. 

■ •* Ccste endenture fait entre monsire Richard do Goldesbuigbo, cUvaUr, 
dune part, et Robert Totte, seignour, dautrepart, tosmoigno qe le dit moo* 
airo Richard ad graunte et leeae at dit Robert deuz Olyrorea oonteoa^a 
vynt quatre blomes do la feete seynt Piere ad vincula Ian du regne lo Roi 
Edward tierce apros le conqueste vynt sysme, en sun parko do Creskolde, 
rcndaunt al dit monsire Richard cbesqune aemayn quatorzse soutz dargent 
duraunt lea deuz Olyrers avaunt dits ; a tenir et avoir al avaunt dit Robert 
del avaunt dit monsire Richard de la feale seynt Piere avaunt diet, taunque 
lo boia soit ars du dit parko a la volunte lo dit monsire Richard sauns inter- 
rupcione [e le dicte monsieur Richard trovers a dit Robert^ urre auffiaaunt 
pur lez dits Olyvers pur le son donaunt, fatevlined]. Bt fait a aavoir 
dit Robert ne nule ae soens coupara no abatera nule minere darbre no fle 
boja pur les deuz olyvers avaunt dits mes par la veu et la lyvero lo dit 
monsire Richard, on par ascun autre par le dit monaire Richard assigne. 
En tesmoigaunz («c) de queux obose# a ceales presentes endentwca lea 
parties entercbanngablement ount mys lour seals. ^ Escript a CresWde lo 
meskerdy en lo semayn de Pasque Ian avaunt diste. * (Dec. 26, 1352.) 

The foregoing deed baa appeared well deserving of being printed at 
length, os it seems to relate to certain metallurgical operations, and may 
possiblv tend to throw light upon iron workinga in Yorkshiro at an early 
period. The park of Creskelde, in which Sir Richard do Qoldcsburghe 
leased to Robert Tolte' “ deuz Oljverca contenaunz vynt quatre blomes, 

IS situated, as Mr. Wentworth informs us, near Otley, the name being 
at the present time written Kirakill. The manor, now tlio property of the 
Darwin family, formerly belonged to the Wentworths of Woolley ; Michsel 
Wentworth, who lived in the reigns of James I. and Charles I., died in 
1631 seized of the manor of Kerskill and lands in Artbiugton. He left 
Kerskill to bis son. Sir George Wentworth, by whom it was portioned out 
to his daughters, and thus passed out of the family. 

We have sought in vain for a saUsfactory mterpretation of the *' 
contenaunz vynt quatre blomes,*’ which we must admit our mabihty to 
ezplain. Bloom, it is wcU known, is a motaUurgical term si^ifying a 
hammered mass of iron (Ang-Sox. Bloma, aroaas or lump of mettd; Gonn. 
Eisem Blume), the first form into which the metal it wrought aOer it haa 
been melted from the ore. A Bloom U usually described as a four-aided 
ingot about two feet ia length ; the next process boing the roducUon of 
blooms into aocouies, or flat bars with a square rough knot at esen end. 
The large amount of the payment to be made by the lewee here de^w 
notice, being 14 shillings a week “duraunt les deuz Ol^rs ; but it 
must be observed that the Olyverea were of limited durability and probably 


1 Sm a descent of the CsTsily of Totty 
in Whitaker's Docatos Leodiensis. A 
Robert Totty occurs as party to a de^ 
iu 1404. The name etUl occurs at Laed^ 
* It must be obeerved that, although 
the word haa here been printed ‘'Olyver," 
(Uie 0 being taken aa equivalent to v); 
yet, as will be obvious to thoee who are 

VOL. XVUI. 


oonvensot with the writaag of tha period, 
this word of unknown derivation ought 
posaibly to be read " Olinaree;" we have 
sought, but in vain, for any arohalsm « 
lo^ term oonnocted with metal-work- 
isg or any other craft which may aupply 
a clue to the lignificatieo of it so read. 
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ptrithed in the using, and the lessee vos to be supplied with fuel, on con¬ 
dition that no tree should he felled without consent of the lessor. 

There ocetun in this curious littlo docutnent another term involred in 
some obseuritj. Sir Richard covenanted to provide “urre suffisaunt pur 
lee ditz Oljvers." It lias been suggested that um may signify ore, and 
the word occurs in tliis sense in old French writers; Roquefort gives 
**Ch‘ei mine, trdsor, metal quelconque.*' ’ We hope that some of our 
readers, conversant with archaisms of this class and period, or with 
technic^ words in use in the districts of Yorkshire which abound in 
mineral wealth, may favour us witli some more satisfactory interpretations 
of the terms which Mr. Wentworth has thus brought under our con¬ 
sideration. 

It appears by another doeument preserved at Woolley that, two years 
subsequently to the date of this lease, Sir Richard do Ooldesburgho granted 
to John do Hain and Robert de Chewortb, his park of Creskeld, **cum 
claustura et fossata,” and all otlier appurtenances, to bold to them and 
their heirs of the chief lords of the fee by the services therefore doe and 
accustomed. To this deed (without witnesses) dated at Lamely, " die 
venationis, in crostino Ascensionis domini," 28 £dw. III. (23 May, 135i}, 
the grantor appended his sea). The impression is on red wax; the seal is 
circular and bears an escutcheon charged with a cross moline, From tho 
Roll of Arms, compiled 1337—1350, edited by Sir H. N.NicoIas, we learn 
that Monsire de Goldesbrough "port d’argent a une crois patey du sable.” 

With the documents alre^y described Mr. Wentworth has communicated 
two others, concerning the possessions of the Cistercian Monastery of 
Byland, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. These deeds relate more 
immediately to the estates of his family at Woolley. Of the first tho 
following is au abstract t— 

Deed indented, dated at Woolley (Wlveley) on the feast of Pentecost 
(June 8) A.n. 1348, whereby Thomas de Stayntone of Woolley released 
to the Abbot and Convent of Byland (Dellalanda) and their successors all 
services corporeal and incorporeal, vis., homage, scutage, suit of court, or 
any other foreign service, or any customs, exactions, or demands which he 
claimed from them for all their lauds and tenements within the territory of 
Woolley, except the rent of 2s. 3d. for land which the said Abbot and 
Convent hold of him in "Wlveley Morehouse ” by fealty and the aforesaid 
rent. Witnessed by " Dominis Willelmo Seote, Briano de Thomhille, 
Henrico de Sotehille, militibus, Hugono de Brereley, Jobanne de Stayn¬ 
tone, Laurencio de Stayntone, et Tboma de Stayntone, filiis Thome de 
Stayntone, et allis.” Seal missing. 

With this document a second has been preserved, relating to the same 
transaction, and executed on the same day, and in presence of the same 
witnesses- We here give an abstract of it:— 

Deed indented, dated at Woolley (Wlveley) on the feast of Peotecest 
(June 8) A. n. 1348, whereby Robert de Stayntone, son and heir of 

* Ang.-Sax. Ora,v«na flwfo/lt. Accord* gives, in his Norman Dictionary, "«rc, 
tng to anutlier supposition, «m losy burned." 
jignii)r fuel, from uro, to bum ; EolUom 
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Thomas de Stayntona of Woollej, released to the Abhoi and Conrent of 
Bylaud (Bellalanda) for erer all services corporeal and incorporeal and 
foreign, and also all exactions, customs and demands for all their lands 
and tenements vrithm the territory of Woolley, except tfao land in 
** Wlreley Morehouse/’ for which they pay annually 2s. 3^. for all 
service, as appears in a certain quit claim hy Thomas his father to the said 
Abbot and conrent. Witnessed by ** Dominis Willelmo Scot, Briano de 
Thornhille, Henrico do Sotehillo, militibos, Thoma de Stayntone, Hugone 
de Breresley, Johanne de Stayntone, Laorencio de Stayntone, et Thoma de 
Stayntone, fiUis Thome de Stayntone, et aliis.” 

Appended by a parchment label is a fragment of a seal of dark green 
wax, of pointed-ovai form, abont 11 inch in width; the derice appears to 
hare been an ecclesiastical figure standiug, holding in his right hand a 
ororier, and in his left s closed book against his breast; on each side is 
suspended an escutcheon charged with a lion rampant; the ground is 
diapered. Of the legend only the letters * * su * * remain. On the 
1 ‘ererse is an impression of a counterseal, probably the abbot’s leerctum, of 
oral form, about | inch in length; the derice, a gem, possibly antique, is a 



bull; the legend is—•orroTTAHiTEDAt: *—No perfect impression of any 
seal of Byland Abbey appears to be known. In the last edition of the 
Monostleon a mutilat<^ impression is meutioned, of which the derice seems 
to hare been an abbot with a crosier in one hand and a book in the other ; 
of the legend no more remained than • • • • abbatis • db ■ bei. * • • * It 
was appended to a deed without dote, probably of the thirteenth century, 
in tlie OflSce of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mon. Angl. rol. r, p. 345. We 
are indebted to Mr. Wentworth for an impression of another seal, probably 


* The eouQter swl of which wo have 
here su impreesion was doubtless one of 
tho iaterosdnE ol&n of seals, consistisg 
of antique or modiwval gams set La in* 
sorib^ rims of ^ver or other metab 
Sxomplea have been notioed in this 
Jourud, toL UL p. 78, eepecially one 


found in SuSbllc, and exhibited Iwtho 
lata Uarquls of Northamptoa. hu. C. 
Roach S^th haa giveo a very ounoos 
memeir on medisval eeala set with 
ancient gems^ CoUecta&ea Antiqna, 
roL iv. p. 65, where numerona ezamplea 
are figured. 
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of the ftame abbey, now detached, of which the device appears to hare 
been an eoolesiastlcal figure standing, between two escutcheons each 
charged with a lion rampant. The dimensions, form, and general design 
appear to have been very like those of the seal above described, but it is 
evidently from a different matrix, and there is no counterseaL Two coats 
have been assigned to Byland Abbey, namely, gules a lion rampant argent 
debruised with a crosier in bend sinistelr or; and quarterly gules and 
argent a crosier in bend dexter or. The former was doubtless the coat of 
the founder Boger de Mowbray differenced with a crosier ; whioli addiUou 
does not appear upon cither of the seals sent by Mr. Wentworth. 

It will be noticed that the legend upon the secretxtm used by the Abbot 
of Byland, as above described, supplies another example of the mysterious 
talismanic, or phylacterio, inscriptions which have been noticed in former 
volumes of this Journal, as occurring upon personal ornaments, brooches, 
and rings, mostly of the fourteenth century. Such objects appear to have 
been regarded as endued with certain physical qualities; they were 
designated ** mcdicinable," or virtuosi,*’ and they were probably held in 
coosiderablo estimation. 

The particular formula which bore occurs has been frequently noticed 
npon finger-rings, engraved upon the hoop, but we do not recall any 
example of its use as the legend on a seal. Of the former, we may cite a 
ring figured in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 267, found at Bredicot, Worcester¬ 
shire, and inscribed- tbbbalovthotthaki ; another found in Rocking¬ 

ham Forest, described ibid. p. 368, and bearing the legend— -h ovttv :■ 
evTTa : hadros : adros, and on the inner side— yoros : unnos : thebal ; 

also a third, found on the Glamot^ansbire coast, and inscribed-i- thebal 

. OYT . OTTTARi. Scverol other rings with the like mysterious inscriptions 
might be enumerated, and they were probably regarded as cliarms against 
cramp, the falling sickness, and other disorders. On a silver ring-fibula 
in Mr. Waterton’s collection the following occurs, with other mysterious 
inscriptions, in niello— + oveovOBAiTBRANi ALriiA et • m. It was ob- 
taiued at Florence. Amon^ physical charms in an English medical MS. at 
Stockholm, and published m the Archieologia, vol. xxx. p. 390, a formula 
bearing considerable resemblance to those above cited is given aa of virtue 
against toothache—" for peynys in theth.” 

In a Tolomo amongst the MSS. in the Cathedral Library at Canterbury, 
entitled—Liber Majoris Voluminis Secretorum*’ (maiked B. 8.), the 
following curious prescription is preserved: 

“Pro Spasmo.—^Accipe unam cedulam pergameni, et scribe prinoo 
stgnum crucis, hoc modo 

“ + Thebal -f Guibe + Gutbanay + in nomine patris + et filij + et 
spiritus sancti amen + IKc nazarenus + Maria + Johannes + Michael 
+ Gabriel + Rapael + Verbvim caro factum est 

“ Postea claudatur ista cedula ad modum unius litere itaut non levitor 
possit aperiri. Qni vero super se istud carmen honesto et reverenter por- 
taverit in dei omnipotentis nomine, et crediderit, sine dubio a spasmts 
salvus erit. Istud carmen habeatur in moguam reverentiam propter deum 
qui virtutem dedit verbis, lapidibus, et korbis; et secrete servetur ne omnes 
nweant hoc carmen, ne forte virtutem a deo datam amittet.’* 


Beinde scribe hec nomtna sic,- 
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It $1iou1d be obserred tbat the crosses id this tengular pb^eal formols 
are altemotelj robricatcd and colottred blue { in form they are Blmilar to 
that abore figured. We ore not airaro that this recretwn has been cited in 
any notices of the charms and mysterious pbylacteric carmine so much in 
vogue in medieval times. Another formula in the same MS. gives the 
word “ Tbebel, '* in directions for the invocation of good angels; it is 
entitled Angelicum volamen de proprio angdo.*' 

With the documents already noticed we have recmved by Mr. Went¬ 
worth's kindness the following, of somewhat later date* and relating to 
property in the West Biding of Yorkshire, between Leeds and Bradford. 
It may be r^ardod with interest on account of the distingnishod personage, 
Humphry the Good Duke of Gloucester, whose name here occurs as one 
of the feoffees of Margaret ^Uyng of Wadlondes, a place now called 
Woodland Hall, near Bradford. Of her history or connexion with the 
parties here named, Mr. Wentworth has not supplied^ particulars. 

Heed dated at Wadlandes, 10 August, 11 Hen. VI. (a. d. 1433). 
whereby Margaret BoUyng granted to Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, John 
Leventhorp, sen., John Leventhorp, jun., John ^ng, vicar of Ealifia, 
Robert Broune, parson of Kigbley, Cristopher Spenser, esq., Robert 
Inskipe,. vicar of Calvcrley, Richard Willesthorpe, and John Risshewortijc, 
ail her estate in all lands and tenements, rents and services, in Calveriey, 
Parsley, Pudsey, Wadlandes, and Ecclesbille, which she lately had of the 
feoffment of Thomaa Thomour her father ; to hold to them aud their beira 
for over, of the chief lords of the fee by the scrricea therefore due aud of 
right accustomed; upon condition that the Duke, &c., or one of them, 
should reinfeoff her and her heirs, or perfom the will of her or of her beira 
in any other manner when they bad notice thereof; with a power of 
ro^^Dtry to her and her heirs in case the said Dnke, &c., should refuse so 
to dOb Witneased by " Walter© Calveriey armigero (Jobanno .... Henrico 

. erased), Roberto BoUyng, Willelmo Rotheley, et aliis (Willelmo de 

Leventhorpe .... Johanne de UiUe de Wulstone, interline^.’* Appended 
by a parchment label is a small circular seal of red wax, 4 in. ditm. ; the 
device is on M. rudely executed. A. W. 
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PcccHiber 7, I860’. 

OcTiVics Mobqas, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Ciiair. 

Os occasion of tlio opening Mooting of another Session, Mr. Morgan 
ohserred that he could not refrain from offering a passing allasion to the 
satisfaction with which he had participated, amongst many friends whom he 
now saw before him, in the cordial reception giren to the Instituto at the 
Annual Meeting in Gloucestershire. The retro^ect of that 
gathering renewed his impression in regard to the valuable rcsulto with 
which it bad been attended, in the elucidation of local subjects of great 
historical and archmological interest, to which attention had been drawn m 
the excursions, and throngh the valuable memoirs read on the oMasmn by 
Professor Willis, Dr. Guest, Professor Westmacott, the Rev. 0. H. 
home, Mr. Powell, Dr. Ormerod. the Rev. S. Lysons, with other talented 
fellow labourers in the field of archmological investigation, through whose 
co-operation at Gloucester a fresh and important light had bwn thrown 
upon many subjects of local history and antiquities. Of the Temporary 
hlusenm, which had been more than usually attractive and composed in gre^ 
port of objects of local interest, a detailed Catalogue would soon be pu^ 
fished. After some mention of the encouraging prospects presented to the 
Society at Peterborough, the place selected for their next annual assembly, 
Mr. Morgan then announced that, at the desire of many membe«, and 
encouraged by the gratification expressed on occasion of the Special Exhi¬ 
bitions at some of the Monthly Meetings during the last Session, it had 
been determined to select special subjects for illustration at three of the 
meetings in the ensuing year, in alternate months. The subjects priwosed 
<«rere>-Antiquities of Brouse—Ancient Tissues, Embroideries tmd Book- 
biodings,—and lastly, for the June Meeting, Geras and Intaglios. His 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough had been pleased to offer, with very 
gratifying liberality, to entrust a selection from the invaluable Blenheim 
Collection of Antique Sphragistic Art to enrich the Series. 

Mr. J. T. Buoht ,of Pensance, author of two interesting volumes on the 
Wayside Crosses, inscribed slabs, and early antiquities of Cornwall, com¬ 
municated an account of the vestiges of an weient village near Pensance. ■ 
It is printed in this volume, p. 39. , » • 

Mr. Jaices Yatbs offered some obserrations on cromlechs in Cornwall, 
locally termed Quoits j be presented to the Society drawings executed by 
himself on a largo scale, representing the following remarkable examples ; 
Chfin Quoit, on a tumulus near Ch&n Castle (figured in Lysons’ Cornwall, 
pi. xil.); the Trcvchd Stono, a cromlech of largo dimensions, 1J mile N. 
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of St. Clear; also the cromlecb on tlie hills between Maidstono and 
llochester. in Kent, known as Kite Cotty House. Notices of stone monu. 
ments of this description in Cornwall are gircn by BorJwe. pp, 230, 287 ; 
Ltsohs, p. ccxix. ; end in the Archteologia, toI. xit. p. 22S. 

Dr CBARiTOjr, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of NewcasUe, 
sent the following particnlars relating to a discovery of iron weapons at 
Little Greencroft, near Lanchester, Dorhom, of which a drawing was 
exhibited. The objects were described as of a miscellaneous charMter. 
They were discorered in the bank of a rivnlct, by a man who was filing. 
Their position was about four feet below the present surface ; and attention 
was calW to them by observing on© of the axes sticking out of the bank. 
All the articles are of iron, eighteen in numbers they consist of two swords, . 
one broad double^ged sword, with the hilt perfect; the other, much corroded, 
bcinff single-edged, and ornamented down the blade. Of wes, there are 
four, three of them similar in form, but different in sire. There are four 
scythes j a double-headed pick, like the ordinary miner's pick, but smaller; 
a single-headed mattock; two other implements, also a pike head, a ring of 
iron lie that of a bridle bit, and the remains of a buckle. These arc the whole 
of the objects discovered, as it is believed, except one other axe-head. The 
large sword, which has suffered only in a sligUt.de™, from corrosion, and at 
first sight appears more like bronie than iron, is 34^ inches in total lengtli. 
The hilt, from the cross-piece to the extremity, 5 inches; the blade, which 
Upcrs gradually to a point, U 2^ inches at its broadest nart near the hiU ; 
two disUnct ribs run down the blade at about half an inch from eiUier edge. 
The cross-guard is crescent-shaped, its end projecting about balf-ao-iuch 
from tlie blade, and the hilt is mounted with a piece of similar f^. within 
the curve of which is a knob, forming a substitute for a pomd. The second 
sword is of iron, without the hilt, and greatly cotroded; ito length la a^t 
30 inches, of which the blade measures obout26 inches. Itlasingle-edged, 
and along the blade, in two lines, runs an mloid ornament, apparently ot 
alternate copper and gold threads. From indications in some parts of the 
blade, it woiSd appear that on one side only of the blade this line was 
double. One of !he axes, possibly that called - Taper-mx ‘ m documwts, 
bears a resemblance to axes found in Anglo-Saxon graves, but it is straight, 
not curved as in those specimens. The other three axes, one large, and two 
smaller, have long blades extended parallel to the direction of the haft 
upwards and downwards. The blade of the largest measures 1- 
the cutting-edge. The maUock and pick are MC^ingly small. The 
other two fmplomonts are formed of bars about lialf-an-inch m diametei, 
Muaro, and terminating in the one instance in a spear point at one end, and 
^uge-shaped. or rather spoon-shaped, at the other. The “«o“d 
inchM long, pointed ot one end. and more obtuw at the otlier. T^four 

scythes arfa^ost alike; the blade straight, with a 

attach it to the handle; each blade is about 16 inches long, by balf-an-mch 
in breadth. The iron ring and buckle may hare formed ^ 

furniture. ” In endeavouring to assign a da^ and a period fo*" 
articles ” Dr. Charlton observed, the peculiar form of the swords and axes 
Jrill be of material assistance. Though found in the ncmity of the ^an 
..amn At Lanchester they do not resemble Roman arms. The AnglcK 
Saxon swords were long and broad, like that before u«, but they W 
S id in no instance, that we are aware of, has a 

Lit bin discove^d of the peculiar shape here found. The bronze swords. 
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e reserved in the Rojel Museum at Copenhagen, considered as of the 
[eathen period, and belonging to the so-called Bronze Age, are of this 
fashion. Among manj examples figured in tho Atlas of Northern Arcb«eo> 
logy, there are many vrith the crescent>shapcd cross-piece, and some irith 
the reverted crescent at the extremity of the hilL It may be urged that 
most of these swords are of bronze, while this is of iron. Granting this, wo 
may observe that the iron swords found in the tombs of the Vikings in 
Norway, with gold bracelets and coins of tho later Roman and Byzantine 
emperors, are of similar fashion. The iron axes, too, and especially tho 
supposed taperaxe, which has boon described, resemble those of Norway. 
The scythes are the same iu form as those now used in Norway. There are 
.many ancient scjtUes of this type in tho Christiania Museum. In Norway, 
it may be observed, iron seems to tako the place of bronze, the latter metal 
being of rare ocourreiico. Tho straight, one-edged blade with tlie inlaid 

? attem, is not so easily assigned ; such weapons having been found in 
'ranee, and near the Rhine, but they ore rare in the Anglo-Saxon graves 
of the South of England. As to the other implements, they present no 
characteristic features. We have little doubt that the more perfect sword 
is of Scandinavian origin: and tliat the iron axes and scythes may be 
from the same locality On the other band, the sword may havo been 
wrested from the hand of a Norse Viking, and preserved as an heirloom in 
some Saxon churl’s family to a period long subsequent to the amalgamation 
of the Banish and Norse with the Anglo-Saxon population. In a sudden 
incursion thoae weapons may have been hidden in the bank of tho stream, 
and the prematnro death of their owner may havo caused the place of con¬ 
cealment to be forgotten. It is probable that we have here a relic of that 
turbulent period when the Norseman rode triumphant on the wares along 
our eastern coast, landing to spoil the inhabitants, and to burn churches and 
monasteries, and when the very name of the Bane created terror through 
the length end breadth of the land.” 

Mr. A. W. PiuxKS remarked that, among the very curious weapons and 
implements described by Br. Charlton, the sword first noticed is undoubtedly 
of the typo called Norwegian, of which two examples arc iu the British 
Museum, one of them found in Norfolk, tlie other in the bed of tho river 
Witbam in Lincolnshire ; it appears probable that they may have been the 
weapons of tho Banes, but tliey may undoubtedly have been used by tlie 
Anglo-Saxons. The long single-edged blade is a weapon of great rarity in 
Sogland, although comparatively common in Franco, and possibly of the 
kind designated the cuUer oalunti by Gregory of Tours. The inlaid orna¬ 
ment vory rarely occurs; a blade in the British Museum, with gold, silver, 
and copper threads thus inserted, supplies, however, evidence of the use of 
such weapons in Anglo-Saxon times ; it bears an alphabet in Anglo-Saxon 
Runes, with tho name Bcognoth. Other specimens of weapons of this class 
are amongst Mr. Roach Smith's collections, now in the Museum. There 
are no examples of the rare hatchet resembling those found at Oreenoroft. 

The various typos of iron swords and of axes of the ante-Norman period, 
found in England, are described and figured in Mr. Hewitt’s Treatise on 
Aiicient Armour and Weapons iu Europe, vol. L, pp. 31—46, whore 
references are given to other publications. The long single-edg^ blade 
appears to resemble tliat regained by tho Abbd Coebet and other anti¬ 
quaries as the Frankish acramasaxus, but its length is much greater. 

A remarkable specimen of this knife-sword, which when perfect was nearly 
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of the same length at that described bj Dr. OharUon, is flgored in Kr. 
Eoach Smith’s Collectanea Antique, toI ii., p. 245 ; it was found in the 
Thames, as was als o another of somewhat different tjpe, measuring 
34 inches without the handle, which is wanting. The blades are deeply 
grooTod on both sides, as is usually the case with the examples, of smaller 
dimensions, found on the continent. See the Abbd Cochet’s Sifvkuret 
GatUoises, dco., p. 209. The inlaid ornament in double lines upon the 
blade found at Creencroft appears to be a braid of wires of throe metals, 
gold, silrer, and copper {!), intertwined or plaited together and hammered 
into the grooves; the entire sorface of the weapon, and also that of the 
sword before describod, is furrowed with wary lines, like a Damascus blade, 
reminding us of that mentioned in Beowulf as the "costliest of irons, 
variegated Like a snake." The axes are very remarkable; they ere of 
Frankish type, designated by the Abbd Cochet hacius d lame ouverte, of 
which he figures a specimen in his work before cited, p. 207and he 
states that hatchets of precisely similar fashion wore exhibited amongst the 
objects from Denmark in the Exposition at Paris in 1855. The discovery 
communicated by Dr. Chariton presents many interesting and nncommoii 
features; we hope that it may be fully recorded in the Archmologia 
.£tiaoa. 

Mr. C. S. Grkstss, Q.C., gave the following account of a sepulchral 
mound lately examin^ by him in Derbyshire: “On Nov. 7, I opened a 
barrow in the parish of Bradley near Ashbome ; it measured about 30 
yards in diameter, and was raised to the height of about 6 feet above the 
level of the natural soil. I opened a trench 15 yards long and 4 feet wide 
across the centre of the mound; after the trench bad been sunk 2 feet 
deep, charcoal and wood-ashes were found in several places, and oocasionally 
a pebble which had evidently been subjected to fire. When the surface of 
the natural soil was reached, a thin layer'of wood-ashes was found extending 
the whole length of the trench, and a single small fragment of bone. Think¬ 
ing it possible that the centre of the barrow might hare been missed, I 
two other trenches begun from the centre, at right angles to the first trench, 
and, at no great distance from the first cutting, an urn was speedily dis¬ 
covered. It was accidentally struck by a spade, and a fragment fell out 
together with bone-ashes and a piece of metal. All our endeavours proved 
uoavailiag to remove the remainder of tlie um without further damage. It 
appeared to be about 18 inches high and 15 wide, formed of coarse • 
black in the inside and red on the outside. The lower part is^ perfectly 
plain, but a pattern, two or more inches broad, of scored ei«ag lines, rons 
round the upper port of it immediately below the mouth. It stood upright 
on the natural grouud, and around it there was a larger quantity of wood- 
ashes than anywhere eUe ; it seemed as if these had either been tlirown upon 
the um, or were the remains of wood burnt over it after it was placed therej 
this inference is somewhat strengthened by the fact that the earth around 
was looser than in other parts of the mound. The urn was full of pieces of 
calcined bone and wood-ashes. The fragments of bone consisted of parts 
of a rib, of the skull, and the round ends of leg or thigh bones; they wem 
much hooey-combed. The whole was perfectly dry, notvrithstandiag the 
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ntisj seuoD ; aod, as the litaation is eleiated and natoraJIj diy, tho pro* 
bability is that alJ bad remained in the same state from the time of the 
deposit. The piece of metal ley nearly if not quite at the top, inside of tho 
urn. It had wo^.aahes and pieces of bone adhering to botli its sides, and 
was encrusted with a coating of a rery bright light CTeen colour, which bos 
^ome dull by exposure. The broader end is rounded ; diameter about 1| 
inch ; it has three rivets through it, still in their places near the lower 
margin, and which project on both sides of the blade. It apparently 
tapered towards the other end ; bat it is so corroded that its shape cannot 
be accurately distinguished. The length is about 2i inches. The barrow 
was formed of earth, with a few pebbles. There were layers of soil extend¬ 
ing the whole length of the trench regularly stratified, one over another ; 
these were 3 or 4 inches in breadth, the earth of which tho whole was 
composed was of better quality than the surrounding lands; indeed so 
good that it will make excellent dressing. There is no cavity apparent 
from which the material might have been Uken ; and the inference may 
be admissible that the monnd was formed of thick parings of the adjacent 
surface, possibly with ling or heather growing on it. 

‘ ■ Thus the good quality of the soil may probably be owing to the quantity 
of vegctoblc matter in it, and thick sods of turf might easily be laid, in strata, 
BO as to present the appearance which has been described. On the same 
day I opened another barrow about 100 yards distant. This had probably 
been of the same size as the other; but the field in which it is situated 
having been under the plough for many years, the summit bad been gra- 
dually lowered, ^ving ascerUined the middle of it, I opened a circular 
hole 12 feet in diameter, but nothiug was discovered excepting charred 
wood and ashes. The soil was looser and not so good as in the other 
barrow, and there were no layers of earth apparent, nor any deposit of 
wood-ashes on the natural soU. It is probable, therefore, that this barrow 
had been previonsly opened. It may deserve mention that the place where 
these barrows are situated seems to have been known as ‘ Brunt Wood.’ 

"About thirty.five years ago an iron spear-bead was turned up by tho 
plough m the field where this barrow is situated. It is possible that some 
confljct msy have occurred at the place ; tho character of the ground is 
consistent with that snpposiUon, the lends falls considerably from the 
barrows in every direction, except towards the Bast, and there is a brook 
and boggy ground on the west and south.” 

The relics brought for examination by the kindness of Mr. Greaves, and 
winch he atat^ hu intention to present to the British Museum, appeared 
sufficient to show that the interment at Bradley was of the same pTriod 
and choTMter as the barrow-burials which have been examined in ^bv- 
shire by Mr. Bateman and by other antiquaries from time to time. It is to 
be revetted that the fragments of the urn disinterred by Mr Greaves 
proved insufficient to determine its form ; the cinerary urns, however, of 
the Jocahty are well illuatrated m Mr. Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities 
of Derbjrtire. The occurrence of pebbles in sepulchral mounds is repeatodlv 
mentioned; m one instance the pebble of quarto had apparenUy beeii 
placed 10 the hand of the corpse. Bronze blades, supposed to ha4 been 
daggers, or the heads of lances, have been occasionally found j several 
!“ interestiug Museum at Yolgrave 

•?i’ usually accompanied interments made 

without cremation. 
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Mr. Mokgak garo a abort doUco of a aimilar exploration latelj made 
under bia direction at Penbow, Monmoutbabire. The aepuicbral mound ia 
tbia inalance ia aituated near a rerj remarkabid apring of water, which 
guahea forth from ibe aoil in a copious stream. The barrow measured about 
110 feet in diameter, 9 feet high. On cutting a wide trench across it, 
regular strata of fine loam were apparent, taken probably from the adjacent 
ground ; no remuna of bones or any charred wood were found ; a bronze 
blade or dagger was brought to light, also the moiety of a whetstone, 
and numorous flint flakes or chlppinga, which were brought for inspection. 

Hr. W. BirnoES brought also, through the kindness of Mr. Tbornbury, 
some aimilar relics found in a barrow on the ^yiltshi^e Downs, opened during 
the prerious summer. He 
staled that two imperfectly 
baked urns were brought to 
light, of which one was 
found inverted upon tho 
other, and containing a 
quantity of calcined bones; 
among these lay a small 
bronze blade, possibly an 
arroW'head; a dimiuntive 
piece, probably a rivet, was 
also found. In one of the 
mounds examined by Mr. 

Arthur Trollope at Brough* 
too in Lincolushire, in 1850, 
as related in this Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 344, a pair of 
urns was found, one being 
inverted within the other, 
as here figured (see wood* 
cut). The larger urn was 
nearly filled with burnt 
bonce, with which lay a 
fragment of flint and a small 
bronze blade or point for an 
arrow. The occurrence of 
such an object, as also of 
an urn thus covered by 
another vessel, in lieu of 
being inverted as mostly 
found, is very unusual; an example in perfect state, from another county, 
may be interesting to some readers, for comparison with the deposit found 
in Wiltshire. 

The Hev. Orstills J. Csrstbr sent a notice of ibe recent discovery of 
a vessel of reddish ware, near Sheffield, contmning denarii of several 
emperors. The vase was found a few weeks previou^y by some labourers 
digging in waste ground east of the town, near the line of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railway. The coins had apparently been long 
in circulation ; those seen by Mr. Chester comprised 1 of Vitellius, 6 of 
Vespasian, 1 of Trajan, 6 of Hadrian, 3 of Antoninus Pius. Soma others 
were not to be identified. It was stated that the urn contained also silver 
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coins of Mark Antony, Otho, Lueilla, and Cntpina. The number of coins 
found WM about 100, but ilr. Chester remarked that the recent promul* 
gations by the police anthoritiea of a change in regard to Treasure 
TroTS,” has bad the effect of making persons wa^ in making known their 
purchases. There is no Roman Oamp in the immediate neighbourhood, 
the nearest being that between Tinsley and Rotherham, emd distant about 
fire miles. It is, howerer, worthy of remark that a street, on the hill 
whereon the old parish Church of Sheffield is placed, is called Campo Lane, 
and this name may indicate the former existence of some Roman entrench* 
meot at the junction of the Sheaf with the Bun. This supposition may 
he corroborated by the tradition that the only Roman remains discoTered 
within the town of. Sheffield were found imm^ately below Campo Lane, 
and between it and the rirer. 

lifr. Albeet Wat gave a short notice of a dish or baein of brass, 
eugrared curiously with mjthological subjects. It was found in the bed of 
the Serem, in 1824, in forming piers for a bridge at the Haw Passage, 
between Gloucester and Tewkeshory. It measures 10| in. in diameter, 
and 14 in. in depth. It is engrared with the following subjects:—In the 
central compartment, which is circular and hammered up so as to form a 
slight boss, is represented the death of Nisus, king of Megara, by the 
treachery of his daughter Scylla, who cuts off his golden lor^ to ensure 
conquest to Uinos, the iuTader of his realm. Around this are six circular 
compartments, in which appear—the rape of Ganymede ; Ganymede offi¬ 
ciating as cupbearer at a banquet of the Gods ; Orpheus entreating Proser- 
pine to liberate Eurydice from the infernal shades ; Orpheus looking back 
at Eurydice, who is seized and dragged back to the regions of death ; 
Ceres sending forth Triptolemns to instruct famished mankind in the opera¬ 
tions of agriculture; and, lastly, Triptolemus, mounted on a dragon, 
scattering seed-com over the earth. Around each of the seven circles is 
inscribed an hexameter line, explaining the subject represented, and in 
each intervening space is introduced a cherub, a ntmbed head with four 
wings. An inscription, engraved on the under side, states that this dish, 
found as above described, was purchased by Mr. J. Hawkins of the finder, 
Ben Jones, one of the workmen employed in digging the foundations. At 
the sale of the effects of Mr. Hawkins, who lived at the Haw, the dish was 
purchased by Mr. Williams, bookseller, at Cheltenham, for about 20 
guineas, and sold by him to the present possessor, W. Lawrence Lawrence, 
Esq., by whose kind permission it was e^ibited. An account of the dis¬ 
covery was published, with a piste, in Monthly Mag., April, 1825, p. 218 ; 
it was noticed also by Mr. Counsel, Gent. Mag., vol zeiv., ii., p. io4 i see 
idso vol. xev., L, p. 605 ; ii., pp, 417, 605. A lithograph of the original 
size, drawn from the dish by F. Whishaw, was published by Clark, Birchin 
Lane, soon after the discovery. It is remarkable that a few weeks pre¬ 
viously, in the same works for the Haw bridge, and near the same port of 
the Severn, a similar brass dish had been fonnd at a depth of seven feet in 
the bed of the river. The first notice of that discovery appears to be a 
communication in Suppl. Gent. Mag., June, 1824, vol zeiv., i., p. 627. 
The object, then lately found, is described as measuring about 12 in. in 
diameter. “ On the inside, at the bottom, is a small circle, in which the 
figure of a man in an upright sitting posture is carved out, and with a 
pen seems in the act of tracing the devices and inscriptions, which are 
all of different mythological subjects, and wrought in seven distinct com- 
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partmebts, io one of which is recorded the birth of Maximus, in another 
the infant Hercules strangling the serpents in hie cradle, and in the 
third the giant Hercules slajing a dragon.'’ It was in jiossession of 
the person who kept the ferr; at Haw Passage, and Mr. Whishav pro* 
mis^ to supply Mr. Urban with a drawing. At a later period it is 
stated to hare belonged to a Mr. BuUinger, landlord d the Haw Bridge 
Inn, the aamo person possibly who had previously kept the feny ; st 
his death it was sold, and all inquiries have been nnaTaillng to trace 
into whose possession it maj hare come. There can bo little doubt that 
the two dishes origioally formed a pair, accidentally lost together in the 
Severn ; and that they were of the class of appliances for the table, 
nsed for washing hands after the banquet, e^ed fftmeUionet, which 
appear always to be described by pairs, bacmt junuaux, as they are 
designated by De Laborde, in whose (rloasary, appended to his Notice 
of Enamels, dtc., in the Louvre, a full account of ^eir use is gpreo under 
the word Bacins. It niay deserre observation that one of the pair waa 
usually furnished with a little spout, or ** biberon pour donner d lover,” 
commonly in form of the head of an animal, through which the water, 
oecasionidly prepared with aromatic herbs, wss poured orer the hands into 
the companion hocm. The date of the enrious specimen exhibited by Mr. 
Lawrence may be assigned to the twelfth century. The derign appears to 
be of German character, or possibly the baeine were made in rlanders. 
The details, although coarsely engraved, are well expressed, and the atory 
in each subject is delineated with considerable effect and skill. 

The Bev. F. Spobreu. communicated a notice of a wooden effigy of an 
ecclesiastic in the church of Little Leighs, Essex, situated about biUf a mile 
west of the high road from Braintree to Chelmsford. This relic of 
monumental sculpture, in a material not often employed, had apparently 
not been described by Morant or any oilier writer. It is placed within a 
mural arched tomb in the north w^ the chancel, about 6 ft. from the 
east end; on the exterior of the church a projection of about one foot 
appears, by which space was obtained for the recessed tomb. Mr. Spurrell 
considers effigy and tomb coeval, date about 1350 ; the tomb is an ogee 
arch, with a richly sculptured finial, and pinnacles, with crocheting, foliage, 
and the characteristic ornaments of the Decorated style. The material is 
cluncb. Within this canopied niche lies the effigy, which is of oak, painted 
white, BO as to conceal all traces of tho original coloring. The head, 
covered by a small close*fittiog cap, rests upon a cushion plsced loscnge* 
wise and supported by two dgures, now much mutilated, as sre also some 
portions of the features ; the feet rest on a round cushion supported by two 
figures, apparently a lamb and a bear. The details of the vestments are still 
to be discerned ; the chasuble has the orfriiy which at first sight resemblee a 
paUium, as occasionally to be seen in examples of ecclesiastical costume. 

There is no evidence or tradition which may give a cine towarde identic 
fying the person here represented; it appears probable that he was a 
rector of Little Leighs, about 1350, and he may have been a benefactor to 
the fabric ; a decorated window io the north wall of the chancel appears 
to be of the same period as the tomb adjacent to it. The other windows in 
that part of the church are Norman. The material, however, of which tbo 
effigy is formed, is perhaps tho most remarkable feature of this memoriti. 
Wooden effigies are comparatively of rare occurrence, and, aoaongst the 
numerous ef^ies of stone commemorating persons of distinction in church 
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or Bt&te, a figure of a parish priest is scarcelj if ever to be fonod. The 
peculiar resources of a locaUtj were doubtless regarded iu the erection of 
tombs, as well as in architecture. In Essex, where stone was not readily 
procurable, brick was much used in building. In that country, it is true, 
there exist many sepulchral effigies of stooe brought from other parts wliere 
good material for the purpose was found, but the absence of stone suitable 
for sculpture may partly account for the existence of the effigy of oak 
under consideration. Mr. Spnrrell remarked that there may be other 
wooden effigies in districts where stone was rare and transport difficult, but 
whether ecclesiasUcal or lay rery few are knowu to exist, and it might be 
well to enumerate them, and to encourage further research for other 
examples. In the north transept of Canterbury Cathedral there is a figure 
supposed to represent John Pcckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 1292 { it is stated to be of chesnut, and it is in rery damaged state. One 
of the best wooden effigies known is a cross-legged knight at Abergavenny, 
SDpposed to portray John de Hastings, who died in 1313; another 
example is the figure in Qloueester Cathedral, assigned to Robert Curthoee, 
son of William the Conqueror. The headleu wooden figure upon the tomb 
of Henry V. in Westminster Abbey can scarcely be included in the list, 
since it is merely the carcase of a statue which was formed with silver gilt 
plates overlaid on the wood ; these witli the silver head were stolon in 1545-6. 
Mr. Spurrell observed that the only other wooden effigy known to him is 
that of a knight in Blrostead Church in Essex. The figure at Little 
Leighs appears to be the only known example representing a parish priest, 
and be regarded it as well deserving of notice. 

The subject to which attention was thus invited by Mr. Spurrell is of 
interest to those who investigate the details of Monumental Antiquities, or 
the history of ^o sculptor’s art iu the middle ages, as exemplified in this 
eountry. Sepulchral statues of wood, rare as compared with those of stone, 
occur m various localities, and a list may be acceptable to our readers, as 
snpplcmeutary to the notices for which we are indebted to Mr. Spurrell. 
The three wooden effigies, cross-legged, at Earls Colne, in Essex, supposed 
to represeut persons of the de Vere family, and to have been removed from 
tbo Priory church, may first be mentioned. The wooden figure in the 
north wall of Messing Church in the same county, supposed to bo the 
memorial of the founder, as stated by Mailman, has, we apprehend, perished 
within recent years; it is reported to have been burned by direction of 
some parish functionary. At Danbury there are three wooden efilgics, in 
the cross-legged posture, figured by Oough, and also by Strutt, which are 
attributed to the Earls of Clare. At LitUe Boden, near Chelmsford, there 
are two wooden effi^es of ladies, recumbent on recessed tombs. The 
carious wooden figure described as formerly to be seen at Brentwood was 
probably not monumcotal, and it may have represented St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, patron saint of the church. At Auckland St. Andrew’s, 
Durham, Pennant noticed a curious cross-legged effigy, supposed to be of a 
person of the Pollard family. The cross-legged oaken effigy at Chew 
Magna, Somerset, has been figured in this Journal, vol. liv. p. l58, from a 
drawing by Mr. Blore, whose skilful pencil, and invaluable storee of infor¬ 
mation regarding monumental antiquities, have frequently been made avail¬ 
able. with bis accustomed friendly liberality, in aid of our researches. To 
Ills kindness we are again indebted for the following enumeration of monu¬ 
mental effigies of wood, figures in the cross-legged posture exist at 
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Ashwoll, Rutlandshire; at Braybrook, Gayton, and at Woodford, North¬ 
amptonshire, in the latter instance accompanied by a wooden e^y of a 
lady ; at Pitchford, Shropslnre, where the peculioritr may be noticed that 
the tomb as well as the recumbent statue is of wood, an example possibly 
unique : at Fersfield, Norfolk ; two at Clifton Reynes, Bucks, one of them 
accompanied by a female figure ; and, in St John's Church at Brecon, au 
effigy supposed to represent Reginald de Braose. At Much Morcle, Hereford* 
shire, tlmro is an effigy, possibly of a pilmm, ashes been supposed, repre¬ 
sented in tlie cro6S.leggea posture. At Brancepeth, Durham, the effigy of 
the second £srl of Westmorland and that of his Countess ; sod, at Stain- 
drop. in the same county, effigies of another noble pair, of thosame family. 
At Wostdown, Devon, the effigy of John do Stowford, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, 19 Edw. III. At Clifford, Herefordshire, there is an effigy, 
opporcDtly in a monastic habit. At Englofield, Berkshire, an effigy of a 
lady. There is a wooden effigy at Ratcliffe-on-Trent, Nottinghamshire, 
and another is reported to exist at Laxton, in the same county. Bridges 
describes an effigy of a man in a buttoned gown, at Holdenby, Northampton- 
•shire, now lost. 

Additions probably, might be made to the above list, and we shall be 
obliged to any of our readers who will supply information on the subject. 
In regard to the figure of a priest at Little Leighs, one other example ouly 
of a wooden ecclesiastical effigy appears to have been noticed, bmng that 
mentioned by Surtees as existing at Grcatham, Durham; it has beeu figured 
Gent. Mag. Dec. 1788, pi. 1. It does not appear, however, to represent 
an ecclesiastic : the disoovery of a chalice and paten in the tomb may havo 
given rise to such a supposition. 

A series of largo photographic views of Tewkesbury Abbey Church were 
submitted to the Meeting. The Institute is indebted for this valuable gift 
to the kindness of the Rev. J. L. Petit, by whom they had been presented 
at the Gloucester Meeting. They were taken by Professor Delamotte. 

flnttquitiri xnb CBorluf of Slrt 

By Mr. Brackatokk :—Specimens of arrow-heads, knives, end flakes of 
flint, from vsu'ious localities. Amongst the latter was one of small dimen¬ 
sions and sharply pointed, found lately by Mr. Brackstone on Hampton 
Downs, near Bath. It may have served to point a rudely fasliioned arrow. 
Another, and also a regularly-chipped arrow-head of losenge shape, were 
from Cutterly Clump,'Wilu, Some specimens from Co. Antrim, resemble 
those fignred in Mr. Wilde’s Catalogue of the Museum of the Royal IrUh 
Academy, figg. 3, 18, but the latter is more regularly shaped and acutely 
pointed than the object exhibited. Also fragments of black obsidian from 
the Island of Socrificios, which may have served os knivee or points for 
missile weapons; and a javelin, probably from New Caledonia or some 
island in the Pacific ; it was dredged up in the Thames in 1850, and ^y 
have accidentally been thrown out of some ship. The point is of obsidisn, 
and attached by a ligature to the shaft witli some black resinous substance. 

By Mr. W. J. Bbrshard Smot Specimens of objecta closely re¬ 
sembling weapons of flint, arrow-beads, &c., but they are probably merely 
the reaulU of natural fractures ; they were from Abingdon, Berks, and from 
the neighbourhood of London, as supposed, from the Kensington 

By Mr. JaMaa Yatbs :—Avery instructive diagram illustrative of tno 
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forms of flint implements, relics from gmrels^lrifts, turbaries, ossiferous 
caTems, &o.; arrovr-beads from Canada, Peru, d(c. ; implements of stone 
and obsidian from New California; also examples of fictitiona relics of 
flint, fabricated in Yorkshire. These illustrations of the chief ancient 
types, with those in use among sarage tribes, the whole lithographed on a 
scale equal to the original ^e, may be obtained from Mr. Tennant, 154, 
Strand, 

By Capt. Oakes :—A small Roman urn, and sereral iron spears, pro> 
bably Anglo>Sazoo, found in raisbg ballast from the bed of the Thames 
at Cookham, Berks. 

By the Lady Bbrkers :—A collection of relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
period found, with a skeleton, in May last, at Eejthorpe Hall, Leicester¬ 
shire, whilst remoring earth in a new flower garden made there. They 
consist of Dumerons portions of a bronze bowl, a large double-toothed 
comb of bone, an object ornamented with silrer, which may have been the 
handle of a knife, forty-six disks supposed to have been draughtsmen, a 
pair of bone dice, and a semi-gtobular object of a material resembling 
sea-horses tooth or the root of irory. Of the last, and also of the draughts- 
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men and dice, the fashion and dimensions are shown in tbe^acoompanying 
woodcuts. The pieces, intended doubtless for the game of tables, or some 
game similar to draughts, ars all precisely similar in form and size, and no 
appearaneo could be traced of any color, black or red for instance, upon 
any of them, to distinguish the sets of pieces, respoetirely. The bowl, 
DOW unfortunately broken into numerous fragments, may bare measured 
about 8 inches in diameter, by 4 inches in height; it had eridently been one of 
the remarkable bronze Anglo-Saxon ressels, adapted for suspension by 
three rings and hooks attached near the rim by three peculiar and highly 
ornamented roundels, soldered upon the surface of tho ressel, which was 
likewise ornamented with numerous bands of metal, roundels, trefoils, and 
plates of other forms, with figures of animals, eerpenta, fish, and birds, 
the whole of these, now detached, being formed of metal, for the most port 
encrusted with a peculiar metallic paste, possibly a kind of enamel or niello. 
The character of ornament on the lar^r pieces appears Tery similar to 
that of the en^eled ol^eeU found in Warwickshire, and figured in this 
Journal, toI. ii. p. 165 ; and of another like ornament frund with a 
skeleton in a barrow in Derbyshire, figured in the Archmologia, toI. ix. 
p. 190. See also Bateman’s Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 30. These had 
unquestionably served to decorate vessels of metal adapted for suspension 
as before mentioned, and some other relics of similar description have 
occurred elsewhere; the only other example, however, of a bowl so 
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ekboratelj ornamented ae that dUcorered in Lord Bemera* gardens mnst 
have been, ie a vease) lately found in Kent, and now in poeaesaien of Sir 
Perceral Hart Dyke, Bart. This lost was likewise enernsted with figures 
of animals, birds, fish, die. Sereral bronse bowls of ibis description, more 
or less ornamented, fonnd with Anglo>Saxon remains, hare been ex* 
hibited at previous meetinn of the Institate. Mr. Mayer possesses two 
^od specimens, found by Dr. Faussett in Kent, fignred in Mr. Booeh 
Smith’s Inventorium Sepulcbrale, pi. zvi. fig. 6, 8. It has been supposed 
that they may hare been the suspended in churches, probably to 

hold lights : and mention occurs of vessels so designated, highly esteemed 
as being of Saxon workmanship. Their use is, however, exceedingly 
obscure, and is well deserving of investigation. The comb, so frequently 
found accompanying Anglo-Saxon interments, was much tinged with bright 
green colour, from the metal objects in contact with it. It measures about 
7 inches in length by 2| in breath, and is ornamented with the customary 
little circles, such as occur on combs found by Lord Brajbrooke, Saxon 
Obsequies, pi. 23; on specimens in the Faussett collection, Inventorium 
Senofchrale, pi. ziii., dm. It appears certain that combs were deposited 
with the corpses of males as well as with those of females ; see the 
Abb4 Cochet's Normandie Souterralne, p. 254; the dice, witli other 
appliancoB for games, found in the grave at Keytborpe, appear to indicate 
the interment of a male. Relics of this class are very rare. A diminulire 
pair of bone dice were found by Dr. Faussett near the neck of a skeleton 
in a greveatOiltoD, Kent. InventoriumSepulcbrale, p. 7. In Lord Bray* 
brooke’s Musenm there is a bone die, precisely similar to that above figured; 
it was found in a cinerary Roman vase at Arbury Banks, Ashwcll, Herts. 
We are indebted te Mr. Bateman for a notice of numerous convex objects 
of bone, impressed with small circles, found by him in a barrow in Derby* 
shire, with iron fragments and a comb. The whole had passed through 
the fire. These, resembling the object above figured, were probably mr 
some game similar to draaghts. 

By the Rev. J. Fulur Russeli. :—A large processional cross of mixed 
metal, found at Hereford, and formerly in the possession of the late Dew 
Merewether. It is probably of English workmanship, date fifteenth ocn* 
tnry, and bears much rescmblanoe to tbe croM figured in Carter’s Sculpture 
and Painting, pi. xciv., p. 118, formerly in Greene's Museum at Llchfiold. 

By Mr. W. JP. VERKOit:—A general pardon granted on the accession of 
Elizabeth to Henry Yemon, Esq., of Sudbury; the great seal, in good 

S reservation, is appended. Mr. Yemon was desirous to ascertain whether 
ocuments of this description, in the terms of which almost every imsginable 
crime was included, are of common occurrence. It had been preserved 
amongst his family muniments at Hilton Hall, Staffordshire. He was 
not aware that any charge of treasonable conduct or malpi-actiees bad been 
brought against bis ancestor, who, however, did not embrace the reformed 
faith, and he might have been an active partisan of Queen Mary. The 
Yery Rev. Canon Rock observed that a general pardon, granted by Henry Y., 
was found amongst the documents deposited within the brass eagle dredged 
up from the Lake at Newstead Friory; and Mr. John Gough Nichols 
mentioned a like pardon granted to Sir W. Herrick. 

By Mr. W. J. Berkhard Smith :—A portion of curious armour of copper 
plate, richly gilded, being back and shoulder plates united by webs of 
steel riveted chain mail. Date, early fifteenth century. It was a^ted 
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that it had been obtained from the Arsenal at Constantinople.—A Cingalese 
single edged knife, inlaid with gold ; the back of the blade is olaborateljr 
chased ; the bandlo of horn plated OTcr with silrer. Compare a similar 
knife at Oo^ricli Court, Skelton’s lUust. pi. X41, fig. 12. 

Bj Mr. OcTATiDS Morgak, M.P. :—A bronze ring, said to have been 
foxind in a field near Amiens ; date early fifteenth century; and a Jewish 
ring, enamelled with figures in relief representing the Creation, the 
Temptation, and the Fall of Adam and Bve; date sixteenth century.— 
A gold ring, probably one of thoso obtained at Jerusalem os tokens of 
pilgrimago to the Holy City. On the head, which is circular, is engraved 
the Jerusalem Cross, and ai'ound the hoop the first words of Numbei*8, c. vi. 
T. 24, “ The Lord bless thee and keep thee,” in Hebrew oharacters.—A 
purse ornamented with oval plaques ^iuted in enamel, portraying Queen 
Anne and the Duke of Gloucester, rrobabir French. 

By Mr. Hbkrt Catt >A steel key, of elegant design with perforated 
work on the bow, and bearing on the pipe an engraved inscription—Y* 
Ijodye of y* Bedchamber to the Duchess of York doubtless Anne 
Hyde, the first wife of tlie Duke of York, afterwards James XL 

By the Rev. Jaucs Bbck :—Two pairs of old handcuffs, and one leg 
fetter-lock, with a double key.—Two other fetter-locks and keys.—A 
Chiuese brass packlock with its key was exhibited at the same time, to show 
the similarity of tho spring bolts, used in the two countries.—A folding 
key, 18 inches long, eighteenth century, found in the doer of a vault under 
the House of Lords after the fire.—A Nuremberg Tankard, mounted in 
pewter, very minutely painted, the figures in red colour and tho landscape 
in black. It is of a rare manufactiure ; date 1758. 

By Mr. W. Saubrookb :—A fine specimen of Rhodian ware mounted in 
silver, with tho English assay mark V, indicating the year 1597. The lid 
amd spout ai'e of fine repoust^ work, the pedestal is a good specimen of 
tooling. This specimen of a raro kind of ware, sometimes considered to 
bo Persian, is of particular interest as having been brought to this country, 
as shewn by the mounting, so early as the reign of Elizabeth. It has 
recently been ascertained that the ware was manufactured in the Isle of 
Rhodes. 

By Mr. R. Pstixirs :—A set of personal ornaments, seventeenth century, 
of Italian work. They are minutely chased in rilvor, and set with pastes 
In imitation of enamels.—A blood-stone cameo of the Saviour’s head iu 
profile, mounted as a reliquary in an oval frame of engraved rook crystal. 
—Another reliquary in a circular rock crystal frame, about 3 inches in 
diameter, surroundM with small framed paintings of various saints.—An 
ivory spoon and fork, with a joint in the handle to allow of its being folded 
up. Date, sixteenth century. 

Impressions of Medissval Seals.—By Lord Bbatbrooes :—Impression 
from a matrix, of circular form, found some years since ucar Sunkeu- 
Cburch Field, in the parish of Hadstock, Cambridgeshire. The device is 
a kind of merchant’s mark, composed of two Greek crosses, voided, and 
surmounted by a curved line, upon which is a cross erect with the double 
vane or streamer often found in merchants* marks. Legend :—s’rbkabrd 
7AM BALEK. Date, about 1480. The matrix is probably Flemish. 

By Mr. Rbadt :—Facsimiles in gutta pereba of several remarkable 
impressions of seals recently obtmncd at Cambridge, through tlie liberal 
permission of the college authorities. In tho muniment chamber at Trinity 
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College, Mr. Reedy found, among num^rona other Taluable seals, a p^ect 
impression of the Chapter Seal of Nonrich, figured m Blomefield s History 
of Norfolk. Tol. ir., p. 62, 8ro. edit. This ^ ia of fine desien, and le 
remarkable os bearing upon its edge a record of the date of the fabricatmn 
of the matrices in the year 1258. On the impression copied by Mr. 
^adr. and appended to a document bearing date 1349, this inscription 
is perfectly preserred. and is as follows,— pacttm ; mt : noo : siooltm : 
AKXO : poxisi : millbsimo : dtcbktbsdio : ftTiK0VA6BsiM0 : 

Frederic Madden has kindly pointed out in a MS. of Matthew of "«•«* 
minster, written at Norwich about 1450, the following addition under the 
year 1258, in accordance with thU inscription upon the edge of the oe" *— 
Hoc anno renoratur SigUlum Capitnli Norwyceosis. In Caley s 
of Dugdale’s Monasricon, toI. if., p. 12. the obrerse and rererse of this 
seal are describi; they are figured in pi. 21, of the Plates of Seals executed 
for that work by Coney. Mr. Ready exhibited also another fine seal, 
being that of the Chapter of Ely, which likewise bears an inscription on 
its edge ; the impression is oppended to a document among the mummenU 
of Peterhouso College, dated 1286. The obverse and reverse of this seal 
are figured. Dugd. Mon. trf tupra, vol. i., pi. vi. Sir F. Midden mentions 
the peculiarity of such inscriptions on the edges of se^s, “4 he cites some 
. examples, Archaologia, vol. xxiii., p. 377 ; rol. ^ ^ 

matrices of the seal of Boxgrove Priory, now m the Bnti^ Museum, 
meul plate by means of which the inscription was formed upon the eage 
of the Impression has been preserved. 


January 11, 1861. 

Richaud WasTMACOTT, Esq-, R.A., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

This being the first meeting in tlie New Year, Professor WMtmacott, in 
opening the proceedings, expressed the gratification with which he rwalM 
the satisfactory progress of the Society during the year that bad clo^ ; 
ho alluded to the pleasure and instruction afforded by the meetings both in 
London and at Gloucester, and more particularly to the succew that had 
attended the selection of special subjects of antiquity or ^ for illustratiou 
at some of the monthly mcerings of the Institute, nnd which had encouraged 
the Committee to follow out a plan which hnd given so much satisfaction. 
The apartments of the Society had undergone during the previous month 
some repairs and improvements, requisite for the more suitable and cony^ 
nienl reception of their numerous visitors on occasions of such ^ecisl exbi- 
biUons; the expenses thus incurred for the general ^rantage 
had been defrayed by a special subscription, to which their noble President 
and several other influential friends had contributed, the orfinaiy rewurces 
of the Society being inadequate to defray the requisite ouUay. The iibrap 
had been arranged, a catalogue was in preparation ; and numerous worto 
of value, especially foreign historical and archmological 
which the Institute had been indebted chiefly to the late Mr. Kemble, had 
been hound, and would hencefortli be available for general use. 

The Rev. Propbssor Waits then delivered a Discourse on Foundstiooi 
of early buildings recently discovered in Lichfield Cathedral. It hss been 

printed in this volume, page 1. . j •.!. 

At tlie close of this Discoorso, which was received with verj great 
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attentioD, Mr. George G. Scott, on Vhe inntation of the Chairman, offered a 
fevr obsorrationB, in reference to the valuable elucidation of a moat curious 
and difficult subject which had been so ablj treated by Professor Willis. 
Ho (Mr. Scott) felt that he could add nothing to the explanations so clearly 
and skilfully brought before the meeting ; but, having been engaged in the 
direction of the recent restorations, and having moreover listened with great 
gratification to the kind expressions with which the Professor had alluded to 
the manner in which they had been carried out, he felt desirous to give, on 
some future occasion, a brief account of tho restoration of tho three most 
westerly bays of tho choir, the date of which was about 1200: they had 
however, been much altered about 1320. Mr. Scott was desirous to place 
on record cerliun facts relating to this portion of the work, serving^ as 
ovideuce whereon to ground a conscientious restoration of its interesting 
features. 

The Ror. Lord Autuur Hbbtbt, President of the West Suffolk Arch»o- 
logical Institute, in moving a vote of thanks to Professor Willis, expressed 
his high senso of the valuable instruction conveyed in tho lecture, not only 
in regard to the particular structure to which it related, however interesting 
as an exetnplihcation of peculiarities of Mediaeval architecture, hut os an 
admirable and suggeetive lesson in the difficult art of reasoning, and as 
demonstrating the value of minute details, skilfully and scientifically com¬ 
bined, in approaohiug conclusions upon question's of the greatest importance. 

The Very Rev. tho Dsak of St. Paitl’s seconded tho motion of his noblo 
friend, and desired to hear his tribute to tho admirable sagacity and intelli¬ 
gence displayed by the Professor in a discourse to which none could listen, 
however mexperienced in the difficult questions involved in the inquiry, 
without high gratification and instruction. 

PnoFSSSon Wuxis, in acknowledging the vote, carried with much applause, 
alluded to his satisfaction in having bad tho occasion to place tlte results of 
so curious an investigation beforo the Institute, and of finding himself again 
surrounded by so mauy old and indulgeot frionds. On some previous occa¬ 
sions disappoinlmeut, which he sincerely regretted, hod occurred through 
his having, amidst the pressure of many engagements, been compelled to 
defer the publication of subjects on whicn he had discoursed at the meetings 
of the Society. On the present instance he bad to announce with pleasure 
that the lecture which hit audience had received so favorably was actually 
in the printer’s hands, and would appear in the Journal of the Institute, in 
the first pages of their eighteenth volume. Professor WiUis concluded 
with the expression of his obligations to Dr. Rawson, tho Rev. Canon Lons¬ 
dale, Mr. Hamlet, and Mr. Clark, the clerk of the works at Lichfield, whose 
assistance had greatly facilitated his investigations. 

Mr. J. G. Waller communicated the following notice of a remarkable 
palimpsest” sepulchral brass, lately brought to light in Cornwall:— 

“ The brass, of which a rubbing is exhibited, belongs to the church of 
Coustantiiio, near Hebtone in Cornwall. It u a palimpsest, its reverse 
being of Flemish execution. The memorial is to Richard Qervoys and hU 
wife, and the date ia 1574. The figures are represented as standing in an 
oratory in the usual attitude of prayer, hut, although good examples of 
costume, there is nothing that calls for remark except the position of the 
lady’s fingers, which do not follow the usual conventional usage of design. 
The inscription is on a fillet of brass around the verge of the slab, and 
runs thus Of yoor ebaritie praise ye the Lordo who for mere goodness 
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hathe taken to hie infinite love the eowles of Richard Gerveys eaqmer 
and Jane his wife Dowgther of Thomas Trefusis esquier which 6od of his 
j^ate mercie keep whose bodies lyethe here boryed the second daj'e of 
October in the year of our Lorde God i. thousand fyre hundreth Ixxiiti.* 

** It will be obsenred that there is a departure from the older formula, 
without doubt owing to tlie religions changes in agitation at the time. It 
is also to be remarked that the date really gives ns no precise infonnation. 
It docs not state who died on October 2, 1574. or who was then buried, but 
merely that the bodies were there at that date. The inscription bears 
evidence that the monument was laid down prerions to the decease of one 
at least of the persons commemorated, for the numeral 4 has been after* 
wards inserted, and from its feeble execution must have been engraved 
whilst on the floor. 

“ There is an escutcheon of the following arms between the two figures,— 
Ist. Gerveys, a chevron between three garbs; 2Dd. 3 garbs amd a 
chief; 3rd. on a bend cotUed 3 flenrs*de*Ii8; 4th. a lion rampsht, 
impaling Trefusis, 1st and 4th. a chevron between 3 fusils; 2ad and Srd. 
a chevron between 3 roses. A small portion of the brass on which the 
figures of the children are engraved is broken away. 

** The reverse is one of the finest examples of Flemish exeention I have 
ever seen, and is so perfect that it seems as if it might but yesterday 
hare issued from the hands of the engraver ; it ia difficult to believe that 
it was ever subject to the injury of feet passing over it. Remains of the 
rivets, however, prove that it was once laid down, possibly in a chantry 
chapel and not much exposed, or on an altar tomb. The fragment gives us 
part of the figure of a knight in armour, date about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. His head and hands are uncovered, tire former slightly 
inclined to the left. He wears a jupon emblaxoned, the bearing being 
three crescents and a bend. From portions of colour remaining, the field 
appears to have been argent, and probably the charges were sable. The head 
rests upon a richly diapered cushion supported by angels ; the background 
is also diapered, and the figure appears to have been beneath a rich canopy, 
of which portions remain. The arrangement seems to indicate that there 
were two figures, man and wife, and on the reverse of that portion which 
contains the children, there are remmns of an inscription in the Flemish 
vernacular, the termination showing part of the symbol of St. John, the 
month of decease, and—' Pray for the soul; ’ it stands thus—April bidt 
Tocr die cieL— 

“ I regret much that I am not able to exhibit the brass itself, for it is the 
execution which is so well worthy of notice. It is pretty generally assumed 
tiiat the Monumental Brass was derived fi'om Flanders. It seems most 
probable, but there ore many things to be considered before we can pwi* 
tively assert this. The real distioctioa between a Flemish and an Eu^ish 
brass is the mechanical execution ; this is a certain test, when the design 
is doubtful. The Flemish engraver, it must be observed, used difierent 
tools to the English workman, or, at least, preferred to make more use 
of one kind Uian another. In cutting a broad line.-be used a chisel-sbai^ 
tool, hence the smoothness of the incised surface. The English practice 
was to cut with a loxeoge-shspod instrumeut, the true graver or burin, 
aud the artist obtained the work of his lines by successive psi-allel strokes. 
This is a very marked distinction, for it certainly influences the style of 
the different schools. Now, apart from other considerations, this involves 
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.the qaeatlon,—How, if we derired the asage of hictsed monuments in brass 
from Flanders, is it, that we did not reUin their mode of execution ? 

I think, as regards this palimpsest, no diflSculty in accounting for its 
occurrence presents itself. It was about 1566 that the iconoclastic fury, 
so rife shortly after, on the esUblishment of the Geusen league, rara^d 
sereral prorinces of Flanders. Brass had long been an export to this 
country, and without doubt much of the torn up metal of the ancient 
brasses was sent oxer here, probably at a cheaper rate than new plates. 
This will account for some of the Flemish rererses in brasses m England 
after the abore date, though it learos unexplained many other examples. 

“ The large Flemish brass at Topcliffe, Yorkshire, I have ascertnined to bo 
palimpsest, and it is probably the earliest known. The date is ^91; it 
appears to be composed of sheets of metal, most or all of which are 
cngraTed on the rorerse. Many portions are unfinished fragments, but I 
regret to obserre that no record has been preserred, and this sUtement 
i» given from the recollections of the incumbent. A fragment of the 
inscription I. howorer. saw ; itt reverse show^ a portion of another in the 
Flemish language, with the usual termination—* Pray for the soul — 
I think that in this instance spoilt meul, in which some error had occurred, 
was here again used. There roust have been always a liability to such 
ftccidento in the engraver’s atelier, and some palimpscsU may be thus 
accounted for. The fact that so great a nnmher of examples have been 
noticed since attention has been drawn to the sulyect, proves how common 
such an occurrence must have been, especially as we must remember that 
it is only chance, on the displacement of a brass from the slab, that gives 
us the opportunity of examination.” 

flntiguitied anh SCTarU of •Hxt eybihitctr. 

Mr. Loenrs BaitBi brought, by the kind permission of Col. Sir H. Jaues, 
tlie Atlas of Plates, comprising the series of Archaological subjecte, 
illustrative of the work entitled,—“ Voyage en Crim^, au Caucase, en 
Armenie, kc., par F. Du Bois,” published by the author at Ncufch&tel in 
Switzerland. Amongst the remarkable antiquities represented, nre the 
crypt-dwellings in the Crimea, Georgia, dso., consisting of numerous 
chombei-s hewn out of the rock, and sometimes elaborately decorated; also 
cryptKiatacotnbs; the throne of Mithridates, found near Kertch ; fictile 
vases from tombs at Panitcapaum; atatuettss of terra cotta, dsc.; a 
tumulus there, enclosing a sepulchral chamber; remarkable gold ornaments 
found in the tumulus of Kouloba, near Kertch, the supposed burial place of 
a king and queen; they consist of a gold tore, probably part of the royal 
insignia, its ends terminate in figures of two Scythian warriors ; part of a 
great sliield of gold ; vases of elcctrum and silver, drinking horns, a silver 
mirror found near the remains of the queen, silver goblets, kc. Also 
inscriptions of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, numerous tombs of curious 
fashion, and coloured representations of beads of vitreous paste in great 
variety, from a tumulus at Synfdropol in the Crimea, and closely resembling 
those which accompany Anglo-Saxon interments in this country. A 
representation of the Z^ioc, from an Armenian MS., deserves notice ; the 
sign Taurus is here accompanied by a youth playing on a guitar ; the Ram 
bears an aged man armed with a eabre, and on the Capricorn is mounted 
another wielding a hatchet and holding up a human head. 
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B; t]io Right Uon. Sir Eduomo Esad, Bart.:—A gold peDannnlar tore- 
ring, auppoaed to bare been found in Ireland; it is of larger dioieusions 
than the rings of its class usually met with. It most nearly resembles on 
African specimen in tlio collection of the Numismatic Society, figured in this 
Journal, toI. yi. p. 58, fig. 10, where various other types of gold oma- 
ments are described. 

By Mr. Hbwbtt :—An Anglo-Saxon arrowhead of iron, from a cemetery 
in the Isle of Wight. 

By Mr. W. J. BsoKnARi) Smitii :—An ancient iron shackle and a padlock 
of uncommon fashion, found near Cheltenham, 

By Mr. H. Faiuibr, F.S. A.:—A pair cf candlesticks, of iron hnmmorcd 
up and finished carefully with the tool, executed by Picinino, as it is 
supposed, for Francis I., King of France; fleurs-de-lis, and also dragons, 
bearing some resemblance to salamanders, Lis well-known devico, are 
introduced amongst the elaborste decorations ; on the base of one only of 
these beauriful examples of Milanese workmanship, of the highest cIom, 
the artist's monagram is engraved, being the inidal P. and a dro^n. The 
ornamental designs consist of ovsd medallions representing genii, Cupids, 
amorous devices, dtc., with trophies in the intervening spaces, also winged 
figures holding torches, garlands of fruit, arabesques and foliage of elegant 
character. There were two distinguished arUficers of the name, according 
to P. F. Paolo Morigia (La Kobiltk di Milano. 1595, p. 298), F^erigo 
Picinino, and Lucio his brother; both were skilfnl in works in relievo in iron 
and in silver; the former iseaid tohavecxcelledindesigns, *‘comedi gro^chi, 
e d’altro bixsarie d’animoll, fogliami, e paesi, e molto eecelente, e i^rissimo 
iiella gemina. e ha fatto armature di gran pregioal serenissinio Duca di Paring 
Alessandro Farnese, e ad altri Prencipi, cbe sono tenute per cose rare.” 
These beautiful ylamJeoiu: have noxxlcs ; they measure in height 6 inches, 
diameter of the base 9 inches.—A MS. eutitled “ Breviloquium fratris 
Bonoventure,” date about the commoncement of the fourteenth century; 
the initials are illuminated ; at the beginning is a curious outline with ^e 
pen, prepared for colouring: it represents Our Xiord holding a book, his 
nghi baud raised in benediction ; beneath is a prostrate figure, probably 
intended to portray the author; an angel stands at the side. At the end 
of the volume there is an entry—*• Liber Eecl'ie S’ti Jacobi in I^odio. 
Qui eum violenter tenuerit anathema,”—but it is possible that this, and 
also the binding which is enriched with imitative gems and a plaque of 
champUvi enamel, representing St. Andrew, may not have been ongmallj 
connected with the MS. The entry relaung to the church of St Jaquee 
at Liege, appears cerUinly to be an insertion, and it reads from top to 
bottom, not scross the page. It will be observed that the Serap^ 
Franciscan doctor is simply styled yVoter ; he was not canonized until 1482. 

By M. W. OswBix Thompsoh :—Specimens of Venetian glass, of the 
pecidiar semi-opaque paste streaked with various colours, and designated in 
German as SchmeU; they consisted of a tazxa, vases, bottles for scent, 
dsc., of tasteful forms, and were recently brought to England by Count 

Comoro. , . , , 

By the Rev. James Bbck A gold ring set with a pink niby; it was 
found on the site known as the Camp Field near the church ^ SuUington, 
Sussex.—Miuiature portrait of Anne Hyde, the first wife of King James 11. 

By Mr, Sambrookb :—A tilver paten, in the centre is represented toe 
Resurrection, in relievo. The plate-mark is a galeated head. 
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Bj Mr, COLKAOHi :~MiDiaturd portraits of James II. sod Mary d'Este, 
his Qaecn, painted by Bernard Lens. 


February 1, 1861. 

Sir Jomt Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., V.P.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The subject specially selected for iilustratioa on this occasion being 
Bronze, regarded both in its conuecUon with the arts in Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and widi the Tcstiges of ancient racee, a large series of exaroples. 
of all classes and periods, were, with most kind liberality, brought for 
the gratification of the meeting. 

Professor "Wsstmacott, R.A., directed the attention of the meeting to 
the collection before them, which, though small in itself, was of a very inte¬ 
resting character from the great rariety of objects of which it was composed. 
Works of this kind, he obserred, were to be considered for the value or re¬ 
commendation they had on different grounds. There was, first, the interest 
attaching to their antiquity, as monuments of the post, and as records oC 
the degree of civilisation and practice in this class of art in remote ages. 
Secondly, tl)cre was tlie claim many of them bad to our admiration as 
examples of fine art, in the forms of beauty they offered, independently of 
the valuable illustration they afforded of mythological pertonitication and. 
generally, of the robjects of Greek history and fable. And, thirdly, they 
were worthy of attention as specimens of metallurgy, or the working of 
such materials) from the earliest to the present time. Mr. Westmacott gave 
a sketch of tbe history of hronse, and its application in the fine arts in 
archaic and classical times : alluding briefly to tbe various alloys or com¬ 
binations of bronco mentioned by ancient writers, and illustrating his 
remarks by reference to some of the most remarkable existing oxampTcs of 
the skill of the ancients, as displayed in works preserved in public and 
private collections. Ho also remarked on the care which the great sculptors 
of antiquity bestowed on the preparation of their bronze, a fact placed 
beyond doubt by the testimony of ancient writers on art. Myron and 
Polycletus. two of the most remarkable sculptors or statuaries of the best 
period of Greek art, were, we ore told, rivals even in the kind of bronze tliey 
employed; there was jEmuloLiio etiam xn materid. One always used the 
bronze of Delos, the other that of .£gina. Pliny enumerates an astonish¬ 
ing number of distinct titles of this material. In addition to those already 
mentioned, he specifies theJSt Corinthittm, nigrum, candidum, 
Demonnetium, and many others. The celebrated Corinthisn bronze was 
said to be a mixture of all the metals that were melted and amalga¬ 
mated in the great fire which destroyed Corinth in the second century, B.O. 
There were, however, various kinds of Corinthian bronze. It is to be 
regretted that no particulars are given of the composition of the varieties 
of bronze so carefully recorded, while it is remarkable how little differ¬ 
ence is met with in the materials that have reached us. All the ancient 
specimens that have been examined have afforded nearly similar results, 
being found to contain from 10 to 12 parts of tin to 88 or 90 of copper, 
in 100 parts. Occasionally some other metals may he detected, as silver 
for instance, but the quantity is so mmute that its presence seems to be 
attributable to accident rather than design. The distinction between bronze 
and brass was pointed out. Mistakes, it was observed, are constantly 
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1>eiog made bj untDformed persons on this subject vben speaking of andmt 
brasses.*’ Brass, it should be remembered, is a mixture of copper and uac» 
and the use of smo in these combinations was unknown to the ancients. 
What we call bronse, the ehalcos and <bs of the Greek and Roman writers, 
is composed of copper and tin. Bronze is a modem term, from the Italian, 
and is derired fmm the colour of the material when it is first cast or 
mixed. The green coating, so highly prized bj anUquaries, is the eflbct 
of oxydation and age. Unfortunately tnis is easily and frequently counter^ 
feited by artificial nteans, and great imposition ia hereby practised on inex> 
perienced collectors by a dishonest class of dealers. 

The earliest mode of working bronze was, in all probability, by hammer> 
ing the lump into the general shape of the object intended to be imitated, 
and then cutting out the details with some slmrp ins^ment. The next 
process was an improvement upon this, os it effected a considerable saving 
of material. The bronze was beaten out upon a nuefeta of wood. These 
two kinds were called spkurelaton, or wrought with the hammer (sphura). 
Casting, therefore, was a later process. Specimens of the former kind of 
workmanship are preserved in rarions collections. In the British Mascum 
is a very interesting example of that over a core of wood, in a small statue 
of Osiris. It is a remarkable foot that the more ancient works of art 
seldom bear the name of the artist. This arose, in a great measure, from 
such productions being executed for sacred purposes, statues for temples, 
votive offerings and sitnilar objects, when the introduction of any personal 
reference on the work itself would have been considered indecorous. One 
of the charges brought against Phidias was his having offcmled against this 
rule. There are, however, some curious instances of tlie desire felt by the 
artists not to be entirely forgotten: not to lesve their work without some 
record of tliemscives, even when there was but little probability of its 
ever being seen. One of these is found in a bronze head, probably of an 
athlete, in the Payne Kniglit collection in the British Museum. Within 
the hollow of the head, close against the ear, is a raised letter, the Greek 
Bho (P). The style of this work is indicative of the Greek practice cf the 
fifth century B. c., and it has been surmised that this initial letter nay 
refer to the name of the antbor, Rboeeas of Samos. It certainly is remark* 
able that but one ancient statuary is known whose namo begins willi that 
letter, and that his date corresponds with the style of art which prevailed 
at that period. A bronze statue now at Paris afforded an interesting 
example of the same kiud. The eyes had originally been made of some 
other material, not au unusual practice with the ancients, but they were lost, 
and the holes only were left. During a cleaning process bits of dirt and 
other substances were discharged from the interior of the figure through 
these eye-holes, and amongst them were two or three very small fragmetits 
or plates of bronze, which contained sufficient indicarions of the ancient 
marks or letters upon them to supply the name of a hitherto unknown' 
sculptor, Menodorus. Inscriptions of a dedicatory kind are sometimes 
found on ancient bronzes. There is a statue of Apollo, among other 
instances which might be quoted, which has an inscription in silver letters 
inserted along the inner part of the thigh, declaring the figure to be a part 
of the tenths of certain spoils gained in battle. 

Mr. Westmaoott then pointed out a few of the more remarkable spitei- 
mens before the meeting. Among these, a very characteristic Egyptian 
bronze, of great antiquity, of a cat, contributed by Mr. Henderson, was 

voi. xviii. 
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parUoularised. Also % small statue of Venus, of great beanty, which lio 
thought was probably of the age of Praxiteles, or it might be a little 
later ; aa well as others exhibited by Mr. Portnum and other members of 
the lusiitute, A remarkably fine example of art, of what Mr. Westmacott 
was disposed to think of the best Roman period, was shown in a (right) 
hand of heroic »5xe, from his own collection. Some peculiarities of stylo 
and execution distinguished it, he thought, from the best Greek school, to 
which otherwise it might from its excellence be attributed. A small 
bronze head of a horse, executed with great care, and said to resemble 
very closely the head of one of the celebrated bronze horses at St. Marks* 
Venice, exhibited on this occasion by Dr. Guest, was also referred to. 

Acoustus Gcbst, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., at the request of the chairman, 
then gave the following account of the spirited production last mentioned, 
the horse’s head, wbicli he had tlio kindness to exhibit, and which has been 
attributed to Lysippus, the Greek sculptor, who flourished n.o. 325. 

** This fragment was found in Smyrna, and brought to England by tbo 
late Mr. Soame Jennyns, who prized it as the choicest rclio in his collec¬ 
tion, in which it remained until his death. It was considered in Italy, by 
the best judges, as Mr. Jennyns has stated, to be the work of Lysippus, 
and part of a study or model for the celebrated group of horses at Venice, 
witli which it has been compared, and found accurately to correspond. By 
those who were acquainted with Mr. Jennyns, it will be immediately 
recognised, and they will remember the high estimation in which bo held 
it. No better authority, possibly, was then to be found, in matters of this 
kind, and of this his collection afforded many proofs. The metal of which 
tbU ohiMt is formed, Mr. Jennyns considered to be Corinthian braas." 

Sir JoHK Boilbau, in proposing a vote of thanks to his accomplished 
friend Frofewor Westroacott, for the instructive and very pleasing discourse 
with which he had favored them, observed that some persons, possibly, 
might have desired on the present occasion to have seen the exemplification 
of the history and uses of Bronze, chiefly in times of remote antiquity, 
carried out within more precise and distinctive limits ; or rather, that it 
might have been practicable to divide this special illustrative series into 
two exhibitions,—the Classical and Antique, and the Mediaeval. Such a 
division of the sobject might, doubtless, bare been more consistent with 
seientifle classification; but, whilst it must be remembered that bronze 
relics of antique art are of extreme rarity, and are for the most part in public 
collections unavailable for the purpose contemplated by the Institute, the 
more comprehensive character of the aeries now displayed would doubtless 
invest it with greater interest to the majority of visitors, as presenting 
within aroalt compass the outline of a great subject, associated with tbo 
history of nations and civilisation, not leas than with the arts, from olaa- 
sical antiquity through the successive periods comprised in the collection 
DOW before them. 

Mr. Fdakcs, Dir. S.A., offered a few observations on certain facts con¬ 
nected with antiquities of bronze found in the British Islands, and the 
evidence that the mannfacture of celts, spears, and other objects of that 
metal, had actnally been carried on to a considerable extent in Britain. He 
exhibited, by the obliging permission of Mr. Beldam, F.S. A., thirteen bars 
of copper, found with human remains and an urn in the lower part of a 
barrow at Roystou, Herts, The bars appeared to have been hammered into 
their present oblong shape, and then cut into lengths of about 3 inches. 
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Br. Percy liad oacertoined by analysis that tlie metal consists of about 98^^ 
Mrtt of copper, with a small alloy of tin or antimony, probably the latter. 
These bars or ingots appear to be specimens of one of the ancient forms in 
which copper was produced for the parposea of commerce, they were pro¬ 
bably heininerod out, pure copper being rery difficult to melt. The other 
form appears to have been in cakes, convex on one side, such as would be 
produced by melting the metal in a large ladle. Portions of such cakes 
bod repeatedly been found in England with fragments of bronze swords, 
spears, and other objects either broken or rejected by the founder, and 
reserved to bo molted up again. Such a deposit occur^ at Romford, in 
Essex, and was noticed in this Journal, vol. x. p. 69 ; and another at 
Cbrishnll, Essex, os related by Lord Braybrooke, in hU Sepulclira Erposits, 
p. 3 ; the relics last alluded to are in his museum at Aodley End. It hts 
been supposed by some antiquaries that copper was brought to Britain, 
possibly as a staple of exchange for tin, and ^at to this metal Cdssar refei’s 
in the expression ere utuntur importato.” It is, moreover, asserted, 
tlmt the copper mines in this, country sbow no traces of ancleut workings. 
There is ample evidence, however, that the celts, and otlier objects of 
bronze, were made in Britain, as shown by numerous moulds of stone and 
bronze, and it has been supposed, with much probability, that the deposits 
to which reference has been mode, consisriog of broken or defective 
weapons, accompanied by portions of cakes of pure copper, may have been 
left at spots where the founder pursued his craft. The best alloy appears 
to be produced with about one tenth part of tin, and it bos been stated that 
bronze castings from bronze moulds ore of much harder quality than those 
produced by other means. 

A memoir was then read, by Mr. E. W. GoDwnr, on an example of 
Domestic Architecture at Coleme, Wiltshire, a hoose assigned to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Mr. Parker, however, expressed hie opinion, 
from the drawings exhibited, that the date migltt be rather earlier smalt 
medisvol dwellings of its class are rare and have escaped attention: the 
structure called the Fish House, at Meare, in Somerset, described by Mr. 
Kesbitt ia this Journal, vol. z. p. 130, is perhaps a solitary example of the 
fourteenth century. Mr. Blore offered some observations with the view of 
inviting attention to the nnmeroas small houses, of considerable antiquityi 
existing in Pembrokeshire, and in which it had been supposed that some 
traces were to be found of arrangements or peculiarities of eoastructioa 
introduced by the Flemish immigrants in the reign of Henry I. 

An inquiry having been made relative to a report of the proposed demoli« 
tion of the Abboy Qatewsy at Reading, the Very Rev. Canon Rock read s 
communication slating that the Borough authorities had^in fact decreed its 
removal, but tbo recent expressions of public opinion hsd caused their inten* 
tion to be suspended. A subscriptioo Lad been opened, which soon realised 
the promise of lOOOL, an amount which it hod been hoped would prove 
sufficient. Mr. Scott’s plan for the reconstrucUon of the gate having, how¬ 
ever, been submitted to competition, no one could be found to undertake 
the work for less than 16002. In the meantime the danger daily increased, 
the rain and snow penetrating the large fissures in the walla, which were 
temporarily sustained by sboriug. Mr. Parker observed that the gateway 
is a fair specimen of its class, of tlie thirteenth century, but of no sterling 
importance os an architectural example ; it ia doubtless desirable that it 
should be sustained, but not with such an extent of ** restoration'* os 
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appeared to have been contemplated. The sum subscribed ought, as he 
believed, to meet amply all that archseologistt would desire for the con- 
servataon of such a structure. 

aub BHflrif of «rt ejrbihitrt. 

The following Kotices of the Series of Antiquities and Works in Bronze 
exhibit^ at this Meeting docs not include tlie ancient relics fo^d in the 
British Islands, and connected with the earliest or so*called '* Celtic period. 
These will be enumerated in the Report of the ensuing Meeting, the collec¬ 
tion having on that occasion been considerably extended, and classified in 
more instructive arrangement. 

By Professor Wjbstmacott, R.A. :—A remarkable fragment, a hand of 
heroic size, of the best Roman period ; it might bo regarded as of Greek 
art, with which it will well bear comparison, but some features of its style 
seem to characterise it as Roman.—A ono*handled jug, probably sacrificial, 
height nearly 7 in.—A ti-ipod candelabrum, or thurifer, probably votive to 
Bacchus, having a pauther represented as climbing up tlie spiral stem. It 
measures 18 in. in height; the base is of unusual fashion, being formed 
with three human legs, with a skirt reaching to al^out mid-thigh, and with 
very long-toed calcti resembling the high pointed shoes of the fourteenth 
century. 

By Mr. Hbsdbeson, F.S. A.:—A small Egyptian figure of a cat, seiant, 
with eyes of some opalioe substance or vitreous paste ; this animal, it is well 
known, was regarded as a deity, under the name of Fasht, and was embalmed 
after death.—A pair of bronze strigils, one of them remarkable as bearing 
a name, probably of the maker, upon Uie handle ; a bronze patera; two 
double spirals, ornaments probably used as fibule (compare Lindeuschmit, 
Altei-tlitimer uns. heidnisebeu Yorzeit, heft iii. t^. 6); a bronze stylus ; 
an amiilla, tenninatiug in the bead of a pauther ; a galeated female head, 
jiossibly part of the ornAments of a vase; a Roman as or piece of five unct<w, 
Obv. full-faced head of Minerva; Rev. roua. a bull passant to the right; diam. 

in.; a finger ring, tbo besil chased with a dimioutive bust, issuing as it 
were from a flower; a bronze flsli, possibly part of a standard ; and a 
specimen of the singular implements, considered by some antiquaries to 
have been used for drawing the bow : (see a specimen flgured in Skelton’s 
Goodrich Court Armory, pi. 45, flg. 5). Several of the relics exhibited 
were probably from Pompeii or Magna Ormeia.—A cinque-eento copy 
of an antique lamp of bronze; the original, from Corfu, is preserved in the 
British Museum; it is in form of a naked genius, squatting, with its 
mouth opened wide, forming a grotesque lamp of quaint design.—A lamp, 
in form of a goose, probable cinque-cento work.^A small mortar, of Italian 
workmanship, from the Montvillc collection ; it is decorated with elegant 
arabesques, genii, goats’ heads, Ac., in relievo.—A remarkable ancient 
Chinese vase of bronze, richly encrusted with coloured patina, aud orna¬ 
mented with bosses inlaid with gold and silver; in its form and general 
character it closely resembles the vase, described hereafter, exhibited by 
Mr. Russell, of which the date is ascertained to be early in the twelfth 
century. Its dimensions are ratlier smaller ; on the inner surface there is 
an inscription which has not been explained.—A beautiful Chinese vase of 
bronze, with very lustrous deep olive-green coloured patina; around the 
mouth are three buflaloes' beads, serving as handles; iu the omameutation 
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the meander predominatee, in ftkilfuDj inlaid threada of gold and silrcr. 
Height, 4) in.—A aballovr vase with two handles, from the Hope oollec* 
tion at Paris ; the anrface richljr coloured with light patina; the ornament 
is wbollj composed of the bamboo. Height, 3^- in., diam. in. The 
high antiquity of certain Chinese rases of metal is noUced in the Hand* 
book of the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 419. 

Bt Mr. Fortmov, F.S.A. :—A Wntifol statuette of Venus, found at 
Mogllali, in Asia Miuor, regarded by some writers as the ancient Straioni- 
csta. It came into the possession of Mr. Hertz, immediately on its being 
brought to this conntry, and it is £garcd in the prirately printed catalogue 
of bis collection. Mr. Fortnum has kindly presented to the Institute pho* 
tographs of this choice relic of Greek art. It was eihibited at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, in May, 1846, and is noticed in their Pro¬ 
ceedings, Tol. i. p. 136.>—A Roman weight of three librw, of black marble 
(or Lapis l^dixu f), similar in form to the series figured by Montfaucon, 
t. iii., pi. xciii. p. 168. It weighs 33i oz. 2& gr. At.— QuaUr<hcento and 
Cingue-csnlo bronzes, chiefiy Florentine.—A atatueUe of St. John the 
Baptist; a fine production attributed to one of the I^ombardi, whose works 
were chiefly executed at Venica—A Satyr, described as by Pisanello or 
some artist of note of his school. This figure, of spirited design, is repre¬ 
sented seated on the ground, and grasping a small vase possibly intended 
to serve as nn inksund.—Venus, or Psycho, attributed to Giacomo 
Francia; the lower part of the figure is draped. Height. 10^ in. A 
replica of this statuette was in the collection of the late Mr, Uzielli, Catal. 
No. 602.—Venus, attributed to Giovanni Bologna ; possibly a model for a 
statue of much larger size in the U^i at Florence. Height, 12 in.— 
Baa*relief, the Triumph of Ariadne, by Besiderio di Settignauo, a replica 
of the period ; the original is affixed to a pedestal upon which an Etruscan 
statue is placed, in Uffizi. Figured iu the Galerie do Florence.—~ 
Two small bas-relief plaques, one of them representing the Holy Family, 
a QtuiUra-cento work in the style of Pollajuolo, and probably intended 
for a pax ; the other is a most spirited impersonation of Famine. From 
the Montville collection.*—A pair of candlesticks, of Venetian work, of 
yellow metal, elaborately engraved. Montville collecUon. 

By Mr. Williau Rtrsasu.:—A model in bronze, or design on a small 
scale, a Caryatid, for one of the great candelabra in the Vatican, the 
works of Michael Angelo. One of these striking productions of that great 
master is engraved in Chambers's History of Architecture.—A pomel for a 
sword, finely chased, the subject represented being the Judgment of Paris. 
It has been attributed to Giacomo Francia.—An ancient Chinese vase of 
bronze, finely patinated; the iuerostatiou is of various hues, orange, red, 
and green, poasibly in part artificially produced. The ornament is com¬ 
posed chiefly of floral or foliated designs, the mteoader being also intro¬ 
duced, and around the upper part of the vase are inserted six bosses inlaid 
with silver and gold, in a whorl pattern, not dissimilar to that of ancient 
.Irish ornamentation. 'Height, 12} in., diameter about 10} in., diameter of 
the mouth, in. 'Witliio the lip is an inscription, by which it appears 
that the date of this remarkable vase may be assigned to the reign of 
Seuen-Ho, a.d. 1119—1126.—A strilung statuette in bronze, encrusted 
with reddish-brown patina, representing a Chinese Faquir. In the strongly 
characterised physiognomy of this example of Orient^ art a resemblaoce 
has sometimes been traced to the head of Cicero. 
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By Mr. R. Falkker :—A miuiature featale head, of fine character, thd 
hair arranged in aingular fashion, drawn bock over the brows and tied up, 
forming an apex on the crown of the head. It was accompanied by a copy 
of a note from Sir W. Gcli, by whom it was presented to the Duchess of 
■ ■ to be placed in her Museum, and stating that he had seen it dug up 
(f at Pompeii), and placed in the hands of the ex^Queen, from whose hands 
Sir William received this object on tbo spot.' He thought that it had been 
fixed on a statuette, a perforation in the head appearing to have servdd for 
that purpose. 

By Mr. J. Bowter Nicaou, F.S.A.:—A statuette of Mercury, fouud in 
a garden at Piersbridge on the River Tees, in the parish of Gainford, 
Durham, the Station ad tisam on the Roman Watliug Street leading into 
Scotland. It was exhibited by Mr. Cade to the Society of Antiquaries, in 
1788, and was figured in the Archmologia, voL ix. p. 289, pi. xix. The 
feet with the pedestal are lost; in its present state the figure measures 
4^ inches in height. It is noticed by Surtees in his History of Durham, 
Tw. iv. p. 32.—Three small statuettes, two of them in imperial costume ; 
possibly of lato Romau art. 

By Mr. C. S. Bale :—A mask, of very fine character, from Herculaneum, 
about two>Unrds of life size ; and an (EJnochoe, from Pompeii, graceful in 
form and a choice example of vessels of this class. 

By the Rev. Tolub Cormtswaits :—A remarkable little Egyptian relic, 
a small oblong receptacle of brouse, 2 inches in leugth, about § in. high, 
and j in. wide ; it forms a pedestal for a diminutive figure of a loug>tailed 
quadruped, aud is describe as enclosing a mummy of tlio shrow mouse 
(mux araneus) sacred to Bulo, goddess of the night. It was taken from 
a tomb at Memphis. It has been supposed that tbU little animal was 
venerated ou account of the tradition that the army of Sennacberib was 
discomfited, according to the story of Herodotus, by a myriad of mice, 
which nibbled the bow-strings aud shield straps of tho warriors, so that 
finding themselves defenceless they fled in dismay.—-Yarious Roman 
antiquities of bronxe, found in London, at Colchester, Ac., from Mr. 
Whiucopp’s collection ; especially fragments of a beautiful two-handled 
vase of ovu! form found at Linton, Cambridgeshire, in 1852 ; also arroillm, 
rings, Ac., and an implement for drawing a bow(?), resembling that before 
described, exhibited by Mr. Henderson. 

By Hr. Robbrt PutLUPa:—Bronxe vessel of unknown use, formed with 
strongly prmecting external ridges. It was dug op near Naples in 1858. 

By Mr. w. J. Bbrniiard SiiiTE:—A diminutive lar, or statuette of 
Pomona,—A bronze relic, possibly the upper portion of the stem of a 
standard; from tbs Prince of Canine's collection.—A Chinese casting iu 
bronze, from natuie, a small crab {Oancer menat). 

By Mr. Dextsh : —A pair of candlesticks of Venetian workmanship, 
elaborately engraved ; on the base is introduced an escutcheon of the 
following arms, three barrulets iu chief a sexfoil between two cinquefoils. 
This escutcheon, of kite-shaped form, is an addition, not part of tho original 
design of decoration.—Two bronze horses, Italian work. 

By Mr. Blobs, F.S.A. An ancient Chinese enameled vase of ihetal, 
incrusted with bright opaque colours by the cloisonne process. It bears 
resemblance in form to that figured in the Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages, p. 406.—A Cinque-cento bronze, from Rome, of elegant 
desigti.—A casting in metal; the spirited Sgme of St. George, from tbo 
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ori/ipnal in Ihe Moseam at Dijon, carved in voo<l bj Jncqut* de Baertz. 
taiVwT ^[images to Philippe le Eardi; date aboat 1390. It is figured, 
Archffiologia, toI. xxt. pi. Ixi., n. 574. 

By Mr. Octatios Morga:?. M.P. :—A hand-bolt of mixed meUl, date 
about 1580. and probably of Blemish workmanship. The ornaments, 
which are in loir relief, appear to hare been cast, and worked up with the 
tool. They consist of the Annunciation { the Virgin is seated, the angel 
Gabriel holding a sceptro ; the rase of lilies is seen between two small 
angelic beings, and on the opposite side of the bell is the Vemicle, with 
the like supporters. Orer these figures are festoons hanging from rams' 
heads ; and, within the festoons. + A. 6. P.—Around the lower margin 
is the inscription—srt ' noubn ‘ DOMOri > 'BSKRDICTOM. The handle is 
triangular, and formed of foliage. 

By Mr. Brackstoxb :—A l^nd-bell, similar In fashion and date to that 
last dcscribod ; it is ornamented with figures of the Virgin, St. George, 
the Vemicle, dec., it is in unfinished state, and prdbsbij Flemish. 

By Mr. J. B. W. R<m,i.s A hand-bell of very good workmanship, 
omnmonted with a representation of Orpheus playing to the beasts on the 
Tiolin : a dancing bear, a lion, an ape, a sphinx, isc., appear in the quaint 
group of animals, with foliage in which are birds, Ac. Around the lower 
margin is the inscription— ?BTRT8 OBBi.*rxTS mb bbcit 1571 — andasmstl 
escutcheon, paly impaling a bearing indistinctly shown» Around the 
upper part of the bell is inscribed-^ mates dei mbmexto hbi. The handle 
is formed of tiro naked boys, dot d dot, their hands joined. A well* 
designed bell of the like description, ornamented with medallions and 
garlands, is In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries ; it is inscribed 
—lOBANtsKS A pmB A* 1547 MB FBCft * to? GOD TAH AU (Figured Vetusta 
Mon., vol. ii. pi. xrii.). Mr. Van Lennep of Amsterdam has given a 
note of a bell with a similar inscription, dated 1548, ond he states that 
Johannes a Fine was the same person who is elsewhere called Johan Van 
der Eynde. The late Mr. Forrest had a beautiful bell, which was described 
as having belonged to the Cardinal d’Amboise t it bore an escutcheon 
charged with 3 escallops, and was inscribed —MF si oodt tajj At—Mi FECrr 
psa lOHAir DB Fma a* 1544. 

By Mr. Johk GotJGR Nicnou, P.S.A.:—A brass figure of a wodewose 
or wild man, kneeling on the left knee ; the right hand, which is perforated 
ns if to hold a weapon or club, is upraised ; a wreathed girdle surrounds 
the waist, and a torse is fastened around the brows. There is a perforation 
through the figure, possibly for inserting a metal rod, by which it may have 
been adapted to servo os a candlestick. Height 8^ inches. Date about 
1500. Compare figures in Wagencr, Handbnch, figg. 115, a, 1166, b, 
1168, 1293. Ac.—A large circular bronze medallion, in low relief, a 
portrait of George II. 

By Mr. Joint Muerat :—A large oral bronze medallion, a portrait of 
Cromwell, in armonr, profile to the right, similar to that in the possession 
of the Rev. J. Beck, noticed in this Journal, voL xvii., p. 285. 

By Mr. PnitiP Miles :—A silver ring found in removing the foundations 
of an old building at King's Weston, Somerset, It is a plain hoop, 
inscribed, on the outside,—bn!tlItf{turSfnt(?)capU—and on the inside,— 
Bum Bifi'tnr anani’lspU.—Cross-croulets are introduced between all the 
words. This is obviously one of the annuli virtuati, or medicinable 
rings, anciently regarded as charms against epilepsy. In a medical MS. 
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at Stockholm, from which ranoiu charms are giTen in the Arcfamologla, 
▼oL XXX., p. 399, the following occurs for the falling sickness—" Sey jis 
word anamzaptus in hjs ere ghwan he is fallyn doun ia yt ewyll, and also 
in a wommannys ere anamzapta, and yet schall neoere more aftir fele j* 
ewyll/' 

By Mr. C. S. Orbaves, Q.C. :—A reliquary, being an oral frame of 
tortoiseshell, measuring 6k in. by 4 in., pierced with numerous cells or 
compartments, which are closed with glass on both aides, and each cell 
contains two fragments of bone, with the nanses of saints and martyrs to 
whom the relics are respectively attributed. Those are not leas than 56 in 
number. The object is of curious and ornamental fashion, apparently 
intended to be suspeudod. It is probably a work of the seventeenth 
century, Flemish, or possibly Spanish. 

By the Rev. Josr Earlb :—Facsimiles of some leaves of an Anglo* 
Saxon book of Ilomilies, discovered in tlie Cathedral Library at Olouces* 
ter, in the bindings of episcopal registers. We noticed, in the last 
volume of the Journal, the proposed publication of these interesting frag* 
ments. These MS. leaves are a remarkable example of the writing of 
tite tenth century; they consist of a fragment of a homily on the life 
end miracles of St. Swithin, and part of another on the life of St. 
Maria Egjptiaea. These are of earlier date than tho others. Mr. Earlo 
proposes to give a sketch of the history and times of St. Swithin, with 
interesting matter from ancient sources; facsimiles of seyoral of the 
leaves have been produced, of tho same size as tlie originals, by the remark* 
able process of photo* sincoeraphy, which has been brought to perfection by 
Col. Sir H. James, R.E., trough whose kindness the photo.sincograpbio re* 
production of the Domesday Record for Cornwall was lately brought before 
a meeting of the Institute by Mr. Burtt. The fac-similes have been exe* 
cuted at the Ordnance Survey Office at Southampton, and a specimen 
may bo ssen at tlm apartments of the Institute. Subscribers' names are 
received by tho Secretaries of the Society, or by tho Rev. Dr. Boswortb, 
Oxford. The price of the volume to subseribers is 128. 6d. 
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TRANSACTIONS OP THK ESSEX ARCB^OLOQICAL SOCIETY. Pol. 1. 
Colcheetor: Priatod aad Pnblisliod tar tho Sodety at tba Sttex OatetU Offing 
8ro. 1858. 

Nbarly ten yean have elapsed since the formation of the Society to 
whose Transactions we are desirous to invite attention. TLio^oictctifi united 
in the volume under consideration have appeared at intervals since the 
institution of an Arobseological Society for the county of Essex in the 
winter of 1S52. At that period the antiquaries of Colchester, who, with 
prsuseworthy interest in the preservation of the vestiges of Otmulodunum, 
had about two years previously formed a local arcbseological fraternity, 
consented to unite in a more extended InsUtution, for the purpose of 
ostahlLsbiug a Society for the county of Essex. It were needless to lemind 
our readers how favorable a field of investigation presented itself to the 
nrchsoologist in the ancient territory of the Trinobantes, or how many 
interesting questions relating to the early history of that district of Britain 
had boon left unlouehod by the laborious topographers of the last century, 
which may now be satisfactorily elucidated through the extension of 
archeological knowledge in recent years. 

The pui'poso of the Society was to furnish facilities to tho mitlquories of 
Essex in tho pursuits of orcbmological soieuoe, by establishing a Museum 
and Library; by meetings for iuterchango of information; and also to 
preserve in systematic arrangement all communications, drawings, and 
topogi'apliical materials, with a view to the completion of the history 
of the county. We hope that, during the ten years of the Society’s 
operations, much may have been effected towards carrying into effect 
these praiseworthy intentions, and promoting gouoraliy a taste for those 
eu^ects which are within tiro scope of our common purpose. 

The volume before us, after soino preliminary matter and a formula of 
queries and direcUoiis for the assistance of correspondents, essential to 
the initiation of many willing confederates who require to bo instructed— 
**How to observe,” contains a Report of the Inaugural Meetiug at Colchester 
in 1852 ; the Inaugural Lecture also, delivered on that occasion by the 
Rev. J. H. Marsden, Disney Professor of Archeology in tho University of 
Cambridge; with the formal record of tho cstabli^ment of the Society, 
of which our late venerable friend, Hr. Disney, was elected the President. 
His name must be held in honored remembrance as associated with the 
first Professorship of Archieological Science founded in this country. The 
Memoirs, of which this first iuslalment of Essex archeology is composed, 
commence very appropriately with the History and Description of the 
Walls of Colchester, by Dr. F. M. Duncan ; this paper, origu^y prepared 
for the Colchester Association, was transferred when the parent Society 
became merged in that of tho county. 

vou xvni. 
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Colchester, as Dr. Duncan has well brought before his readers, is aa 60 > 
oiated with man;^ stirring recollections in early history; the numismatist 
has here found frequent traces of Cunobeline, whose chief residence appears 
to have been at Gifnu2o<^um; bis coins disinterred from beneath the 
relies of Roman colonisation bear testimony to the fact, whilst the occasional 
occurrence of the welUknown gold imitations of the staier of Philip of 
Maoedon may serre to indicate a more remote period of Sritish occupation. 
The capture of the town by Claudius, after the campaign of Aulos 
Flautius, was a memorable criua in the establishment of Roman dominion ; 
the importance of the position was recognised by the Proprmtor Ostorius ; 
a colony was formed there to aid in keeping in check the turbulent Iconi. 
With its subsequent fate, the wrongs suffered by Boadicea, the destruction 
of the colony with the tempio dedicated in honour of Claudius, we are 
familiar through the narrative of Tacitus. The insurgents were speedily 
crushed ; the victory, achieved by Suetonius, a.d. 61, re-established Roman 
superiority. The return of the ^mans to tho colony was probably followed 
by its forUfication, and to that period Dr. Duncan is disposed to assign the 
commencement of the walls, which, with the remaining guard-chamber, 
gate, and numerous details of construction, are amongst the most remark¬ 
able vestiges of the period in this country. We must refer to his memoir 
for notices of the w^ls of Colchester at various periods, until they proved 
the means of resistance in the siege of 1648, and were condemned, but 
without effect, by Fairfax. Several plates are given, showing their curious 
oonitructiou, the chief material employed being tepiaria Stained from 
the clay cliffs of the neighbouring coast, bonded together by courses of 
wall-tiles, the core being composed of rubblo. Dr. Duncan has given a 
detailed lunrey of the circuit, describing the condition of the remains. 
The wall was originally of great strength, measuring 8 to 10 feet in width, 
constructed on a oose or footing 11 feet in width ; the average height was 
14 feet, exclusive of the parapet, which appears to have been not less than 
6 feet in height, and 6 feet in width. The parapet may have been 
crenellated, like that of the walls of Pompeii. The average thickness of 
the Roman Wall in Northumberland is 8 feet; tho thickness of^the walls of 
the Stations, p«r lineam willi, is about 6 ft. 6 in. 

Mr. Chancellor contributes a paper on Roman remains found at Chelms¬ 
ford in 1849, apparently portion of a villa with hypocausts, ito.; he states 
the opinion that a Statioo, possibly the OcN<tre»nacu8 of the Itinerary, may 
have been situated there. Amougst the usual minor results of such 
researches,—^ins, pottery, painted plaster, Ac.,—one relic which claims 
notice was disinterred, namdy, a tile, upon the surface of which were 
represented in relief wolves attacking stags, and some letters, which have not 
been interpreted. Mr. Chancellor refers, however, to an exact counterpart 
of this tile found with other Roman remains in the walls of Ashtead 
church, Surrey, and ffgured in Brayley's History of that county, vol. iv. 
p. 396. 

The object last mentioned it described as a fragment of a hypocanst; 
it has been unfortunately lost, and we have been unable to ascertain whether 
it was portion of a flue-tile ; but it Is remarkable that such tiles, although 
mostly concealed from view under the ttttpentura, were occasionally orna¬ 
mented with care ; a curious example, found near Reigate, and elaborately 
stamped with xigz^ patterns, has been figured in this Journal, vol. vi. 
p. 288. Other specimens found in London, and preserved amongst Mr. 
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Roach Smith’s collsotions ia the BritUli Uuseum, aro figured in his 
Catalogae, pp. 56, 57. 

The volume contains seTeral otlier commanications rating to Roman 
antiquities in Essex, such os a sketch of a paper b/ Dr. Bell on the 
sculptured figure of a spliynx, holding betvreen its forepairs a human head; 
it iras dug up near the Hospital at Colchester. The purpose of the author 
is the comparison of this relic trith tfro bronze figures of the sphynx, found 
in Hungary; those have, however, been regarded as of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity. The Rev. E. L. Cutts, secretary of the Society, welUknoiva by his 
labors in many departments of archaeological research, gives an account 
of remains at Coggeshall, on the Roman road from Colchester to Cambridge, 
and probably a site of Roman occupation. A sepulchral vault was found 
there in the seventeenth century, noticed by Weever and Burton, containing, 
amongst other objects, two Samian dishes, stamped ooooilu u., explain^ 
by the writer first cited as the name of some governor, still preserved in 
the name of the town-^Coggcsball. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the name is familiar to us in the list of potters by whom Samian ware 
was produced. Numerous Roman vestiges have been brought to hgbt in 
recent times, which present evidence in corroboration of the notion Htat 
Coggeshall, although it may not be tbe Cononmm of the Itinerary, as 
affirmed by hlr. Drake (Arohjesologia, vol. vi.), was probably a site of some 
extensive occupation in Roman Umes. Hr. Cutts gives a list of coins 
found there, ranging from M. Antoninus to Theodosius. He describes 
also relics found during the robuildiug of the bridge, about 2j[ miles west 
of Coggesball, whore the Roman ro^ to Oambortcum Is supposed to have 
crossed the river Blackwater. An etching by Mr. H. W. King gives us an 
example there discovered of the so-called Roman borse-shoes, of which 
Hr. C. Roach Smith has figured examplea in his Collectanea Antique, 
vol. iii. p. 128, and in the Catalogue of bis Kuseum, p. 78. They havo 
also been noticed in this Journal, vol. xL, p. 416, where other objects of 
this singular class are enumerated. For the sake of comparison with that 
found in Essex, wo may here place before our readers a specimen found in 



Iron Isoj^taod (T). LoogUiSlai, brOsdthl^Ui. 


London, and belonging to Mr. C. Aioslie. It differs chiefly from that 
found in the Blackwater in the long hooked projection at one extremity ; 
the example described by Mr. Cutts bas only one hook, at the narrower 
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end, probably the forc>part, of the object in question. It is, moreover, 
peculiar in having a considerable amount of ornamentation, such as pornliel 
beaded bands and impressed circles, wrought with the hammer upon its 
imder surface, a feature inconsistent with the supposed use of an object of 
this description as a protection for the hoof of a horse. It must be admitted 
that the occurrence of this relic, probably of Roman times, in the bed of a 
river where a fordable passage may have existed on tho line of an undoubted 
Roman way, is a fact dcseiTing of consideration as regards the conjectural 
intention of such appliauces, the real use of which seems still very question¬ 
able. At the ssmo time, thoso who are familiar with tho eccentric con¬ 
ditions under which ancient relics are often brought to light, will find no 
conclusive incongruity in tho discovery of a iychnuchus pmsilis, or hanging 
lamp-holdor, in tho peaty channel of tho Blackwntor, more especially 
accompanied, amongst other objects, by a vessel of gloss recognised as 
apparently of Roman date. 

The Rev. Barton Lodge communicates a short memoir regarding a 
remarkable rose found at Colchester at tho westom extremity of tho town, 
where the necropolis appears to have existed in Roman times. This fine 
specimen of the embossed ware of Castor in Nortltomptonshiro, as we 
apprehend it to be, may be known to somo of our readers who are familiar 
with tho valuable Collectanea, in course of publication by Mr. C. Roach 
Smith. The vase, which measures nine inches in height, is ornamented with 
subjects of the chase,—stags, a bare and a hound in full cry ; with these 
appear two groups of remarkable cbaracter, one of them being a conflict 
between a retiarius, whoso trident or futcina lies on the ground, whilst his 
adversary, the tecutor, his faco closely protected by his helmet and bearing 
his curved shield on bis arm, advances to despatch his antagonist. It may 
deserve observation that upon tho shield may bo discerned the gammadion, 
an ornament more commonly occurring on objects of early Christian 
character, but found upon Roman altars in Northumberland and elsewhere, 
apparently unconnected with Christian symbolism. Tho second group con¬ 
sists of two men assailing a bear, one of them with a long whip, the other 
with a club. It is well known how passionately fond tlie Romans were 
of tho teruKto, part of the ludi circenses, in which criminals, captives, 
or hired besttant hazarded their lives in conflicts with forooious animals. 
Tho bas-reliefs on the tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii supply tho best 
illustrations of those savage sports, which were doubtless introduced into 
Britain, and practised in the amphithealra eastrensia, such as those at Rich- 
borough, Silchester, Corinium, Borcaoieut, Caerleon, and Dorchester. 
The curious vase found at Colchester is described by Mr. Roach Smith in 
tho Collectanea Antiqua, vol. hi., p. 196; vol. iv., p. 82. A vase of 
similar form, and likewise of Castor ware, found alwut 1845 at Bedford 
Purlieus, is described by tho Rev, 0. IT. Hartshorno, in the Archmologla, 
vol. xxxii., p. 11, pi. 111. Upon this cylix, which is of large dimensions, 
but unfortunately much broken, are represented in bold relief conflicts with 
animals, probably in the Circus. 

In regard to the Roman period, ss illustrated in these Transactions, we 
must also advert specially to tho Notes on Roman Essex, a valuable sum¬ 
mary by one who hod devoted himself with indefatigable-earnestness and 
intelligence to the investigation of the earlier antiquities of his county, the 
late Lord Braybrooko. Tho loss of hts cordial encouragement and partici¬ 
pation is not less a cause of deep regret to ourselves than to the archmo- 
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legists of Essex. On the decease of Mr. Disney, in 1857, that located 
noblomon consented to become the President of the Society, a position for 
which he was so eminently qualified. To his researches the yolumo before 
us is indebted for a list of names of potters upon Samian ware, moro 
extended than that formerly given in this Journal, vol. x. p. 233, and com¬ 
piled from specimens brought to light in the course of the excarations 
made under bis direction principally at Chesterford, and now preserved in 
the museum which he had founded at Audley End, an enduring memorial 
of his rcmorkablo appreciation of national antiquities From tlie same dis¬ 
tinguished antiquary we find also here remarks on the sepulture of infants 
in Roman times, in the $t^grundaria, or in spots adjacent to the walls 
of houses, under the drip of the caves. 

Dr. Duncan, whose investigation of the remains of Camuhduxnm we 
have already noticed at some length, resumes the subject in a later part of 
the volume, and records tlio discovery of a Roman cloaca in 1852, a work 
of unusual character as an example of constructive ingenuity.^ We must 
refer to the plan and illustrations which accompany his memoir, in which 
many interesting details will be found. The discovery of elaborato works 
of such enduring nature, for purposes which indicate no slight attention to 
the comforts or sanitary requiremenU of daily life, suggests how firm a 
tenure Roman dominion had acquired, and how strong must have been the 
motive, which we seem at a loss wholly to comprobend, that influence^ the 
policy of the Empire in grasping witli so jMjrtinaciouB a hold the dominion of 
tlicso remote islands of the Northern Ocean. 

The attention of tho Essex archmologists has, however, been given to 
oUier subjects connected with the history and remains of later periods, 
which claim our noUco. Amongst these are mural paintings in tlio church 
of Bast Ham, described by Mr. Buckler; and tho remarks on Round 
Churches in England,'with especial reference to thot at Little Maplcstcad, 
by the same author. Of the latter church, considered to be the latest m 
date as compared with the throe other examples noticed,—St. Sepulchre s, 
Cambridge, the Temple Church, London, and St. Sepulchre s, Northamp- 
ton, a plan, from careful measurements, with a minute arcbitertursl 
descripUon, is given. The original structure is assigned to the Trausition- 
Norman Period; the general arrangomente and proMrtions seem to recall 
those of the interesting Round Church, of which the site was revealed to 
view upon tho Wcstei-n Heighu at Dover, a few years since. The remains 
of thot structure, of which no mention is made by Mr. Buckler, are inte¬ 
resting as marking in all probability the scene of the memorable interview 
between King John and PonJolf, the Legate of Pope Innocent UI.. m 
1213 They were first disinterred, as it has been stated, under the direc¬ 
tion of the late Dr. Dibdin, whilst preparing materials for a history of 
Dover and they were again cleared of debris by a member of our Society, 
Col Fitxherbert Grant, in 1854, when some precautions were taken to 


ensure their preservation. . . „ . v .• -v:-i. 

Amongst other architectural and miscellaneous contributions, to which 
the limits of this notice will not admit of our adverting in ^etaU, are —by 
the Rev. B. L. Cutts, an account of tho remains of Coggeshall Abbey; 
extracU from a MS. Diary by John Bufton of Coggeshall, «‘be « 
James II. and Wilbam and Mary ; also a short description of St. Nicholas 
Church, Castle Hedingham, and of tho memorials of the existing 

there. Mr. Almack gives some notes on the family of De Vere, with 
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extracts from the rich colleotioa of docameats relating to the county of 
Essex, in his possession. 

To Mr. H. W. King, one of the Secretaries for the mediceral period, the 
Tolume is indebted for notices of wills of inhabitants of Essex of seals 
found in the county, or pertaining to it* one of them being a beautiful 
silrer matrix of the seal of Robert le Archer, t. Bdw. HI. ; another, the 
seal of Lucas do Tany, justice of the king's forests south of the Trent, in 
the same reign: also a notice of an early monumental brass, of life-size, 
supposed to be the memorial of Sir John Giffard, a.d. 1348, described by 
Salmon as existing in the church of Bowers Gifford, Essex. This effigy, 
unfortunately mutilated, had been given away by the churchwarden some 
years ago, when the church was rebuilt; it has recently been recovered 
through Mr. King’s exertions and replaced in the obnrch. A rubbing of 
this Tsry curious brass was exhibited by Mr. King at one of our meeUugs 
in 1856, and it is noticed in tliis Journal, toI. xiii. p. 189. It will be 
seen by the woodcut that the costume presents sereral unusual features, 
and the figure may be of foreign execution. It was, however, probably 

{ iroduced by the same burin as the well-known brasses at Westley Water- 
ess, Cambridgeshire, and the brass of Sir John B'Aubernoun, 1327, at 
Stoke Dabernon, Surrey. It is a good example of the jupon worn over 
mail, without brassarts or greaves of plate, such as occur in those examples, 
in both of which we find the oyclaa, with other garments which do not 
appear in the effigy of Sir John Giffa^. The shell-like ^paulidret deservo 
notice, and the carious gmouilUrts, ornamented with the sO'Oalled English 
rose; also the sleeve of the hauketoo, formed in longitudinal bands, 
possibly of quilted work ; the bands appear likewise on the thighs. In both 
the examples before cited the fore-arm is protected apparently by plate.' 

Wo avail ourselves with pleasure of the courtesy shown by the Council 
of the Essex Society, in enabling ns to place before our refers a repre¬ 
sentation of this remarkable memorial* rescued through the praiseworthy 
intervention of Mr. King. We are also permitted to give the interesting 
illustrations which accompany Mr. Cutts’ notice of the fine tomb, at Castle 
Hedingham, of John, Eari of Oxford, who died in 1539. They have been 
presented to the Society by Ashurst Majendie, Esq., possessor of the 
ancient residence of tho Be Veres ; by his kindness the drawings, executed 
under his directions by Mr, Parish, of Colchester, were exhibited at one of 
our meetings in 1855, and they are noticed in this Journal, vol. zii. p. 181. 

This remarkable example of monumental sculpture, at a period when all 
traces of the Gothic style had disappeared, commemorating moreover so 
eminent a personage in the court of Henry YIIL, might claim a more 
detailed notice than will he found in the Transactions of the Essex arebse- 
ologists. The design and general character of the tomb are shown in the 
woodcuts, which represent the sculpture on its upper slab, and the north 
side. The tomb is of black marble, frequently described in documents as 
“ touch,” from a supposed resemblance to the lapU Lydixu or touch-stone, 
used by goldsmiths. Weever, whose account of Funeral Monumeots was 
published in 1631, says, under Castle Hedingham, p. 620, **Hero lieth 
interred under a tomlm of marble and Tuch, now rulnoiu, John de Vere, 
the fifth of that Christian name, Earle of Oxford, Lord Btilbeck, Samford* 


* This brass it figured and described in Ur. Haines' recently published Manual of 
Monumental fira^eea, cUii. 
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ntid Soalefl, and Great Chambcrlaioe of England. Upon wliicli monument 
1 finde nothing engraven hot the names of his children which he had by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter and heire of Edward Tmssell, of Staffordshire, 
knight banneret, which were 3 sonnes and three daughters,” die. It is 
diflSeult to oomprehond how the tomb could hare been ** ruinous” at that 
period { it is possible that the blocks of marble might have become dia. 
united, but even at the present time the upper slab is in a sound state, the 
sides only bebg partially decayed. We can only suppose that Weever, or 
his informant, h^ not examined the tomb, or that he wrote somo time 
after with an imperfect recollection of its eondiUon. 

Wo have received from a friend the following particulsrs, the result of 
recent personal examination of tho monument. The figures ou the south 
side are four young men, doubtless sons of the Earl, bareheaded, in 
armour, with tabards of arms, each kneeling with hands joined in on atti> 
tudo of devotion at a desk, on which lies on open book. Over each is 
his name. Taking them f^m east to weet tho names are as follows 
lOEQt—ALBRT—iiouEBT and OBPFBRB. The first was the eldest son, and 
succeeded to the earldom; tlie others, no doubt, are in the order of 
seniori^. This wde is now much decayed { the other aide is in very fair 
presenratiou. and on that aoconni doubtless it was selected by Mr. Pariah 
as tho subject of his drawing, here reproduced (see woodcut): it had not 
been exposed to the damp air from the chancel door, which is nearly 
opposite the monument. The names over the daughters, on this north 
Side, are— BLSABBTn — aiiyB —niATNOis, and vksela. In tho first name 
tlie I is deficient, and tho 0 in Frauncis is of square form, ao that it has 
sometimes been taken for an b. At each end of Uio tomb is an 
escutcheon of arms, probably the quartered coat of the Earl: both are 
more or less decayed, but that at the east end is far gone. It must be 
observed that, whilst four sons and four daughtei-s are named and repre¬ 
sented on tho tomb, tho usual genealogical works of reference omit a son 
and a daughter, vis.. Robert and Ursula. Probably they both died young 
and unmarried. Weever makes the like omission in hu description of 
the monument, and this circumstance might lead us to suppoM that his 
account was not the result of personal inspection. It is remarkable that 
there is no inscription, nor any casement or csviu apparent on the tomb 
in which an inscribed plate might have been affixed. l.\eoTer observes 
that he found nothing engraven with the exception of the names of the 
Earl’s children. The kneeling figures of the Earl and Countess respectant 
arc placed under a kind of diminutive dais, from which are suspended 
curtains, held bock by angels, one on cither side. Immediately beneath 
this canopy or dais there is a dove with expanded wines, and nimbi^, and 
an inscribed scroll, upon which only a few letters may be decyphered .. . . 
8BTB DBT8 ii(?)iBRi » 8- The dispropoftionate dimensions of the 

armorial atchievement, as compared with the figures of the Eari and 
Countess in tho lower compartment, are very singular. The qi^iartcnngs, 
with Vere on the dexter side of the escutcheon, are apparently Kilnngton. 
Clare, Sergeaulx, Badlesmero, Saropford, and Bolbec. The arais on the 
sinister side are Tnissell and Mainwaring quarterly. It is Mmarkable that 
the qoarterings with Vere in the dexter coat are marshaled in the reverse 
of the usual order; the Earl's mother was the heiress of Kilrington. 1 he 
supporters are a harpy and an antelope. The atchieveniMt. 
borate accessories, is a stately example of the heraldic design of the period. 
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The canting motto introduced in the long panels at the corners of the tomb 
must not pass unnoticed, namely,— ^tbrite tiest, with tho Yere mullet 
above and beneath the inscription. 

Some illustrations of the ancient heraldry of the De Veres may be found 
in a former volume of this Journal (vol. ix. p. 17), where seve^ seals of 
the Earls of Oxford have been figured in Mr. John Gough Nichols’ memoir 
on the descent of tho earldom. Several other seals, of elaborate and 
ioterestbg character, have subsequently been found by Mr. Ready in 
the collegiate treasuries at Cambridge, and faosimiles may be obtained 
from him. A carved bedstead of oak is preserved at Castle Hedingham, 
attributed to the times of the fifteenth Earl, whose sumptuous monument 
has been brought under tho notice of our readers through the liberality of 
Mr. Mojendie. The armorial decorations on tho bedstead are very similar 
to those upon the tomb ; they are described hy Mr. Almack in the volume to 
which we have sought to invite notice, as an earnest of promising results 
from the exertions of our fellow'laborors iu an interesting locality. 


Qrdjafolcflical Intelligence. 

The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association will 
take place at Swansea during the week commencing August 26. II. 
Hussey Vivian, Esq., M.P., has been elected President. Commuuicatious 
may be addressed to G. Grant Francis, Esq., Sw&usea. 

The Annual Meeting of tlie Sussex Archeological Society will be held 
at Petworth, early in August; the day has not yet been announced. 

The Annual Meeting of the Kent ArcheologicM Society will be held at 
Maidstone, on July 31. 

The publication of the volnme announced in 1853, by Mr. W. Ilayloy 
Mason, at Chichester (Arch. Jouru. vol. x. p. 272), and in which it was 
proposed to give the principal architectural memoirs read at the meeting of 
tbe Institute in tliat city, has long been deferred through unforeseen causes 
which Mr. Mason has sought in vain to obviate. It is now his intention to 
issue the work forthwith ; it will comprise tho arclutoctural history ot 
Chichester Cathedral, being tlie discourse delivered in 1853 by tho Rev. 
Professor 'Willis, to which will be added a Discourse on the recent fall 
of the spire and central tower, illustrated by diagrams and plans, &c. 
With these valuable memoirs will he given the Architectural History 
of Boxgrove Priory, by tbe Rev. J. L. Petit. The price of the volumo (to 
subecribers) will ^ SOs. Royal 4to, With numerous illustrations. 

Mr. J. T. Blight, of Penxancc, to whose researches and pencil we are 
indebted for a series of illustrations of wayside and churchyard crosses in 
Cornwall, and of numerous interesting remains of various periods, has 
announced a volume entitled ** A Week at the Land’s End,” in which 
notices will be found of the antiquities of that district, so rich in vestiges 
of interest to the archeologist. The natural history of that remote district 
hss also been given in tliis useful manual, by some of the best informed 
xoologists of the West of England, The work is published by Messrs. 
Longman. 
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NOTES ON CIECULAE CHURCHES. 

Bf m BBV. J. L. PBTtI, F.B.A. 

It is not my intention to offer any opinion or theory with 
regard to certain ecclesiastical buildings of circular form, 
bnt merely to give a slight architectural notice of a few that 
I liavo had an opportunity of visiting. Circular churches, 
or churches arranged according to a circular ground plan, 
appear to be found, though ofen at wide intervals, in most 
parts of Europe, and to belong to various periods, com¬ 
mencing with the earliest ages of Christian architecture. 
Sometimes, as at Aix, in Provence, and at Frejus, they are 
attached as chapels to larger churches, and they are used as 
baptisteries, or at least retain the name. Sometimes they are 
insulated, the circular fabric being at a short distance from 
some church, to which it appears to belong, as S. Costanza, 
at Rome, which stands near the church of S. Agnese; and in 
some cases they seem altogether independent, as in the well- 
known English examples, each of which forms as it were the 
nucleus of a laiger church of a later period. Almost every 
continental specimen is considered by the inhabitants of the 
place to have been a heathen temple; and, though in each 
particular instance it might seem needless to refute the 
supposition, yet the universality of the tradition might 
render it worth the notice of the antiquary. And, if it is 
necessary to look for the derivation of so simple a form, 
there is no doubt that, like the rectangular plan, it can be 
traced to the days of Paganism. I have defined cimulai* 
churches, as churches arranged according to a circular plan; 
for this definition will include those whose horizontal section 
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is a polygon, which may be described within a circle, a form 
perhaps more common than that in which the actual curva¬ 
ture appears. And it will be correct, as applicable to the 
general arrangement, notwithstanding the additions and 
excrescences which we shall have to notice, and without 
which there is hardly a medijeval specimen to be found. 

There may be said to be three different types of round 
churches. 


O 


First, those of a simple circular or polygonal plan, without 
recesses, except an apse or porch. Such is the ruined 
chapel in Ludlow castle; and the building called the bap¬ 
tistery at Cantevbui-y cathedral belongs 3so to tliis class. 
The chapel at Altenfurt, near Nuremberg, is a good example. 
It is very small, very simple, and, according to local tra¬ 
dition, very old. As far as its architecture is concerned it 
may be of any date, from the time of Charlemagne to tlio 
twelfth century. Its ground plan is a circle, to which is 
attached an eastern apse. The diameter 
internally is not more than 20 ft., and 
the wall is about 3 ft. 9 in. in thickness. 
The roof is domed, and the only orna¬ 
ment inside is a plain string at the junc¬ 
tion of the dome with the wall The 
chancel arch, as well as the western 
door, is quite plain, but the former 
seems to have been enlarged. Exter¬ 
nally there is a corbel table with small 
round arches under the comice, such as 
occurs generally in Komauesque work. It is probable that 
the external roof nearly coincided with the dome; this 
is now covered with a high wooden roof, finished with a 
modem belfl-y of the same material. There is no church 
near this chapel, which stands in a forest, and is within an 
hoiu-*s drive from Nuremberg in tbe direction of Ratisbon. 

I have elsewhere noticed a small round chapel near Main- 
touon, on the line of railroad between Paris and Cliartres.* 
This is also a simple circle, with an apse attached to the 
eastward. The dome, if it ever had any, is destroyed, and 
replaced by a wooden ceiling. 

The round church at Grasse, near the southern coast of 


Alts&fiut. 


' Architectuna ShidiM ia Pmnec, by 
Rot. J. L. Petit, London, 18W, p.l4, 


where n representataon of the droulor 
cbapel at Sfoiateooa will be found. 
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France, seems to be of this description. It is now used as 
a powder magazine, and I had not an opportunity of seeing 
the inside. I was told that it is quite plain, without any 
columns. It is possible, however, that an inner circle may 
have been destroyed, for the sake of adapting the building 
to its present purpose. This chapel also has an eastern 
apse. 

The second typical form is tliat which has the circular or 
polygonal plan with radiating recesses, either rectangular or 
apsidal This form is found in ancient 
temples, tombs, and biths. There is a 
good specimen of the latter type among 
the remains at Pompeii, a circulai*, or 
rather elliptical, room, domed, and with 
tliree domical niches set cardinally, the 
fourth opening being the entrance. A 
little temple, or tomb, whichever it may 
he, at Tivoli, is much of the same form. But the best 
known ancient example, as well as the finest, is the temple 
of Minerva Mcdica, at Rome, in which the radiating recesses 
give great character to the external as well as the internal 
aspect of the building. In this, they occupy tho sides of 
a decagon. Perhaps no fonn is more suggestive of archi- 
tcctui’d beauty and grandeur, or could bo better carried out 
in buildings on a large scale. Michael Angelo adopted it 
in his design for the Florentine church, which, had it been 
built> would have been one of the finest of his architectural 
worli. In this design tlie ludiating chapels or recesses, 
including the entrance, arc eight in number, and are alter¬ 
nately apsidal and rectangulai’, an ai'raugement that wc find 
in the beautiful baptistery at Albcnga, on the road between 
Genoa and Nice, a building evidently of great antiquity and 
worthy of careful study. Tho baptisteries at Novara in 
Lombardy, and Frejus in tho south of France, have the 
same alternation of rectangular* and semi-circular recesses. 

The third typical form is that which presents a circular or 
polygonal centre, supported by piers, and surrounded by an 
aisle of coiTesponding form. This is the plan of our four 
English examples, and may, generally speaking, be consi¬ 
dered as the typical for m of round churches of any size or- 
note. The ad^tion of the porch or chancel is still usual; 
and several variations occur which give to the individual 
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church its own distiuctirc character. For instance the aisle 
may be repeated, as at St Stefano, in Kome, and the very 
curious church of Charroux, in Poitou, now unfortunately 
reduced to a central tower. The. outer aisle may also have 
its radiating recesses, as in S. Costanza, at Rome. S. Vitale, 
in Ravenna, has a sort of open apse on slender columns 
attached to each arch of the central octagon (except those 
of the chancel and western entrance), projecting into the 
surrounding aisle. The form of the piers also varies. In 
S. Costanza and the baptistery of Nocera (between Naples 
and ^erno) they consist of a pair of columns, the line 
through whose centres passes through that of the circle 
which marks the general ground-plan. In Bologna the pair 
of columns forming the pier stands in the direction of the 
circumference. In other cases the single column is used, 
sometimes low and massive, sometimes of classical propor¬ 
tion. We also find what might be called the mural pier, or 
the part which would be left if the wall of the central circle 
or octagon were built up solidly from the gi ound, and then 
pierced by arches opening into the aisle. At S. Vitale a 
singular and somewhat ungraceful pier is used. In S. Stc- 
fimo, which I have already mentioned, the central part rests 
on columns with an entablature instead of arches, as does tlic 
clerestory in several Roman' churches of the rectangular 
basilican form. There is also much variety in the arrange¬ 
ment of the upper part, above the piers and arches. Some¬ 
times we find merely the dome, and tliat not pierced for 
light; as in the chapel of Riez, supposing tho present arrange¬ 
ment to indicate its original form; sometimes we have a 
clerestory with windows, as in S. Costanza and other Italian 
examples, and sometimes the complete system of pier arch, 
triforium, and clerestory, as in S. Vitale and the church at 
Nimeguen. 

Some buildings w'hich belong to tho class of round 
churches may be considered as anomalous, from the intro¬ 
duction of square plan. Such is the very curious 
specimen at Quimperlc, in Brittany, which has a square 
tower supported on massive piers and arches, sunounded by 
a circular aisle, to which are attached nave, chauccl, and 
transept. 

There is another class of buildings wbich w’e must not con¬ 
found with circular churches, though they bear so strong an 
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analogy to them, and seem so frequently to have been 
erected for the same purposes, namely as baptisteries, or 
sepulchral chapels, that \ve cannot altogether omit them, if 
wo would enter fully into the subject. I mean those in 
which the square is used instead of the polygon, and small 
apsidal recesses are attached to the sides. The baptistery 
at llatisbon is a beautiful, though small example ; we may 
mention also the chapel of S. Croix at Montmajour near 
Arles, and tlmt of S. Sepulchre at Peyrolles, near Aix in 
Provence. The difference between the polygonal or circulai* 
and tlie square form is an impoiiant one as regards construc¬ 
tion. For if tlio circular or polygonal form of dome is used, 
the round chapel (as we have defined it), has no need of 
pendentives, as it forms in itself a drum on which the domo 
may rest. Even such pendentives as arc employed when a 
circular domo is set upon an octagonal drum ai-e not necessary 
so much for support as for adaj^tation. But if the polygonal 
or circular dinim be sot upon a squai o, as at Ratisbon, some 
kind of pendentive is absolutely necessary, and its introduc¬ 
tion gives altogether a new character to the building. Wo 
often hear the church of S. Sophia in Couatantiuoplo and 
that of S. Vitale in Ravenna spoken of as similar in their 
character. This is calculated to create confusion of ideas, 
for constructively no two buildings can be more dissimilar, 
the one having the dome supported on piers and arches 
airangcd so as to bo equivalent to an unbroken circular wall, 
the other, S. Sophia, forming a support for the dome at a 
distance from the angles of the square, by means of enormous 
pendentives of very ingenious constmetion, corresponding in 
their surface to a spherical domo much larger than that 
which stands upon them. The other two examples I 
mentioned arc roofed in such a manner as not to require the 
pendentive, the chapel at Montmajour having a four-sided 
domo of a square horizontal section, and that of Peyrolles 
has a plain barrel vault. 

The chapel at Nimegueu, to which wo have already 
alluded, is noticed by Mr.- Fergusson, and a section and 
elevation of the building, as in its origiual state, are given in 
his Handbook. No doubt tliis is a correct restoration; but 
the edifice evidently underwent au extensive repair in tlio 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Tho exterior in fact shows 
very little Romanesque worlE, most of the windows being 
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Grothicised, and a great part of the old stone facing replaced 
with brickwork. I think the central octagon must have 
been somewhat raised, as its lower part shows a good deal 
of the old stonework, while the upper part is entirely brick 
In the interior the original work is less altered. The central 
octagon is supported by eight low round arches, of a single 
square order, perfectly plain, the spring of the arch being 
marked by a simple string or bracket under the solEt. In 
some of the arches this has been cut away, and the arch 
itself slightly enlarged. Above is a large triforium, the 
dimensions of its main arch being about equal to those of the 
pier ai‘ch. This is subdivided into two smaller ai*ches by a 
shaft with a plain cushion capital. The vaulting of the 
triforium is original, but evidently of late twelfth century 
work. The corresponding vault of the aisle below is Gothic, 
and chiefly coustnicted of brick, or at least faced and finished 
with that material. Both tho lower and the triforial aisle 
are lighted by windows. The clerestory has at present plain 
pointed windows. ,The dome appears to have been destroyed; 
if it still exists, it is hidden by a wooden ceiling, but I should 
say that the spring of the original dome must have been as 
low as the base of the present clerestory range. There is 
no eastern projecting apse, but to the westward is a porch in 
two stories, one corresponding witli each stage of tho aisle. 
The lower pai’t has a round barrel roof, and exhibits no 
decided architectural features. 

That tho upper stages of this church contain nothing 
earlier than the twelfth century is very evident, but it seems 
not impossible that the lower pait may have some older 
work. It is true that plainness or even rudeness is not 
alwaj's a sign of antiquity; but in this case the identity of 
the plan with that of the older portion of the cathedral of 
Aix la Chapelle, also given by Mr. Fergussou, which is of 
undoubted antiquity, almost seems to point to some earlier 
date than that indicated by the triforium. I am supposing 
the plan of Aix la Chapelle to be unchanged, but I have not 
seen tlie chm ch very lately, and I never paid much attention 
to the peculiarities of its ground-plan. That of Nimeguen is 
rather a remarkable one, and shows no small artistic skill in 
its design. The central portion, as we have remarked, is 
octagonal; tho plan of tho aisle sun oundiug it is a regular 
figure of sixteen sides, each equal, or nearly so, to that of 
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tlie octagon, with whose sides eight of the ades of the aisle 
correspond, the others answering to the angles. Conse¬ 
quently each arch of the central portion opens into a rectan¬ 
gular oorapartment, which is covered with the ordinai*y cross 
vault, and between the angles of the octagon and tho remain¬ 
ing sides of the outer polygon triangles are left, which are 
covered with a vaulting of their own. I can best explain the 
principle of the design by a diagram, in which I will represent 
the piers and walls by points and lines, without talcing into 
consideration their thickness. 



Let A B represent one side of the central octagon, A and b 
giving the position of two of its piers, and let 0 be the ceuti*c 
of its circumscribing circle. Then if we bisect a b in d, and 
draw tho straight line c B, and take a sti-aight line a b 
mrallel to c D, and equal to the radius A 0,by joining c andK 
we obtain the radius of a circle hep, which will circurnwribo 
a polygon of sixteen sides, each of them equal to a side of 
the octagon A B, with which the side B P corresponds, form¬ 
ing the opposite side of a rectangukr compartment. For if 
A H be drawn parallel to a line at right angles to tho adj^ent 
side of the octagon, tho line b h will be the side of the 
polygon adjacent to B P, and con-esponding with the angle 
A of tho octagon. If wo produce o a till it meets e h in o, 
we see at once from the similarity and equality of the 
triangles gab and d c A, that e Q is equal to A D, and con- 
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Bcquently B H is equal to A b, and therefore to E F. And as 
the same construction applies to all the other sides and angles 
of the octagon, we obtain a regular polygon of sixteen sides, 
which viiW represent the outer or aisle wall of the building. 

The ratio between the diameters of the outer and inner 
circles may be given in the terms of a constant angle, 
namely the fourth of a quadrant^ and therefore may bo 
expressed numerically. It will be perceived that the radius 
of the larger circle is a little less than twice that of the 
smaller one ; or the aisle, according to the diagram, a little 
less than half tho diameter of the central compartment; but, 
since the conditions of the problem may be answered prac¬ 
tically if the points and lines that are given stand in any 
part of the section of the piers and walls, the diflFerence will 
be found to be so small, tliat the actual width of the aisle can 
easily be made equal to half the diameter of the inner circle, 
a proportion very commonly obseiwed in circular churches, 
as it was also in the rectangular churches of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, where we usually find the total width 
equal to about twice that of the nave. 

In the case of the interesting polygonal church at Kime- 
guen, now under consideration, I ma^e out tho total breadth 
internally to be about 39 feet, and that of the inner octagon, 
18 feet S inches, the thickness of tho piers being 2 feet 4 
inches, but my measurements were taken very roughly, and 
must not bo considered accurate. This building occupies a 
commanding position on a high bank sloping to the river (a 
branch of the Rhine), but unfortunately is so suiTouudcd by 
trees, that it is difficult to make a sketch of it externally, 
unless in the winter. The antiquary will, however, find it 
in good condition, well preserved, and hot spoiled by modem 
restorations. At a short distance are the remains of a 
church terminating in an apse. As Nimegueu is within a 
drive of two hours from Amhcim, through which a railroad 
passes from Busseldorf and Cologne, this specimen is easily 
visited. 

A few miles to the south of Soest, in Westphalia, a town 
through wliich a railroad passes, and containing objects of 
interest to the antiquary, is thp small but very curious chapel of 
Driiggcltc. (See cut, p. 115.) It presents externally the ap¬ 
pearance of a polygon of twelve sides, with an eastern apse and 
southern porch. The outer roof is of wood, of modem date, 
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crowned with a cupola of the same material. Internally we 
find a much more complicated system of construction than 
the simplicity of the exterior leads us to expect In the 
central part four unequal columns 
support, upon arches, a small dome. 

These arches, however, do not, as at 
Quimperle, occupy the sides of a 
square, but are cut out of a cyhn- 
drical drum, and consequently have a 
very considerable double curvature, 
and support the dome without the 
intervention of pondentives. Two of 
the columns are very massive, and 
have no capital, except a plain impost j k a 
moulding. The other two are slighter, 
and have rich capitals with the square 
abacus. The space between this inner circle and the outer 
wall is divided into two concentric rings by twelve very 
slender columns, taller than the central ones, and ornamented 
with rich and varied capitals. The roof connecting this with 
the inner circle is a round barrel vault. The arches between 
the last-mentioned columns rather encroach on this vault, 
and being round-headed, exhibit a double cuivature in that 
direction, but towards the wall they occupy a p^e surface, 
the vaulting being cellular. The whole plan is internally as 
well as externally a polygon of twelve sides. Although the 
enrichment presents much delicate work, the general plan is 
carried out with no great regularity. The total width inter¬ 
nally is about 32 feet; but my plan must be taken as a 
rough one. There is no neighbouring church to which this 
chapel could have been attached. 

The circular church at Fulda, iu Grcnnany, stands at a 
short distance fi'oin the modern cathedral, which occupies 
the site of an older edifice; but from the nature of the 
ground there could hardly have been any connection between 
the two buildings, and we must, I thmk, count this round 
church among those that are independent of any other. It 
has been lately restored, and its interior disfigured by pil¬ 
ing ; but as far as its important fcatui'es arc concerned it 
seems unaltered. The present building dates from the 
eleventh century, but it stands over a circular crypt of much 
greater antiquity, which is surrounded by a very low, nanow 
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and irregular passage (it can hardly he called an aisle) outside 
the wall of its central compartment. The vaulting of this cen- 
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tral portion rests on a low heavy column with a sort of rudo 
imitation of an Ionic capital (See woodcut) The church above 




has a circle of eight columns of nearly classical proportion, 
^rith rich capitals and the square abacus. From these spring 
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round arches which hare a double currature, the plan being 
circular, and not polygonal. Abore is a small triforium and 
clerestory. The roof at present has a vaulting of convergent 
cells. This compartment is surrounded by an aisle, also 
circular in its plan, but having a recess at the east end, and 
transepts and nave, which give the building the outline of a 
cross church of the usual form. To the westward is a square 
tower not exceeding in height the round tower in the centre, 
which latter is crowned with a lofty wooden spire. There 
does not appear to be any difterence of date between the 
circular and rectangular portions of this church, which, how* 
ever, probably replaced an older building of a more purely 
circular form. bHilda, though evidently a town of some 
importauco, does not stand very near any line of railroad. 
1 went to it from a station on the line between Eisenach and 
Nuremberg; and foimd it a good day’s journey, but it may 
perhaps be more conveniently visited from Frankfort, by way 
of Gelnhausen. 

Mr. Fergusson has shown the development of the circular 
church into tho apsidal termination, comprising a semicir¬ 
cular or polygonal aisle with radiating chapels, which became 
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nearly universal in French cathedrals. The instances he 
gives of a transitional state can now, unfortunately, be studied 
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only from drawings or engravings ; but there still exists an 
example of a similar arrangement in the crypt beneath the 
abbey church of Montmajour, near Arles. This will be 
better understood by referring to the plan I have made 
out, which, though not minutely exact in all its measure¬ 
ments, may be depended upon as sufficiently correct in all 
essential points. The chapel consists of a circular build¬ 
ing about 16 feet in diameter, supporting a dome. It is 
entered from the westward by an arch about 8 feet in span, 
set in a flat wall, so as to avoid any double curvature. This 
of course cuts off a considerable part of the circumference, 
but leaves much more than the mere semicircle which would 
form an apse. An aisle about six feet wide runs partly 
round, forming a semicircle round the eastern part, and con¬ 
tinued to the westward in straight linos ; in fact taking the 
form of the apse of the church above. From this aislo brancli 
out five apsidal recesses, namely to the north, north-east, 
east, south-east, and south. They are lighted by small round- 
headed windows, one at the end of each recess. A window or 
arched opening, not reaching to the ground, in the central 
portion, corresponds with each of these apses. The outer wall, 
which is externally polygonal, is of great thickness, the apsidal 
recesses of the aislo not forming any projection externally 
beyond the surface, but the spaces between have large arches 
sunk in them to a considerable depth. To the westward the 
crypt has transepts, bcneatli those of the upper church, and 
partly cut out in the rock; these have eastern apses, a 
passage also—tho present entrance into tlio crypt—runs 
imder the nave, sloping upwards towards the west end. Tho 
original entrance seems to have been through a door, now 
blocked up, situated between the eastern and south-eastern 
recesses of the apsidal aisle. 

The whole of this crypt is of excellent masonry, and built 
with large well-squared stones; but it is perfectly plain, 
with no shafts or columus, and very few mouldings—what 
there are being of tho simplest character. The aisle has a 
barrel roof of semicircular section, without ribs, but having 
a scries of plain brackets, at rather wide intervals, at the 
spring, which is not masked by any important moulding. 
The central dome is carried up to some height with not much 
deflection from the vertical line, and with smooth masonry; 
it is then abruptly flattened, and consists of courses of stone 
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overlapping each other. Tliis is probably where it is stopped 
by the floor of the church, and the circumstance must be 
taken into consideration if wc inquire into the relative dates 
of the upper and lower churches, and their connection with 
eacli other. In Murray^s Hand-Book the crypt is said to 
belong to the eleventh century, but whether the supposition 
is grounded on records or on architectural style, I do not 
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know. It is not unlikely to be correct, though there was 
much in the general appearance of the building that would 
have induced me to fix on a later period, while, on the other 
hand, there are circumstances which seem to point to an early 
date. I should suppose that the church was built about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and at the first glance I was 
disposed to look upon the crypt as of the same ^te, or only 
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earlier as being necessarily the first part of the design, 
including crypt and church, that was carried out. But, on 
comparing my measurements together, I found I had made 
out the apsidal aisle of the crypt to be wider by one foot 
than the apse of the church above. Of course I took it for 
granted that I had been inaccurate in my measuring, and 
that the walls would be found to be in the same vertical 
line, and had I come away without paying another visit to 
Montmajour, I should have thought no more about it. 

As, however, I had to pass the place in another of my 
excursions from Arles, I determined to try again, and this 
time found the difference still greater than 1 had made it 
boforo, and in favour of the apsidal aisle. Consequently the 
wall of the upper apse must overhang that of the lower one 
corresponding to it several inches. Now it is true that this 
does not affect the stability of the upper structure, for witli 
such walls and such a vault below, the architect might choose 
his own ground, and place the foundation of his wall where 
he pleased ; still, ii he designed one wall as n support 
to another of any size or weight, he would surely take 
care that the upper wall should rest altogether upon the 
lower one, unless a good reason existed for altering the 
dimensions of the areas by bracketting. Tbe architect, 
finding such a structure as this crypt, might unhesitatingly 
build upon it with but little reference to the position 
of its walls, but if ho designed the whole, he would be 
cai*eful that not even so slight a discrepancy should occur. 
I need not say that had the upper apse been wider than 
the interior of the crypt, including its apsidal aisle, the 
difference would have been in the right direction, and it 
is what we should have expected. I must confess this 
apparently trifling circumstance altered my views altogether, 
and made me look upon the design of the crypt as indepen¬ 
dent of the present church ; it may, however, have been the 
intention of the builders to place a church above it. The 
arrangement of the central part is altogether different from 
that which is usual when merely the floor above has to be 
supported, a range or two of slender columns connected 
by vaulting being generally employed for that purpose; 
for the apse above is a wide one without any aisle, semi¬ 
circular within, but polygonal externally, and, what is 
curious, having an angle instead of a face in the centre 
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of the east end. It seems not impossible that the dome 
of the crypt was intended to be of greater height, and 
perhaps so completed, but reduced to its present dimen¬ 
sions on account of the floor above. The whole church 
and tlio monastic buildings connected with it will repay a 
careful examination, and they present some curious features, 
owing to the rocky and uneven nature of the ground. 

1 hope on a future occasion to be able to extend these 
remarks, and to give a fuller description of some of the 
examples to which I have only alluded. 
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SOME ACOOEST OP THE EDITIOir OP THE 8CETPTURES PUB¬ 
LISHED Bt MILES COVEBUALE, DT 1835, AHD Ob’ A COPY 
PEESEEVED Ef THE CATHEDRAL LIBRAHY AT GLOUCESTER.* 

Although among early Bibles the Coverdale of 1535 is 
not one of the rarest, still the inspection of the Tolumo 
affords a fitting opportunity for a few passing reflections, 
strictly within the province, and illustrative of the objects of 
Archaeology. No wonder that some obscurity attends the 
lives and history of the English translators of the Scriptures! 
As actors in the mightiest revolution which the world had 
ever witnessed, their entire chance of success rested on the 
secrecy of their plans, until the fulness of time for letting in 
the flood of light, which they anticipated from their move¬ 
ment. We remarked this, at the meeting of our Society at 
Bristol, where a curious copy of Tyndale's Testament was 
opened to us.® We feel it equally now, when we ask: Who 
was Coverdale? and where did his English Bible,—^his 
“ monumentum sere perennius,”—fresh from the hand of the 
Master, first see the light 1 History indeed marks him as 
the Protestant Bishop of Exeter, by imposition of whose 
hands, associated with three others, the intcgiity of our 
English Hierarchy claims to bo maintained :—but looking 
to an earlier period we are compelled to ask in vain,— 
“ Unde ? et quo natus 1 ”—where did he prosecute his 
studies 1 —where did he lay the foundation of that world¬ 
wide celebrity, which, for all time to come, deservedly 
attaches to him ? 

As to the man himself,—-Milo, Michael, or Miles Cover- 
dale (for ho signed his name indifferently),* wq must be 
content to know but little; but, as to his gi*eat work, the 

1 Reftd at the U«eUDg of the Lutitato 1548, ttUI isora explidUf—'* Uicliael 
at Gloucester, July, 1860. (alias Uilo) Corerdalo Anglua." See 

^ Tranaactions at the Ucetbg at Bristol Kemaina of Covenlale, edited for the 
in 1851, p. 270. Parker Sodety. la the craot of oi-uu 

3 la hie letters to Coand Hubert, be made to him bv the Horafda' College ho 
aigashiaieelf'^MicliaclAagloa;”—aadin is more correctly s^lod '‘Jlflo." 
one vrittea to (kdrio from Prankfort, 
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subject IS more inTiting ; we will first say a few words on 
the Bible before us, and then a few more on Coverdale’s Bible 
generally. If it were not for a fine copy, in possession of tho 
Countess of Jersey, at Osterley Parle, this one at Gloucester, 
perfect in all its parts, with the title-page of 1536, might be de¬ 
scribed as of unique character. It is stated to have been pre¬ 
sented by Alderman Thomas Pury, who in 1648 had it from 
Oliver Cromwell. The name of a former possessor, James I. 
of England, is inferred from its being decorated with the royal 
arms on the cover. It is dedicated to King Henry VIII., 
and “his dearest just Wife and most vertuous Princesso 
Queen Anne”; and at the end of the volume we find this 
notice:—“Printed in 1535, and finished the fourth day of 
October,”—i. e., nearly six months at least, as the title 
shews, before this copy was issued. But we are enabled to 
shew that the tide of 1536 was not the ongin^ title of the 
book, as it came from the press : for tho copy in tlie 
Museum, identical with this in every other respect, is dated 
a year earlier, and purports to have been translated out of 
" Boucho and Latyn,”—which words are wanting in the title 
of the copy now under consideration. 

The opening paragraph of tho Dedication suffices to explain 
to us the motive of this seeming incongruity. It is dedicated, 
as we have seen, not only to Henry VIII., but to his dearest 
just wife, Queen Anne. The book was all in type, and not 
only so, but issued, when the ill-fated queen was m the 
zenith of her prosperity. Great things were expected from 
her influence and patronage. But in a few short months, 
measured from October 4th to the 25th of April* following, 
the scene changes;—a frost, a kilhng frost, intervenes, and 
the name of Anne Boleyn, so far from being a passport to 
tbe capricious monarch’s favour, would damage any cause 
with which it might be connected. What then ^as to be 
done to meet the altered circumstances 1 Tho Dedication 
(it is true) might altogether have been cancelled;—but 
these were the days of dedications, and the whole success 
of the edition depended on the royal fiat; and the sole 
motive of the dedication hung on these remarkable words— 
“ I thought it my duty, not only to dedicate this translation 
unto your Highness, but wholly to commit it unto the same, 

* Thfl day on which tho CommUrion for tho Queen’s trial waa t«tcd. 

VOX., xvm. ^ 
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to the intent that it may stand in your grace's hands, to 
correct it, to amend it, to improve it, yea, and clean to reject 
it, if your godly ^risdom shall think it necessary ” Words 
like these ought never to have been written, but, once 
deliberately published, they could not bo withdrawn. 

But the king’s third marriage in a very short time sug¬ 
gested a solution of the difficulty. The sunset of Anne’s 
espousals had indeed been dark and dismal, but the morning 
of Queen Jane’s coronation had dawned at least with pro¬ 
mise ; so the alteration of two letters was deemed sufficient 
to meet the case. For “Anne’’was substituted “Jane 
and the type thus amended is found in existing copies, 
among which those at Lambeth and at Sion College may be 
cited as the most accessible. 

But did this alteration dispose of every difficulty ? Ob¬ 
viously, far fvom it A date upon the title page is usually 
underetood to mark the completion of the volume. Here 
then was a Bible, completed in 1535, but dedicated to a 
queen, whose new-born royalty dated only from the year 
following its issue. This contradiction therefore could only 
be obviated by the printing of a new title-page, in which 
35 was changed to 36. And seeing that these changes 
were all forced upon the publisher after the commencement 
of the issue, we need not feel surprised that some confusion 
has arisen among the two titles, the two dedications, and the 
main body of the work, appended indifferently to each, 
perchance by the negligence of the hinder. 

As regards the sequence of publication, the above is 
the conclusion arrived at, in his “Annals of the English 
Bible,” by the late Christopher Anderson,—an author whose 
laborious research fiimishes the best evidence of a mind 
imbued with its subject. “ Only one other device,” he says, 
“ remained to be tried, which was that of a new title, as if 
it were a different book; changing the year to the next, or 
1536, and leaving out the words—“translated out of Douche 
and Latyn,” (p. 563). Correct, however, on the whole, as 
this writer is, he has manifestly overlooked one circumstance, 
which obliges us to modify his conclusion. For the fact 
seems to that the dcmcation to Queen Jane properly 
belongs to an edition printed by Nycolson of Southwark, as 
late as 1537. And thus the amendment of the title pre¬ 
ceded the change of dedication, instead of its being a sub- 
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sequent device, as Anderson had erroneously imagined. The 
only genuine titles now known to exist, whether of ’35 or 
’36, are found in combination with dedications to Anne, 
which have for their sign a Maltese cross The dedi¬ 
cations to Jane, on the contrary, are signed with a double 
asterisk (**), and are identical with Qiose of Nycolson, 
having moreover appended a list of several errata, which 
clearly point to Nycolson’s edition as the one for which they 
were printed. Thus it is in the copy at Lambeth, and thus 
also in that in the Althorp Library. 

We must not hero enter on the merits of Coverdale’s 
version, as compared with that of Tyndalo, important and 
highly interesting as that question is;—but, looking merely 
at his typography, we observe that his Dedication and Pro¬ 
logue are printed in Church Text, whereas the Bible itself 
is in a foreign type, of more angular cbaiacter. To account 
for this difference, a belief was long prevalent that the 
Dedication and Prologue were supplied in this kingdom, after 
the safe arrival of the rest of the volume. But, a few ycara 
Ago, the discovery of a fine Covcrdalo, in tlio Holkbam 
Libraiy, has made us acquainted with the fact, tliat tho 
Prologue in the fiist instance was printed in foreign Gotluc, 
uniformly with the chapters. A few of its concluding parar 
graphs aro oil that time has spared to us; and these perhaps 
owe their preservation to the circumstance of their occupying 
the hack of a table of tho contents of Genesis; just as the 
verso of tho first title (1585) is filled with another Table of 
the “Bokes” of the Old Testament, also in the foreign 
Gothic. What was the precise reason for replacing so much 
matter as the Dedication and Prologue cannot now be conjec¬ 
tured on the evidence of a mere fragment; but tho fact of the 
reprint, for somo cause or other, may be taken as undeniable. 
Wo give, at the conclusion of this notice, a facsimile of the 
concluding lines of the Prologue—first, as they appear in the 
Holkham copy; secondly, as they appear in all subsequent 
issues. 

Our glance at these Bibles may profitably be extended to 
illustrate two malpractices, which wo cannot too strongly 
reprobate, whether of restoration or destruction. Take, for 
example, the Coverdale in Sion College Library. We find 
that in 1772 it was borrowed by the British Museum, in 
order to supply mutually existing defects in each. Accord- 
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ingly it camo back, with the woodcuts of its title page 
supplied by “ an ingenious penman,” the style and execution 
of which we will not severely criticise, seeing them to be the 
performance of probably a clever schoolboy. But the ground 
of our objection is, that the title thus inseited is the title of 
1535, which we hold to be improperly preBxed to a Dedi¬ 
cation inscribed to Queen Jane, as it involves nothing less 
than a manifest anachronism. 

And, speaking as archieologists, we cannot too strongly 
deprecate that sort of restoration to which Coverdale has 
been subjected. Nine-tenths of the Coverdales, which the 
wreck of time has spared, come down to us without titles. 
Their possessors, in many instances, have wished to do them 
honour, after their own fashion, by making good the defi¬ 
ciency ; but the power, rather than the will, was wanting. 
Till the discovery of the Holkham Bible, no perfect title of 
1.535 was accessible. The British Museum copy had lost 
all tho woodcuts of its outer side completely; but, as a 
similar pattern had been used in Matthew^s Bible of 1539, 
it was thought that a skilful amalgamation would well servo 
tho purpose. However, after all, it was but the junction of 
the "humanmn caput” and the “cervix equinus;” for 
Matthew had adopted Latin texts to illustrate his woodcuts, 
but Coverdale’s were all in English. To make the matter 
worse, a late eminent bookseller prepared at some expense a 
woodblock to perpetuate the pretended facsimile, which has 
thus found its way into many libraries. Thus much for 
restoration injudiciously caiTied out. 

And if we would see destruction, we have only to examiuo 
the copy preserved in the British Museum. There we shall 
see “specimens of the initial and capital letters used in the 
work cut from another copy, and pasted on a separate leaf!” 
Truly in those days, Coverdales must have been “well cheap,” 
and easy of access;—^but living in the present century, we regret 
tho recidess destruction of a valuable and interesting book. 

A question has been raised, in regard to the probable press 
at which this Bible was printed. And as many cities con¬ 
tended for the birth of Homer, so for the printing press of 
Coverdale many places have been claimants ; Zuricli, Frank¬ 
fort, Cologue, Lubec, and even Paris, without much pro¬ 
bability of adjusting their several pretensions. In offering, 
upon this head, some concluding observations, I venture only 
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to suggest a few reflections which have arisen in my own 
mind, as between the adverse claims of Germany and France. 
In the first place, it may well be asked, why should Coverdale 
liavo deserted those presses of Germany, in which Biblo 
printing had so long prospered 1 This would havo been to 
incur a serious lisk, not only without suflficient motive, but 
in the face of much obvious discouragement; for the fires of 
our Smithfield, which raged so furiously afterwards, were but 
the reflection of those which were now being kindled lu the 
Place do Grfeve; and Francis, when ho burned his holocaust 
of tho preceding year, acted only in obedience to a higher 
moving power, for in that dreadful extremity the king 
was not alone. Accompanied by cardinals and bishops, in 
tho midst of torches and banners and relics, of the saints,— 
“the whole machinery of the Papacy,*'—ho burned six 
lieretics at a single fire. And, although the scepticism of 
Rabelais, this very year, passed tho Inquisitor of the 
Sorbonne without even a challcngo, we may be sure that 
tho Apostle Paul, and the four Evangelists, would have found 
tho king's edict against printing too strong a barrier to bo 

passed without a miracle. -n r i 

I am aware that three yearn afterwards wc havo English 
Bibles and Testaments undoubtedly Parisian, but these 
appeared only “ cum gratia et privilegio Regis.*' One, more 
especially, was the fruit of a direct communication between 
Henry and Francis, which resulted in permission given to 
Grafton and Coverdale to superintend the work. But even 
here the Inquisition had well nigh superseded the royal 
mandate. Many of these Bibles were burned publicly in 
open daylight. The rest of this fine edition merely owed 
their pr^ervation to the provident zeal and activity which 

completed them in England. , 

Little can bo inferred from an cxammation of the paper 
on which this Bible is printed. The paper-mark of the bull s 
head and serpent, wliich, singularly enough is found to occur 
only once, and that on the same page, the last foho of 
Pentateuch, in a majority of copies, proves very httle; 
because, though it originated in Gcnnany, it became a 
universal mark in tho sixteenth century. 

It is time, however, that these remarks were brought ton 
conclusion ; and we do so with a vain regret, that the fate 
of Coverdale, while living, did but prefigure tho destiny 
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which awaited his bones when dead. “Indignum pa^us 
sapius exilium 1” a line inscribed upon his monument after 
tho fire of London, is descriptive of his hard lot, whethw* m 
life or death. Siu-ely, when exhumed from his resting-pla^ 
in 1840, by the excavator who dug the foundations of tho 
Royal Exchange of London, St. Paid’s or Westminster Abbey 
ought at least to have received him. But no 1 an obscure 
parish performs the duty of ^e nation; and a humble 
inscription records that the paidshioners of St. Magnus, 
desirous of acknowledging the mercy of God, and <^ng to 
mind that Miles Coverdale was once rector of their paiish, 
erected a monument to Ms memory. “ How boautifm are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 


peace.”—Is. lii. 7. 


JAMES LEE WAKNER. 
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The following tabular view of the condition of existing 
copies of Coverdale^s Bible, 1535, will be found illustrative 
of the foregoing memoir. Of those which have come under 
the author’s observation, those marked b. have the bull s 
head watermark on tlio last leaf of the Pentateuch. 


WbOT* oxiatinc. 


IN rtTBLIC LIBRARIES. 


DUo looT. 


Pr«UmlDaf7 tnatttr and Srst goautue 
tUgiioturo. 


Brituli Mosaum. Dr. 
Coombo’s Copy. . • 

Do., OrosTillo library 

Baptist College, Bristol 

Csmbridgo Uoirerstty 
Library . . . B. | 
Do., Kluff's College . . 
Do., St Joba's CoUego 
Do., Emmanuel Col* 

lege.B. 

Do..PembrokeColl. B. 
Durham Cathedral . . 


1655.—J fac¬ 
simile by 
Harris. 

' 'AibleofBokos 
of 0. T. on 
verso . . 
wanting. . . 

facs. by Harris 

{hcsimlle by 
Pickering . 
wonting. . • 
wouting. . . 
wanting. . • 

wanting. > • 
i wonting. . . 


Dublin tTniveralty . . Cscaiinao 


Do., 

Glasgow Unirertlty, B. 


Gloucester Cathedral . 
Lambeth Palace * B. 


Do.,.B. 

Oxford, Bodleian. . . 

Do., All Soul’s College . 
Rochester Cathedral, B. 

Sion College . . B. 


(1556.—Origi- 
1 nal, perfect, 
jno matter os 
( verso . • 
wanting. • . 


wanting. 

facdmUe 

Harris 

wonting. 

wanlbg. 


facsunils 


pcrfoci Sigu>J<U. Dedication to Anne. 

wants S first leaTCS. which are supplied 
In facsimile by Harris. Sign b- 
wanU Dedication and l^logue, which 
are supplied in facslmilo by Harria 
vrauta 3 first Icavas. Sign tiiL 

perfcci Sigaii<iL Dedication to Anno, 
wauting. 

porfeet. Siga U. Dedication to Anne. 

wanting. . ^ , 

wouU all but last page of Frologne, 
whidi has no list of errata- 
wants 3 first leaves, which aro sui>- 
plied by facsimiles. Slgo>i<ti. 
wanting. .. . 

wonts 2 first leaves, whieh are sup¬ 
plied by facrimiles. Sign^iiiL 

perfect Sign»i<il. Dedication to Anne. 

from Nycolson, 1557. Sign ** U- 
cation to Jane, with lUt of Nycolson a 
errata on lost page of Prologuo. 
nerfect. .Sign 4*11. Dedication to Anno, 
^rfect Sign4<il. Dsdlcntlon to Aunc. 

wantt 3 first leaves. Sgn Ab. 

U>orfsct Dedication to Anne, altered, 
j by pen to Jane. 

firtt 4 leoTOs from Nycolson, 1557. 
Sign • • ii. Last page of the Prologue 
ori^oal, therefore wthout tho lut of 
Nycolson's errata. 
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Ewl of L«io«ter, S. Holkhnm H»ll, Korfott. Tho ooly perfect UUe of 1583, 

MidtholwtW of the Prologue in foreign 
Couotmof Jersey, Oetoriey Park, Middloeox. Title of lS3o. v F.t 

Earl Spencer, S? Title tom Hyll and Beynaldeo. DediaUon from Nyco^ s Ed. 
Earl of^boroham. A nlnable copy, formerly in Lea Wilsons coUwtion. 

Ocorge Ofibr, Esq., Gtoto House, Hackney. A remarkable copy, witb some leavts 

WillS^Tit^ Esq., M.P., F.R.a A TaloaWe copy, formerly in the poesweion of 

FranS' Esq.; to whom the Author of this Uat is indebted for Tuliuhlo 

Mr. Lmy!*!^*^ Street, Coeent Garden. London, has two copies, one of wUcli, 
nnlRte ell others, baa the bnlTe head papennark, not on tiio last leaf, but on 
fol. Ixsovi. 

Karqnta of Northampton, Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

Lord Lindsay. 

Lord Sondes^ Blmhsm Hall, Norfolk. B. « . v» 

Thomas Bateman, Esq., Lombenlalc House, YonlgraTe, DerbysWru^ 

Beriah Bot6eld, ^.,M.P., Norton Hall, DaYentry, Northamptonshire. 

William Euing, EUq., Qlsimw. 

Heery Huth, Eaq., Sussex Place, Hegeot s Park, 

EeT. Samuel Lysons, Hempetod Court, Qlouoeeter. 

William Puller Maitlead, Esq., Storstead House, Bishop s Stortford. 

Algemon Porldns, Esq., Hanworth Park. 

John Thomas Symes, Esq., Brighton. 

Matthew Wilson Esq., Bshton Hall, Vorkshire. 

Cob Wildmsn, formerly at Nowstead Abbey. . 

Mr. Lenox, of New York, HB.} formerly the Dr. Hawtr^ s copy. 


NOTICE OF AN EXAMPLE OF DOMESTIC ARCUITKCTUEE AT 
COLEllNE, 'WILTSHIBE. 

The Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages is a branch 
of archaeology which does not demand any excuse to com¬ 
mend itself to the notice of a Society like the Institute. 
Every one interested in the histoi'y of the past admits that 
this division of our study is well deserving attention, and 
that earnest exertion is required on our part, lest the few 
examples which remain should suffer more from the utili¬ 
tarianism of modern days, than from the wear and tear of 
centuries, or bo sacrificed in so-called improvements by 
persons alike unconscious of their value and careless of their 
preservation. 

It can scarcely be requisite to observe that it is not only 
in the residences of the higher order of the people,—the 
convent, the castle, or the manor-house,—that we must look 
for specimens of our national architecture. Each of these 
had its own peculiar characteristics. The firsts devoted 
to religion, was essentially ecclesiastical; the fortress was 
marked by a manner of architecture distinctly indicative of, 
and eminently adapted to, the military requirements of the 
time; whilst the manorial residences were generally of a 
description which, though approximating to tho general 
features of medimval dwellings, i*etained many of those 
means of security by which the houses of the more opulent 
were so long suii'ouuded. It seems, therefore, desirable that 
greater attention should bo directed to those long neglected 
examples of mediseval art.—the dwellings of tiio com¬ 
paratively inferior classes, which doubtless exist in greater 
abundance than may be generally supposed, and lift their 
pointed gables in picturesque irregularity in many a quiet 
village, and by many a lonely road.* 


* AltUoogb tho Tolumes on Domettio 
ArchiUctore, publiahod bj Mr. Parkor. 
oouUio ooUoM of some examples of this 
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doss, such as th« Fish Hooss at Merc, 
astl ooe or two priesU’ bouses, atill tlie 
majoritj of specimens iilostmted io that 
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At the ’west end of the village of Colerae, iu Wiltshire, 
once a markct>towi), stands a small house, running east and 
west, with an arm jutting northward. With the exception 
of the little octagonal chimney on the point of the east 
gable, there is nothing about the house to attract attention; 
there is the usual complement of sash-windows, and a barn 
has been annexed to the west end, which, being of the same 
height and width, gives the bouse an appearance of im¬ 
moderate length. It is only when we proceed to examine 
the internal airangements, and have obtained entrance to 
the back court and east bedroom, that we become aware of 
the interesting character of the little structure. The plan 
of the house is not unlike that of the Kaster’s house at St. 
John^s Hospital, Northampton (vol. i. Parker’s Dorn. Arch.) ; 
the principal chamber was on the first floor, the original 
height of tho ground story being only a few inches more than 
6 feet; this is clearly visible in the eastern part of the 
building, where the floor and roof remain iu their original 
position, the upper room being approached by a flight of 
narrow and steep stairs in the thickness of the north wall; 
the steps tlicmselves are of solid black oak, uow cased with 
deal, and the wall has some projection which continues so as 
to seiTe as an external chimney-breast to the fireplace of 
the lower room. The principal chamber occupied nearly 
two-thirds of the entire length of the house, its dimensions 
being 27 feet by 14 feet. In the east wall (see section) is 
the fireplace, with a raised hearthstone and a projecting head 
supported ou corbels, and finished by a moulded capping. 
By the side of the fireplace was a small two-light window 
with seats in the jambs, but^ a few years since, the present 
occupier inserted a sasb, and cut away the seats. The roof 
is simple but effective,—arched principals with collar beams, 
the chamfer of the arches continuing down wall posts to the 
floor; the purlins are framed into principals, and the lower 
divisions of the roof have arched purlin biaces. The turret 
chimney is octagonal externally, but the inside is circular; 


Talaal)]6 work b&TO b««& taken 
(iwellingt of tbe ariatocncy. It is tLere* 
fore ibis drfidoQc; tliat 1 wonld wish to 
Boe lupplied ; for, sotwithstancliag that 
general custom amongst the bumble 
classes was to constract their houeae of 
wood and comparatirely perishable 


materials, I nerertbelecs bellere that hj 
more diligent iaTeetigation much might 
be brought to light, now bidden and un« 
noticed, and mnw dUcovered that would 
tend to elucidate more completely the 
domestic architecture of bygone times, 
in this country. 
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the openings are square and arched-headed; it has had a 
battlemented stringcourse at the base of the diminutive 
spire which finishes with a finial. The external diameter is 
not more than 15 or 16 inches, and the base rests on tho 
tabling without interfering with the gablets of the apex- 
stone.® From the principal chamber a doorway communi¬ 
cated with the solar or upper story of the arm jutting 
northwards. In this room a plain collar-beam roof, with 
arched purlin bnoces, and the remains of an open garderobe, 
ai'e the only ancient features. The lower story is completely 
modernised. 

Although there is no evidence about the present building 
that would induce me to assign to it an earlier date than 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, yet there are points 
which would lead us to suppose an earlier foundation ; for, 
taking it as granted that the house is of one date, of what 
use was the flight of stone steps which ascend from the 
back court to the room at the west end 1 These steps, it 
should be observed, were removed a few years since from 
their original position against tho wall. The roof, moreover, 
over this portion is of a iiide and heavy description, tho 
principal rafters being slightly hollowed towards their feet, 
forming a kind of consti*uctional brace. Is it, therefore, to 
be inferred that this end of tho building may be of earlier 
date, or that tho oak stairs and chimney-breast in the north 
wall aro additions 1 From an examination of the building 
I should be inclined to accept the former as the most 
probable supposition.’ 

EDWAIU) WILLIAM GODWIN. 


* I mfty renuirk tbftt cbimsej is 
mo»t eficctive in a practical point of vuvr, 
and Uutoeenpants of tbo room to wbicU 
it is attached are nevor annoyed by 
smoko. 

* 1 may add that Uie hoaie haa 


nuiUy been supposed to be of the ^elflh 
ooutury, from an old fireplace wbieh was 
ruinoTod from the ailU&g*room on tho 
ground floor, and which, according to the 
village authorities, hods stone in it dated 
1100 . 


ON A KEPEODUCTION OF A POETION OF THE DOMESDAY BOOK 
BY THE PHOTO-ZINCOGBAPHIC PBOCESS. 

Bt JOSEPH BUHTT, 

Om ortho AMiiUBt Eetpen oTFuUlo Itooord*. 

There is no occAsion to dilate upon tlio interest that 
attaches to the discovery of any means for executing faitli- 
fiil fac-similes of valuable MSS., and enabling them to bo 
circulated at a very trifling expense. Those who take an 
interest in such matters well know how anxiously they have 
been sought for, and will appreciate their value and im¬ 
portance. Copies of interesting MSS. increase rather than 
finish the attention which tho comparatively unknown 
original would otherwise command. 

But tho external aspect of a MS. is in no way rendered 
by a copy, for it presents all documents precisely alike, how¬ 
ever dissimilar they may be in character or other outward 
feature. 

Fac-similes may be considered to bear the same relation 
to MSS. as casts do to works of art. No verbal description 
of a MS., any more than a work of art, can be compared to 
a faithfid representation of it, and, where alterations have 
been made, our desire to bo acquainted with tho exact 
appearance presented is increased. 

Fac-similes of MSS. were executed to some extent under 
the directions of the late Record Commissions, and are to be 
found in their Reports. Tliey were made by means of 
tracings, which were etched upon the copper-plate and 
engraved with the graver, and then printed. Many of these 
are excellent specimens of skill; but in many instances tho 
resemblance to the original writing is by no means good, and 
tho reading is sometimes incorrect. They embrace examples 
of our most valuable public documents; but I need hardly 
say, that their circulation was exceedingly limited, and their 
expense very great.^ 

> A speoim«a pago of Uio Doiiie»d*y aaUoo at Uie meetiog of the luatltuU, 
6o(^, so printad, was broaght for exami* wboo Uioao Botioee wero rood. Tho por* 
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The discovery of a greasy kind of ink by which the 
tracing could be transferred to stone was the next stage in 
the making of fac-similes of MSS. By this means the cost 
was greatly reduced, as the etching upon the copper-plate, 
the most expensive pait. of the process, was dispensed with ; 
and the transfer ot the actual tracing to the face of the 
stone is a very simple operation. At a recent meeting of 
the Institute, when I brought this subject before the Society, 

I submitted for comparison a specimen of a fac-simile page of 
tim Domesday Book, executed by this, the lithographic pr^ 
Its great superiority over the engraved exa,mples, in 
rendering the character of the writing and peculiarities in 
the MS., could riot fail to be at once noticed. The page ex¬ 
hibited on that occasion is a portion for the county of Kent, 
now in course of preparation for the Archteological Societ)' 
of that county. 

We now come to the last and most important stage which 
has been reached. Whatever may be the skill of tho makei 
of tho fac-sirailc, or his knowledge of the band-writing, the 
work was after all his reading of the original. If there was 
any doubt about any part of that reading, his solution of it 
actually seemed to settle tho question. In some instances 
his reading would convey a doubt where a skilled eye would 
see no occasion for it. Tlierefore, in cases of difficulty, 
where a real fac-simUo would be of such essential service, 

confusion only might be produced. . ir 

But where the fac-similo is made by the document itself, 
and all its peculiarities pointed out by itself, such cavil could 
not hold. In several other respects, too, tho value of the 
great art of photography applied to tho making of fac¬ 
similes of MSS. has been apparent. Actual photographs of 
documents have been scon by perhaps most of our readers. 
Many of these are as good in every respect as possible, and 
their perfect re-production of the appearance of the MS. 
defies comparison with the result obtained by any other 

^'^'r^ultiplY photographs to any extent however, tedious, 
and, therefore, expensive ; and above ail it is attended with 
great uncertainty as to their permanence. 


tion >ol«oled ivos tlie first page of tho 
oonnty of Surwr. On oxamining it clooely 
its gonend stylo appears bod, and too 
following vamtloos base boon noted— 


S6 dots, 7 contisclions, 1 robricalion, 
omitted; 1 wrong contmetion, and ouo 
letter scarcely Tielblo. 
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There was still wanting some means of combining the 
wonderful fidelity of the photograph with the permanence, 
facility, and consequent cheapness of printing either from 
the stone or plate. 

To the Director of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
(Col Sir Henry James, R.E.) is due the merit of discovering 
a process by which the photograph can bo talcen from the 
glass negative in such a vehicle that it can be at once trans¬ 
ferred for printing. The zinc plate, or stone, liaving been 
previously prepared in the usu<^ way, a number of pages, 
sufficient to fill the plate, can be put upon it, and the whole 
“pulled off" at once. It is evident that this must be a very 
simple and inexpensive process. The intermediate' stage 
consists of printing the photograph upon a paper saturated 
with an albuminised compound, which liardens under the 
light, so that the ink with which the whole is covered is 
retained firmly where the image of the MS. has been pre¬ 
sented to it, and the other part is washed off. For complete 
particulars of the modus op&andi I would refer to tho 
pamphlet published by Sir H. James.’ 

On the occasion, to which allusion has already been made, 
when I sought to invite the attention of the members of the 
Institute to the importance of this discovery, as auxiliary to 
the purposes of the archseologist, I had tho pleasure of. pre¬ 
senting for their inspection two examples of tho results of 
the photo-zmcographic process. Tho first of these was a 
fac-simile of a leaf, one of the Anglo-Saxon MS. leaves dis¬ 
covered last year in the bindings of Episcopal Registei's 
at Gloucester, being fragments of a metrical Dife of St. 
Swythun, written about a. d. 1000. A memoir on these 
interesting relics was read at the meeting of the Institute in 
that city by tho Rev. John Earle, late Anglo-Saxon Professor 
at Oxford, which he has announced for publication, accom¬ 
panied by fac-similes obtained by aid of photo-zincography,® 
and of these a specimen was exhibited by I)is permiasion. 
Tho other example was.the recently completed fac-simile of 
the Domesday Survey for the county of Cornwall 


^ Photo-Ziocognplir, by Colonel Sir 
Henry Jamet, R.k., Director of tbe 
Orduaneo Surrey, Southampton; Forbea 
and BoqdoU, High Street, 1860, price, 
(ixpoaoe. 

* Tbii Memoir, doubly iatereatlag as 
tlio earlicit proof of tbo value of tho 


i ihoto-ziacographio procest for arebmo- 
osical Ulua^tioa, will be pubUibed by 
subscription, as annoonced in the last 
volume of this Journal, pp. 280, 884. 
Subscribers' noiau are roemved by tbo 
author, Swanwick Rectory, Bath, or by 
tho sccrotaries of the Institute. 
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With regard to the Domesday Book the peculiar mark of 
emphasis there used has presented a serious difficulty, -which 
has certainly doubled the cost of production. In many 
parts the fac-similo does not present the letters quite so 
clearly and sharply as in the original. It is slightly blurred 
and indistinct, owing to the nature of the process, in which 
however improvements will doubtless be made, but 
clear the accurate delineation of every feature of the MS. is 
wonderful. Even this indistinctness is sometimes owing to 
corrections by erasure in the original, which are by no 
means uncommon, and which afford another evidence of *he 
scrupulous care with which the record was made up. Had 
the weather at the time been brighter, so that the negatives 
could have been more quickly taken, the indistinctness 
apparent iii places would not have occurred. Also, should a 
substance be discovered which will produce upon the pre¬ 
pared paper a surface which shall not soften under the effect 
of the bath necessary for removing the superfluous ink, the 
general effect will bo considerably improved. As it is, 
where there is no colour in the MS. and the writing is clear 
and bold, as in the Saxon MS., a perfectly truthful ropre- 
sentation is produced by this process. A copy of an e^ly 
MS., equal to that of the page of the Life of St. Swythun, 
has never yet been produced by any other process of making 
a fac-simile. There are many portions of the Domesday copy 
which deserve equally high praise. It is necessary, however, 
to prevent too much being given. A small jiole or a slight 
tear in the MS., a modem blot or mark, will all tell their 
tale, presenting themselves in the negative as decisively ^ 
though they had a right there, and this may influence the 
reading. In the specimen of the Domesday before us these 
variations from the true aspect of the original have not 

been dealt with in any way. ^ „ -m. ^ rr* 

The opportunity for trying the process of rhoto-^mco- 
graphy” upon a portion of the Domesday Book arose from 
tee revival of the question as to the propriety of re-bmdmg 
the gi-eat Survey. On account of the very rigid manner m 
which it has hitherto been bound, it has been extremely dif¬ 
ficult to examine every portion of the MS. without disre¬ 
garding tee old and wholesome rule of the^ Exchequer that 
the hand should not be placed upon the writing. Ihere are 
instances in which the cuds of some lines which are longer 


VOL. xviir. 
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than others, have been bound up so closely that it •was 
impossible to be certain that the entire reading had been 
obtained. It was not till long after the recommendation of 
its re-binding had been made, that Sir Henry James s pro¬ 
posal came before the Master of the Rolls. 

I may be permitted to add, for the inform^on of those 
who ai4 anxious for the most zealous protection of so 
important a Record, that its safety was duly cared for in 
every way. It was most carefully packed for the journey,— 
the main building of the Ordnance Survey Office at South¬ 
ampton is built on fire-proof principles and is under careful 
guard,—and a "Chubb’s” safe was given to me to keep it in 
when there. The portion operated upon was kept by myself 
in a portfolio; the laying out of the pages was superintended 
by myself in a part of the building that was given up to me; 
and no portion of the book was out of my sight or removed 

from my charge. u 

There was no particular reason for the county of Cornwall 
being first taken. It was proposed to do one county only, 
and it was left to Sir Henry James to select which he pleased. 
The fac-simile of that portion may now be purchased at the 
cost of production, accompanied by a short introductory 
notice of Domesday, and of the application of photography 
to the reproduction of ancient documents, with woodcuts 
also representing the old Tudor binding of the book, and 
the iron-clamped chest with triple locks in which it was 
formerly kept* Sir H. James states in this introduction 
tliat, if the puhUcation of the whole Book by the same pro¬ 
cess should be ultimately decided on, it is intended to bring 
it out by counties, as Cornwall has been, so that any one 
may procure at a trifling cost an authentic copy of what 
relates to any part of the country in which he is more 
particularly interested. It is scarcely needful to observe 
how valuable a boon to the topographer and the archmologist 
such fac-similes would be, or to express the hope that the 
publication so successfully commenced may ultimately bo ex¬ 
tended to the entire text of the Domesday Survey. It is with 


* Tbe f«o4ii»nos of tbo pari reUtiog 
to Cornwall form oleren pages, souill 
folio, of Uie same sise as tbe origiDaU; 
tliey are aceompooied br a short intro* 
ductioo, list of names of places Ac. It 


bo acceptable to our readers to be 
informedt^t this interosting pablication 
nia; be obtsiuod at tbe Ordtuince Map 
Agents, at tbe smsll coat of 4i. (d. 
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ffratificatiou ttat I am enabled to announce that instmctions 
have been given to proceed with the portions of the Survey 
relating to Middlesex and Hampshire; and, whilst these 
pages have been in the press, the process of preparing the 
nSatives may have actually been in progress at Southampton, 
with perhaps even more satisfactory results than in the case 
of the portion already achieved. 



©rtginal documents. 

TTffWVTnniES OF CEETAIN TALUAELE EFF ECTS OF 

heney the eighth, in the palace at YTESTMINSTEE, 

A.D. 1M2. 

COMMUNICATBD BT JOSEPH BUBTT, 

Cm of U»d AMliUut Koopon of PubUo Roeord*. 

The foUowing Inventoriei Imre been extracted from a 
Bo^. temp. H?nry VIII. ^odEdward VI., presen-ed amongst the Eocords 
ol the Court of Augmcntationa, now depoeiied at tho RolU. 

It verc needlcsa to point out to our readers tlio value of the owdence 
.ublSrSistorT. Ld illustrative of ancient Arts and Manners, which 

Society of Antiquariea, is an excellent example of the documcuU ot iW 
class of which numerous volumes appertammg to other rm^s exist un- 
nublished. Wo are indebted to the lato Sir NicHoIm H. Nicolas fw tho 

The PrivY Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, 

’rcror£“-d 

forHiTtorv of a Uki nature, havo been brought withm our reimh We 

ing extracts bavo been made ; it will he sufficicnUy obvious to 
loLt, from this sample of its curious contents, how desirable it 
tbo entire record, and also any other similar documents which may exist, 
should be published with more amnio cxplouatoiy notes and introduction 
than would accord with tho limits of tliis Journal. . 

Tho portions now placed before our readers consist of those »ect*on8 of 
tho lavatory preserved at tho Bolls OflSce, m which aro enumerated iho 
Mirrors* the Musical Instruments, the Olooks, the Vessels of glass, ala¬ 
baster, and earth, which were found in the custody of Antony 
keener of the palace at Westminster, in Apnl, 1542, according to tho 
followinff heading of tho voluminous document m quwtion 

“ In §ns booke dotyd tbo xxiiij**' day of Apncll, the xxxiiij yere of our 
Tcigno. conteigning two hundrelh fourescore Icavw with ther nomlwrs and 
sig^ with om aigno manucll in the first leaf bearing number m “me, 
ar^norticulerly expressid all suchc our money, jaellM, plate, utonsilcs, 
appLll. guordcrobe stuff, and other our goodcs, cata Ics. and « 

Anthony Benny, keper of our palloice at WwlmJ. sh^l 
with, as' iu oone like booke subscribed with thand of the said Anthony 
Denny remnyuing with us likewise apperith.”* 


1 Sir Anthony Donoy, who was much 
in the oooftdenco of llenry VIII., was 


•on of Thomas Denny; ho was of the 
Privy Coun^, and Groom of the Stole. 
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The precious possessions enumerated in this loTcntory are classified 
under tL following general arrangement:—Dress, Plato, Hangings of 
Cloth of gold, &c.. Clothes of Estate, Chairs, Stools, Coshions, CarpoU, 
BcdatcfMls Coolers and Testers, miBCcllaneons Furniture and Linen, Pictui-cs, 
Maps Looking Glasses, Standishes and Playbg Tables, BegaUand other 
Musical Instruments. TsrgeU and Weapons, Window curtams, Ornaments 
for closets. Clocks. Glasses and sundry things of earth, Bsnners, Andirons. 
Tables, &c., Tissues, Satins and Cloths oMsrious kinds, Closet stufl, 

Books.’and various other EffecU and “Stuff.” . 

It will be seen how replete with curious information regarding the arU, 
manners, and customs, the dmly life and sumptuous character of th® court 
of Henry VIII such an enumeration of the contents of the palace at West¬ 
minster must be. Wo may invite especial atlenUon to the catabguo of 
the Royal Library in 1542, which eitends to twentj-six folios of ^e MS., 
and to that of the pictures forming not less than 13* folios.. We may 
hero advert to the expecUtion that this secUon. of such wenUal import¬ 
ance for the History of the ArU in this country, may speedily ho published 
bv the Society of Autiquarios in their Archreologia, collated with the like 
sections of the great Inventory token in all the royal residences at Uio 
death of Henry VIIL, of which two volumes are in the British Museum, 

Harl. MSS. 1419, A. and B., and the other two are m the Inbrary of the 

Society of AnUqnarlos. . 

In tlie sections which we have now selected for tho gralifi^tioii 0 ‘ the 
readers of this Journal who take an interest ia the special aubjccU which 
they serve to Ulustrato in so remarkable a degree, many curious items wiU 
bo found, such ns metal mirrors, here described ns of steel, hut piobah^ 
of a mixed metal suitable for tpgcula, end of which the best wore obtain^ 
from Venice. Frequent mention of “ steel glasses occurs at the peri^, 
and also of “miroirs d’acior” in French dwumenU. the colour of the 
metallic compound resembling doubtloss that of steel. H may be observed, 
however, that we here find cue mirror described os a ‘ rounde loking glMse. 
which bad possibly belonged to Katharine of Arragon as indicted by tho 
heraldic decorations of its hexagonal frame ; tlus 

class It is cerUin that glass was thus used m the middle of the thirteenth 
^ntury, as appears in the wriUugs of Viucent of Beauvms and oUier 
authort. Mirrors of crystal are not nnfrequently mentioned; they were 
also made of jasper ; gold and silver were likewise used as reflecting sur- 
faces, the luxurious Piers Gaveston Lad an eunmcM mirror of thelatter 
precious msterisl. Those renders who may desire farmer information on 
the subject of oncieut mirrors way he refereed to the disscrUtion }? 
niann’s^ History of Inventions, and to Do Laborde s valuable 
appended to his Notices of the Enamels. Ac., mthe Louvre. Somo beautifu 
uSrors are figured in Mr. Shaw’s Examples of Ancient Furniture, and 

in WUlemin’s Monumens inddits. . * , . vi 

In the next section of tho Inventory wUl be found a remai-kablo enume- 


In tbo year provioua to tlie date of the 
luTeatoryoiwier eoneideration boreoeived 
■ubetaotial proof# of royal &TOur in largo 
granU of tho iMida of St. Alban’e Abb^, 
and of other dissolved monasteries. He 
was the only courtier, as we learn from 
Burnet, who dared to apprise the king of 


approachiug death j he wss ooe of HoaiVa 
executon; end ho aceompanied Sir 
Herbert in tho chariot with the 
royal corpeo to Windsor. A diort me¬ 
moir of Sir Authooy ia pvea ia tho Bio- 
graplJa Britaaniea. 
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ratioQ of muBical iastruments, noder tlie geaenil headbg of Begalo, a kind 
of portable organs with kejs> formerly much in Togue, but with tlicse are 
also here to be found virginals, clavicords, viols, gittems, flutes, recorders, 
sbalms, ke. The licnits of onr present purpose will not admit of the 
attempt to offer any detailed explanation of the various instruments horo 
described, with all tlieir sumptuous decorations and accessories, suited to 
the splendour and state of such a court as that of the Tudor monarch, of 
whose accomplished taste for music we have some remarkable evidences. 
The singular portrait of Henry VIII. playing on tho harp, in the Psalter 
which belonged to him, now amongst the Royal MSS. in the British Museum, 
will not be forgotten; this may, however, possibly be a capricious repre* 
sentation of tho king, with some allusion to, or comparison with, tho King 
of Israel. The care with which Henry personally concerned himself to 
maintain the superiority of choral services in his chapel, is evident from tho 
correspondence given by Sir H. Ellis in the third series of tho Original 
Letters, vol. ii., pp. 47, 54.* We may refer also to the diplomatic corre> 
spondence, addressed to the Signory of Venice from the Court of HcnryjVllI., 
given by Mr. Rawdon Brown in bis selection of the despatches of Sebastian 
Oiustinian, 1515'1519. It appears that tho king practised iudefatigably 
on tbo organ, harpsichord, and lute, and sang from book at sight Tho 
choristers of the Chapel Royal oi’e also highly commended, as a " superb 
and noble descant choir,” vol. i. pp. 80, 80, 296. Erasmus relates that 
Henry wag actually a composer of church music,’ and a song entitled 
•• Pastime and Good Company," composed by him, is preserved in Add. 
MS. 5665. Brit Mus. 

In Harl. MS. 1419, A. f. 200, may be found a list of tho musical 
instruments at Westminster in the charge of Philip van Wilder, in the in¬ 
ventory of goods taken at the different palaces immediately after tho death 
of Henry Vlll. Sir Henry Ellis has given an abstract of this document, 
which corresponds in great degree with the subjoined Inventory, and he has 
appeaded notes explaining tho uaturo of tho several instrumonte. Orig. 
Letters, second series, vol. I. p. 271. Those of our readers who take 
interest in the peeuliar fashion and construction of medimval instruments 
of music will scarcely require reference to tho clahorato Miisurgia Uni¬ 
versalis,” by Kirchor, Rome, 1650, and the curious represontattons of 
instruments which it contains ; to the moro recent dissertation by Boltco 
de Toulmon, published by the Society of Antiquaries of France, Mdmoires. 
t. xrii.; or tho essay by Paul Lacroix in the series entitled—Le Moyen 
Ago et la Renaissance,'t. iv., accompanied by numerous illustrations aud 
a detailed list of works on music aud musical instruments. The most im¬ 
portant elucidation of this subject has been given by M. do Coussemaker, 
and may be found in Bidron’s Annalcs, tome Ui., and subsequent volumes. 

In the description of the decorations of the instruments in the following 
extracts, a term occurs which, so far as we are aware, has not previously 
been noticed in any English document of so early a period. Wc allude to 
“ Rabbosko worko “ blac Rabaske worko "—with which the pipes and 
other parts of the regals are described as being ornamented. This is 
undoubtedly from tho Italian Ratesco or Bahasco, Arabesque, a type of 

* Some iutemUng partioulps maj also Henr;’a uotico Wol/gang Kichart, who 

b« found in the second seriea, voL i. p. had perfeoted an opus mtuieaU. 

271, in tho notes to a Icttoi- of William * Sec alao Sir John Hawkins’ HUt. of 
Hoke of Bavaria, reconunendiog to Music, vol. ii p. 533. 
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ornametitatioii onginally used, as it bfts boon st&ted, by tbe Arabs and by 
the Moors in Spain, and composed cxclosirely of forms derired from 
vegetation, tbeir roligion forbidding representations of animals. In tbo 
Vocabolario della Crusoa Rdbuco is explained to be Pbrygium opns.'* 
Cotgrsve gives, in French, Arahetque, Rebesk worke, a small ond 
curious flourisbing.*’ The kind of ornament so described seems in tho 
Inventory before us to bo distinguiebed from “ antique worko/’ 

The description of the clocks belonging to Uenry VIII. is not tho least 
interesting portion of tins curious Inventory. Clocks had become s very 
favourite ai-ticle of luxury, and appear not unfrequcatly to have had very 
complicated movements, showing astronomical phenomena; we find name* 
rous entries relating to them in the Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII., 
1529 to 1532, edited by. Sir Nicholas H. Nicolas; amongst which may bo 
cited payments to Nicholas tho Astronomer for mending a clock to 
Anthony Anthony for a clocke in a caio of gold; 151. to a Frenchman 
called Drulardy for three dials and a clock for the king’s grace; also 
payments to Vincent the clockmakor at Hampton Court, Ac. One of the 
clocks in the document before us is described as hsTing the plummets of 
gilt metal engraved with tlio King’s and Queen Anne's letters ; this recalls 
the beautiful clock formerly in Horace Walpole’s collection, and now in tho 
possession of Her Majesty at Windsor Castle, which has tho ciphers of 
Henry and Anno Boleyn upon the weights, but in other details it does not 
oppear to correspond with that mentioned in the Inventory. Another, ** of 
iron with sondry dorcs of copper graven showing howe the see dothe obbo 
and flowe," claims notice, since it may have been tbe clock constructed 
and presented to Henry by John Poynct, Bishop of Winchester, of whom 
Godwin relates, as follows:—“ Matheroatlcaruai porro sciontiarum ad 
miraculum usquo peritus, Henrico octavo dicitur horologium fabricasso, 
quod non solum horas vnlgares 08 tcnderot,. 8 ed diem ctiani monsis, muta« 
tiones lunares, et fluxus atque refluxus maris tempora.” * 

Sir Anthony Benny, to whoso charge tbe valuable effects enumerated in 
tho following iavontories were entrusted, as keeper of the palace at West* 
minster in 1542, appears to have presented to Henry VIII. a very singular 
clock, os A new year’s gift. This was designed by Holbein, whose drawing, 
purchased by Iloraco Walpole at the salo of Mariotte’s collection, was 
exhibited to tho Society of Antiquories by Mr. Graves, in 1848. “ It had 
on its summit a clock driven by wheel-work, below which ore ’fore and 
afternoon dials showing time by shadows, and beneath them is a clepsydra 
indicating, by means of a fluid, tho quarters of an hour.” We are indebted 
for tho knowledge of this interesting fnct to tho valuable memoir on aacient 
clocks by Admiral Smyth, in tbo Arclimologia, vol. xxxii. p. 15, to which, 
and to his supplementary memoir, vol. xxxiv. p. 1, our I’oadcra may bo 
referred for further information on tho carious details of horology in olden 
times. Amongst tho illustrations of the second memoir will bo found 
figured the beautiful clock before mentioned, supposed to have been pre¬ 
sented by Henry to Anne Boleyn on their marriage in 1533. It bad also 
formed the subject of a charming plate in Mr. Henry Shaw’s "Dresses 
ond Decorations.”* 

* This WM doubtless Nicholas Crateer, p. 280, and a detailed ootiee by Admiral 
a Bavarian, deviser of the king’s horo- Smyth, Archseologlo, voL xxxtiL p. 14. 
logies," of whom see Original Letters, * Godwin do Prtcsul. Asgl., p. 288. 
edited by Sir H. Ellis, third series, vob i. * It is searoely needful to refer to rm- 
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In the next soclien of the Inventory will be found a remarkable a8aem> 
binge of rcsaeU of glass, of blue, jasper and other colours, and ** sundry other 
tbioges of crUie,’° signifying doubtless earthen ware, the faience of those 
finer and more ornamental manufactures of Italy, Spain, Franco, or Flan* 
ders, of which specimens of ns early a date as the reign of Henry VIII. are 
familiar to all who take interest in tho Ceramic Arts. Amongst tho items 
several objects occur, such as flagons, basins and ewers, cruses, cups of 
assay, saucers, trenchers, d:c., described as galley fashion,*' or "of erthe 
galley making." In the Glossary appended to Mr. Marryat’s History of 
Pottery and Porcelain, second edition, it is stated that coloured tiles called 
"galletyle,*' mentioned by Bacon, were probably tho azulejot of Spain and 
Portugal;' and that a gallipot was a vessel painted and glazed, so called, 
according to Skinner, from tho Dutch OUye, clay, or os some suppose, 
from tho Spanish gala, -To this we may add that Sewell, in his Dutch 
Dietionsiy, gives "Glci-werk, glazed work; Sen glei pot, a gallipot;" 
and it may be concluded that some fine decorated fedence, the prototype of 
the much esteemed wares of Delft, had boon admitted even to the sum]>> 
tuous table of Henry Vlll., and is boro found amongst his most valued 
chattels, uudor the designation "galloy fashion."* We have not noticed 
elsewhere so many evidences of tho use and estimation of glazed eaHhen 
ware, at so early a period, as occur in the document under consideration. 

A. W. 


Among tho Records deposited in the Public Record Office, London, to 
wit, in a Household Book of 34 Hen. VlII., amongst the Records of tho 
late Court of Augmentations, it is thus contained: 

LoEcro Gusses, fo. 60. 

Item oone stele Glasse sett in crymsen satton alovcr enbraudred with 
damaske pirics and Venice golde gamissMd with smale peerlcs with also 
vij. counterplict stones sett in collettes standing upon a fote of like crymsen 
satton likewise enbraudred and garnisshid wi^ pcorles with certeigno 
Antiques with vj. litle images of sUvei* and gilt in the middos of tho same 
fote and iij. pcerlcs and two gamettes sett iu collottcs in tho same foto. 

Item oone fyer* great Loking steelo glasso sett in crymsen vollat 


merons other works to which information 
mar be found ragaidtog oaoieot elookt, 
such 08 Doioes BorriagtoD's Obsemtions, 
drebieologiA, voL v. p. 416; Beckmonn's 
BUtory of lovsntioos; the noiioes by 
the )*te Sir S. Beyriok, ia Sbaw’i Ex¬ 
amples of Ancient Furniture, lotrod. 
p. 19; the chapter on Clockwork, Hand* 
book of the Arts of the Middle Ages, 
tionalated from the French of Julea La* 
barte, p. 875; the treatise "de I'Horlo. 
gerie/' by Pierre Dubois, given in tbe 
Moyen Age et U Jteuoueanoe, t ii., with 
niunarous illastratioas, and a full list of 
works on tbe history and invention of 
cloeke. The history of tbe art of watch* 
making has been ably nren by Mr. Octa¬ 
vios Morgan, Arohmologia, vol. sxxilL 
pp. 14.298. 


1 Paving tiles called galley tiles occur 
in the list of custom honso rates on im¬ 
ports, 2 Jamea L 

* The earliest mention which we have 
found of a " ply pot," is in 1465, in Sir 
John Howard's Household Book, editod 
for the Boxbuivbe Clob. It coat 3d 
Eljpt, in his Dictionary, 1588, renders 
" Oheu/ftM, on erthea euppo, such aa tiio 
galyo enppes be." "Au>artUo. a gallie 
pot*’ Jlorio’a Worldo of Won^ 1698. 

* 8ie. Possibly thus written for fair. 
The conjecture that this may have bew 
a burning glass seems scarcely itdotiesible. 
De lioborde mentions several; for in¬ 
stance, in 1535, **00 grand miroaer ar¬ 
dent excellent enobastez cn boya do 
uoyer fuipon de Millon."—Olossaire, in v. 
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ricbelj enbr&odred with damoske pirlcs with kcottes of klewo with oone 
ourtono to the same of blewo taphatA enbraudred with Venice golde and cor* 
dAuutes of the same golde. 

Item oone square Lokiog stede glosse sett in cijmsen vellat alover 
onbraudred with damasko pirles and Venice golde gamisshid in aondry 
places with rery smale gomettes. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse sett in white Tellat alover enbrau- 
dred with Venice golde and damasko pirles gamissbid with raggid peerlea^ 
and smale garnettes. 

Itoot oone square Loking aieele glasse sett in purple vellat with a 
pasaamayue’ of Venice golde sett square aboute the somet 

Item fonre square Loking stele glasses of oone fashion the herders being 
siWerid with antique beddes of copper and gilt 

Item oone square Loking stele glasse sett in wodde gilt and paintid 
having a nakid woman with a childe in her hand and in the top therof tho 
Kinges armes supportid by his Graces bestes. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse being broken sett in wodd of 
woliiuttro colour. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse sett in criznsen vellat alover 
onbraudred witli Venice golde and damaske pirles. 

Itent two square Loking stele glasses sett iu blowc vellat alovcr cnbrau- 
dred with Venice golde and damasko pirles. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasso sett in iron with a cover of the 
some porcoll gilt. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse sett in Iclher eorcrid on thouo 
side with orymsen vellat with certeigue bullions of copper and gilt. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse sett ih wodd paintid blao the 
borders therof being sett with glasse aud gilt undemeth it. 

Item oone square Loking steele glasse sett in woddo paintid and gilt in 
the top therof two pomclles and oone lion holding a scutebion of like wodd 
paintid aud gilt. 

Item oone square Loking stele glass sett in wodd paintid and gilt with 
iij. pomelles of wodde gilt. 

Item oone square Loking stele glasse sett in purple vellat alorer enbrau* 
di*ed witli Venice silver and gamisshid with sondry smale garnettes. 

Item oone great square Loking stele glasse sett in walnuttre. 

Item oone rounde stele glasse sett in alablaster with a footo of the same 
alablaster being broken. 

Item oone rouude Loking steolo glasso sett in a square frame of wodd 
with ij. folding loavis ptuntid tho grouude of the same frame being paintid 
under glasse. 

Item oone roundo Loking glasso sett in a frame of wood vj. comerid 
paintid undei* glasse with tharmos of Inglond Spayne and Castile. 

Item oone square Loking stele glasse sett in crimson vellst gamisshid 
with damaske gold aud mWor with oone cortene of grene sercenet. 

Rboalus. fo. Cl, b.* 

Item oone petr of doblc Regallea with two stoppes of pipes coverid with 

^ Probably pearls of irregular form, ’ From the Fieoch jMMemmt,—lace 
the excresoeuoes of wbidi hLl not been yo/ow. 

rubbed down. They were much used in * Tho following entry here occurs, on 
ancient jewelry. the margin of tho leaf;.—"MemorsnouQ 

vot. xvm. V 
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purple Tellet alovcr eabreudred nith Venice golde and dftmasko plrlce 
li&ving the Kinges ennoa end badges likewise enbraudred standing upon 
a foto coverid with fustian of Enaples gamtsabid with red rjrbond the aamo. 
fote bung the case for the same ^ga^. 

Item oone peir of doble Kegalles m iotten with iij. stoppes of pipes corerid 
with purple rellat enbraudred alover with damaako pirica and Venice golde 
and the eorer therof thinner parte corerid with crjmaen Tcllat likewiso 
enbraudred with damaako plrlea haring a ateolo glasao in the same the 
Kieges armea and Quene Janca arnica likewise enbraudred with a 
oorer orcr the pipes corerid with crymson and pnrple rcUat likewise 
enbraudred haring a roose erownjd upon tlie same standing upon a foto of 
wajnseoU payntid with Rabboske worke wherein lioth the bcUowia. 

Item oone peir of doble Regalles with two atoppes of pipes corerid with 
purple rellat alorer enbraudred with Venice goMe and domaske pirloa 
haring the Kinges armea and badges likewise enbrauderid standiug upon 
the cose of tho some corerid with fustian of Naples. 

Item oone peir of sioglo Regalles witli iij. stoppes of pipes of woddo 
remisshid yellowe standing upon a frame of wodde with iiij. pillours. 

Item oone peir of single ^galles with ij. stoppes of pipes of wodde ror* 
nisshid yellowe and paintid with blac Raboske worke standing upon a foto 
of wainscott with the bellowis lyeiog in tho same. 

Item twoo peir of single Regalles erery of them with rj. half stoppes of 
brasae pipes of wodd gilt and paintid and haring the Kinges armes within 
a garter and badges paintid upon the bcUowia standiug upon a foto of 
wodd cheat faabiou pmntid blac. 

Item oone peir of doble Regalles with riij. half stoppes and oone hooloslop 
of pipes of wodde gilt ailrend and paintid with Rabaako worko aud stories 
haring tho Kluges armea within a garter aupportid by his Graces bestea 
paintid and gilt upon the (rymer* of (he same standiug upon a foto of 
woddo being payntid wherein lyeth the bellowis. 

Item sixe smalo peir of aiiiglo Regalles thro of them being in cases of 
Irmber corerid with Ictfaer and thother iij. in cases of tymber uncororid. 

Item ooQO peir of doble Regalles with iij. atoppea of pipes of woddo 
remysshid yellowo and paintid with antique worke having the Kinges 
armes aud Quene Janes armea with two playcing upon a harpe and a luto 
and two singing paintid upon the same standing upon a fote of waynacott 
paintid yellowe with antique workea wherein lycthe the bellowis. 

Item oone peir of single Regalles with ij. atoppea of pypea of tymbor 
and oone atoppe of pipes of tyn of wodde paintid with blac raboske worko 
and remisshid standing upon a fote of waynacott wherein lieth tho bellowis. 

Item oone Instrumento with a single Virginall and a single Regall with 
a Btoppe of tymber pipes of wodde remysshid grone and red. 

Item oone peir of aingle Regalles with iiij. atoppes of pipes of woddo 


that diven of the Instruments following 
were foondo mitnsmed in their tddlMons 
in this booka of chu^ by Mr. Philippe, 
at the time of iaeti jog of tlienrm unto him, 
ail which badd their addiaona given by 
Beton the Kingca Inatrument Maker, 
being called thereto at the tyme of the 
charge of theym in thli hook*. 

'* N. Briatow.- 


* Thia nay tigni/y the rail or oroaa* 
piece of thcfrweon whichtbeiostrument 
was placad. A trimmer in carpentry i* a 
amall beam into which the onda of aovo- 
ral joiate are framed; a piece of work 
fitted between two othora prerioiuly 
executed ia add to bo trimmed in be* 
tween them. 
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vernysfthid jcllovrc and pnintid with bloc antique workc standing upon a foto 
of wainscott and tho bolloiris Ijoing in the same. 

Item oone poir of single Regalles with two stoppcs of pipes covend with 
gronc rellat garnisshid on tlio fore parto with a nanowe frenge of Venice 
golde standing upon a foto of wayuscott pointid greno with the bollowis 
lyeiog in the same. 

Item oone peir of single Kegallcs with rij. half stoppos of pipes of woddo 
vomisshid yellowe and paintid with bloc rabaake worke with a foto of 
waynscott uopaiutid whefoin lyeth tho bcllowis. 

Item oone Instrument with a doble Regoli and a doble Viigenall with 
iij, stoppes of pipoa of wodde paintid with greno rabosko worko with a 
foto of waioscott and tho bellowis lycing in tbo same. 

Item oono Instrument that goitli wi^ a whole withowto playeng upon of 
woddo Ternisshid yellowo and paintid blewo with vj. rouudo plates of silver 
pounced with ontiquo (worke) garnisshid with an edge of copper and gilt. 

Item two pcir of doble Virgenallcs thono coTcrId with blac letbor and 
tho lid lynod with gi*ono Bridges satten and thother coverid with red letlier. 

Item two peir of singlo Virgenallcs thone having keys of ivory and thother 
of hoxe with two oases to thorn of red lether partciygilt and lyuedwith 
blue Ycllat. 

Item cone peir of single VirgODallcs covorid with rod letbei* and tbo lyd 
lyned with greno Bridges sattcu. 

Item oone peir of doble Virgcnallos coverid with blac lether partely 
silvorid the lyd lyned with greno Bridges satten. 

Item oone peir of single Virgcnallos corcrid with grene Bridges satten 
with iij. lilies in them. 

Item two peir of single Virgenalles coverid with blac lotber. 

Item two peir of singlo Vii'genalles coverid with red lolber tliono being 
bigger tlien thother. 

Item oone peir of singlo Virgonalles with pipes underneth in a case o 
tymber coverid with blao Tether. 

Item oone peir of doble Virgenalles of cipers in a caso of waioscott. 

Item oone peir of Clavieordos coverid with gilte lether. 

Item oone peir of Clavicordcs coverid with lether silverid. 

Item elevin Vialles great and smalc with iij. coses of wodde eororid with 
blac lether to the same. 

Item four Gitterns with iin. cases to them. 

Item two Gitterns pipes of ivory tippid with silvor and gilt. 

Item fourtono Gitterns pipes of wc^de in a bagge of lether* 

Item twenty and foure Lutes witli xxiiij. coses to them. 

Item oono Gitterne and oone Lute being in a case chest fashion of 
t 3 *mbor coverid with lolber. 

Item sixo cases with Flutes and in every case ilij. Flutes. 

Item oono other cose fumisshid iritl) zv. Flutea in hit. 

Item oone other case with x. Flutes in it. 

Item oono caso with vij. Flutes in it. 

Item fyve Flutes of ivery tipped with golde ennamulcd bloc with a case 
of purpio vollat gamissltid at iMth tbcndcs with silver and gilt. 

item foure Flutes of ivery tippid with golde in a case coverid with grcnc 
Tcllat. 

Item two cases with Cmmhomcs with riij. in thonc case and vij. in 
hotter. 
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Item uxe Recordera of iTcry ia a caw of blac Tellat. 

Item oono great base Recorder of wodd in a case of ^^d. 

Item foure^ordera of walnut^ in a case corend with blac rellat. 

Item nyne Recorders of woddein a case (o^ w^de. 

Item oone case with rj. Recorders of boie in bit. 

Item oone other case with vij. Recorders of walnultro in bit. 

Item sixtene Recorders great and smale in two cases coreryd with blac 

letber Wned with cloth. . ., ..i -i 

Item two base Recorders of wolnuttre oone of them tippid with silver. 

Item foure Recorders made of oken bowes. 

Item oono Pipe for a Taber in a case of blac letber. 

Item oone SagbnU of brasae in a case coverid with blac letber. 

Item eight Shalmes in thro coses coverid with letber. 

Item oone other case with vij. Shalmes in it. 

Item oone case with a great base Shalmc in it. 

Item oone cose with a Sbalmo of boxe (in) it. , . v i 

Item oone Bagopipe with pipes of ivory and the bagg covorjd with pni-plo 

vellat. 

Clockes, fo. 69, b. 

Item oono Olocke of iron with a case of glasse the frame of the 
case being iron gilt with iij. plumettes of led and two holies whielie 
atrvkelh the quarter and half of an bower. . . 

Item oone Lamm or Wnlch of iron ‘the case being likewise iron gilt 

with two plnmettes of led. ^ 

Item oone Clocke of ceppor ami gilt with a man in the toppe of the samo 
of like copper holding the King bis armos sett in silver and wit standing 
upon a fote of walnultro garniwhid with xij. jiillouri of like w^de. 

Item oone Clocke of iron with a Larum to the same with tho ^ngca 
amies crownyd upon tho samo with iij. counlerpoyses of copper two of thorn 
wrytben and gill and tho iij.** playne and nott gilt with iij. smaller counter- 
poytea of like copper and gilt. ... 

Item oono Clocke of iron having dores of copper and not gilt with iij. 
belles and two men that stryketh the hower and upon the top of the bell 
an egle gilt sett npon a cose of iron colourid red with iij. great ploinettcs 
of copper and iij. smale plumettes to the same and the samo Clock having 

the ebainge of the tnoone upon it. . i * 

Item oone Clocke of copper and gilt with a chyme to the samo showing 
all the dales of the yere and the pianettes with iij. moving dialles to the 
same oono of them beyng silver onnamuled blewe and the xij, signes gilt 
with tbre great counlerpoyses of copper gilt and iij. very smalo couutcr- 
pojses of like copper gilt. 

Item oone Clocke of copper and gilt with a chyme to tho samo at tlio 
half hower having the ebainge of the moone the Kioges annea graven 


* This desoripUon may throw light on 
tho origin of term watoh, ucually ap* 
plied to portable maebiaes of smalt ais^ 
Trhwb do not sound tho hoars, whilst 
dock has boon properly oonfinod to those 
which strike on a bell. Watch is stud to 
be derived from its bring an instrument 
by which one could watch tho progress 


of time; but in tho pasSse* given above, 
the earliest use of tho word which we 
bare found, it seems to be aynoDymous 
with alarum, denoting properly an in* 
atmment arousing to Tigilaooe. Shakes* 
pears uses Uio word watch, rignifyiog 
such a portable instrument ss that now 
80 caUed. Twelfth Night, Act. il Sc. 2. 
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upon llio ij. doros with iij. great plumcttes of copper gilt engraTcn with 
the Kingca^and Queue Annes letters and two smnle plumettes like acorns 
ffiU and Uie ili.*** wrothen all gilt. 

® Item oone rounde Clocks of iron with sondry dores of copper graTcn 
showing howo the soo dothe ebbo and flowe with a case of glasao sett in 
iron gilt standing upon a foots or case of wodde with uj. great counter- 
poyses and two snialo of copper and the iij.-^ smale oone being of led. 

^ Item oone Clocke of iron with a larura to the wmo strylang butt oone 
stroke at the half hower with a case of glassc sott in iron gilte and payntul 

with Hi. great and iij. smale plomettos of led. _ 

Item wno Clocke of iron garnisshid with copper nnd gilt with a George 
upon the top of the same which Clocke goylh withowto any counterpoyse. 

Glasses and sondrt other tcikobs op erthe. 

Item thre Bottolles or Flagons of blewo glasse partely gilt. 

Item two Bottelles or Flagons of glass© jasper colour. 

Item twelve other Flagons or Bottelles of glasse. 

Item two Flagons of oi-lh galley fashion. -u . 1 . t ...... 

Item oone Boson nnd oone Layer of blewo glasse partely gilt tlio Lojcr 

having the Kinges armes gilt upon it.* 

Item oone Bason and two Layers of glass© all of diaper woike. 

Item twelve other Basons and xiij. Ewers and Uyers of glasso. 

Item oone Bason and oone Ewer of white marble partely gilt. 

Item oone Boson and oone Ewer of ertho galley makyng. 

Item thre Bolles of glasse jasper colour withowto covers two of them 

^^*^ricm^tweWo Bolles of glasse with oone cover to them nU wrought with 

‘’'TtcmTert/i'iId foum Ollier Belle, of gleae wilh owle coror.. 

Item two great Glasses like Bolles standmg upon fete bleire and wliito 

wm foure standing Cnppe. of ble.e glaa«. «ilh cover, to lliem paiatid 

“"item ■iherlye other standing Coppe. of glass, of sondry sorUs many of 

^ Woim«o™otbor alnnding Cuppe. of gW diaper vrorko of sondry 

painud .bit. g.ll«yfaal.ion,Ubo.te 

him two stauding Cuppes with covers of glasse jasper colour. 


• We find In inventories a ye^l 
tennedLay^War,LeTwe.^ lotje 
InT. of tbe Exch., edited by Sir F. Fid- 
Rravo.TOI. H.. p. 2W. *• ‘bet of Uyenj 
Ewere, and Basona of gold, r^bly 
wrought, set with jewels, and eoamoied, 
also a «layer of byrralle gnrnywhed with 
Kolde and perle." A layer appears U> 
Uve been a vewel with a «ow; in 
one iostanee chains aro mentioned, in 
tlih Inventory of plato m the Jewm 
House ofthe Tower, 1649, oeoui-— layers 


for water, altar plateA^wolopa, vol. 
X n 272 . Do Laborde, ui bis Gloieary, 
Xovoir, vase formd, rempli d’oau 
autudo rdpondant h not boules et chauf- 
ferettes;"he rites documents in which 
wo find—“pelvis sive borinus cum lava- 
icno-/'—'‘axi toKwer.li quanrds, a deux 

tuiaulxetnne ancej’'^*chauffrett«sque 

on nomme poe lofoiri;" to. A laver 
pot is one of the chargee in the arms of 
the Founders’ Company of London. 
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Item two litle standing Coppes with covers chalice fashion of glosso of 
many colours. 

Item sixtcene Gobleltos of glosso withowte covers. 

Item seven Glasses like pottos with oone handle oone of them being 
l)ldW6* 

Item oone Glnsse like a pott paintid and gamisshid ahoute tlie hrytno 
with silver and gilt with a cover withouto garuisshing. 

Item thre Glosses like pottes with two cares with covers to them. 

Item thre great Glasses like pottes with oone care jasper colour withowte 
covers. 

Item oone Glasse like a pott with owte a cover of many colours with 
oone care. 

Item oone Glass© like a pott with two ©arcs with o cover of many colonre. 

Item oone Glasse like a pott tankei’d fashion with whopcs with a handle 
and a cover to the same. 

Item oone Cuppo of glasse with two cares the fote gamisshid with sJver 
and gilt with a cover likewise gamisshid having a knoppe of silver and gilt 
with Qneno Annes sipber engraven in it. 

Item oone Cuppe of blewo glasse the fete hryme and cover gamisshid 
with silver and gilt with a knop of like silver and gilt. 

Item oone Cuppe of glass© with a cover the fote being of silver and gilt 
and viced on.' 

Item a Cuppe of glasse the foie being gamisshid with silver and gilt. 

Item twenlye and foure Cuppes of glasse of sondry sortes some being 
partely gilt and some not gilt most of them lacking covers. 

Item oone litle glasse Cuppe with a cover of blewo glasse. 

Item oone Glaue Juggo fashion with iiij. earcs with a cover. 

Item twelve Crusis of glasse painted wWte galley fashion with xj. covers 
to them. 

Item fyvetene Cruses of glasse with covers xiiij. of them being greno 
and oone hlewe. 

Item oone Cruse withowte a cover of glasse with many colours. 

Item two Cruses of glasso with covers of jasper colour. 

Item oone X^yer of glasse the fote handle and cover of silver and gilt 
and the hryme therof likewise gamisshid with silver and gilt. 

Item oone Xjajer with a spowte of glasse the cover and joynt of tho samo 
being silver and gilt with H and A engraven upon tho cover.* 

Item eight Leyers of colourid glasse of sondry sortes. 

Item twelve Cuppes of assay of ©rthe galley makyog. 

Item oone Glasse gamisshid in the top with silver like a frame with belles 
of silver hanging in it. 

Item oone thike Glasse of christall with a case of lether lyned witli 
crymsen vellat. 

Item foure Glasses with longe smale neekes and great bellies. 

Item oone litle like Glasse rowid with white. 

Item nyne Spice plates of grone and blewe glasse great nod smalc iij. of 
lliora being partely gilt. 

Item seven Spice plates of glasso jasper colour. 

' Attached by a screw, from tbo French Henry end of Anno Boleyno. described 
FwKT, to lorew. before also as cogravod upon tho weights 

* These wero doubtless the initials of of a dock. 
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Item cone lowo Candlestiokc of glaaso iaaper colour. 

Item llire gi'oat Caudlcstickcs of glasae. 

Item foure le&sc bell Candlestickes of glasao partolj gut. 

Ite 3 U thre AuUer Candlestickes of glasw. 

Item oone Salt with a coTer of erth galley making. 

Item sixte (sic) Trenchers of glasse. 

Item sixe Trenchers of erth galley roakyng. j. , n 

Item foure Spownos the stoelea* being glasse the spones^ing of metall 
gilt and thro of them having forkes of like metoU gjit and thother 
Lop of like motaU gilt every of them garmsshid in the middcs with like 

""iMlftwo Forte, of motall gilt the .toolU hoiog gl«..e rrilh kooppo. and 

camiseliing of like metall gilto 

Item Ixvj. Platers Disshes and Sawcers of glasse. 

Item two Platters of erth galley making. 

Item sixe Sawcers of erthe galley making. 

Item oone Casting BoUell of blewe glasse. 

Item oone Baskets of glasse with two cares of diaper worke. 

Item two Pottes with covers for conservis of blewe glasse partcly giU. 
Item oone Hollywater Stockc of glasse with a baylo. 

Item divers Conceytea for a bankelt made of erth. 


• The bandies, Ang. Sax. Stalj In an 
inveutorj taken at York Catbedwu, i® i8» 
i* found “ unuin cocldeora cum le Steel 
de CoraL” la a poem on the duUi« of 
attendanto on a great lord, L Hen. vi., 
Sloaue MJ5. 1980, it U swd ^t ^e 
poaUr should lay the baft 
ItBif. inwoixl; “ the apony stole that by 

soballe be Isyda** , 

1 A vesoel for holy water is frequently 
termed In Inventories a stop (or s^P). * 

»tock,afi»t(orYat),&a 

)Qff of Margaret, daughter of Hea^ Vll.. 
in*1488, the Archbishoj^ of Canterbury, 


her godfather, gave "aholy water stoke 
wytbe a spryngell of gold.' LelandCoU., 
yol. Iv. p. 264. The handle of a jail i* 
■till called a bail in some parla of Kug* 
laud. See ForbVa Vocabulary of ^t 
Anglia. In an invenUiry of mo plate, 
Ac^in Uia Beauchamp 
vrltk. in 1488, mention occurs of a ‘ hnli- 
water stops of oilter bavyng a biw and 
i Boringel thereto of sUver." From a 
OTrtoln J^mblance in foim, hoops, serv¬ 
ing to bsar the awning of a bMt, were 
twmed bayloi. Frivy Purse Expensee, 
Henry Vlll. p- H* 



l^tocfeUmfiS at ^MtinflS at tljt arciiaeoloBital JnstittUt. 

March 1, 1861. 

OcTATics S. Moboak, Esq., M.P., Vice-Prc«ident, in the Chwr. 

Ix opening the proceeding*, Mr. Moroak observed that he-could not 
refrain from the expression of deep regret, in which all present would 
heartilj sympathiso, on occasion of that sad event which had taken place 
since the last meeting of the Society,—tho sudden decease of one of their 
vice-presidents, Lord Braybrooke, a nobleman whose amiable and excellent 
qualities had rendered him beloved by all who enjoyed his friendship, and 
whoso sealons participation in archaeological research had for years past 
eminently eonauoed to the encouragement of antiquarian science. The 
results of bis indefatigable investigation of national antiquities were fresh 
in their rocoUeotion; their lamented friend had constantly brought before 
the Institute, and recorded In their Journal, the progress of his well-directed 
explorations; there were indeed few like the noble patron whoso untimely 
loss they had now to lament; his zealous and intelligent interest in nrebteo- 
logy was only equalled by that remarkable and almost intuitive sagacity 
which he had constantly evinced in tho development of tho hidden treosuro, 
and in the seleetion of localities where stores of antiquity lay concealed. 
Of the ability and perseverance witli which he had carried out bis purpose, 
an invaluable and enduring memorial would bo preserved in llie extensive 
museum of Essex and Oambridgeshiro antiquities at Audley End, created 
wholly through Lord Braybrooke a persoual exertions. 

Mr. G. PouLSTT SOROPE, M.P., gave an account of the recent discovery 
of an extensive Boman dwelling, with baths, hypocausts, and various 
appliances of luxury, on tho estates of Lord Methuen, at North Wraxhall, 
Wilts. A short notice of Ute excavations, which were carried out under 
Mr. Scropo’s direction, was communicated by him on a previous occasion, 
and has been given in this Jourual, vol, xrU. p. 160. A more detailed 
description of the remainsi, with a ground plan, and representations of the 
principal antiquities which have been brought to light, has subsequently 
appeared in tho Transactions of tho Wiltshire Archaeological Society. 
Amongst these relies were two of very singular cbaracter, which wore 
submitted to the meeting through Mr. Scrope’s kindness. One of these 
is a crescent-shaped ornament, formed of two large boors* tusks, united by 
means of a bronze mounting, upon which is embossed a representation of 
a boar between two hounds or wolves. To this metal mounting were attached 
rings, so as to adapt this curious object for suspension probably to the breast 
of a horse. In its perfect state, the crescent measured about 8 inches in 
diameter. Mr. Seropo exhibited with this a crosccut formed in precisely 
similar manner of two boars* tusks, which he had received from Mr. 
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Akerman, late secretary of the Society of Anttquones, to whom U had 
been presented by Mr. Barker, son of II.B.M. Consul at Boyrout: it bad 
been obtained by him from an Arab chief, on the breast of whose horse it 
had been worn as a protection against the evil eye. Hr. Franks, os Hr. 
Serope observed, had pointed out to him a remarkable passag^e in Calpumiua 
Siculus, (Eclog. T. 43), in which a favorite stag is described as adorned 
with a crescent of precisely similar fashion, formed of boars' tusks. 
Statius also mentions a like pendant attaehcMl to the neck of a horse 
(Book ix. 686} rand several examples of crescent omameats, resembling 
that found in the villa at Wraxhall, may be seen in the sculptures on 
Trajan’s column, tho imperial charger being represented os thus adorned. 
Another relic of unusual occurrence was likewise exhibited, namely a funnel 
of gloss in perfect preservation, of simple form, resembling those now in 
use; a glass funnel of somewhat different form was found at Pompeii.* 
Amongst mauy interesting details noticed by Hr. Serope, may bo mentioaed 
tlie discovery of fragments of flat glaas, supposed to hsve been used in the 
windows. Ho statM his intention of presenting these curious antiquities, 
which he hod disinterred in Wiltshire, to the British Museum. 

Wo are indebted to Mr. Yates for notices of some other discoveries of 
boars’ tusks, apparently intended to be worn as amulets. Wilhelm! has 
figured one mounted in iron, found in an ancient German sopulcbro at 
Sinsbeim, near Heidelberg, as related in his description of the oxcavatious 
made there in 1827. Round the neck of the skeleton lay a riugof bronze, 
an iron wire with hluo gloss beads and small bronze tubes upon it, a bronze 
figure possibly intended for a dog, and the tusk. Wilhelmi considers these as 
amulets : they ore figured in bis work, and ho refers to several examples 
of boars’ tusks found under similar circumstances, uoUced by Kruse, in bia 
work on Gonnon Antiquities. Auother exam|>ls of the boar’s tusk may 
be seen in the description of German tombs near Sels, by Lindensebmidt. 
Mr. Yates, to whose iuteresting article Amuletum in Smith’s Diet. Antiqu. 
we may refer for general information on the subject, has also colled our 
attention to passages in Pliny, who observes that the right canine tooth 
of tho wolf was highly valued as an amulet, K.II. lib. xi. o. 63 ; and that 
a wolf’s tooth was used as a charm against the maladies of infancy; tho 
larger teeth also attached to a horse’s neck would preservehim from weari¬ 
ness ; lib. xxviii. o. 78. The first teeth shed by a horse were appended to 
tho nocks of children as charms. Bsbr gives a curious account of amulets 
found in Livonian graves, and now to bo seen in the British Museum; 
amongst these is a bear’s tooth, which was worn on tho breast, appended 
by a chain. 

Mr. Westwood then read some iuteresting notices chiefly relating to 
Prc-Gotbic Art, tho results of his observations during a tour in the autumn 
of 1860 in Belgium, Western Germany, and the north-west parts of Franco, 
and supplomentary to his archsological notes in the nortli of Buropo, 
published in this Journal, vol. xri. pp. 132, 236. He exhibited a large 
series of drawings of illuminations, sculptures in ivory, and other remorkablo 
examples of orU 

Mr. Albeut Wat offered the following observations, in reference to the 
oxteusivo assemblage of objects of bronze, of the earlier periods, brought 

* See BmI Hubm> Berbonico, vol. v. yeomen of the had pr«- 

tav. 13. Wo ai« not aware tbnt any viously boon found in this country. 
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toMther for exhibiUon on tbi* occaiion “ At tbe last mooting, amidat 
remarkable productions of classical art in bronze, and also a small senes of 
mediffival worka in that metal, including some of the best period and 
assigned to artisU of high reputation, a conriderable coUecuon of roliM of 
bronio was submitted to your inspection. They presented no attractions 
by their artistic character or graceful forms, but are replete with curious 
interest as associated withsnbjecU of ethnological research, and as matcvials, 
if we may so designate them, for the unwritten history of races by which 
tbe British islands and great part of the European continent wore occopicd 
at a Tory early period. The eiemplidcaliou of the uses and of Uie history 
of bronze, wliich it was our special purpose to preseut to your considera¬ 
tion would haye been incomplete had we not endeavoured to combine with 
the productions of Egyptian, of Greek, and of Roman art, which presented 
to our accomplished friend Professor Wcstmacott a theme then treated by 
him with his accustomed taste and erudition, an instructiye senes of types 
and varieties of ancient works in bronze, comparalively of iguoble character, 
such as personal ornaments, weapons, and iroplemente, appliances warlike 
and mechanical, of which occasiouolly the purpose and undefined uses are 
so obscure that wo seem almost to touch that middle term of transition 
between warfare and the rcquiremcnU of daily life, when the sword might 
supply the place of the ploughshare, or the spear of the pruning-hook. 

“ In prcsenco of so pxtensivo an assemblage of such relies of pre-histonc 
antiquity, and also of objects of bronze of the earlier periods witlim the 
pale of history, compoaing the scries which, through the kind liberality of 
many friends, we hod succeeded in bringing together, the desire appeared 
to bo felt that so remarkable a collection, the most ioslmctiYe exemplifica¬ 
tion perhaps hitherto placed before tbe archmologist, should not ho suffered 
to pass away as a mero transient gratification of our curiosity, without 
some notices of Uio history and uses of bronze in anriquity, especially m 
our own country, which had not come within the scope of the discourse with 
wliicU wo wore favored hj Professor Wcstmacott I wish that tho invesU- 
calion of tho so-called Celtic relics of bronze had fallen iuto other hands, 
but 1 will resdily endeavour to offer a few observations on a subject of 
which tbe bearing in its more ample details will be found of singular value 
and interest in ethnological inquiries. 

“It will not be needful to advert at length to tlio uncertain testimony of 
ancient writers, in regard to the Csssitwdos, the traffic mointained by tlie 
Phoenician traders many centuries, as it is believed, before tlie Christian 
era or tho probability that at that remote period some of tho most civilised 
nations nroy have obtained from tho barbarians of the Northern Ocean an 
element essential to their highest art-productions and most valued appliances 
of war or of daily life. The great points of a question, so interesting to us 
as Britisli aichieologists, have been thus ably summed up by Mr. Latham: 

' One of tho insti-uments in the reconstruction of tlio history of early com¬ 
merce and the early civilising influences of Britain is to bo found in tho 
fact of its being one of the few localities of a scantily diffused metal—Tin. 
This, like tho amber of tbe coasU of Prussia, helps us by means of 
archmology to history. Yet it is traversed by tho fact of tho same metal 
being found in tho far East, in Banca, and the Malayan Peninsula. 
Hence, when wb find amongst tho antiquities of Assyria aud Egypt—tho 
countries of prc-cuiinont antiquity—^vessels and implements of bronze, the 
inference that the tin of that alloy was of British origin is by no mcaus 
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iadttbitable. It is streogtbened indeed bj our knowledge of &n actual 
trade between Phoenicia and Cornwall, but stiU it is not unexceptionablo. 
Wlien, howcTer, writers so earlj os Herodotus describe tin os a brand) of 
Fbeenician troffic in tho fifth century b. c., we may reasonably carry its 
origin to an earlier date, a date which, whaterer may be the antiquity of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian alloys, is still reasonable. An early British trade 
is a known fact, an equally early Indian one a probability. In round 
numbers we may lay the beginning of the Fbeenieioa intercourso with 
Cornwall at B. o. lOCK).’* The obscorUios in which a question so full of 
interest to the English antiquary is involved may never be satisfactorily 
cleared away; and I have no intention to venture, on the present occasion, 
within the regions of such dim antiquity. It may, however, deserve con> 
sidcration in connexion with the supposed supply of the metal to the Egyptians 
or Assyrians from Britain, where it was undoubtedly most abundantly 
found, that there seems to he evidence of import of tin from Egypt to tho 
Indian coast at an early period; it may hence appear reasonaMe to infer 
that tho provision of this essential requisite for tho alloy so univeiially 
esteemed among the nations of antiquity was obtained from the west, and 
not from any source in direction of the Indian peninsula, where it exists in 
comparatively small quantities. If wo are disposed to admit the probability 
that the bronze, of which so many remarkable objects discovered in Eg;ypt 
are composed, may contain an essential element obtained from tlio British 
islands, it will bo doubly interosting to ascertain, if possible, the precise ago 
to which any of those relics may be assigned. In the museum of Egyptian 
antiquities formed by the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle, his 
Grace pointed out carpentors* tools of bronze, of the rime of Joseph (a. c. 
1715}) as shown by the carloQchc upon them ; and ho informed ino that 
tlie most ancient Egyptian statue of bronze known to him is one in 
the Museum at Turin, to be assigned to the period of tho expulsion of 
of tho Israelites (b. c. 1491). Sir Gardner Wilkinson, however, in his 
valuablo notes upon the passage in Herodotus in which mention of the 
Cossiterides occurs, and to which I would refer for much carious information 
on tho subject, states that an Egyptian bronze, appareutlj cast, has been 
found bearing the name of Fapi, of tho sixth dynasty, more than 2000 
years b. c.* 

Having briefly touched npon tho antiquity of bronze amongst tho most 
civilised nations of the Old World, I would still more briefly allude to the 
quality or composition of this romnrkablo alloy. Upon this much has been 
)Yritten; I may cito especially the chemical examination of the metals 
and alloys known to the ancients, by Mr. J. Arthur Phillips; tho memoir 
by Mr. Hodgson, the historian of Northumberland, in tlie Archmologia 
.Uliana, vol. ii.; tho able anolyris given by Von Fcllenberg, extending to 
not less than twenty specimens of ancient bronze from various localities in 
Switzerlaud, Savoy, Denmark, and Ireland; and Dr. Pearson’s inquiries 
communicat^ to tlie Eoyal Society in 1796, and published in tho Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions. The proportions ascertained by these investiga¬ 
tions may be stated as about ninety parts of copper to ten of tin, but tlio 
composition varies considerably, although it is evident that a great degree 

3 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geo- * TraosloUon of Herodotus by tho R«r. 
gmpby, Dr. Smith, under Britanioto G. Rawlioson, vok ii p. 501. 
liisuli^ voL i. p. 434. 
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of attontion was at an early period 1}ostowod on tlio manufacture of alloys 
for partioolar purposes, requiring a etiarp edge, and a metal of very hard 
quality. These circumstances claim tbo careful consideration of the 
arcbseologist, not merely in regard to the character and nature of the 
curious objects themselves to which his attention is addressed, but as sug¬ 
gestive indications of tbo state of arts and manufactures, and also of the 
degree of oivUisation or of social progress in the dark pro-historic times, 
thereby shadowed forth. 

** Of the various relics of bronze commonly designated Celtic, which 
appertain, as 1 believe, totliat remote period pHor to the earliest historical 
notices, a large series is now submitted for examination. It will be 
obvioQs to (he least experienced cyo that those objects present very groat 
variety in their forms and proportions, great penectiou in tlieir manu¬ 
facture, to a degree scarcely to be appreciated unless by those who arc 
practically skilled in metallurgical processes, and it will be apparent, on 
closer examination, that in their fashion and adjustment scarcely any well- 
recognised analogies can he pointed out hetwcon these relics of the early 
races by which the British Islands were, in common with oil the northern 
countries of Europe, occupied, and the types of objects of similar use, 
among the Qrceics, tho Eomoos, or other nations of antiquity. The 
objects now exhibited consist of weapons and implements, swords and 
other hladc-wcopons, tho heads of spears, javelins, and arrows, bridle-hits, 
rings, and appliaaees of harness or of dress. To these I bad hoped to have 
added specimens of the curious circular bucklers of bronze, the only 
objects of a defensive nature, as I believe, appertaining to the period in 
question,* and also of the still more rare vocal horns, or trumpets, which 
have frequeutlj been found in Ireland. Of relics of this nature found in 
England, I may cite a remarkable example of tho curious trumpet, of which 
tho use was prevalent among tho Gauls, and which was dredged up from 
the bed of the river Witham in Lincolnshire, near Tattersall Ferry, in 1768. 
It bos been figured in the Philos. Trans., 1796, t. xi. Of all the varied 
objects of bronze, however, those familiarly designated cells, including tho 
peculiar class now distinguished as palstaves, a term adopted from tho 
antiquaries of the north of Europe, form tho most extensivo oud remarkable 
class. Of these a large series has been brought together on tho present 
occasion, by tbe kindness of Mr. Brackstone, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Fortnum, 
Mr. Trollope, and other friends, with the purpose of illustrating tlio gradual 
progression in type, and of skill in thoir manufacture, fronx the specimens 
apparently of the rudest antiquity, to those of the greatest perfection in 
fashion and manufaoturo.* It will he seen that this curious exemplification 
commences with a rudely wrought axe-head, in its origin possibly an 
imitation of tho object of flint, which had provioxxsly been in use, and to 
which it bears a general resemblance. 1 will not attempt to convoy by 
description a notion of tho succcssivo modifications by which tins rude 
weapon or implement gradually became converted into tho so-called socketed 
celt, cf which numerous varieties aro here brought together. These pro¬ 
gressive changes, the flanges at tho edges, tlio transvei’se projections, to 


* Amongst the best examples may be 
cited tbe baoklen in tite Fitswilliom 
Huseum, Cambridge, found near Elj, and 
figured in the puUicationa of tbo Oam< 


bridge Antiquarian Society, vol. U. port i. 

* See )fr. DuRoyeris xnomoir on tho 
classification of bronze colts, in this 
Journal, vol- iv. p. 1. 
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^rhioh tho ntime of 8top>ridge has been given, the side^loops, and other 
details, will be best understood by inspection of the specimens. There 
are, moreover, many carious questions, which have been repeatedly dis¬ 
cussed by antiquaries in all European countries, in regard to the mi^e of 
use, and of affixing the haft to the celt, upon which 1 cannot now venture to 
enter, It is remarkable that the best oridence which has been adduced, 
by way of comparison, in regard to many of these points of detail, has been 
dcrired from the usages of the barbarous races of Polynesia. 

"There remain certain points of interest in regard to the subject of bronze, 
in the so-called Celtic age, to which I would, however imperfectly, advert. 
The objects to which 1 bare alluded are found extensively diffused orer ^e 
nortliorn countries of Europe. .In no country ore they so abundant or so varied 
in typo as in Ireland, as is amply shown in Mr. Wilde's recently published 
catalogue of the Museum of tJie Royal Irish Academy. Throughout tho 
i-ongo of the lands thus pervaded by these remarkable vestiges of an ancient 
race, it is observable that although a general conformity of character or 
of form exists in tho objects of each class respoctircly, in these di8ferent 
countries, the practised eye of the archmologist will not fail to detect 
certain characteristic distinctions, by which he may often recognise tho 
country whence tho particular example submitted to him has been obtained. 

" For example, the bronze celt of Boat Anglia has for tho moat part a 
distincliTe aspect, when viewed in juxtaposition with that of Ireland; 
whilst other specimens might be cited of a pcouliar typo, limited to tho 
southern shores of Britain or Iho northern coasts of Gaul. Tho bronze 
woapona of Switzerland may readily bo distinguished from those of the 
same particular class obtained in Scandinavia, and so forth. There thus 
exists in great degree a distinctive national physiognomy, so to speak, in 
many of tbeso curious objects. In the next place, it must bo observed that 
abundant evidence may be adduced to show tho actual manufacture of weapons 
or implements of bronze in the countries where they are most extensively 
found. A collection of facsimiles of moulds of stone and bronze, odaptod 
for casting celts, spears, and blades of bronze, are placed before you in 
proof of this significant fact j they havo never before been brought together to 
the same extent, and they present many very corioua details os illustrative 
of the actual manufacture of objects of bronze in Britain and other European 
countries. No moulds, so far as I am awaie, have been found for casting 
the beautiful lenf-shaped swords of which several specimens found in the 
Thames, in Ireland, and other localities, arc exhibited on this oocastou. 
Two very curious stone moulds for casting the long taper blade-weapons, 
rarely found in England, but common in the sister kingdom, have been 
found in the beds of clay at Bovoy in Bovoushire, and of these casta ore 
exhibited. Besides these moulds, of which examples have occurred not 
only in the British islands, but in various localities on tho Continent, tl>c 
fact of the actual manufacture of weapous of bronze is substantiated by tho 
frequent discoveries of vestiges of the founder’s operations, or of tl»o site 
where his workshop was established. These consist of portions of cakes of 
bronze, usually accompanied by broken celts, sword-blades, and other 
objects occasionally, as it would seem, cast aside on occouat of some imper¬ 
fection and destined to be melted again. It were needless to observe that 
there have boon many conjectural theories in regard to the introduction of 
objects of bronze into Britain. Wo possess, indeed, no sufficient data 
whereon to ground any safe concluuons regarding tho degree of metallur- 
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gic»l skill which the races occupying these islands possess^ at the period. 
Perhaps too much ralue has been attached to the oft*cited assertion of 
Csesar, ‘ ^ro utuntur imporlato ; ’ tho statement may have been mado 
in reference to the metal in moss, and not to weapons or implements fomed 
of it, and imported, as has been vaguely surmised, by the Pboenicions, 
Carthaginians, or Greeks, to bo used by way of barter with a barbarian 
race. These are questions, however, still surrounded with the greatest 
doubt and difficulty. Whilst, ou the one hand it appears certain thot none of 
tho weapons of bronte to which allusion has been made can bo regarded as 
of Roman origin or type, still less, as I apprehend, has any conclusive 
ovideuce been adduced to connect them with the limited intercourse between 
somo parts of Britain and tho adventurous tfaders of tho Moditcrroncau. 
Future investigations of this curious subject of inquiry may possibly bring 
to our aid fresh facts, to throw light on important ctlmologicol questions 
associated with the great migrations from remote quarters of the globe, to 
tho influence of which tho introduction of the more ancient objects of bronze, 
and of the metallurgical operations of which traces have been noticed in 
tho British Islands, may, as 1 apprehend, bo attributed.” 

Mr. WrssTOS reported the repair of the painted glass in the east window 
of tho chantry, on the south side of tho chancel of North Moreton Church, 
Berks, to tJio very decayed state of which ho bad called the atteution of 
the Society in April, 1856, os atated in this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 275, 
where the subjects represented in the window, and the supMSod date of 
the glass are noticed. In consequence of what took place on uiat occasion, 
tho foUowing subscriptions were received by Mr. Winston Mr. J. Eddi- 
son, 12. Is.; The Society of Antiquaries (through the kind interest of Mr. 
Hawkins). 102.; Mr. Albert Wav, 12.; Mr. S. Walford, 10s. 5 amall 
sums by Mr. J. H. Parker, 3s. 6(2} Rev. J. L. Petit, 52.; sums received 
by the late Rev. B. H. Hollinscd, Vicar of North Moroton, 112. Os. 6(2.; 
Mr. Winston, 52. 5s.—Total, 342. The following paymenls were made by 
Mr. Winston. To Mr. Ward, 67, Frith Street, Soho Square, January, 
1858, for regloziog tho old window of North Moreton Church, as pen: 
estimate, 272. ; for calvaoized wire guards, studs, and copper wire to the 
lower lights, 32. IBs.; for cases, packing, and carriage, 12.—Total, 
312. 16s. The balance of the subscriptiou, 22. 4s., had bccu paid by lifr. 
Winston to the Rev. Albert Barff, wlio succeeded to tho vicarage of North 
Moreton on the deatli of Mr. Hollinsed in 1858. That small amount had 
been employed towards repairs of the stone-work of tho window, and the 
expenses of refixiog the gloss. Mr. Winston had received Mr. Barff's 
acknowledgment, with an account of the successful ro*estabIishmeDt of tho 
glass in its former position, and tho expression of the oatlsfaction of him* 
self and bis parishioners at what had been done. 

Five coloured dramngs of portions of the glazing, to tho full size, wero 
exhibited, tbo subjects being—the Burial of the Virgin, the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the Bounty of St. Nicholas to tho Nobleman’s Baughtors, and a 
flaming star, which last formed the ornament of ono of tho tracery lights. 
In the second subject, the Apostle is reproseuted in a knight’s habit, of 
banded mail, long surcoat, and pryck spurs, and holding in his right hand 
a sealed writ, doubtless “the letters” obtained from the High Priest, as 
mentioned in Acts ix. Tbo head of tho figure is destroyed, but, from tho 
indentation of the lead-work, it is plain that the mail was covered with a 
brimmed helmet, like those worn by one of the attendant knights. Tho 
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rest of the gla&s claims no particular notice ; no yellow stain occurs in it ; 
its date is probably, as originally supposed, of the end of the reign of 
Edw. I., or the beginning of that of Edw. II. 

Mr. Winston obserred that tho small cost (considering that each of the 
firo lower lighU is 10 ft. 10 in. long, and 1 ft. 8 in. wide, and that there is 
n corresponding head of tracery) at which the decay of this interesting 
relic has been happily arrested, is attribuUble, in groat measure, to the 
strictness with which the promise giren to the subscribers, that noUiing 
beyond mere repair should bo attempted, has been adhered to. The glass 
has been wmply relcaded, and, where a niece of tho original white or 
coloured gloss had been lost, a corresponding piece of white or coloured 
glass has been inserted, simply dulled over for the purpose of toning it 
down somewhat into honnony with the ancient mateiial. By this means 
the glasidg has been rendered weather-tight, with tho least possible dis¬ 
turbance of the original design. 

Mr. Winston took occasion to remark on tho futility, as well as iuexpo- 
dicnce, of attempting “restorations " of ancient gloss, occoi-ding to the 
usual signification of llie phrase. Chemical analysis has abundantly proved, 
ill corroboration of more souse of sight, the great difference tbot exists 
between modern glass and the motoriol used at any mediwval period. It 
is in comparisons made between tho modem material and that used from 
tho twelfth to tho seventeenth century iuclusivo, that this difference is most 
palpable ; but it may bo observed, thouch in a lessor degree, iu all glass 
made down to tho recent period when alkali, prepared from common solt, 
begun to be employod in glaas-makiug. Even in tho windows of tho Saiulo 
Chapollc, which, owing to the peculiar facility tho French possess of iaiita- 
tion, are the most successful instances of “ restoration ” that can bo 
adduced, it is easy for on educated eye to pick out and separate the inodeni 
glass from tho old, oven at the moderate distance from which it is possible 
to view these windows: tho cose of detecting the forgery being (within 
certain reasonable limits) always increased by tho distance at which tho 
spectator is placed. It may, therefore, be pronounced impossible to make 
0 , successful “ restoration " of ancient gloss at present; nor is the obstacle 
which prevenU this likely to be speedily i-cmoved. If, tlierefore, auy 
addition to tho old work must necessarily bo a blot, cosily observed, it 
would be wiser to trust to its being leniently passed over as a scar, than to 
provoke criticlem by a clumsy attempt at deception. But, in addition to this 
consideration, wo may apprehend the irreparable damage likely to be done to 
a painted window by “ i-oatoration," which, however well intcntioued, might 
bo^ moro correctly termed wanton dcstrucUon, ibo more extensive and 
deplorable iu its effect iu proportion to the wealth of its promoters. We 
may easily call to mind three or four windows in England, and several on 
the continent, which within tho last ten years have been ruined for any 
csthetical or auUquarian purpose by “ restoration,’* and many others which 
have been in like manner moro or less deteriorated. Only lost year tho 
Institute was happily enabled, at least in part, to frustrate a scheme for 
the “ restoration ” of tho principal window of ono of our finest cathedrals, 
in a manner actually at variance with tho original design, as plainly indicated 
by its existing remains. Tho time may come when the “ restoration” of a 
painted window will be regarded, not less than the mtoration of a Titian 
or a Correggio, us a wanton act of barbarism. But in tho iuterim, it is the 
duly of those intrusted with the caro of these monuments to preserve them 
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unimpaired ia interest, bj means of unostentatious repairs, carried no 
further than absolute seoessitj demands, instead of permitting them to be 
irreparably damaged by a “restoration," too often suggested, as Mr. 
Winston obserred, by a foolish ranity or by interested^motives. 

Mr. W. J. Brukiubd Smith read iho following notice of some armour 
in the Middle Temple Hall, supposed to bo of Milanese work, and sent for 
exhibition by the kindness of the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench. “ A 
considerable quantity of armour bos long been hanging up in the Minstrels’ 
Gallery in tlio Middle Temple Hall, so long, indeed, that there is no record 
of iU being first placed there ; at least none which I hare been able to 
trace. With the exception of one halbert, which is of loter dote, it is of the 
Blisabethan period ; and I belicTO that I was the first to draw attention to 
this fact, for nobody cared to take the trouble of investigating tbo contents 
of the dusty gallery, which were generally supposed to be of the time of 
the Great Kebellion, and were wont at the periodical repairs of tho Hall to 
be duly covered with freah layers of black paint. A thorough examination 
of these relics has recently taken place, and 1 am onahl^, through the 
kiuduess of our present Treasurer, James Anderson, Esq., Q.O., to bring 
before you some of the most romarkablo specimens. Tbo outire collection 
consists of some seventeen sets of hack and breast pieces, with narrow 
rimmed morions, w rather steel cops, of the conical typo bearing a recurved 
spike on tho top. The breastplates are mostly of the *peasood’ fashion, 
and several hove their lower margins cscalloped { they arc, in fact, piko- 
men’s suits of tho day, and aro rough from the hammer. There are throe 
engraved morions, on ono of which is tho subject of Mueius Scsorola before 
Porsenna; a pet dog is represented as leaping upon the latter. Tbero is 
also a breast and back plate, dote about 1575, which, with the helmet 
belonging to the suit, aro most elaborately and beautifully etched with 
arabesques and devices, and partially gilded. These are now exhibited. 
The helmet is covered with a design formed by branches of a briar 
rooted in a heart supported by two hands issuant from clouds. The briar 
blossoms with heraldic roses, whilst amongst its hrauches aro snails, owls, 
goats and monkeys, crested serpents, flics, and locusts, with a sun 
appearing hero and there. On tlio upper portion of the cuirass aro three 
escutcheons, charged respectively as follows:—1, a demi lion crowned, 
issuant from water i 2, a lion rampant; 3, a lion rampant crowned ; the 
latter is ensigned with a coronet, and above is an open dexter hand, issuant 
from a cloud. Below, on the centre of the cuirass, appears tho allegorical 
flguro of a woman nude tied to a tree, her left band chained to a branch ; 
the inscription Beloica appears on a tablet under her feet. On the dexter 
side is seen a lion rampant, grasping a sword, apparently rescuing her from 
a sea monster; on tho sinister side is a dr^on. Tbroo stool circular 
targets or rondelies of parade, one of whieh is exhibited, have all been 
cleared from tho incrustatiou of paint which concealed their oroomeutation. 
Those bavo boon used in processions, their enormous weight rendering 
them useless for any other purpose. One bears the indentations of severiU 
bullets, which have evidently been fired at it in wantonness. The targets 
beforo they were cleaned retained much of the original lining, but it was 
too much decayed to allow of its presorvation. It consisted of brown leather 
in triangular pieces, very neatly sown together, so as to form radii, and 
it was podded with tow. Each shield bad two braces of stout leather, 
riveted to the motal, to reccivo tho arm of the bearer. The targets aro 
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coTcred with designs etched and ornamented with gilding. I selected the 
target brought for examination, os still retaining the central spihe, wWch 
is four-edged, perforated transversely, and rises from a rosette of acauthos 
leaves of steel, which partly conceal the subject below them, a combat of 
horse and foot on a bridge, probably the story of Horatius Codes. Around 
arc trophies of mixed arms, drums, flags, garlands of fmiU, iic. Amongst the 
foi-mer may bo noticed an arquebus, a curved shield of Asiatic form, and a 
curious weapon with four barrels, resembling one in the Tower Armory, 
called Henry Vlllth’s walking staff. Above is the figure of a warnor bearing 
a scTtnctar and shield and mounted on a bear, and below are two cai^ 
tives seated, one of them wearing a turban, with their hands bound behind 
their backs. One of the other toi-gete has in iU centre the story of 
Mucius Scmvola. The third has a horseman in tlie centre, with ornaments 
in tho same style as the others ; Roman, Turkish, and medieval arms form 
tho trophies. I must now give a short notice of the offensive arms preserred 
in tho ilall. These consist of two pikes, the shafts of which are about 
twenty feet long, and the blades small, square, and much resembling tho 
spiked shoes of Oriental lances, also obout fourteen matchlock muskets, 
with a few rests. Tho muskeU are of course very heavy, m common with 
all those of the period ; they hare tubular back-sights, which are, however, 
open at the top, being split up throughout their length, so ns to ^mit ight 
vertically, though not at tho sides. I am happy to bo able to add that tho 
most reraorkable spccimons of the arms I have endeavoured to dosonbo 
will hereafter bo suitably arranged in tho Hall, and will no longer bo 

secluded from view ill tlieir former unworthy position. _ 

With record to tho devices on tho helmet, I am inclined to think that 
whilst the Tudor Rose, rooted as it were in tho heart of tho land, and 
upheld by celestial hands, is clearly a complimentary illusion to the reign- 
ine soToreign, the owls in suoshino, tho goats nnd monkeys, and tho snai^^s 
and insects amongst its branches may convey a covert satire «Pon “e 
courtiers of tho Virgin Queen. Wo read how The Bravo Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, in spite of his gieat degervings, met with but slight favour at 
court, because, as he himself said, ho was none of the repmta. 

It was stated tliat a report having been received by the Central Com¬ 
mittee that it was proposed to remove tlie old Guildhall at Hereford, a 
timbered structure originally of considerable interest, a request for infor¬ 
mation had been addressed to the Von. Archdeacon of Hereford; his reply 
was communicated to tho mooting, accompanied by two views, one them 
shoiving tho supposed aspect of tho fabric, when completed m 1575, the 
oUiorits debasid and unsightly condition m recent times. ‘'Tho lown. 
hall f Archdeacon Freer observed) has been entirely demoUshod about three 
weeks ago; nor do 1 think that you could have desired its pr^ervation. 
It had been ruined by modomisers at, I believe, the close of the last or 
beginning of the present century, so that no rcstoraUon, except complete 
reconstruction above tho open sub-structuro or arcade, could have remedied 
the evil. Nothing could bo more hideous tlian tho whole affair ; there was 
no feature of interest within tho building, nor indeed anything worthy of 
preservation except tho arcade; this 1 could have desired te have boon 
saved, but there appeared no possibility of having it erected elsewhere, 
and wo can now only regret the loss of a rcmavkablo ® J 

work, as it formerly existed, a loss which cannot fairly bo attributed to the 
present generation.'* 

VOL. XYIII. ^ 
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0f SIrt ejr^aitetr. 

By the kind liberality of seTcral friends of the Institute, in entrusting 
for exhibition relics of brocxe of the earliest periods to which weapons or 
other objects of metal maybe assigned, an instructive series, unequaled in 
extent and variety of types on any occasion, was brought under the notice 
of the Society. It was found desirable to arrange some of these in groujfjs, 
combined in such classification of their progressive forms as could bo carried 
out with advantage. The most remarkable of these groups was the classifiod 
series of cells, palstaves, &c., for which the collection of Mr. Brockstone 
supplied copious materials, augmented by the friendly contributions of Dr. 
Kendrick, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Trollope, Mr. Fortnum, and other collectors. 
Wo regret that the limits of this record of the periodical procoediogs render 
it impracticable to describe in full detail the numerous antiquities of bronzo 
exhibited. Much has been written on “ Celts; ” we may refer to the 
memoirs by Mr. Dunoyer in tliis Journal, vol. iv. pp. 1, 327 ; by Mr. Yatos, 
vol. vi. p. 384; by the Rev. T. Hugo, Joum. Brit. Arch. Ass. vol. ix. 
p. 63; the observations in Professor Wilson’s Archmology of Scotland, 
p. 250; but especially to iho notices in Mr. Wilde’s Catalo^e of (ho 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 360. The general classification of 
the series exhibited may be thus briefiy described:—wedge-shaped oelta, the 
most simple typo being doubtless a reproduction in metal of the primitive 
axe-head of stone ; progressive varieties, showing ridged margins at the 
sides, at first extreme^ slight, but gradually forming flanges projecting to a 
considerable degree; those with transverse ridges also in the middle, on both 
faces of the celt, at first scarcely perceptible and by degrees becoming 
developed so as to form the central" slop-ridgc.” To this typo doubtless 
succeeded the "winged celt,” or palstave; of these an instructive progres¬ 
sive series was shown, illustrating the transition to the socketed or " pocket- 
celt,”—the adjustment of iho celt to its handle having, as it would appear, 
suggested increased prominence of tiio stop-ridge, and modification of other 

C ts, until the more convenient socket was adopted. It is remarkable, 
rover, that although tlieso successive changes wera doubtless influenced 
by the mode of affixing these implements to thoir bandies, the precise adjust¬ 
ment of celts to Umir hafts Las not, as it would appear, boon couclustrely 
ascertained; the most probable conjectures ou this poiploxing question 
seem to be those suggested by comparison with tho usages of tho most 
uncivilised races, scarcely extinct at tho present time. The singular dis¬ 
crepancy in the dimensions of celts is not the least curious feature of thoir 
history; they are found of large size, serviceablo either for 
warfai-e or mechanical toil; ocoasionolly, however, celts of vory 
diminutive ju'oportions may be noticed: one in the Museum R. 1. A., 
Wildes Cat. fig. 285, measures three-quailers of an inch in 
length, tlie diameter of tho socket, of oval form, being os much; 
but the most curious miniature relic of its class, which has como 
under our notice, is tho small socketed celt hero figured, found 
in a harrow on the margin of the Yorkshire Wolds 



near 


Market Weigbton, as related by tho Rev. E. W. Slillingfloct, 
in the Transactions at the York Meeting of the Institute, p. 27. 

Besides the extensive scries of celts, an instructivo group of bronzo 
swords, daggers, d:c., was exhibited ; also a series of bronze heads of 
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spears and of missU© weapons, in groat yarioty ; and a very curious group 
of bridle bits and horse-furnitaro. 

By the Bckb of Northumbbiilakd, K.H.—PortJons of two bronze 
shiolds. recently discovered in KortUutnberland, in tho pariali of Stamford* 
bam, about two miles north of the Roman Wall. They were fownd lying 
edge-ways, about 2 feet deep, in draining, and were secured for bis 
Grace’s museum at Alnwick Castle by tho Rev. J* P* Biggo, vicar of 
Stamfordham. These shields, unfortunately in imperfect condition, nro 
snecimons of the only objects of a dofensive nature, which may bo referred 
to the same period as the earlier eutiquities of bronso. No example had 
been noticed in Nortbumberlaod; two shiolds of this dcacripUon were found 
in 1837 at Yctholm, in draining, close to tho boundory between that county 
and Scotland, and in the neighbourhood of the remarkable chain of hill- 
forti’esscs by which tlie rich volley of the river Beaumont was defen<md. 
The shields, of which portions wore exhibited, may have measured, when 
perfect, about 20 inches in diameter, and were formed of thin bronze plate, 
with concentric circles hammered up, in one instance; in the oiher small 
knobs, resembling nail-heads, areclosely set between the circles. Ainongs 
tho best specimens of such defences may be cited two, found m Covoney 
Fen near Ely, and figured in the Publications of tho Catnbndg© Anti- 
quarian Society, vol. ii. no. xiv., where numerous otlier like roltcs arc 

noticed. Sco also Skelton’s Illustrations of the Goodrich Court Araory, 

nl. 60 ; notices in this Journal, vol. vii. p. 77, vol. xiii.p. 187 ; Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Catologuc of his Collection, p. 80 ; Wilson s Arehmology of Scot- 
land, p. 267. Compare specimens in tlie Copenhagen Museum, figured by 
Worsaao in tho Afbildninger. 

By Bonn Talbot db MALAniD«.-*A bronze palstave of veiy rare typo, 
formed with a side-loop on each of its sides. It was found m Ireland, and 
is supposed by Mr. Wilde, Catal. Mus. Boy. I. A., p. 382, to have been 
attacW to a straight handlo by donble ligatures, both circular and longi¬ 
tudinal. Length 6 inches. The only other example hitherto noUced is in 

the possession of Mr. NorrU, of South Petherton, Somerset; it was found 
near that place. 



Socketed celts were sometimes formed with two_ iid^loops, although, so 
far as we are awaro, no specimen has occurred in the British Islands ; 
moulds for celts of such a type have been found m Angles^ and in Wil^ 
shire, as noticed in this Journal, vol. xiv. p. 91, where a bronre socketed 
ccU found near Uio Sen of Azof, and now m tho BnUsh Museum, is 

Forthto. —Three remarkable relics of bronze found in tho 
Thames near Brith a massive socketed celt, each side of which is orna¬ 
mented with five raised ribs, terminaring in littlo knobs resembling nail- 
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heads or sluds ; this example measures 5 inches ^ • Mr BsLiWa 

found at Brough. Dorhjshire, is figured m the Catalogue ® 

Museum, p. 74;-an unusually fine and well preserved sword-blade, 
length 24 inches, greatest width, If inch a tapering blade, length 
lef inch^ of similar type to that found near Salisbury 
Mr. Stevens (described hereafter), and rarely ’ 

in Ireland they are comparatively common, end are described by Mr. Wilde 
os “long narrow rapier swords ; ’’ see examples figured, Catol, Mas. R.^ 
Acad., p. 448 a broken sword, fouod m the Thames at Runoymede , 
four copper (?) celts of the most simple form, massive and unusually thic , 
found Lt Castletown Roche, county Cork; 

p. 363 5 —two socketed celts, ono of thorn found near KiUesh n 

fcronxo spears and an arrow-head from Naples and Arezzo 

patinated celt of elegant form from tho lake of 

ialthropfrom Perugia, of large size. Mch 9^ 

in length, and terminating in a sharp barb like a fiili-hook, 

cruelty of which thU is believed to be an unique example, the en6ttltts having 

been usually formed with simple pointed spikes without barbs. 

By Mr. Hendbrsox, F.S.A.—Several bronze socketed celte found in 
the British Islands, and including some interesting varieties of type. 

By the Warbingtoit Mosbom, through Dr. Robson.--A bronze spear- 
head of remarkable fashion and dimensions, found at Wmmarley, near 
Gsrstang, in North Lancashire, on the property of Col. Wilson Patton, 
with other relics deposited in a cist or box; it measures 19^ inches in 
lenfih, greatest diameter of the blade 3^ inches, diomeUr at the extremity 
of ?he socket 14 inch; there are perforations for a rivet; the socket 
extends almost to the point of the spear; the wings of the blade are formed 
with large lateral apertures, resembling in that respect a spear-head found 
in Northumberland, and now in possession of Lord RavcnsworOi, a speci¬ 
men in tho museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, found in the pan«h Jt 
Cupar Angus, and figured iu Dr. Wilson’s Prehistoric Aunols. p. ^W, 
and the carious Irish examples figured in Wilde’s Catal. Mus. R. I. Acad., 
p. 499.—Also a small spear-head, length 84 inchea, and five socketed celts, 
found with the spear first mentioned.—A celt of the simplest fom, damaged 
by decay, found near the Dog and Dart, Grappenhall, Cheshire.—A pal- 
atave without any side-loop, from Ackers Common, Warrington, 
singular socketed celt, ornamented with longitudinal ribs ternimating m 
knobs like studs, and with rmsed diagonal Tines intervening, forming a 
chevrony pattern ; this curious celt, and also the spear above roenlioued, 
are figured witli other antiquities found at Winmarley, Journal Brit. Arch. 
Ass., 1859, pi. 24, p. 234. . A spear-hood with apertures m the blade 
exists in Nr. Bateman’s Museum.—A small leaf-shaped blade, deoenbed 
os a iavelin-hcad, and found in a barrow at Winwiok with a sUno hammer 
or axe-head pierced for a hoft, these objects being deposited within an uni, 
of which a few portions scored with chevrony ornament were preseiwcd. 
Tho bronze relic measures 44 inches in length, by IJ iuch groatcit width ; 
it lias a thin tong, perforated at iU extremity for a rivet. Ihis blade, and 
the stone axe, arc figured in Dr. Robson’s Memoir on the Tumuli at Wmwick, 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Unc., vol. xii. pi. vii. p. 189.—A bronze box, pre¬ 
cisely resembling those formed at Lincoln, as noticed in tho Catalogue of 
the Museum formed during the meeting of the Institute m that city. p. xxx., 
and stated to have there occurred with Roman remains (see woodcut), llio 
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speoimon exhibited is of rather iarger dimensione, diameter, including the 
hinge and faetoning, 3 inches, height 1 inch; it was found in 1845 in 
cleaning out the moat at Bowsey 
Uall, now filled up, and was 
presented to the Warrington mu¬ 
seum b; Mr. Perrin; somesingular 
spoon-handlcs of stag’s horn were 
also found; no trace of Roman 
occupation has been noticed in 
the locality. The lid of a similar 
bronze box was lound with mis- 
collaoeous mediioTal relics, col¬ 
lected by the Rev. Grovillo J. 

Chester, on the shore at Pun- 
wich, Suffolk, groat part of that ancient city having been submerged. 

By Pr. James ICbmdrick, M.P.— A bronze cellof the simplest form, found 
at Risdon, near Warrington, ornamented with punched lines in very unusual 
manner.—A bronze palstave, length 6 inches, without any side-loop. It 
was found at Winwick with a broad flat ring of bronze, diameter 1} inch, 
bearing an impressed mark resembling an arrow head. Pr. Kendrick sup¬ 
poses thot the ring may have been attached to the wooden haft of the 
palstave, as a ferrule to prpvent its splitting. These objects are ncliCM, 
Joum. Arch. Aas. 1858, p. 269, and fibred t6. p. 236, pi. 24. In the 
British Museum there is a stouo mould for flat riuw, similar to that 
exhibited, and for axe-blades.—A brass ewer in form of a mounted knight, 
a remarkable specimen of a class of medimval vessels used for holding 
liquids, and sometimes possibly as colipiles. Examples have ken noticed 
in tliis Journal, vol. vi. p. 285 j vol. xv. p. 280 j Journal of the Arch. 
Assoc. 1857, p. 130, whore that exhibited is figured; and in the Illustrated 
Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 396. It measures 10 inches 
in height, weight lbs. In the chest of the horse there is a metal pipe, 
where probably the liquid poured into it at an aperture on the horses 
head, was drawn off. The costume is that of the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century, being armour of mail with a hcad-pieco and a^e 
portions of plate, a surcoat with foliated skirt, rowoled spurs, <tc. The 
right arm is upraised, as if the knight was in llio act of lifting up his 
visor, but probably the hand grasped a sword now lost. 

By Mr. Robbut StEpnESSOX, of Wamogton.—Portions of throe bronze 
bridle-bils, found with throe gold torques and part of a bracelet, in railway 
cuttings, in or near a tumulus in the neighbourhood of Brigg, Lincotoshirc. 
Tho whole of tlicso highly curious objects are figured, Joum. Arch. Ass. 
1659, p. 225. The ornamentation of these remarkable snaffle-bits rewm- 
blcs that of tho relics found at Stanwick, Yorkshire, and at Polden Hill, 
Somerset, The workmanship is very skilful; tho rings are cast upon iron 
cores, probably for strength. These bridle-bits belong to the remarkable 
class of ancient remains regarded by Mr. Franks as appertaining to m la^t 
period of the Celtic population of Britain, and of which he has described 
certain striking examples in the Proceedings of tho Society of Antiquaries, 

vol. iv. p. 144. , , A. t A 

By Mr. ARTntrn Trollope. —A collection of bronze objects tound, 

December, 1860, in the parish of Nottlchara, three miles from Lincoln, to 
the N.E., near tho road to Wragby. They lay m a canty in clay, at a 
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depth of 3}' feet, and consist of tvro spears, tiro socketed celts of a rare 
type, four palstaves of which three only have side^loops; also a bronze tube 
closed at its smaller e'xtremity, length 82 inches, diameter five-eighths 
inch at top, half an inch at the bottom. See woodcuts, half the length of 
the originals, hfr. Brackstonc exhibited a socketed celt of singular form, 
similar in some degree to those fonnd at Lincoln, but with zigzag orna¬ 
ments. See woodcut, infra, p. 162. Another, fonnd in Norfolk, was ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Goddard Johnson in the museum daring the meeting of the 
Institute in that city. A bronze tube, similar to that above noticed, and 
measuring 9| inches in length, with a rivet-hole 3^ inches from the upper 
end, was found with four spears, niaetcen sockets celts, palstaves, and 
broken weapons, in October, 1^0, at Nottingham; an account of tho 
discovery will bo given in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Another example of such a tube, found in Devon, was exhibited by Mr. C. 
Tncker. The intention of tubes of this description, whicli in every instance 
are closed at their smaller extremities, has not been expliuned. 

By Mr. £. T. Ststsks, of Salisbuty.—A bronze weapon of rare 
in England, the long narrow blade, of which another specimen has heen 
described above, exhibited by Mr. Fortnnm. It was ^und in 1860 at 
Fisherton Anger, near Salisbury, in excavating foundations, and it lay at a 
depth of abont 4 feet, resting on drift gravel covered by vegetable mould ; 
no pottery or bones were found with it; it lay in a shallow basin or cavity 
in the surface of the bed of gravel. Length of the blade 14{ inches.— 
Several bronze spiked rings, similar to that figured infra, p. 161; one of 
them described as found near Stroud, GIoucestershire.-^A bronze object of 
unknown use, probably found in Ireland ; it may have been the bouterolle 
or tip of a scabbard.—Also a few mediaeval relics, pilgrims* signs of lead, 
found at Salisbury in 1859, one of St. Christopher, another represents an 
angel; see Mr. Akerman’s notice of fiffnacula found at Salisbuty, in the 
Wilts Archesol. Mag. vol. iu. p. 94, where several are figured. 

By Mr. R, Falxmer, of Devizes.—-A drawing of the bronze weapon found 
at Fisherton Anger, as above mentioned ; also another of a bronze sword 
foimd in a stono cof^ at Bath, and purchased by the Duke of Northnmber- 
land from Mr. Harris, of that place ; it is now in the museum at Alnwick 
CosUo.—Several curious relics found in a barrow on Rouudway Hill, near 
Devizes, April, 1855, as related in the Wilts Arcbseol. Mag. vol. iii. p. 185. 
They consist of a plain thin bronze blade, 10 inches long, 2^ inches wide, 
at the handle; an oblong tablet of chlorite slate, 4| inches long, wide, 
pierced with a hole at each of its angles ; it lay in front of the breast; a 
small barbed arrow-head of fiint, and a bronze iragment, possibly the tang 
of a knife or small weapon of which the blade had wast^ away.—A largo 
iron key found with a cinerary interment in Milibarrow, at Winterbourne 
Monkton, near Abury, Wilts. 

By Mr. Ciiaiiles Tucxbr, F.S.A.—A large barbed spear-head of bronze 
found with several others, in a very decayed state, at a place known as 
“Bloody Pool,” in the parish of South Brent, Devon, on the verge of 
Dartmoor. With the spears were found pieces of bronze tube, which may 
have been affixed as ferrules to the lower extremities of the shafts. Similar 
tubes have been fonnd elsewhere with weapons of bronze, os recently at 
Nottingham, and also at Lincoln. (See tbo notice of antiquities exhibited 
by Mr. Trollope.) The spear here figured had measured, as nearly as could 
be ascertainod, 14 inches; breadth of the blade, 2| inches ; length of tho 
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tube about 7 inches; each tube ia cloacd at the smaller extremity. One 
of the spears was not barbed. The rivets which served to affix the head 
to the sWt were perfect as shown in the 
woodcut.—Casts from twomoulds for blade* 
weapons of metal, found at Bovey Tracoy, 
near Knighton, in the parish of llenoock, 

Devon. (See cuts, next page.) Each mould 
was formed of two pieces which, when found, 
were placed toge^ei’ as when adjusted for 
casting; they separated when removed from 
tlie drift*8and and gravel in which they lay. 

These unique moulds aro formed of a 
strong light green micaceous schist, similar 
to that found in Cornwall, and vciy heavy. 

Tho pair of moulds weigh about 12 llw. 

A more detailed account of the disoove^ 
is given in this Journal, vol. ix., p. 185. 

These moulds claim special attention, ss 
presenting evidence of the actual maiiu* 
facture in SouUi Britain of the metal 
blades, so roi'ely found except in Ireland, 
and described by Mr. Wilde, Catal. Mus. 

Roy. I. A., p. 548, as “ rapier swords.” 

By Mr. J. E. Rolls. —A barbed bronze 
spear^head, found iu 185G in ciiUiug a 
drain iu tho parish of Pcndoylan, Gla* 
morgoushirc. It lay embedded in sandy 
gravol, under peaty surface soil. There 
is a small brook nqar the spot, on tlio 
northern slope of a valley; and the site 
wos formerly wooded, several trunks of 
oaks being found embedded where the spear 
lay. Length,including a short socketpierced 
for a rivet, 7 inches ; breadth across tlio 
barbs, 3^ inches. A few other examples 
of bronze barbed spears have been dc* 
scribed, and it is remarkable that all the 
I'clios of tills class have been found in 
localities suggesting tliat they may have 
been used os fish-speai’s. Of tho examples 
iu question tlioee found at Bloody Fool, 

Devon (hero figured), are romarkablo for their large dimensions; 
another, found in the bod of tho Severn, near Worcester, is figured in this 
Journal, vol. ii., p. 187 ; a spear, almost precisely similar, and measuring 
in length about 10| inches, was found in peat at S 2 >ecQ, Berkshire, and 
is figured, Jouimal Brit. Arch. Ass. 1860, p. 322. 

By Mr. W. J. Bermiiaro Siutii. —A fine bronze speor-hcod, found in 
tlie bank of the Thames at Cronioroe.—A bronze blade of a type com* 
paraiivoly rare in England ; similar weapons, usually somewhat curved, are 
found in Ireland. It was found in Shropshire, and was presented to tho 
present possessor by Mr. Anstiee, of Madeloy Wood, in that county. LengUi, 
12i inches; greatest breadth, 3| inches. (See woodcut, next page.)—Asmsll 
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jayelin-hcad, with sido loops, found at Littlemoro, Oafordalure.—A bronae 
spear, part of the hoard discovered in 1835, near barrows at Willow Moor, 
on the S.B. side of the Wrekiu, os described in Mr. Harteliorno’s ** Solopia 
Autiqua.” p. 95, where speoiwens are figured. Upwards of 200 spears were 
found with a colt aud somo whetalooes.—A massive bronze spcar-hcad of 



pyramidal form, place of discovery unknown ; another example of ordinary 
form from Italy ; and two bronze arrow-hoods, one of which was found on 
the track of the Retreat of tbo Ten Thousand, Iho oUior described as 
Babylonish.—A bronze spiked maul-hcad, probably obuined in I«Jand 5 
it was formerly in Mr. Doubloday’s collection. Compare fig. 361, p. 493, 
Wilde’s Catal. Mua. R. Irish Acad.—A singular penitential chain, of very 
skilful workmanship, and so fashioned as to inflict intolerable suffering on 
the wearer. , 

Fi-olh the collection of tho AncnaoLOOiCAL Ikstitote —A bronze ^ikcd 
mace-hcad, stated to have been found in a well at Great Bedwyn, n uts. 



Length, 3 inches. (Seo woodcuU These relics of bronze, as alw Uie 
spiked rings, of which a specimen found at Lidgatc, Suffolk (original size), 



is hero figured, oie compaiatiroly rare in this country. The mac^hcads 
described by Mr. WUde as “ battlc-maccs,” occur m Ireland. Catal. Mus. 

tol. xviu. * 
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R, I. A., fig. 361, no. 297 f Dublin Penny Journal, vol. ii., p. 20. 
Examples are figured in Lindenschmit, Alterlb. heidn. Vorzeit, heft 8, 
t. 2.—Bronze blade, found in a bog in the parish of loohigccla, co. Cork; 
length, 104 See woodcut on the prerious page. Compare Calal. Mus. 
E. I. A., p. 447. . , 

By Mr. R. H. Brackstokb. —A Tcry oxtensire series of weapons, im¬ 
plements, and pei’sonal omaments of bronze, chiefly of the earlier periods, 
including examples of very rare and intoresting character, and, with some 
few remarkable oxcopUons, they were found in Ireland. They consisted 
of celts, pnlslATCS, socketed celts, <fcc., of every form, and including some 
rare and highly ornamented types ; swords, daggers, blades in gi’oat variety 
of dimension and fashion; rapior swords, socKoted blades, a rare weapon 
witli tlie handle open and cost in the same piece with the blade (compare 
Wilde’s Cotal. Mus. R. I. A., pp. 465, 467); a reraarkablo rapier-bli^c, 
found in the county Galway, and measuring ISJ in. in length, very similar 
to that above dosci'ibcd from Fislicrton Anger ; numerous spoar, javelin, 
and arrow-heads; chisels, gouges, and other mechanical implements ; 
spiked mauls, bells, bridle-bits, amongst which were specimens of very 
curious and skilful workmanship ; spurs, stirrups, scabbard-mounts, “ ring- 
money,” and rings of all kinds, including several of tlio singular type 
figured in Wilde's Catalogue, p. 579. Amongst the numerous celts of 
unusual and interesting character was that here figured ; length, about 4 



inches.—Also a remarkable socketed celt of unusual slzo and a massiro 
bronze ring found with it in tho bed of tlio Thames, opposite Somerset 
House. This discovery claims notice as compared with that of a similar 
celt found near Tadcastcr, Yorkshiro, to the side loop of which was attoched 
a bronze ring like an armlet, upon which was another ring or bead of 
j’el, as figured, Archmologia, vol. xvi., p. 362. This series of Irish an¬ 



tiquities, unique in extent and variety in this country, included also a 
multiplicity of personal ornaments, and examples of most ctaboroto work in 
metals, such as pins, rings, ring-brooches, penannniar ornaments, armlets, 
d:o. The obj'ects first mentioned are figured in very great variety in Mr. 
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Wilde’s Catal. Mus. R. I. A., pp. 554-566. The curiooa specimen hc« 
given from Mr. Bmkstone’s Museum was found m the county Westmeath. A 



brooch, hero also figured (original sise). la of toileful design, jhe acta being 
clipped by two floral ornaments, the deep covities having doubtless been 
oriS^ly with enamel or inlaid metals. This curious brooch was 

found in a boiTow at Skryne, near Tara, county Mcatli. The hronso 



bridle-bits and omameuts 

relics in the large collectibu entrusted by Mr. Brackslonc with hu accus 
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tomed liberality, to enrich the aeries formed on the present occawon, 
which we regret to bo nnablo to giro a more foil description. The snaffle- 
bits found in Ireland are often singularly elegant in design, and finished 
with great skill. We are enabled by the kindness of Mr. Shirley to place 
before our readers an unosually perfect specimen in his possession, found 
in a fort at Lough Fea, Ulster. See woodcut, prerious page. No other bridle 
with a bit of iron in perfect atato has been, ao for as we ore aware, dis- 
corered. Amongst bronze stirrups in Mr. Brackslono s Museum, a pair 
singular in fashion deserre mention} to one side of each is affixed a siiort 
shank and diminntive rowel, so as to combine a spur with the stirrup. A 
pair of similar objects ai'e in possession of Sir George S. Palmer, Bart., at 
Wanlip Hall, Loiccslcrshire. They are probably of no rery remote antiqmty. 

By Mr. Aibert Wat.—A series of casts in plaster and brass, from 
moulds found in Great Britain, proring the actnid manufacture of celts, 
spears, and other weapons of bronze in the British Islands.— 1. Slono 
mould, found 1S46, in Anglcsca; it is a moiety of a mould for spears, socketed 
celts, &c.; figurk in this Journal, toI. iii. p. 257.-2. Central portion of 
a stone mould for socketed celts, found at Ercrly, Wilts; figured in the 
*' Barrow Diggers,” p. 78.-3. Moiety of a stone mould for celts, found in 
the parish of Milton, Dorset, and now in the Dorchester Museum ; figured 
ibid. p. 75.-4. Bronze mould for celts, in Brit. Mus. ; figured Archmo- 
logia, Tol. Y. pi. 7, and in this Journal, rol. ir. p. 336.-5. Bronze mould 
for celts, found near Norwich; figured Trans, of the Institute at Norwich, 
Mus. Catal. p. xxyi.—6. Bronze mould for celts found in the fen at 
Washingboro’, near Lincoln; a tery good example.— 7. Two bronze 
moulds for palstates, found 1800, in Danesfield, Bangor, and formerly at 
Stowe ; at the dispersion of the collection there, in 1848, one moiety of 
ffl c h mould, through their being inadvertently ill-assorted, camo into the 
possession of the late Lord Braybrooke, the other moieties being purchased 
for the British Museum. Ono of the latter is figured in Mr. Yates* Memoir 
on the Uto of Bronzo Celts in Military Operations, in this Journal, Tol. vi. 
p. 385 ; Archtool. Camb., vol. ii. third series, p. 128.—8. Casts of two 
carious stone moulds for celts, found 1849, in the parish of Rosskeen, 
Rois-shiro; figured in Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, pp. 223, 
224.— 9. Large stone mould for celts and certain objects of unknown use ; 
found in Ayrshire, 1851 ; figured Proceedings Antiqu. Scot., vol. 1. p. 45 ; 
Catal. Mus. Edinburgh Meeting Arch. Instit. p. 21.— lO. Cast of a 
bronze mould found at Tb6TiUe, Cherbourg. See notices of oUier moulds 
for celts, spears, iko., in tlie Memoir by Mr. Dunoyer, in this Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 327 ; Mr. Yates* Memoir on Celts, vol, vi. p. 384 ; Pro¬ 
ceedings Antiqn. Scot., voL ii. p. 34; Wilde’s Catal. Mus. R. I. A., 
p. 39^ A mould for socketed cells (two pieces), found in Cleveland 
with bronze chisels, gouges, dtc., is in Mr, Bateman’s Museum, and 
also a mould of schistose stone, witli three cavities for producing celts of 
the simplest type ; it was found uesr Carrickfergus.—Photograph of a fine 
bronze mould for palstaves, found with numerous antiquities of bronzo, on 
the site of a lak(sdwe)ling in the Lake of Geneva, near Merges, and now 
in the collection of M. Forel, of Merges. Objects of this class arc rare in 
continental collections ; in the Museum at Clermont, in Prance, tliere are 
the two moieties of a quadruple stone mould for palstaves of three ^pes, 
and a point or ferrule; it is rimilar in form and adjustment to that above- 
mentioned, found in Anglesca.—A remarkable bronze celt, elaborately 
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striated witli hammered strokes; the sides sharply ridged, and oruamentcd 
with diagonal grooves, produced apparently by the hammer. There is o 
very slight central ridge. Celts thus ornamented with hammered or 
engrared work, although rare in England, occur in the southern counties ; 



Drooio SDgraTod Call, found near Lowoa. 

the most elaborate specimen is tliat liere figured, found near Lewes. Its 
length is G^in.; that exhibited, closely similar in form, measures 6 io.; it 
was found at Liss, near Pctersfiold. Celts thus ornamented arc comparatively 
common in Ireland.—Bronze arrow, or Javoliadicod, of a rare type, found 
near Clonmol, with a socket for the shaft aud a loop at each side. See 



woodcut, original size. See also Wilde’s Catal. Hus. R. I. A., pp. 379, 300. 
—Fac-simile of a bronze spear*bcad of unusual size and raro typo, found in 
Morayshire ; it measuring 19^ in. in length ; the blade is unusually thin, 



and cast with peculiar skill; the socket is not Mrforatod for a rivet 
Comparo a like spear, of smaller dlmonsious, Wildo’s Catal. Mus. R. I. A., 
fig. 365, p. 406. 

By Mr. James Dbardbk, F.S.A.—A bronze beaded collar, the most 
remarkablo example, possibly, of the curious class of ornaments of bronze, 
designated by Mr. Birch beaded Torques,” in his Memoir on the Toro of 
the Celts, in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 32. It was found, about 1331, in a 
quarry at Mowroad, Rochdale, Lancoshiro; it lay under the roots of an 
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aged oak. See Mr. Wliatton’s notice of tUe diworery, Arcliaologie, tol. 
XXV. p. 595. The beaded portion consists of cloven wreathed metal beads, 
strung upon an iron wire, and bearing a certain resemblance to those of 
opaque glass attributed to an earlier period. JBetween the beads are 
introduced pulloy-sliapcd rings, of which the form may have been copied 
from vertebral bones of fishes. The weight of this collar is nearly 5 oz. 
A few other specimens of "beaded Torques’* have occurred in Great 
Britain ; one, found in 1845, at Embsnr, near Skipton, Yorkshire, has 
been figured, Archajologia, vol. xxxi. p. 517 ; a portion of another, found 
at Barrow Cop, Perdeswcll, near Woi'cester, is described in this Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 34, and figured Archteologia, vol. xxx. p. 554 ; and a third fine 
specimen was brought before the Institute by Mr. T. Gray ; it was found 
iu Lochar Moss, Bumfriesshirc, deposited in a small bronze basin, whiob, 
with the collar, is now deposited in the British Museum. Several bronzo 
collars found in Germany and Switzerland, including two found by Baron 
G. von Bonstetten, and in which the tradition of the beaded typo is pre> 
served, are figured by LIndenschmit, Alterth. uns. heidnischen Vorzeit, a 
very acenrate and valuable work in which every class of antiquities of the 
earlier periods will bo found adoiirably illustrated. 

By the Rev. Tolue Coiuitbwarb. —Several specimens of Irish celts; 
a palstave found in co. Cavan; several fiat bronze rings, about Hin. in 
diameter, " found in tlio gravo of Rial of the nine hostages and a 
bronze tripod caldron with two handles, found, 1848, in the King’s Moss, 
CO. Antrim; diam. 8 in., height, 7 in. See in Wilde's Catal. Mus. R. I. 
Acad., pp. 528—536, various types of bronze vessels found in Ireland, 
both riveted and east; and a trip^ caldron, Dublin Fenny Journal, vol. i. 
p. 84. 

By the Very Rev. Cakon Rock. —A bronze colt of tbo simplest form, 
found in Ireland, and of unusually large dimensions. 

By Mr. W, M. Wvuc, F.S.A.—Bronzo ornaments of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, consistiog of brooches of scyphatc and other forms, curiously chased 
and partly gilded ; also rings, and other relies of bronzo, discovered by 
Mr. Wylio, in Gloucestershire, in 1850, and described in bis account of 
tho excavations, entitled "Fairford Graves.” 

By Mr. W. Blackkobe. —An iron sword, closely Tosombling in form 
the bronze leaf-shaped swords found in tbo British Islands. It was brought 
fron\ the interior of Africa, and was presented to Mr. Blackmore by an 
African merchant, wlio purchased it from a native at Bonny, iu Western 
Africa. This weapon was stated to be "great juju,” or very rare, and 
obtained from tho remote parts of the continent. Mr. Blackmore had been 
informed that the natives of the interior are very superior to those dwelling 
on the coast; they excel in skill In manufactures, as well as in personal 
appearance, and that they bear greater resemblance to tho Caucasian than 
to the Negro type of mankind. The hilt of tho sword bos a remarkable 
small gripe, It has no cross-guard, and is ornamented with strings of cowrie 
shells. The scabbard is of wood, covered with skin, cuiiously ornamented, 
its apex spreading out into a lozengo-shaped termination, recalling the 
fashion of some like objects of the later Celtic period. 

By Mr. J. J. Rogebs, M.P.—Portions of Roman pottery, with mis- 
coHancoiis relics, unquestionably of Roman times, found, November, 1860, 
at Canuinow, near Holston, Cornwall, at a depth of about 2 feet. These 
vestiges of Roman occupation lay with ashes, bones of animals, portions of 
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chareoal, block mould, and a conaiderablo quantity of largo stones, 
which although not hewn, or in any turangoment, may probably bo remains 
of some ancient dwelling. Tho pottery was in abondanco ; a small belL 
shaped relic of bronze was found, formed with a nng for suspension, also 
a tain perforated disk of the clay-slate of tho district, diam. 3 inches, 
similar to objects constantly noticed with Roman retnains. The spot is 
situated in a field known as the '* Post Field,*' from a ruddy shaped erect 
stone haring stood there, apparently for no agricultural purpose, and not 
improbably a relic of remote antiquity. It is iu close proximity to tho coast 
of Mounts Bay, and about 300 yards from the Loe-Bar, a bank of sbmglo 
which separates a small freshwater lake, known os the Loo^Pool, from tho 
sea. At a distance of about a mile are the half-ruined remains of tho 
family manor-house of the Carminow, and traces of earthworks are to be 
seen near tho site where tho Roman rcUcs abore described wore disinterred. 

By Mr, Sonsnp, F.S.A.—Tracings of two portraits at Windsor Castle, 
which by permission of Her Majesty had been exhibited on February 21, 
lilt, at a meeting of the Society of Antinuaines. One of these is an early 
portraiture of the Emperor Charlos V.; he wears the order of the Golden 
Flceeo ; in his hand a sprig of rosemary (?); tho other represents a royal 
porsouago in the flower of youth, wearing a flat scarlet bonnet, with a collar 
of white and red roses, aud ioterreuing knots, formed by tassellcd cords 
and pearls set trofoil-wiso. Mr. Scharf stated that there is considerable 
reason to helicvo that this portrait represents Prince Arthur, son of 
Henry VII. An oral entsigne, with a figure of St. John tho Baptist (?), 
is attached to the cop ; the dress is crimson, with brown fur ; tho features 
bear much resemblance to those of Henry VIII. in portraits in early life} 
this interesting painting appears to represent a personae in more odvauced 
life than sixteen, which was Princo Arthur’s ago at his premature decease. 

By Mr. Ooiavics Mohoik, M.P.—A clock of curious construction, 
romorkable for its very diminutive size. Date about 1600. 

Mbdijbval Sbais. —By Mr. J. Hopkins, F.S.A.—loiprcssions of seals 
of Groat Grimsby, Lincdnshire, seven in number. The ancient matrices, 
Mr. Hopkins stated, had been recently restored ; they may be assigned to 
the thirteenth century; having been disused about tho time of tho Common- 
woaltb, they were kept by tho successive chamberlains of the town, until 
ftbout forty years since, when they were stolen or lost. Recently, however, 
in a lecture upon Havelok the Hone, delivered in London, reference had 
been made to the town seal of Grimsby on which ho was represented, with 
regret that so curious a relic, as also the old seal of the mayor, had been 
stolon. By singular coincidence the person who had become possessed of 
tlicso seals was amongst the audience ; on his intimating to the lecturer 
bis willingness to restore them, information was given to tho town-clerk of 
Grimsby, and the two matrices wore given hock. The common seal, diats, 
2 inches, has been figured, Gent. Mag. vol. xcviii. ii. p. 401, and also tho 
seal of the mayoralty, with detailed descriptions by tho Rev. George Oliver. 
The Dane, Gryme, appears on the former, of mgantic stature ; behind him 
is Havelok, his prot4<^, and in front the Princess Goldeburgh, whom 
Gryme espoused. A seal with this design was figured in ^ Shaw s Topo¬ 
grapher, vol. i. p. 244, with an account by Gervaso Hollis, from Harl. 
MS., 6829; but it may be observed that tliis representation, although 
certainly unorlistio in execution, presents certain vanadons from detoils 
soon in tho existing seal, and in the names introduced in the field, Bumcieut 
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to causo tbo aupposition that itmay liaTe been from a different matrix. 
The mayoralty aem, much defaced, repreaenta a man blowing a horn, and 
huDtiog the boar; this design is reproduced on tho seal now used, pro¬ 
vided by Mr. William Brooks, mayor in 1859. The four other seals, ai-e,— 
a small modern mayoralty seal, with an escutcheon of the arms of tho 
town, a chevron between three boars* heads cooped; this seal was disused 
in 1859;—a pointed-oval seal of unskilful workmanship, charged 
with an escutcheon Uko the last, and inscribed—Boitocon of ouimbbt ;— 
another seal of like form, with tho town arms, inscribod,—The seal of 
tlio Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of tho borough of Grimsby, 183C ; 
this was provided on G\o passing of the Municipal CorporaUons* Eefonu 
Act, and is tho seal now used;—lastly, a round seal with tlio town arms, 
being that of the Gas Company, incorporated 1846.* 


April 5,1861. 

Professor Bokalbsok in the Chair. 

In opening the proceedings Professor Donaldson offered some observations 
on tho value of the arrangements for the meetings of tho Institute, which 
tlio Central Committee had of late carried out to tho general satisfaction 
of tho members and their friends. Tho proposition which had been enter¬ 
tained, to givo to these poriodieol gatherings a special and more definite 
character, could not fail to draw forth evidence of high value, auxiliary not 
only to tho history of the orts, but of mankind, and to illustrate the pro¬ 
gress of the human mind and taste throughout all times, lie rejoiced to 
hail, in the efforts of tho InsUtute thus directed, an impulse whicli must 
tend to instruct our minds, to give an intelligent direction to our tastes, to 
arouso a £ri»h interest in historical facts, to guide our inquiries into tho 
development of Art, and to inspire us with a deeper feeling for all that 
concerns tlie Institutions and tbo History of our couotiy, or its social 
progress through bygone ages. Professor Donaldson regretted that absence 
from England, in tJie discharge of duties entrusted to him by tho 
government, had deprived him of the gi’atification presented in previous 
special exhibitions, especially that illustrative of ancient and medimval art 
in broDse, a subject full of curious interest. 

Mr. JosBPH Burtt read a memoir on tbe application of photozincography 
to the reproduction of documents, as recently brought to peifection by 
CoL Sir Henry James, by whose courteous permission bo exhibited a 
foeeimilo of tbo Domesday for Cornwall, the first result of this discovery.’ 
This memoir is printed at p. 126, ante. Mr. Burtt called attonUon also to 
admirable facsimiles produced by aid of the pbotoziucograpbie process, 
representing some loaves of on Anglo-Saxon MS. discovert at Gloucester. 


* TTie eurious tala of Havelok and 
Qryme, the sopposed foaadar of Orimebj, 
m&V be found in the volomo edited by 
Sir F. Madden, for tbe Soxburgfae dub, 
entitled "Tho Lay of Havelok;** aubee* 
quooUy publJabod also by M. Michel 
Mr. T. Wright, in bia emtion of tbe 
ADglO'Normsn Cbronido of Oaimar, for 
tbo Coxton Society, has given tbe Lay of 


Havelok from a MS. in tbo Hertld'a 
Collera. S«e Dr. Lotbam’a memoir 
ou Qryme, Report of tbe Lincoln 
Diocesan Arcb. Soa 1859. 

* Tbo Cornwall Domeaday may now 
bo obtained from Mr. Stanford, Cboriug 
Crosa. Price Od. Tbs portions for 
Middlcacx and Hompshiro are in propo- 
latiou. 
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These facsimiles are prc|>arcd as illustratiouB of & dissertation on the times 
of St. Swjihnn, to be published by the Rev. John Earle. Mr. Burtt con¬ 
cluded by placing before the meeting the ancient covers of tho Domesday 
Book, lately rebound. He had been periuittcd by the Master of the Rolls 
to bring for csamiuation this venerable example of the art of bookbinding ; 
it is, however, long posterior in date to that of tho Survey. In 1320 pay¬ 
ments were made to William the Bookbiuder, of X^ndon, for binding and 
repairing tho Book of Domesday containing the record for Essex, Norfolk, 
and Sufmik. Tho covers arc possibly even of a later period. 

Professor Donaixsok proposed a special vote of acknowledgment to tbo 
Master of the Rolls, and also to tlie Director of the Ordnonco Sui voy, for 
his kindness in pcmiitting this early communication of an important dis¬ 
covery, of which tho credit is due to Sir Henry Janies’ scientific skill and 

f iersorcrance. lie pointed out the valuo of such on auiiliary to arcliDO- 
ogioal scionco, especially in the reproduction of MSS. sod documeuta 
with unerring fidelity, attainable by no other process. 

Mr. Dig»y Wyatt then procoedod to discourse on tho subject specially 
selected for illustration,—Textile Manufactures and Embroideries, of which 
a remarkable collection was exhibited on the occasion. Ue commenced 
with a sketch of tho origin and progress of weaving from tho most remote 
periods. The necessity of supplying some other covering besides tho skins 
of animals, the primitive ganueuts used by our fii-st parents, must have 
speedily suggested some contrivance to knit together strips of leather, 
vegetable fibre, seaweed, papyrus, or any other available materials, such 
ns have been fouud employed amongst savage races until recent times. 
The subject of such aboriginal efforts had boon discussed by Professor 
Semper, iu whose dissertation many curious facts may bo fouud. The first 
attempts to produce any omauionlal enrichment iu textile works may 
probably be fouud amongst the Egyptians, who from a remote era were 
celebrated for manufactures of liuon nud other tissues, which wore ex¬ 
ported to other countries. Sir Gai-dner Wilkinson has given a very early 
representation of a loom of tlie upright construction, or d keutsfioe; this 
may, indeed, be a cenventiongd representation—in other examples tho 
borisontal loom appears. One of the earliost spcciineus of pattern-weaving 
which has been brought to this country is on Egyptian girdle, mentioned 
by Mr. Bonomi, ornamented with a checquy pattern. Mr. Wyatt observed 
that when we read in the Scriptures of ricb and costly raiment, it may bo 
supposed that these wore productions of the needle, not of the loom. The 
fabneatiou of tissues was doubtless brought to perfection in India at a very 
early period : and, as the arts and the appliances of manufactui-os have 
probably undergone little change in tliat counti'y, the examination of the 
looms and technical contrivances there still in use may throw light on tho 
hiatory of textile arts. Tho iutroductiou of silk and the sources whence it 
may have been obtained, present questions full of diCBculty , there is some 
evidence that silkworms were brought to India about the time of the 
Christian era, probably from China. It is to tlie Chinese that the earliest 
use of silk may be attributed. From some such origin doubtless silk was 
derived in early times by tho Asiatic nations, whose tissues were long in 
high estimation. The Assyrians, it is believed, wore acquainted with the 
use of silk: the represenutious of tissues amongst sculptures recently 
brought to light prove their skill in weaviug, and give us examples of 
patterns of complicated interlaced or knotted designs, such as it might 
VOL. xvm. A ^ 
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perplex wearers of tbe present day to reproduce. It is remarkable that 
the older writers designate certain rich tissues as Bsbjlooian. Mr. Wjattsd* 
verted to the textile productions of classical antiquity, those of the Greeks and 
the Romans. It deserves remark that they appear to have been plain, the 
margins only being enriched with omamont; Romans, however, in later 
times especially, a^ected costume of richer character. In regard to the loom 
and its productions amongst the Greeks and Romans, the sketch for wliich 
we are indebted to Mr. Yates is a very welcome guide to the arcbeologist.* 
Silk was much in use amongst the Romans ; we And frequent mention of 
hohurica and of tuhttrica. The Roman ladies obtained precious garments 
from Cos. whore, os there is evidence to prove, silk had Wen brought from 
the interior of Asia for the purposes of manufacture as early as the fourth 
oentury, s.c. It is, however, to the Parthian conquests, in the century pre* 
ceding the Christian era, that the transport into Italy of the rich productions 
of central Asia may be attributed. We find Heiiogabalus reproached with 
excessive luxury in wearing a garment of silk enriched with gold. Mr. Wyatt 
gave some details regardiug the vague notions of the origin of silk as 
possessed by the Romans and other oucient nations. It is dear that 
Aristotle bad obtained knowledge of the silkworm, bat a prevalent idea long 
existed that silk was a thin fleece found on trees. Its origin was doubtless 
shrouded in mystery by the Chinese. This precious commodity appears 
to have been very sparingly supplied, and its use was restricted by several 
of the emperors. Towards the close of the third century it became more 
generally worn, and about the time of Constantine greater intercourse with 


Persia and other Asiatic countries caused increased demand for costly stuffs. 
Chrysostom reprobates the extravagance of a garment deeorat^ with 
3000 figures. The best exemplifications of such vestures are to be sought 
in mosaics at Rome and other places, representing imperial personages. 

b.. ■ 


obtained, eggs of the silkworm were conveyed to Byzantium by monlu 
froin some remote quarter of Asia, concealed in a reed ; the worms wore 
reared, an imperial monopoly was establisbod, and great revenues accrued 
to Justinian aud his empress from this lucrative speculation. From Greece 
the silkworms were some centuries later transported into Sicily aud the 
South of Europe. The vestments produced at Byzautium were oxlromely 
rich, those of very elaborate design having probably been worked with the 
needle. In the time of Charlemagne tissues of sumptuous description 
were brought to Europe, beiug presents sent to him by tho caliphs, wrought 
probably at Bagdad, Mosul, in Syria, or other Eastern parts, where silk 
might readily be obtained from China. The vestments found in his tomb 
at AizdO'Chapclle are remarkable specimens; their design partakes of a 
classical character, and it has been supposed that they may have been 
executed after patterns scut out to the East. Tho most iuteresting relics 
of their class in this country are the vestments found in the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert at Durham, and figured in Mr. Raiue’s accouut of the discovery. 
Some of these may be of the period of the Saint, who died x.o. 687, 
whilst on one it is stated that it was made by order of .rifled, probably the 
Queen of Edward the Elder, living about a. 1 ). 910. M. Michel, in his work 
on Textile Arts,* points out the analogy of some of those vestments with 


* S«o the artielas Tda and Serieum, by * Reoherchea sor la FWbrieaticn dos 
Mr. Yat^ in Dr. Smith's DicUonaiy of dtoSea de soio^ d'or ot d'argent. 
Aotiquitiee., 
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the se-cftlled Saracenic stuffa; it is indeed prohahio that they were not 
produced in Britain. We hnow that Wilfrid, Bishop of LindisfarDo in the 
serenth century, liad brought rich restures from Eonie, and it ia recorded 
that sumptuous stuffs wore sent by Charlemagne as presents to one of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. Mr. Wyatt then referred to sereral early exmptes 
preserved in the treasuries of cathedrals or in museums on the coutinont, 
and described by M. Michel or in other works lu which much valuable 
iufonnatioD would be found. The first great extension of the textile art 
from Byzantium occurred under the infiuenco of the Norman dynasty in 
Sicily; Roger I., in 1146, introduced Greek artificon, whose productions 
naturally bear a strong similarity in design to the tissues of the Eastern 
looms. Mr. Wyatt reforrod to the very eurious tissues discovered, in royal 
tombs of the Norman race in the cathedral of Palermo t* on some of these 
are to be observed, as in other examples, inscriptions in Cufie or Oriental 
characters, imitations doubtless of such as were wrought on the stoffs of 
Damascus, Bagdad, or other places celebrated in Eastern arts.* The 
textile arts were introduced into Spain by the Saracens ; the manofacturo 
of silk was established there about 1250 by the Moorish King Muhamad 1., 
and the products of this industry wore exported to all Europe from Almeria, 
on the coast of Andalucia. Mr. Wyatt briefly noticed some remarkable 
apecimens of woven and of embroidered work, such as the celebrated 
Bayeux Tapestry, worked with the needle upon coarse linen ; however 
rudely delineated, there is singular spirit and oxprossion in the design. We 
owe the preservation of valuable examples of mcdimval stuffs to thoir 
having been placed in illuminated MSS. in order to preserve the paintings 
from injury ; a remarkablo instance occurred at l/O ruy, in Franco, where 
not less than eighty portions of superb tissues, all of thora of a date prior 
to the twelfth century, had been found thus preserved. Of numerous 
illustrarions of the subject under consideration, supplied by v^tments and 
appliances of a sacred character, there was none perhaps which would be 
viewed with greater interest than the mitre traditionally attributed to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and long preserved in the sacristy at Sens Cathe¬ 
dral* It is now in the posseasion of hit Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
through whoso kindness it had been entrust45d for examination on tho 
present occasion, with the corions apparel of an amice worn by St. Thomas, 
formerly at Sens, and sent by the Rev. Daniel Haigh. Mr. Wyatt took 
occasion to allude to another curious mitre, at Beauvais, of linen damask 
with embroidered orphroys. The Institute had been indebted to Mr. W. 
Burges for on account and representation of this interesting relic of the 
thirteenth century, given in tlicir Journal, vol. xiii. p. 139.^ Specimens of 
numerous varieties of rich stuffs are to be seen at the Kensington Mnseutn 
and in many continental eollectious ; the most extensive display being the 
series at Cologne, belonging to Dr. F. Bock, the author of an admirable 
work on the subject,^ in which, and in that by M. Michel, before mentioned. 


* See Kegali Sepelcrl del Duomo da 
Palermo, NeplM, 1764; and a Memoir by 
Ur. W. But^n hi this Journal, voL xUl 
p. 143. 

* The Imporiol Coronation robes, for- 
merlyat Nuremburg, and now at Vienna, 
have, as Hr. Boi^ remarks, an entirely 
oostero composition; the cope bean a 


Cuflo inscription, stating th.it it wu 
wrought at Palermo in 1133; Uis tunies 
bear data 1131, as appeals by a Latia 
inscriptioo. Tbeaa rcmarkeblo vestmenU 
wen pnblUbed in 1790 at Nuremburg 
by M. lyEbner. 

* Dr. F. Bock; Geacbidite dor Litu^ 
gttchen Gawander dec UiUelaltcn; this 
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the orchfflologUt may find abundant information. To 

are indebtedir an Lellont manual. Ulustraung the pee^^ V[ 

medimral needlework, especially in our 

allowing great skill are to be found, of as early datt as ^ 

Edwards Of these the magnificent cope, now ,„ •.* 

ing to the conyent of Sjon, might be cited as one of the most curious 
rofics of nrt of iU period ; the examples of most frequent occurrence are 
those of the fiftomlTcentury. Mr. Wyatt concluded *“» 
course by peintiug out some of the more remarkable examples in the c^lec- 
tion cxliiKed, offering nlso explanations of the technical procossM of 
nianufacturo. especially of velTOt, of which the sumptuous cope fwm 
Stonvhurst College, of cloth of gold with raised ydret pile, cut and uncut. 
R prxiuction of the loom attended with extreme 

alw tlio magnificent dalmatics of crimson yelvet, from tlio Lscurial, with 
two piles 0 ^different heights, were noticed by Mr. \yyatt as 
than any examples which had come under Ins notice. These Iwt hai^en 
contribuwd by the kindness of Sir Pyers Mostyn Bart. «>:• YJsl 

closed his discourse with a few notices of tapestries, of which that m SA 
Wary’s Hall. Corentry, suqiasscs in interest any now to he found in this 

cou/iry: he directed attention to an adimrahle .f 

Scharff giying a faithful notion of iU curious chwacter. lo those singular 
temi-godiic productions of the loom succeeded the grand artistic h^gmgs 
tVomSe doSign. of Raffnelie. now at Hampton Court, the tepestr.es of 
Arras or other looms in tlie Netherlands, and at a later lime, those woren 
at Morilake in the reign of Charles I., and the magnificent produrtions of 
the Gobelins, under the influence of Louis XIV. Ibe quaint 
of Uie needle exhibited on the present occasion, such as the works m high 
relief, set with bead# or other minor accessories, Noll Gwynne s mirror, and 
specimens sliownby Mr. J. G. Nichols, curiously accurate m umc and 
iStoly detailed, wore commended by Mr. Digby Wyatt as ® 

slight ingenuity in execution, and also some artistic skill, os compared with 

expr^J .» Mr. W,..t U,e tI„nk.ot th. n.cMng 
for his highly instructite discourse, and observod that m a_ recent journey 
he had obicrved the prevalence in the Boat of certain traditions of end 
artistic influence derived from a dUu.it period. The influence to bo traced 
to the BytanUne empire had been widely extended, and it was discernible in 

every class of art throughout Europe. . , , , , . . 

Mr W. BenoES, to whom we have been indebted on several ^ciuioos 
for notices of examples of Mcdiieval Art oommumcated to the Institute, 
has kindly supplied the following account of two relics of textile art, whicli 
m.v bo oicepliuo o. connoctoa -itb Mr. Wyatt. ob,erTation., of wh.ch 
we haro ondeatooroJ to offer a brief outline. Mr. BurgM. m bia Memoir 
in thia JournaJ, rol. liii. p. 139. ad.ortod to Iho fact that in.or.pt.ona m 
Cufic or Arabic characters are to be found upon ancicut tissues produc^ 
under Orieuul or Saracenic influence. He has since favored us with a note 
and represenUtion of another example, boiug a fragnicnt of a vestment of 
the twelfth century, found at Bayonue. in 1853, m the tomb of a bishop 


work, iu Svo., largely illusUatoJ Mth 
pUM# \a oolours, U in ooura# of pubhes* 
Loo St Buou. Soiuo cuiiotts rmics of 


early tisiuso aro figurad by the Phre 
lUrtin, iu hi# Mclaugoa Archdologiquoa. 




Pertioa cf a Icfcriptlont in Oriental 

ebarseter: feund at Eajonna. 
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of that place. This relic, here fibred, is nov preserved at the Hotel de 
Cluny, whore several verj carious specimens of mediiBvat tissues may be 
seen: A crosier, onameled in the style of objects assigned to the work 
of Limoges, and some other relics found in tlte tomb, have there likewise 
been depc^ited. Mr. Burges regards the tissue as of tbo class called 
ByzanUnc, with designs in imitation of those of Oriental stuflPs. Mr. Yaux 
infomin tis that the characters on this fragment do not compose a word ; 
he regards them as an example of Arabic letters used simply as ornament; 
if they formed part of a word, their style, as he observes, would belong to 
circa A.D. 1200, the period of some of the best buildings of the A1 Hamm ; 
hut tlicy are undoubtedly only introduced hem as omawcntatioii. De 
Laborde, in his Glossary appended to tlie Catalogue of Enamels, &c. in tlie 
Louvre, explains ‘‘Lettres do Sarrozin,” or *'do Hamas,” as signifying 
Arabic inscriptions in imitation of those with which tissues, vessels, dtc. 
obtained from the East were decorated, but copied with so groat an igno* 
ranee of tho language as to present merely the forms and aspect of Arabic 
letters ; in the Middle ages everything which bad an oriental appearance, 
including objects of Greek, now coDventionally termed Byzantine, character, 
was designated Saracenic. Such objects are sometimes described os '‘h 
ouvrage d’oultre mer,” namely, in the style of the Levant, os brought back 
by the crusaders and imitated by all European nations. The second frag¬ 
ment of tissue, hero figured, is a specimen of vestments found in the tomb 
of Henry VI., King of Sicily, deceased a.d. 1196, and noticed by Ur. Higby 
Wyatt, ns before uientiouod. Mr. Burges observes that it appeared on 
examination to have originally been of tho colour termed diarho^n, signi¬ 
fying that it dazzled tho eyes like fire. It has now, howevor, lost its 
brilliancy, and is of the colour of mulberries. The inventory of the 
Capella in 1309, comprises vestments ornamonted with lions, ante¬ 

lopes, peacocks, parrots, dsc.—‘^Cappam dcauratam super seta nibea ad 
aviculos ct alia operaa description winch miglit apply to tho Mssue 
found in tho sepulchre of Honry VI. ; the design of the animals on tliat 
vestment is strikingly Oriental, and similar to that of tho sculptures on tbo 
ivory horn in tho Trouury at Aix-la-Cbapello, presonlod to Chorlomogue, 
according to tradition, by Horoun-al Raschid.* 

Mr. iSMiRKB communicated tho following observations on a slab 
inscribed in Roman fetters, and also in Ogbams, lately found at Fardol, 
in the parish of Cornwood, Devon, and now presorred in the British 
Museum. 

** Sine© I had tlie pleasure of exhibiting in tlio temporary museum, 
formed during tlio meeting of the Archieolugical Institute at Gloucester, 
a drawing of a remarkable inscribed stone found in Devonshire, I hare 
repeated my visit to the spot where it was brought to light, and have 
thought it desirable to preserve a short record of tbo circumstances under 
which it was discovered.* 

My local inijuiries have net enabled me to trace the existence of the 
stone beyond the period of its employment for tho purpose of fonniDg part 


* A more detailed notioe of tbs per* 
tiens of tissuo above figured is given, by 
Mr. Barges, in the Mdmoiree de U 
Aenddmique du Dep. de TOtse, 
Tome uL, BeauTSA, 1857, p. 288. 


* See the Catalogue of the Moseum 
formed at Gloucester daring tlie Ueeting 
of the Arcbstalogietl lostituta, July, 
1880, p. 41. 
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of the covering of a sma]l rivulet called Fardel brook, on the rood passing 
within a short distance, perhaps a quarter of a mile, from the formliouse 
of Fardel. It had been long since noticed bj a gentleman residing at 
Cadleigh, near Ivjbrldge, the Rev. S. W. Fearse, who is, in mj opinion, 
entitled to the credit of the discovery. He had been in the habit of 
passing along this part of the rood, and had observed the letters on the 
upper surface, forming the single word saorants or saoranvi. The under 
surface, inscribed with two other words in Roman letters, and also 
the lateral lines or scores at right angles to the edges of the stone, was, 
of course, invisible as long as the slab lay flat over the brook. I was 
informed that the two sides of tho slab first became visible during some 
recent repairs on this part of the road. 

Ur. Fearse lost no time in submitting copies of tlie letters and scores 
to those whom ho thought likely to throw light on the inscriptions, but 
without success. Indeed, a mere transcript of the scores, without reference 
to the position which they occupied on each side of the angular edges of the 
slab, coupled with tho recurring arrangement in groups of five lines, sug¬ 
gests to any one but on Irish antiquary the idea of arithmetimU numbers 
and not of letters. 

I have verified the drawings exhibited in the museum at Gloucester, 
and made at Fardel by an intelligeut person, and with bis concurrence 
have introduced some modifications, or rather various readings, of the 
letters and characters. But 1 am happy to ssy that the kind consent of 
Captain Pode, of Slade, the owner of the stone, enables mo to announoe 
that the origiuol will be presented to the British Museum. Since facilities 
will thus 1 m soon ofibrdod to inspect the original, any further description 
may be dispensed with. * 

With respect to the marginal characters which form the most inter¬ 
esting part of tliis rude relic, 1 will not venture to offer any interpretation. 
My friend, tlie Rev. Dr. Charles Graves, leads me to hope that he may be 
able 'to give officiontassistance in the matter,’ and he expects Uiot he 
shall be able to show 'some connection between the persons named on it 
and the bistorioal names also fuuud ou tho bilingual stone discovered in 
Pembrokosliire.’ 

" On inspecting the stoue it will be observed that some cross lines of 
doubtful authority occur towards tho upper part of the oghams ou the 
margin and edge, to the loft of the spectator who faces tho double lino of 
Roman letters, and tho beviled edgo at the top, on which tho five upper 
scores occur, makes it open to question on which side of the medial lino 
those scores are to be considered as drawn. I believe, too, that in some 
other parts of this coarse slab, accident, or rough usage, or the displace¬ 
ment of some crystals of felspar which characterise the granite of this 
district of Dartmoor, may hare introduced irregularities in the inscriptions ; 
these are, of course, reproduced by rubbings, and mako it difiSenIt to rely 
upon either a rubbing or a cast. That the stone, whatever may have been 
its past vicissitudes or its original site, is a stone of the district, is a pro¬ 
position on which I can speak with confidence. In other words, I am 
satisfied that the mouuiaeut is a local one, and not imported or adven¬ 
titious. 

" With respect to tho Roman letters and words, there is but little 
latitude for difference of opinion. I read the two words, fakoki mauvirini, 
though tho q may jmssibly be read as a o. The varieties of form of the 



Ia*e*i^d Btose, witax OAlxioau on it* •d&**. found new Tord*!, D*Ton. *e** vrtM>T»« I* iIm Briuik h«m<u«. 
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letter r in early epigraphy leare on ray mind liule difficulty in reading the 
penultimate syllable of the second word. With regard to ibo single wurd 
on the other side, I am dispoied (if need be) to read the last letter as an 
8 ; for there is a notable difference, howcrer slight, in the flexure of it as 
compared with the final letter i of the two other names. 

*• It is remarkable that this name (or word) occurs in another early raonv- 
ment found at St. pogmael’e, in South Wales, rery lately,* and referred to 
by Dr. C. Grares, in the letter already cited. On another stone, foiuid at 
Tarlstock, and engraved in the Devon volume of Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 
a word also occurs which, although given os .VErnsKi, may prove on re¬ 
examination of the original to be seorasi ; such a misplacement or malfor- 
mation of the lelter s as is there seen (ao as to bear some resemblance to 
an inverted h) being not without example elsewhere. 

The stoue, which is the subject of this notice, cannot fail to snggost very 
interesting trains of inquiry respecting tho early identity or interuiigration 
of the occupants of the east coast of Ireland and of the west of England. 
It is, I believe, the first known instaneo of tho use of the Irish oghams 
in tWs part of England, the nearest approach to it being the atone at 
Dogmael’s already referred to. Wales and the two western counties 
of England have already yielded to our researchea several instances of so- 
called Romano-British vertical inscriptions, but ogham stones of tho 
character of those at Fardel and St. Dogmaers are familiar only in Ireland, 
though not wholly unknown in Scotland. 

“ The intcrcourao between the occupants of Cornwall and the trans- 
Exonian country on tho one side, and the contemporaneous inhabitants of 
Ireland on the other, seems to be attested by traditions of long stondiug, 
and by a very perceptible affinity between the ecclesiastical dedications of 
the churches in the two districts ; nor have there been wanting among us 
intelligent observers who have found a resemblance between the oldest 
vestiges of ecclesiastical structures in Cornwall, such as that of Perranxa- 
bulo on the north coast, and the extant remains of early date in Ireland. 

It is also by no means improbable that if a careful examination were made 
of tho inscribed stones of tlie district already recorded, we might detect 
on some of them other instances of these mysterious scores, hitherto over¬ 
looked. ^It is much to be desired that some such experienced investigator 
as Mr. W estwood would collate and re>edit those monuments of pre-Saxon 
history. 

In Cornwall about ten of these stones, of vfirious forms and agea, have 
been recorded by Borlose in the twelfth chajiter of his work, and by 
Lysons, Mag. Brit,, Cornwall, p. ccxxi. Some of them have been defaced 
or removed. Two or tliree bare been re-discovered and re-copied by later 
observers, as at Padstow, Archaeological Journal, vol. ii p. 77, and at 
St. Cleer, vol. viii. p. 205. Another stone from tlie neighbourhood of 
Truro, in the same county, is described m vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. 

“ In the Devonshire volume of the Magna Britannia, p. cceix., we have 
three inscribed stones, engraved from drawings by tho authors hrotlier, the 
late Mr. Daniel Lysons ; these are examples at Buckland, Lustleigh, and 
Tavistock, the first and last of which I have already referred to. A 
fourth and fifth, containing only fragments of inscriptions, were broogbt 
under the notice of the Institute in November, 1851 (Arch. Journ. voh viii. 

* Archajologia Oamb. voL vi Third Series, p. 128. 
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p. 424), one of which, ei Yealmpton, is eTidentlj the inscription noticed by 
PoWheie, though differently read by Mr. Westwood. 

The term ‘bilingual ’ has been occasionally applied to inscribed stones 
bearing both Roman and either runes or ogham characters, but the term is 
strictly iuappllcabla, except where the inscription is in two different 
languages. I do not understand that either oghams or runes oie dif- 
ferent languages, hut only modes of representing the same language hy 
different alphabets. A true bilingual writing addresses itself to two races 
of people, or to tho inhabitants of two different countries; but the pre¬ 
valence in any country of differout sets of alphabets, or of different signs for 
the same word or letter, does not in itself constitute a bilingual people. If 
this distinction be bome tu view, (he St. Doginaol's stone is hardly entitled 
to be called bilingual, unless the substitution of the singlo woid HAQt^ for 
Fill may be enough to justify it. 

“I have already said that the Fardel stone was found on tho estate of 
that name in the parish of Comwood, part of the ancient inheritance of a 
branch of the Ratogh family, and whicli so romainod until a son of tho 
illustrious Sir Walter alienated it to tho well-known fauiily of Hole, in whose 
possession it eotitiuucd till the inijdio of the last century. Fardel was tho 
caput fiuzncnt and personal residence of the Raleghs in that part of the 
oouutry. It is now and has long been a farmhouse, where the visitor may 
still see the remains, almost entire, of the spacious private chapel erected 
by the widow of John Ralegh, by licettce from Jlishop Lacey, dated 
10 August, 1432. For Uie assignment of the exact date of this building 
1 am indebted to the meritorious labours of my late lamented friends, 
Pitman Jones, of St. Loyes, and of bis worthy coadjutor, Dr. Oliver, whose 
joint researches in the ri^sters of the diocese are familiar to those who 
have hod occasion to consult tho Houasticon Dioocesis Exoniensis.*’ 

Subsequently to tUo communication of these particulars regarding Uiis 
slab, the only example of oghams which has been found in England, Mr. 
Smirko road at the spring meeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall a 
more detailed memoir, which will be published in the transactions of that 
society. This account of the monunjout itself, and of other ancient relics of 
a similar class, is accompanied by some remarks on tho intoi'csting question 
of the early sottlemonts and relations, hostile and friendly, between the 
Neeti, or Irish, and the inhabitants of our western coasts in the fifth and 
later centuries. Mr. Smirke urges on the aroh«o1ogists of Cornwall and 
Devon to examine carefully the inscribed monuments in that district, and 
thus probably to throw light on the ethnography of the British islands. 
Mr. Smirke proposes to read on one side of the FardeH stone sagrakts, or 
perhaps sagbamvi,* and on the other faxoxi MAqviBini, signifying [the 


* The patroajmlo "mac" seems to 
ooeur <ui tb« inscribed stou* st Bucklaad, 
eneravad by Lysoas in tho Devousldre 
vol. of tho Uag. Blit. p. coeix. The 
word Maqui” (maioe, jutt) is found, as 
Mr. Wilde oboervos, C^tsl. Mus. Roy. 
L A., p. 134, in dmoat every Irieh 
ogham meeriptioD. Theae audenc monu¬ 
mental ioacriptions geuarsUy present 
proper noonee in tho geoitiTO case. On 
the romarksble slab at Llaofeohoo, Cur- 


Dorvonshiro, Arob. Camb. third aeries, 
voL vii. p. 48, the words*-'* fllius mag- 
1 a^ ” occur. 

’ Tho nsmo is written “ Fardel],” by 
Lywot, “Fardlo” io the two beat mapa, 
" Wrdel ** by the preoeut owner, and also 
by Weetcot^ who, howaver, aomotimes 
writos FordolL The etymon is doubtleas 
Fardel, the fourth port of a virgate of 
laud. 
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stone or rnonament of] Fanon son of Virinus. Of tho oghoxns ho is nn- 
willing to offer even a coojectnral interpretation, being content to ** look to 
tho antiquaries of Ireland for the elucidation of these reraarkablc crypto¬ 
graphs.’*^ We hope that, if Dr. Grayes should defer expressing any opinion 
until ho may have been able to examine the original, or to complete his 
long-desired Treatise, some other learned friend may approach this interest¬ 
ing subject—Mr. Haigb, possibly, to whose acute researches into early 
epigraphy wo liaro been repeatedly indebted ; Mr. Longusvillo Jones, or 
Mr. Westwood, to whose yaluablo monograpbs on inscribed monuments in 
Wales the Faj^el stone might form on appropriate complement in Uio 
Arohmologio Oambrensis. Whilst, howerer, we defer placing before our 
readers certain interpretations suggested by friends skilled in palcogrspliy, 
but requiring further study of the original, now through Mr. Srairke’s exer¬ 
tions accessible, we may affirm the conTiction that ^e 'Fardel stone, like 
tliat at St. Dogmael’s, will bo found to bear a Roman-British inscription, 
with n collateral translation into the occult oghams.* Wo may observe 
that tho inscription in one line, read sagbamus, may be earlier than tho 
other: tltc slab may have been, os Mr. Westwood has suggested, a 
palimpsest,’* or, rather, one used for a secondary purpose of memorial. 
We hare the gratification of announcing that, through Mr. Smirke's 
mediation, the curious monument, of which the discovery was first made 
known by him at our Gloucester meeting, and excited at that time no slight 
degree of interest, has been deposited in tho British Museum, where it 
may now be examined by tho learned in ancient epigraphy, and a satis¬ 
factory interpretation, as wo hope, will ere long be elicited. The accom¬ 
panying woodcuts have been prepared with minute attention by Mr. Utting, 
under Mr. Franks ’careful supervision ; but tlm surface of the stone, as Mr. 
Smirke has stated, is so weathered and carious, that we can scarcely hope 
to have succeeded in producing an unexceptionable facsimile. Its dimen¬ 
sions arc 08 follows—height, 6 i^. 3 in. ; width, 2 ft. 10 in.; thickness, 
7 in. We await anxiously the promised solution of the enigma from Dr. 
Graves, to whom we were formerly indebted for a discourse upon another 
remarkable monument bearing oghams, namely, tlie slab found atBressay 
in Shetland, and first made known through Dr. Charlton, at the meeting 
of tho Institute at Newcastle in 18fi2.* These, with other examples found 
in Scotland and in Wales, showing the use of the peculiar system of cryptic 
characters, chiefly known in the sister island, and designate Oghams, will 
doubtless bo included by Dr. Graves in bis long-expected " Treatise on the 
Ogham or Occult Forms of Writing of tho anciont Irish; from a MS. 
in tho library of Trinity College, Dublin,*' announced by the Irish 
Archseologieal and Celtic Society. Meanwhile information may be 
obtained from the abstracts of bis communications to the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. ir., pp. 173, 356, and from numerous papers in the 


* We are not aware that other in- 
etaucei have been recorded of uij duplex 
ineoriptions in thU eountry, preeenUng 
the eame words in differeot oharseten, 
with the exception onlj of the fragment 
found st Falstone, No^umberlsnd, and 
now in the museum of the Sooiety of 
Newcastle. It is figured ArehoML ^kos, 
0. S., vol. I p. 183. It bears an inscription 

TOL. XVIII, 


in psrsUel oolomns, first m Roman mioos- 
colee, and also in Anglo-Saxon rones, 
being the doable record that the monu¬ 
ment was erected by Eomaer to the 
memoi 7 of hU uncle aroethbecht. See 
tho memoir bj the Rev. D. H. Hugh, 
ArchmoL N. S. toL L p. 166. 

* See Dr. Charlton’s Memoir, Arcbeo- 
login .£lisns, voL iv. 4to series, p. 160. 
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Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. As, lioirercr, 
some of our readers may not be familiar ivith this curious ancient mode 
of writing, the following short explanation, giren by the learned authority 
above cited, may prove acceptable. The Ogham alphabet consists of lines, 
or groups of lines, variously arranged with reference to a ringle stem^line, 
or to an edge of tlie substance on which they arc traced. . In looking at 
an upright ogham monument groups of incised strokes of four different 
kinds will generally be noticed—namely, lines to the left and others to the 
right of tbo ed^o ; longer strokes crossing it obliquely, and small notches 
upon the edge uself. Tho letters iadicated by thoso characters arc shown 
in the following alphabet, being that generally received by those wlio have 
given attention to these curious cryptic characters ; it is nearly identical 
with tlio alphabet given by Sir James Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, 
voKii., p. 20, and copied hy Astio, History of Writing, pi. 31,p. 179. Ogham 
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EA Ol lU IA AC 
Alphabet afOghama. 


inscriptions, as Dr. Graves observes,* generally begin from tho bottom and 
aro read upwards, from left to right; almost all thot havo been interpreted 
present merely a proper name with its patronymic, both in tho gonitivo 
case, such inscribed monuments being apparently sepulchral; they may 
also occasionally liavo boon boundory stones. Nearly 150 examples have 
been found ; the greater number having occurred in tbo counties of Kerry 
and Cork. We may refer our readers to the Proceedings of tho Koyal 
Irish Aeademy, Wilde's Catalogue of the Museum of the R. I. Academy, pp. 
134, 140, Transactions of the Kilkenny Arch. See., in which numerous 
notices will he found, and also in the Ulster Journal of Archmology. Two 
spccitiiens from tho county Kilkenny have boon figured in this Journal, 
vol. xiii., p, Z12. Wo are indebted to our. brother antiquaries of the 
Cambrian Association, especially to Mr. Westwood and tho Rev. H. L. 
Jones, for bringing to light several ogham inscriptioua in Wales, pub- 
bshed in tlie Journal of that society, such as thoso found at Margam, 
Crickhowe), Llonfcchan, Cilgerrao, die., and especially that to which 
allusioa has been made by Mr. Smirko, the slab at St. Dogmacl’s Abbey, 
Cordiganshiro, tho subject of a valuable memoir by Mr. Longuovillo Jones, 
Archmologia Cambrensis, third series, vol. vi., p. 128. Like tho Fardel 
stone, this likewise had formerly served as a bridge over a brook, and it 


• Dr. Qraves appears to place much 
rellauoo on on alphabet iu tbo Book of 
BolljnioU), written about 1870; in Uii*, 


os in tho alphabet given above, the ogbam, 
representing 7 iu that published by Sir 
J. Ware, occurs with the power — at 




examples op OQHAU IS8CBIPT10KS. 
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claims particular notice not only as presenting tlio same inseription in 
two distinct eliaractcrs, one l>cmg of tho Roman-British, the other of the 
occult ogham type, but on account of the curions fact tliat the same per* 
sonal tiame» Sagranus, appears both on this and on the monument found 
in Devonshire. The inscription, aa represented from Mr. Longuovillo 
Jones's drawing, reads,— saqraki pili cvkotami; tho oghams, read in 
accordance with Dr. Graves' principles of interpretation, —baouauhi kaqi 
evKATAMi, maq or mac being probably used for tbo Latin Jilius. Mr. 
Westwood attributes this inscription to the fourth or fifth century. Dr. 
Qraves has very appropriately compared this with the famous Rosetta stone, 
which gave a clue to tho elucidation of Egyptian hieroglyphics; tho term 
bilingual," sometimes applied to it, appears loss suitaldc. 

Having adverted to eiamplcs of Oghams in Ireland and in Wales, wo 
cannot omit to mention those discovered in North Britain, and made known 
by our indofatigabU friend Mr. Stuart, amongst tlie “ Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland," published for the Spalding Club ; they are four only in number, 
—tbc remarkable monument at Newton in Qarioch, bearing oghams with 
an uncxplainetl inscription, figured in Sculp. Stones, pi. 1, Pinkerton’s 
Enquiry, Arch. Scot, vol ii. p. 314; a slab near the Newton stone at 
Logie; a very curious slab at Golspio, Sculp. Stones, pi. xxxiv. ; and tho 
Bressay slab, ib. pi. xciv. xcv., p. 32. This last, already noticed, hod pre¬ 
viously been*described in the Archcologia .^liouo, vol. iv., p. 150, by Dr. 
Charlton, through whoso kindness and the permission of tlic Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Newcastle, we are enabled to place tbe accompanying woodcuts 
before our readers. The representations of the oghams, as we beliero, re¬ 
quire to be carefully compared with tho original, and corrected by tho practised 
ejo of some skilful paleographer, such os Dr. Graves, who, in t discourse 
delivered at a meeting of our Society, May, 1855, proposed tho following 
interpretation,— CRROS ; cc : irADiFPPDAPDS : DAnn : aux— Tho cross 
of Natdodd's daughter here (see woodcut, fig. 1): and — bennuxs 
] fEqQ(D)Diuioi AEK—Bcnrcs of the sons of the Droid here (fig. 2). NaU 
dodd, it is said, was a famous sca-king living in the Faroe Islands, who 
discovered Iceland, a.d. 861. He had a grandson named Benir, who seems 
to bo mentioned in the second inscription, and who had a daughter Hildi- 
guna, to whom, as a witch, alluaion is made in tbo Land-namabok, a fact 
which may illustrate her father’s patronymic, meceu-droi, Mac-Druid. Dr. 
Graves, we believe, considered tho languogo to bo a mixture of Irish and 
Icolandio.' Our friend Dr. Charlton is inclined to assign its date to the 
period of much intercourse between Ireland and the Isles of Scotland, and 
prior to the inroads of the Norsemen in tbe ninth century. The cruciform 
omaments of interlaced work are hero combined, as on many sculptured 
slabs in SeoUand, with figures of animals, lions, ^e bear or wild iMar, a 
horseman, and ecclesiastics bearing tbe haculi or pastoral stavbs of tho 
type occurring in that country and also in Ireland. An interesting notice of 
this, tho latest known example of ogham monuments, is given by the Rev. 
D. H. Haigh in a memoir on an inscription at Hackness, lorkshirc, and on 
other inscriptions in cryptic characters, Joomal of tbe Kilkenny Arch. Soc. 

^ We hsva anxiously awaiUd Dr. presented sfc that time hy Mr. Albert 
Graves’ long promised diasertatioo on Way to the Royal Irish Aesderoy, and 
this stone, exhibited at the Mooting of impreerions of tbe ogbjuns is gutta pereba 
the Institute at Newcastle ; a cnat wns were likewise suppUod by Dr. Charlton. 
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Tol. ii. nev-scries, pp. 170, 186. Tho dimensions of the Brcssaj slab aro 
5 feet ini lengtli by 2 feet in breadth, at the top, and 18 inches at the 
bottom, thickness 2 inches. 

anh CSIorki of STrt (Svbihitrir. 

TnB subjects selected for this meeting, in continuation of the series ot 
Special lllastrations of ancient Arts and Manners, wore—Textile Fabrics 
and Embroideries, with Bindings of Books, especially such as are enriched 
with artistic ornaments which appear to have originated in Italy. Of these 
lost a raluable collection was displayed ; tho greater portion haring, how* 
orer, tlirough the kindness of the possessors, been retained until tlxo ensuing 
meeting, for the purpose of rendering tho series of **Bib)iopegic ” specimens 
more complete, the notices of those will be given hereafter in the lieport of 
tho mooting in May. On the present occasion tho exhibition, which opened 
to tho members and their numerous friends on April 3, was, on account of 
the great interest excited by its curious and attractive character, extended 
to April 13. 

By permission of the Right Hon. tho Mastsr of tob Rolu, the follow* 
ing valuable objects were brought for exhibition, through the kindness and 
under the immediate custody of Mr. Joseph Burtt aud Mr. Nelson, assistant 
Keepers of tho Public Records.—The ancient covers of tiie Boihcsday Book, 
which has recently been rebound. Thoy are figured, and also the iron- 
bound chest in which the Survey was formerly kept, in Sir Henry James’ 
Introduction to the foC'Simile of tho portion of Domesdsy relating to Corn¬ 
wall, recently reproduced, hy Her Majesty's command, by the photo-zinco* 
graphic proce8s.*~The original Book of Indentures between Henry Yll. 
and tho Abbot of Westminster and others, for the performance of services 
for the king’s soul ; dated a.d. 1504.—The original Book of Penalties for 
non-performance of tiie covenants iu the Indentures between Henry VII. 
and tho Abbot of Westminster and others.—The original case in which the 
Indentures exhibited wore preserved. To tliese remarkable documents, 
which oro sumptuously bound iu crimson velvet, aro appended the seals of 
the parties, inclosed in silver skippets, on the covers of which are onamoled 
and gilded roundels, displaying escutcheons of arms, or the names of the 
several parties. The seals appended to the Book of Penalties arc those of 
tiie Arenbishop of Canterbury and of tlie Chapter of Canterbury ; of (he 
Bishop of Winchester and of the Chapter of Winehester; of tho Chapter 
of Westminster : of the Free Chapel of St. Stephen, Westminster ; of the 
Chapter of St. Paul's, London, ana the common seal of the City of London. * 
Of the Book of Penalties, the counterpart preserved amongst the muni¬ 
ments of tho Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, was, with their permission, 
exhibited by the Von. Archdeacon of London, through whose kindness it 
was brouglit to tlie meeting on this occasion. 

By His Eminence Cardikal Wiseman. —The mitre of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, long preserved iu tho treasury of Sens cathedral, with tho 
chasuble, alb, girdlo, stole and maniple, os having been worn by the exiled 
archbishop durine the period of his residence at Sens, where he found 
refuge, a.®. 1166, there offered by Louts VIL King of France, when he 
was compelled to abandon his retreat at Pontigny, through the resentment 
of Henry II. In November, 1170, a reconciliation liaving been seemingly 
effected, he returned to Canterbury, not long before his martyrdom. The 
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vestmentR at Sens were figured in Du Sommcrard’s Alhutriy tenth series, 

C l. 24 ; the mitre, apparels of the amico. and the beautiful ornament on the 
ack of the chasuble, are figured in Mr. H. Shaw’s Dresses and Decora¬ 
tions ; tlie mitre with its m/«te is also figured in tlie Dandbook of the 
Arts of the Middle Ages, translated from M. Labnrto's work, p. 89. The 
mitre and an apparel of the amice were presented to the Cardinal. Tho 
former has been described as the mitra auriph'ypiata, foimed of etn- 
broidciy and gold lace, without any gems or ornanicnts of precious motal. 
It is of whito tissue with a rich gold pattern spreading over it. Like the 
early mitres it is very low, tho apex forming a right angle ; amongst tho 
omnments may bo noticed tho rcmarkablosyuibol, often found on yeslmcnts 
of tbo Greek church and tcrmo<l ^ammoJton, which occurs likewise on the 
of Dishop Edingdon at Winchester and on other examples. 

By the Uor. Daxibi. II. IIaioii.— Tho embroidered np|mrol of tho amice, 
formerly preserved at Sens Cathedral (os aboro related) and traditionally 
regarded os having been worn by St. Thomas of Cnniorbury. It has been 
figuroil by Du Sominoranl. nnd also in Mr. Shaw’s Drosses and Decorations 
with another highly enriohed anparol, which had been prosorred with tho 
archhishop’s vosunents at Sous.* Tho apparel oxUibited was presented by 
His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman to Mr. Ilaigh. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop Browns.— Tho Sjon Cope, the most remark¬ 
able existing specimen of English ombi-oidory, probably, which has been 
preserved. It belonged to the monastery of Sjon, founded at Isloworth, 
Middlesex, by Henry V. in 1414. Tho nuns of Syon, after several migra¬ 
tions with tho few relics winch tlicy saved at tlio’Dissolution, took refngo 
at Lisbon, whore they received a pension from Philip II. Their convent 
ww twice destroyed by eartliquakcs. and in 1810 the small remnant of 
this English community retuniod to this country ; in 182fi they were still 
living in Staffordshire. Diigd. Mon., vol. vi., p. 540. The beautiful rest- 
ment exhibited, a work of art attributed to tbo sceoud half of the thirteenth 
century, was presented by tho refugee nuns to their honofactor, tho late 
Earl of Shrewsbury. The Very Rev. Canon Rock has most truly designated 
it as " quite a storied vestment. On the higlier part of the back is tlie 
assumption or crowning of Uto Blessed Virgin Mary, beneath which is tl»o 
Crucifixion; and lower down stUI, the Archangel St. Michael overcoming 
the di-agon ; then high up on the right, tho death of tlio B. V. M., St. 
Thomas putting his finger to the wound in our Lord's side, St. James 
the Loss holding a club, another Apostle with n book and spear, St. 
Paul, St. James the Greater, tho burial of the B. V. M. ; high up on 
^he left, St. Mary Magdalen and our Lord—the (oneA me not—St. Pliilip 
holding three loaves and a book, St. Barlliolomew, St. Andrew, and ten 
cherubim, winged and standing on wheels, besides two figures, seeiniogly 
religious men, bolding scrolls. The hood, which was hung by three loops, is 
unfortunately lost; the orphreys are two broad bauds of shields charged with 
the armorial bearings of some of our most illustrious English families ; and 
running all about the edge at bottom is a narrow baud of emblazoned 
shields ; but this, as well as the orphreys, is not so old as the body of the 
COM, which by its style seems to have been worked towards tho second 
hsff of the thirteenth century, but before tlie end of our third Henry’s 
reign.” Church of our Fathers, vol. U., p. 278. This sumptuous vest- 

* Seo also Arch. Jourual, roL I. p. 285. 
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merit measures when extended 10 feet by 4 feet 8 inches. The figures 
appear to be worked with the needle in silks of various hues, now Q’^'^h 
faded ; the heraldic portions seem to have been woven. These, about 60 
in number, with some exceptions may be regarded as capricious or imitative 
charges, not strictly conformablo to any heraldic precedent. They are 
introduced on loicnges, in compartments alternately red and green ; a few 
of the escutcheons, however, are of circular form. Amongst the bearings 
may be noticed the royal coat of England ; Castile and Leon quarterly; 
az. and or a chevron erwj., Newburgh ; Lo Despenser, Mortimer, Fils 
Alan, Jenevillo, also several which appear to bo capricious variations of the 
bearing of Ferrers, amongst wliich, vaird or and gu. on a border az. 8 
horse shoea arg., occurs repeatedly. Also az, a lion rampant or on a 
bonloro ytt., 8 walerbougcts arg.; cheeky or and gu., on a bend az. 4 
horse shoes arg.; cheeky az. and arg. on a bend gu. 3 escallops or ; 
arm. on a cross gu. 5 lioocclt passant; gu. a lion rampant or ; az. a bend 
between 6 martlets or; az. a bend between 6 escallops or ; paly az. and 
arg. on a bend gu. 3 ceeallopa or; gu. 3 lucies and an orle of cross 
eroeslets or; and several others. The figures of “ religious men,” above 
mentioned, in suppliant attitude, are accompanied by scrolls inscribed— 
DATS ; PBT8 : DE : . . . . A crimson velvet chasuble, with a cruciform 
orphroy on the front, probably of Flemish work ; date, sixteendi century. 
Upon the orphrey is represented a crucifix attached to a cross in form of a 
tree raguly; at the feet are seen the B. V. Mary and St. John. There 
-are two losenge-shaped escutcheons appended to the arms of the orphi'oy, 
that on the dexter side violet, charged with a ram ; sinister side gu. a fess 
humcity arg. and az., in chief two estolles.—A fine hood of a cope, repre- 
sentinff tha Adoration of the Magi; data, sixteenth century.—A cope for 
a boy-bishop (e^eopuitmioccnttunt); it is of white silken tisane embroidered 
in floss silks, with birds, flowers, dtc., possibly of oriental work. 

By Mr. J. BowTERNtenoLs, F.S.A.—A very curious chasuble of green 
velvet, embroidered in gold and silver thread, Ac., fomterijr in possession 
of David Wells, Esq., of Burbacli, Leieeslershiro, F.S.A., and presented by 
bis nephew, Ambrose Solisbury, Esq., to the late John Nichols, Esq., 
F.S.A. It is described, Gent. Mag., vo). Ivi., pp. 298, 473, 384. in a 
correspondence reprinted in Scbnebbelics’ Antiquaries Museum, and illus¬ 
trated by plates. It was supposed by Mr. Brooke, Somerset Herald, to have 
belonged to Margaret de Clare, wife of Edmund Plantagcnct, Earl of Corn¬ 
wall ; four coats of arms being worked on a maniple, which with a stole 
belonged to the same set of vestments ss the chasuble, but these never 
came into Mr Nichols* possession. The amis were those of the Eorl of 
Cornwall, who died 1300; of England, in allusion to his royal descent; 
of Margaret's father, Richard de Clare. Earl of Gloucester, and those of her 
maternal grandfather, John de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. The Counteaa of 
Cornwall was divorced from her husband in 1294, and, as it is not probable 
that any work perpetuating her connection with the Earl would be executed 
after that peri<^, we may conclude that it was wrought before tiiat date. 
Tliere is no cross on tbe back, which shows iU antiquity ; on tlie front, in 
pale, are worked four eomnartments representing the Crucifixion, the Virgin 
and Child, St Peter and St Paul, and the Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
The ground, which is now blue, was probably originally green. 

By Mr. A. W. Franks, Dir. S. A.—A piece of very curious needle¬ 
work, representing Our Lord addressing the Apostles in the Garden of 
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Gcthsemane, and tlio Betrayal. It may haTe been executed iu England ; 
date, late in the thirteeutb century ; Uie field of the subjects U wrought 
iiith gold, diapered with eagles displayed, and gryphons. 

By Lord Willodoubt be Bboxb, through Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, M.P. 
—A stole, embroidered with heraldic decorations, of which we are enabled 
by Mr. Shirley’s kindness to give tho foliowbg description. The escutcheons 
are worked in coloured silks and gold, on con^partments alternately green 
and pink. Tho stole measures about 10 feet in length, by 2 itichcs in 
breautb ; the middle is marked by a cross crosslot, iudicaUng tho part of 
tho stole which passed over the neck, so that a moiety of tho baud was 
worn pendent on each side. On one side are the following coats:—1. 
Ax. a chevron or between 3 bosants. 2. Oxi. three cinqfoile pierced or. 
3. Party per pale and fess indented or and ax.', Perot? 4. Gu. a fess 
between o birds or ; Beauchamp ? 5. Ax. 3 bars or in chief 3 bezants. 
6 . Ou. 3 waterbougets or ; Ros t 7. Ax. 2 chevrons or ; Chawortlt ? 8. 
Ou. a fess between 3 mullets of eight points ax. piercod or. 9. Ax. a fess 
fiisily or. 10. Gu. 3 covered cups or; Argentiuo ? 11. Paly of seven 

ax. ond or on a bend ffu. 3 thistles (?) arff. 12. ^u. 3 fennaiU or. 13. 
Qyronny of eight or and ax. ; Bassingbourae. 14. Ou. 3 mullets or 

S iercod as. 15. Vkird or and ; Beauchamp? 16. 6^u. 3 escallops or ; 

acre? 17. Barry wavy of six or and ax.; Blount? 18. 3 fieura 

do lys or. 19. As. a lion rampant or; NoyviUe ? On tho other moiety 
are the following:—20. Quarterly or and pu. a bend ta. ; Fitz Roger, or 
Clavering ? 21. Poly of seven ax. and or; Gurney ? 22. Gu. a fees 

daucotte bctwcou 7 billets or. 23. Ax. a cross between 4 cross crosslets 
or. 24. Ou. a chevron between 3 fleura do Ijs or. 25. Ax. a cross 
between 4 sfiodcs? or. 26. Ou. a chevron between 3 waterbougets or. 27. 
Barry of six or and as. a eliiof party dancotU: ar^. and pu. 28. Ou. a 
cross flory or; Latimor? 29. As. a cherron between 3 mullets or pierced 
ffiL ; Chetwynd ? 30. Gu. a fess between 3 flours de lys or. 31. Ax. 
an eagle displayed or. 32. Gu. 3 fernnuls or. 33. Ax. a ohovron between 
3 spades ? or. 34. Gu. a fess between 3 escallops or; Chamberlain ? 
35. Ax. a fost fusily or. 36. Gu. a chevron between 3 cross crosslets or. 
37. Ax. 3 cinqfoils or ; Bardulf. 38. Ou. a bend between 6 martlets or ; 
Mouuteny ? Will; this has been preserved at Compton Verncy a band, 
9 feet in length, 3 inches iu breadth; at each end is an esciucheon, or a 
cross sa., and one in tho ocutre—or a lion runpant jjurjpure; tho coat of 
Lacy Bari of Lincoln; there is also an inscription in large capitals ,—in noR.v 
uouTis svcovKKS XOOI8 BOUi.N'E. Each letter IS plsccd in a separate quatre • 
foil Ou a gold ground, and so arranged as to read horizoutally, tJie band 
having heen probably part of a funeral pall. On the reverse is another in¬ 
scription which commemorates tlio lady by whoso skilful hand the work was 
executed—DOM’.va JOHANNA DS bevbrlbi sionaca he fecit. It is probable 
that the escutcheons on these and other vestments decorated in like manner, 
are. with some exceptions, to be considered as capricious decorations assimi¬ 
lated to heraldic chargos, but not projKsrly heraldic bcariugs. The stole and 
maniple, however, and also the orphreys of vestments, were occasionally 
ornamented with heraldic coats, of which a remarkable example is an effigy 
of an ecclesiastic in Beverley Minster, supposed to pourtray one of the 
Percy family. It has been figured iu Gough’s Sop. Mon. voL il. pi. cxir., 
and Gent. Mag. 1830, p. 209. 

By tho Rev. C. Tickell.— A crimson velvet cope embi-oidcred in gold ; 
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o Bpecimcn of English work in tlie earlier part of the fourteenth cenUirJ, 
of reroarkablo beauty and skilful execution. The subjects aro introduced 
in compartments, surrounded by twining branches of the oak, d:c., with 
tabernacle work, and other rich ornaments spread over the surfaco of the 
vestment. Amongst the sabjects arc, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Coronation of the B. V. Mary, St. Edmund, St. Edward the Confessor, 
and other saints ; also seraphim holding flaming stars. 

By H. E. the Marqcis d’Azeolio. —Two specimens of old Italian work 
of singular interest. One, an example of most delicately finished pictorial 
tissue, represents St. Veronica, holding the Vcriioclo, or true imago of Our 
Lord’s face impressed on a linen cloth. This relic, preserved at St. 
Peter’s at Rome, is nieutionod, in 1143, by Wattliew of Westminster, and 
also by oUier ancient writers. A copy was presontod by Urban IV. to the 
Cistercian Nunnery at Montreuil. Around is a beautiful bordure or frame* 
work of flowers, goldfinches, and other birds. This skilful production of 
the loom in the fifteenth contuiy had recently been obtained at Torquay ; 
it may have been formerly amongst decorations of the conventual church of 
Ton* Abbey. The other example of Italian Art exhibited was a piece of 
needlework, representing probably tlie meeting of Jephthah and his daughter 
at the gates of Mixpeh; in tlie background is seen her sacrifice. ^ This 
most ariistio production has been regarded as possibly from a design by 
Mantegna. 

By the Rector o? Stokthurst Colleob. —A magnificent cope of cloth 
of gold, with crimson ornaments, red sod white roses and portcuUissee, 
badges of Henry VII., for whom, doubtless, this sumptuous vestment was 
woven in Italy. The border is formed with collars of SS. and portculllsses 
at Intervals. We aro indebted to Mr. Edmund Waterton for pointing out 
that this may have been one of the restmenta mentioned in the will of 
Ilciiry Vn.. printed by Astlo, and in which the king bequeaths “coopies of 
cloth of gold with our own badges of red and white roses, benght at our 
own proper cost at Florence in Italic.” This cope belonged to the Society 
of Josus at St. Omcr: thence it was taken to the English Collego at 
Liege; it was brought to Stonyliurst from that jilnco in 1794. It is 
supposed that thct<o vestmouts wero destined for the chnjiel foundcil at 
Westminster in 1502. —A chasuble of crimson velvet decorated with 
figures of saints, tlie very perfection of pictorial needlework ; tho softness 
and delicacy of the work, the expressive finish also of tho heads, rcscmbliug 
tho choicest illuminations, possess all the refinement and freedom of a 
Flemish pencil. There are three rows of figures in tabcmscle work, the 
central row of later date perhaps than the rest, probably early in tho fift^nth 
century; they are St. Philip, St. Paul, St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Bartholomew. The subjects at the aides, which may bo assigned to the 
fifteeuth century, are from legendary history and seem to pertain to Cantor* 
bury. In tho upper compartment on the left is St. Dunstnn seizing the 
demon by the nose; below this is the martyrdom of St. Blaise ; ho is 
naked, excepting bis mitre, and tied to a pillar. The body of St. Blaise 
was one of the relies at Canterbury. Bolow is seen the martyrdom of 
St. Elphcgc. On the otlicr side, a bishop appears administering the 
oucliarist to two ecclesiastics who kneel at the side of tho altar; an 
attendant stands behind and holds a mitre; under this is a subject of 
several figures, also a sbrine resembling tbit of St. Thomas at Canterbury; 
ou Uic left stands a king with his courtiers, on the right a bishop presents 
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a ^onc, a relic of the saint, to a kneeling joatli irhoee diseased flesh is 
cnrerod with spots ; under this siihjcct a hisliop appears vested in a copo, 
holding a chrUmatorj ; behind is nn attendant bearing his crosier, and in 
front are a man ond woman kneeling, with a dead infant placed on a cloth.— 
Two other chasubles, one of them of cloth of gold, date sixteenth century. 

By Mr. A. Berbsford Hops. —A magnlflcent crimson velvet chasublo, 
witli fine decorations in needlework, date about 1530, probably of Plcmish 
art, the subjects are tbe Crucifixion, St. John, St. Andrew and other 
apostles. 

By Sir Edward Bloukt, Bart.—An interesting chasuble of English 
work, date about 1450, with stole, maniple, burse ond voil, of the some 
suit. The material is crimson velvet; tlio vestment is embroidered with 
douhle-besded eagles, seraphim, and bolls. According to a uote attached, 
“this vestment was made use of in the parish church of Mamble” (Wor- 
ccstorshiro).—A chasublo, stoic, and maniple, of blue velvet; tlie vest¬ 
ment is embroidered with flowers, spangles, he. On the forepart is an 
orphroy of rod cloth of gold. Date, about 1450. 

By Sir Pters Mostth, Bart.—A chasublo of white satin, date about 
1550 : and a pair of dalmatics, of superb crimson velvet, of the same 
period. The magnificent vestments, last menUoned, were purchased about 
1S40, by the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart., from Mr. Redfem, of War¬ 
wick, who stated tliflt tlioy were brought from the Escurial, and sold by 
direction of Queen Christina, witli some fine chalicos enriched with enamel, 
and a largo cross of rock crystal. The orphreys of the dalmatics are cm* 
broidcred with figures ; on ono of them aro St. Peter and St. Paul ; St. 
Mfltthow, holding an axe; St. James tho Less, or St. Simon, holding a 
club ; St. Mnry Magdalene, and a female saint holding tongs; on the 
other appear the Virgin ; St. Barbara, with a tower ; a saint in episcopal 
vestments, with a scourgo (St. Bonifoco ?); a saint with bow and arrows 
(St. Sebastian ?) ; and two others, not identified. 

By the Very Rev. Caxo.v Rock. —A chasublo of crimson damask, from 
which the ecntre-pieeo had unfortunately been abstracted. Tho figures 
remaining upon it are very singular specimens of sketching in needlework ; 
each thread serves, and shows as an outline; the clear and bold manner 
in which tho drawing of the naked limbs is expressed, is remarkable. Tho 
subject appears to have been the LaH Jmlgmcnt.—Eleven specimens of 
ancient tissues and needlework, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth con* 
turles.—Two embroidered coverings for iLo chalice, one of them with a 
figure of St. George. 

By Mr. Alexa.sdrr NBsntTT.—An altar cloth of very fine Itnen, 
7 ft. 4 in. in length by 2 ft. 4i in. in breadth, ornaroented witli embroidery 
in silk of various colours and white thread. In the centre, within a circle 
of foliage and flowers, 7 inches in diameter, the Virgin Mary and St. 
Joseph are represented adoring tlie infant Christ, who is seated on tlie 
ground and supported by an angel kneeling behind him. This composition 
strongly recalls the small circular pictures of Lorenzo di Credi, and other 
painters of the Tuscan School of the close of the fifteenth century. Near 
each end are five standing figures surrounded by very elegant ornament of 
tho character called by the Itoliaus “yj'otfesco," s.branches ending 
sometimes in fruit, flowers or leaves, soiuctimes in animals or their heads ; 
originally imitated by the Italian artists of the fifteenth century from the 
decorations of Roman sepulchres or other In this instance the 
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lieods of animals appear to be intended for those of dolphins. The 6gures 
at one end are a saint holding a book and a corcred cup, this figure is 
beardless with long hair ; St. John the Evangelist; St. Paul ; St. Luke, 
and St. Margaret; at tlio other a young female saint crowned and holding 
a palm ; St. Mark ; St. Peter ; St. Matthew ; St, Barbara. The cloth is 
surrounded by a bolder about an inch wide, chiefly composed of cornucopias 
and foliage ending in dolphius’ heads. Crescents are introduced in a con¬ 
spicuous manner in several places ; and, as tlie cloth was brought from 
Sienna, it has been suggested that it was a donation from some member of 
the great Siennese family of Piccolomini, in whose arms crescents are the 
principal charge. 

By Mr. Maskbli..—A n embroidery, highly and very arditicolly wrought; 
Italian work of the sixteenth century. It represents tlio legend of St. 
Clara of Assisi, who repulsed tho Saracens by presenting at tlie oonTent 
gates a monstrance containing tbe sacred host. This subject occurs like¬ 
wise amongst the paintings on the sorcou in Trimmiugham Church, 
Korfolk. 

By Mr. Wedb.—S t. Francis receiving tlio stigmata ; Italian work, com¬ 
panion to that exhibited by Mr. MaskeU.—A fino specimen of embroidery on 
cloth of gold, representing a bishop ontlironcd; an angel kneels at each side, 
supporting the throne; the bishop’s right hand is upnused in benediction, the 
left holds a crosier. On his knee, under the left arm, is a closed book, on 
which are several objects resembling large bosses aflixed to tho binding; 
they may represent the loaves placed on a book, the symbol of St. Nicholas. 
Spangles, imitative jewels, d(c., are profusely iutennixed with the needle¬ 
work, probably Flemish, dato about 1520.—Specimens of mcdiioval tissues, 
of various periods and countries Italian, French, Flemish, dto. 

By Mr. Qborob Mori.and.-^ ^tbeetdre, or pouch of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with, on one side, tlie face of a monstrous animal having 
twisted horns, and an escallop jossant from tho jaws; ou tho otlior, a 
satyr’s head ; (he mount or mouili-piece of tho pouch is of stcol, delicately 
chased and damascened ; a olioice specimen of Italian work, about 1530. 
See notices of tho mcdimval pouch worn appouded to tho girdle, in Do 
Labordo’s Glossary t. Alloutfcrc, Aiumoni^re, and Oibtei^re ; also Mr. 
Syer Cuming's treatise on Purses, Journal Brit. Arch. Ass. 1858, p. 131. 

By the Labt Nohtu.— A sumptuous embroidered hawking pouch, 
hawking glove, and lure; date about 1600. Tho first is attaoheu to o 
mount, with a hook on a swivel, of silver gilt, exquisitely decorated with 
enameled flowers and blackberries ; within ore numerous littlo pockets for 
the jesses, lures and tyrots, the hood, creance, the bewits, and tho sonorous 
hawks’ bells of Milan or Dordrecht, with other requisites formerly used in 
falconry. The lure was originally furnished witli tufts of feathers, so as 
to represent a pair of wings. The design, both of the embroidorod pouch 
aud the cuff of tho glove, and also of the enameled ornament, consists of a 
11 * 011 , or branching pattern, formed of the blackberry in flower aud fruit, 
and tho mistletoe, possibly symbolical of tho autumnal season in which 
the disport of hawking was most in vogue. These beautiful examples of 
EnglUh tsslo and fashions, at the close of tho sixtecntli century, have been 
|>rcserred at Wroxton Abbey, Oxfordsliire, as family relics. It is not 
improbable tliat they had been used by Dudley North, who succeeded as 
third Baron North iu 1600, and who was, as Caiudcu relates, a person full 
of spirit aud flame ; yet oftcr he bad consumed ibo greater part of bis estate 
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in the gallftntries of the coart of King Jnroes, or rather of his ion Prince 
Henry, retired and lived more boiiorably in the country than he ever had 
done before. These rioh appliances of falconry are in most perfect pre¬ 
servation ; they ore of such rarity and beauty that vre uc^ plead no 
excuse for placing again before our readers the accompanying cogravings, 
beautifully executed by Mr. II. Show. A representation of Ibo leather 
hawking glove may be seen in this Journal, vol. x. p. 86. A similar 
pouch and lure appear in the portnuture of James VI. (king of Scots) 
with his courtiers engaged in hawking, to be found in the *‘JewoIl for 
Qoutrie,” 1614, and copied in Strutt^g Horda, vol. iii. pi. lix.—Tlio 
Chancellor’s Purse for tlio Great Seal; the official insignia of Francis 
North, who, on the doath of the Karl of Nottingham, in 1C82, was appointed 
by Charles II. lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and created in the following 
year Baron Guildford. The life of this eminent lawyer was written by 
Roger North, his youngest brother. Mr. Foss has given in Notes sud Queries, 
vol. X. p. 278, some account of the Chancellor’s Purse at various periods ; 
and various parUculars relating to tho same siiMcet hove boon collected by 
Mr. Syer Cuming, Journal Brit. Arch. Ass. 18b8, p. 343. 

By the Rev. J. Fcllsr Kossbll, F.S.A.—An embroidered hood of a 
cope, a remarkably well preserved example of French or Flemish work, 
early in Uie sixteenth century.—A pair ofglovesof thin leather, embroidered. 
They were worn, according to trodition, by James I., sod were in tho 
museum of Ralph Thorcsby, and subaequontly at Strawberry Hill, os 
menliono<l in AValpolo’s Description, p. 75, and in Iris Letters, vol. ii. 
p. 429 (May, 1769).—A purse workotl with l>ead8, formerly belonging to 
Charles I.; it had been in possession of Gen. Elplrinstono with a number of 
letters in cypher relating to tho king’s attempt to cicapo from Carisbrooke. 
It is inscribed thus,—in otift op a pribxo. 1623. 

By Mr. Octavios Moroam, M.P.—A curious spocimon of worsted-work, 
executed in tent stitch, and representing tho wife and mother of Darius at 
tho feet of Alexander. Date, about 1730.—A kerchief of white lawn 
en)broidcrcd in silks with flowers, and edged with gold possament; probably 
English work of the soveuteentii century.—A collar of Flemish point laco, 
as worn by gentlemen in the reign of James I.—Two purses, one of them 
of tissue of gold with representations of Venus, Endymion, d:c., the otlier of 
green silk, woven in like manner ns a stocking, and enriched with gold and 
silver.—A letter book, covered with wliito satin and embroidered with silk 
and spangles, about 1775, by the late Lady Morgan, of Tredegar. 

By Mr. Joiuf Gocon Nicnou, F.S.A.—A piece of Swiss embroidery 
upon crimson silk, probably part of the valance of a bed or of a dais ; 
length, 6 ft. 8in., depth, lOJ in. In the centre are two escutcheons :— 

1. Zilly ; Az. two human-faced moons addorsed or; crest, on a coronated 
helmet a wing charged as the arn\s ; accompanied by the initials I. Z. 

2. ZolUcofer ; Or, a quarter or canton sinister a?; crest, on a coronated 
helmet the bust of a man, clothed or, crined at., with the initials A. Z. or 
R. Z. The arms of the Swiss families of these names are thus given by 
Spener, pars gen. pp. 181, 271 ; and their crests in Wap. vol. i. pp. 
201, 202. Below are in larger characters the initials E. S. with the date 
1599. The other subjects seem partly allegorical, or possibly from fables 
and »fn/>re«, or capricious devices. These are,—part of a bed, an angel 
driving a demon, a female with a candle (?) coming to two persons in bed, 
hunting the hare and deer, an angel visiting an old man and woman seated 
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in chairs, a gardener, a cow waiting for milking, a pedlar, two carcases of 
deer snspended, and a forester bringing a third.—A piece of needlework of 
the time of Charles I., 20 in. wide and 14 in. high. The subject appears 
to be the meeting of a eavalier and his affianced bride, to whom he has 
brought two silver vessels, placed on the ground before thorn. She is 
attended bj two ladies, and two horses with side>8addles stand near them ; 
with die galKvit are two gentlemen, wearing swords, like himself, and 
carrying walking-sticks ; one is dressed in fur, represented hj wool. A 
horso which sto^ before them (being worked separate from the surface) 
has been lost; in the foreground aro two minialtire grooms holding the 
liorscs : in the background apparently a church. The sun is seen in the 
centre of tho upper margin, and the rest of the picture is sun ouiidod with 
dowers, fruit, insects, birds and beasts, all very elaborately worked. In 
front aro theso arms :—Arg. a chevron between three conics sa., Co* 
ningsby, inipaling, gti. throe pallets, ar^.-»-Two pieces, the first measur¬ 
ing in. wide by 9 in. high, representing a city, with towers and spires ; 
die windows are inlaid with talc ; a gate in front, and embanknicnts 
worked in wool. On either side is introduced a fruit-tree and a largo bird 
perched on it.—Tho other piece, of tho same width by 6 in. high, repre¬ 
sents a fountain, with fish in its basin, placed between rock*work studded 
with pieces of cut-glass. At the sides are a lion and a spotted panther, 
and above tbem flowers of woollen work.—The covers of a book, 124 in. 
by 74 in. ; one of them is in highly-raised work, displaying Spring and 
Summer, represented by two ladies ; their necklaces are formed of small 
pearls. The other is in flat work ; Autumn and Winter—the former as a 
gardener, the latter an old man at a fire.—A piece of the same ago, but 
highly finished : 14^ in. wide and 9 in. high. The subject is Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife.~A gentleman and lady, being two figures cut out of 
a larger piece of work ; height, in their present state, 4 iu.—Also a white 
silk apron, embroidered in coloured silks and gold ; and another worked in 
white and silver. 

By Mr. S. Ram,— Oral portrait of Charles I., an admirable production of 
the needle, in dclicotcly slindcd silks, with the high finish and expression 
of a painting. Two other miniatures of the same type were exhibited, one 
by the lion. Robert Corzon, jun., the other by Mr. Graves. Dimeosious, 
5^ inches by 

By the Hon. Robert Cbrzok, jun.—A marriage casket, with folding 
doors, drawers, &e., the whole covered with elaborate needle-work in relief, 
of the time of Charles II.. representing a king and queen, gallants with, 
ladies, Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac, the Judgment of Solomon, Susannah 
and tho Elders, the five sensea, animals, birda, Ac.—Small oval portrait 
of Charles L, iu a black dress, with tlie blue riband, of the same type of 
portraiture as those exhibited by Mr. Ram aud Mr. Graves, and worked in 
like manner in fioss silk.—Life-size portrait of Lady Anne Luttrell, 
daughter of Simon, Earl Carliampton, widow of Christopher Horton, of 
Catton Hall, county Derby. She married, in 1771, Henry Frederick, Duke 
of Cumberland, brother of George III. In consequence of this alliance 
the Royal Marriage Act was passed. She died in 1803. This eflective spe¬ 
cimen of needlework is supposed to have been executed by Miss Liowood. 

By Mr. Graves. —Oval portrait of Charles I., three quarters to right, 
delicately finished needlework of tlie period ; the king is represented in a 
black satin dress, with the blue riband. Dimensions 3i ins. by 2| ins. 
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Bj Mr. Charles MAjr.'ax©.—A piece of embroidery on satin, date, 
seventoenth century ; the five senses, worked in floss silk aud cbeiiillo. 

By Mr. IIbxrt Catt.—P ortrait of Henry IV., king of Franco, in 
armour; the face is curiously worked up in relief, probably over moulded 
wax or some composition, the hair is represented by floss silk ; Frouch 
needlework of the period.—Portraits of Edward VI. and Quoep Elizabeth; 
also the New Testament and Book of Psalms, 1631, in a bindin'g orna- 
monted with needlework, stated to have been worked by the ladies of 
Nicholas Ferrar’s family, at Little Giddiog, Hunts; date about 1650.»> 
Specimens of needlework in relief, temp. Charles I., representing the 
courtship of a loring couple in elaborate costume; a leopard, stag and other 
animals, also flowers, insects, Ac.—Nell Gwynne’s Mirror; the frame is 
curiously decorated with work in high relief, formed with moulded wax. 
beads, silk embroidery, ht. 

By Mr. Bonn.—A small circular portrait of tho President do Thou ; 
needlework in silk ; he is represented wearing a fiu-red gown, a small ruff, 
and a hat. It is signed—G. Gcnerslli. 

By Mr. J. E. W. Rolls. —A piece of needle-work, date about 1625, 
representing tho Judgment of Paris.—A toilet-gloss of the same period, 
with folding shutters decorated with embroidery in roHef.—A portrait of 
Camden the antiquary, cut with scissors in paper. He is represented in 
his fabard, as Clarencioux, king at arms ; heraldic with other ornaments 
are introduced in tho surrounding spaces. 

By Mr. Hbkdkusok, F.S.A.—Tunisian tissues and embroideries brought 
to England in 1752 by the grandmother of the present possessor; she 
was born at Tunis, and was one of the daughters of Mr. Hudson, Consul 
there in the earlier part of the last century, and a sister of Sir Charles 
G. Hudson, of Wanlip Hall. Amongst tho rich specimens of tissues was 
a kerchief, probably worked at Constantinople, and presented to Mr. 
Hudson by the ladies of tho havcm of the Boy of Tunis.—A letter case eff 
crimson Tclvct, richly embroidered with gold and silrer, dated 1752.—Also 
screral specimens of embroideries and beautiful tissues, one of which is 
decorated with flowers formed of conrex spangles, and beetles’ wing-cases of 
brilliant greon colour. This was the wrapper of a letter addressed by the 
Bey to Her Majesty Queen Charlotte,—A figure of a Tunisian lady, showing 
in the most minute detail tho dresses, bangles, jewels, Ac., and displaying 
specimens of soreral splendid works of the loom and tho needle. The nails 
of tlic foot and hands are stained with hcitnflii, and all the fashions of the 
country are perfectly reproduced in miniature.—A purse of gold and silver 
tissue, with royal devices, sunjioscd to have boionged to Queen Elizabeth ; 
a pair of ruffles of fine point lace, and some other specimens. 

By Mr. J. G. Paxsiiawb. —^^A lady’s court dress, a ricli specimen of 
fashions and of rich silk tissues, date about 1750. 

By Mrs. Diont Wyatt. —A christening wrapper of white silk, em¬ 
broidered with gold : used for the last four generations in tlto Nicholls 
family, in Glamoi^ansliiro. A flno specimen of English brocade. 

By Mrs. Martinbah. —Embroideries of the time of Quoen Anne or 
George 1., probably English work; aprons of white silk, worked with gold 
and coloured silks; two superb stomaclu’rs, date about 1700; an old 
English darning on net ; a finely embroidered flounce, probably Norwich 
work, about tlie same date ; and an eiaborato sampler. 
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Tfis valuable results of the process of Photoaincograpliy, for which the 
archeologist is greatl; indebted to the director of we Ordnance Surrej, 
Sir Henry James, have repeatedly been noticed, and especially iu Mr. 
Burtt’s Memoir on the reproduction of Domesday Book, in this volume, p. 
126. Considerable improvements have been effected since the publication 
of the part relating to Cornwall, which was submitted to the inspection of 
our Society at the April meeting. It is satisfactory to learn that not less 
than 350 copies of that first portion have already been sold. Authentic 
fsc-similes of the survey relating to each county must be generally inte¬ 
resting, and especially to the topographer and the antiquary; it cannot, 
we apprehend, 1^ expected that Govei-nmont should proceed with the publi¬ 
cation of so voluminous a work without some practical assurance that it is 
desired by tlie public. Some gentlemen of Cheshire, we are infonned, 
desirous of obtaining the portion relating to Uieir county, have proposed to 
guarantee the purchase of fifty copies, at a cost not exceeding lOs. a copy. 
A similar guarauteo is likewise proposed iu Sussex: tho example will 
doubtless be speedily followed in other counties, particularly in localities 
where active Areheeological Societies are in operation. Wc have also been 
informed that a meniberof the Institute, distinguished for lus investigations 
of family history, the descent of property, and of the ontiquitics more 
eapeoially of Warwickshire, has with prompt Uherolity tendered the required 
guarantee to ensure the publication of the Record for that county. It may 
to hoped that very shortly there may no longer be any question in regard 
to completing tho reproduction of the entire Survey. We aro assured that 
any persons or any local Society, desirous of securing fac>similos of a county, 
may forthwith commuuicate with Sir H. James, at Soutliampton. The 
publication, it is understood, will proceed in the order in which guaranteos 
are received. , 

A scries of Illustrations of the Architecture and Antiquities of Worcester¬ 
shire and its Borders is in preparation, to he published in quarto parts, of 
which tlio first will forthwith be issued. Each will consist of fifteen 
to twenty pages of annstatio illustrations, with descriptive lettcipress, by 
Mr. J. Severn Walker, lion. Sec. to tlio Diocesan Architectural Society 
of Worcester, by whom subscribers' names are received. Price of each 
part (to subscribers), 5*. These arcliitectural sketches, ecclesiastical, 
secular, and domestic, will doubtless bring under observotion rcmarksblo 
examples, hitherto unnoticed ; and they will form a welcome guide to the 
mem^rs of our Society who propose to participate in the Annual Meeting 
of the Institute, to be held in the ensuing year at Worcester. 

It has been determined to bring together, on occasion of the IntemaUoual 
Exhibition of 1862, a special collection of works of Uedissval Art, in con¬ 
nection with the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, with the 
view of displaying the finest specimens in this country. The following 
objects may be specified :—Decorative works in metal; gold and silver 
plate: bronzes: arms and armour : jewelry; enamels; earthenware and 
porcelain; sculptures in ivory ; miniatures; furniture, d:c. Mr. J. C. 
Kobinsoo, the Superintendent of the Art Collections, is charged with tho 
direction of this project. 

Wo may alludo with plcosuiw to tho recent publication of tho History of 
Exeter, tho latest result of the laborious researches of our late venerable 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Oliver. This desirable supplement to his Annals of 
tho See of Exeter may ho obtained from Messrs. Longman. 
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ON THE FOUNDATION AND EARLY FASTI OP PETERBOROUGH.* 

By m RC7. WILUAU STUBBS. Vk»r of KavwtMk. 

Perhaps one of the most important offices of the archse- 
ologist is to aid the critical study of history, by clearing 
away the false and forged fiom the true and genuine 
remains of past ages, and by eliminating the false and mis¬ 
leading expressions that are found in records whoso facts 
and principles are true. It is impossible to say how greatly 
the knowledge of our early history has been retarded by the 
pseudo-Ingulf; how many learned disquisitions are utterly 
valueless, and how many standard works must be regarded 
with suspicion, because their arguments or statements rest 
on the contents of that unlucky book.^ 

It is extremely unfortunate that so much of our early 
ecclesiastical history is mystified, partly by the real, pai*tly 
by the suspected existence of such fabrications. The extra¬ 
ordinary clearness and brightness, and the indisputable 
genuineness of Bedels narrative, throw into deep gloom the. 
twilight glimpses of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle;—if we 
turn from them to the lives of the saints and the monastic 
histories, the mixture of fable throws a general incredibility 
into what very possibly is true in the main; and if we go 
to charters wc know that every stop- of our investigation 
must be tried by diplomatic tests, before we can safely 
tread. 

The history of the Fen Monasteries, Peterborough and 

* Coiiimnoicat«d to tiie Historical at Fetet-boroogli, July 29,1861. 

Section at the Meettog of Uio Instituto * Lappenberg, liaitlaud. 
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Croyland most especially, disappoints our hopes in pro¬ 
portion as the apparent abxmdance of materuds has raised 
them. There seems to be no lack. Besides Ingulf we have 
the goodly volume of Chronicles edited by Sparke, the 
Peterborough History edited by the late Mr. Stapleton for 
the Camden Society, the Peterborough copy of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, invalxxable chartularies, we can refer for 
supplementary aids to the Chronicles of Ramsey and Ely. 
But what is to be said when we find the fullest Peter¬ 
borough History copying its most interesting portions 
straight from Ingulf,* and the Peterborough copy of the 
Chronicle owing its local importance to misused and fabri¬ 
cated charters,—in fact, only a few glimpses of truth in a 
whole library of inventions. Not that ! woxild be equally 
severe on all fabricators; a forged charter may be true in 
every point but its form: it may, e.g., be a record of a 
donation, drawn up long after the donation itself was made, 
the donation having been made in days when records were 
not deemed necessary, the record being framed to satisfy a 
necessity younger than the donation it records.^ Or it may 
have been drawn up to supply the place of a lost original, 
and 80 contain, among words and forms that did not exist in 
that original, no statement that is not true, these forms 
being got rid of: and in general I should require, for the 
unhesitating cashiering of a charter, proof of two points,— 
1 st, of the existence of an interest or probable interest in a 
fraud: 2 ud, a diplomatic anachronism.^ I mention this, 
though the principle is doubtless familiar to many of my 
readers, because in the remarks I have to make I shall havo 
to refer to spurious, doubtful, and genuine charters, and I 
wish that there should be no misapprehension of my notion 
as to their respective values. 

The country of the Gyrvii seems to have been, when wo 
first read of it, a sort of dcbateable ground between Mercia 


> Od ftXMniniug tha MS. of John of 
PaUrborough, Ckodios A. S, I fiad that 
is tha origjnAl tli«re vm Arom 888 to8dO 
a blaok left, which v«a filled up in the 
ICth or 17th eeotaiy with extneta froia 
loralf. 

* S. g., ebai-tara of foundation, wlii^ 
fgeauioa) ora extremely nro—eren to 
kto timea. 


* As we may bo pretty emre that no 
tmauooeeeful forgery of a charter would 
be preeerred—the occurreaee iu a char* 
ter of a claim to lande or rights by a 
particular booio or pereou, not kooirn 
from other sources trer to havo had such 
laudfl or rights, is primk facie ovidanoeof 
tha genuinaoaee of a charter, not as it is 
BomeUmos tokeo, of the raverso. 
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and East Anglia.* It extended south and north from 
the river Granta to the sea; east and west from the 
boundary of the Isle of Ely to the borders of Northampton¬ 
shire.® It was in point of fact the fen country, and the 
Gyrvii were the dwellers in the many wooded islands that 
rose above the level of tho marshes. The northern Gyrvii 
must have held south Lincolnshire, and parts of north 
Cambridgeshire and Northamptonsliire: the south Gyrvii, 
as we may infer from the fact that S. Etheldreda, the 
widow of their prince Tonberht, settled in the Isle of Ely, 
must have occupied South Cambridgeshire.* Each division 
contained 600 hides, according to tho “Numerus Hyda- 
rum.” * The Isle of Ely, wliich contained the ^me number 
of liides, was, according to Bede,* a province of East 
Anglia. Tho political affinities of the tribe were, like the 
physical affinities of their country, rather with East Anglia 
than with Mercia: ® possibly their independence lasted 
longer than that of the other tribes that contributed to the 


‘ OyiTit vocftutur IjU qul juxt* pulu- * GaJ« 748. 
deia Infra paludwn babitaat. ifam • Bode IV. 19. - . 

Oyr, AoRlice, Latine profunda palue dici* • This may bo eoen !a tl»o followuig 
tnr. H. Caud. a. 2. descent of tlio kingdom of Bast Anglm 

3 Felix. V. 8. Qiitblac. p, 260. sad of Umt of Mercia 

•Bede IV. 19. 

^id. 

Alina , 685—654. iEUiribere, 654—656. ^Sielwold, 

I I 656—664. 

SexCorh, .dEtbolburb, ^Btbel'drede, EalJwulf, Alfwold, 

m. Eroonberht, Abbew of ni. 1. Tuaberbt, 663-713. 713-749. 
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late formation of the Mercian kingdom. We can indeed 
only guess at this from the little vre know of their history^ 
but the guess gains some probability from a glance at their 
early ecclesiastical organisation. Botolpb, the founder of 
Boston, is spoken of in close connection with Anna, king of 
the Bast Angles.^ S. Btheldreda was a daughter of Anna : 
Ely, as we have just seen, is placed by Bede in Bast Anglia. 
Felix dedicates his life of S. Guthlac to Ethelwald, or Elf- 
wald, king of East Anglia and Ethelbald, the royal exile of 
Mercia, takes refuge in the marshes of Croyland from the 
pursuit of Cenred and Ceolred, choosing this retreat, not only 
as inaccessible, but because it was outside of the immediate 
jurisdiction of Mercia. Florence of Worcester says that 
Cambridgeshire was a part of tho East Anglian kingdom®— 
a statement which is copied by William of Malmesbury,* and 
may very probably have been copied by Florence from an 
earlier record. 

To the feet that the Gyrvii were so far East Anglian we 
may attribute their being Christianised much earlier than 
their Mercian neighbours : for Thomas, the second native 
Englishman who was consecrated a bishop, was a native of 
this province.® He was appointed to succeed S. Felix of 
Dunwich, in 647, five or six years before the conversion of 
the Middle Angles began under Peada. 

Mercia, late in its formation as a kingdom, sprang at once 
into a great state under Penda : late in its adoption of 
Christianity, it seems from the peiiod of its conversion to 
have taken a prominent place at once among the Christian 
powers. The Chronicle places the conversion in 655, and a 
very few years saw it the best governed and best organised 
province of the Church. In less than thirty years it was 
divided into five dioceses, amongst which the place of the 
Fen country is more clearly definable. The bishopric of 
Lindsey occupied the north of Lincolnshire, reachiug to tho 
Witham: a line drawn from the south point of Nottingham¬ 
shire to the Cam would probably represent the western 
border of the Gyrvii; the border of Cambridgeshire was 


‘ Cbr. Sox. 654. 

* Vit* a Outblao, US. Colton. N«ro. 
E. L Uftb. Act*. SS. Ord. Boned. III. 
256. 

* B^;es OrioDtalium Anelonim domi* 
nabantur ia pago Qnatebngeiiu; et eot 


ibi MiBCopua cujuo sodoa ««l apad Holy. 
F. W. t 278. Uork tbe bearing of iliio 
on the antiquity of Cambridge. C£ 
Sigeberht'o Scboole, Bede UI 19. 

* Ualmo. G. B. I. 105. 

• Bedo III. 20. 
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the boundary of the dioceses of Elmham and Dunwich. 
The Feu country thus falls into the eastern portion of the 
great Lichfield diocese, which for a few years after 680 had 
its own bishop at Leicester, but was not finally separated 
from the mother see until 737. From the time of the con¬ 
version of Mercia the northern fens were certainly Mercian: 
Bede's placing Ely iu East Anglia is conclusive for that 
portion.* It is Bishop Hedda of Lichfield who ordains 
S. Guthlac at Croyland.^ The connection between Ely and 
East Anglia lasted long.* The abbots before the Conquest 
were blessed by the bishops of Elmham, although the isle 
and the county of Oambiidge were both in the limits of the 
diocese of Dorchester and Lincoln. This is to bo ascribed 
to the claims of exemption made by the monastery from 
episcopal jurisdiction : they would not receive benediction 
from Dorchester—they must have it* and sought it, from the 
n^rest bishop, who could not turn it into a right of juris¬ 
diction.^ 

That the Fen country presented charms enough to tho 
monastic minds of later ages is plain, from the praises 
lavished upon it by the writers of the time of the Conquest.* 


1 B«le ly. 19. 

* HabiUoa toppotei tbit to bo the 
WeetSaxoD Bp. Hedda of borobeeter, 076 
—706, but tbit it almott impotable. 
Vita a Chith. p. 270. 

* Lib. Slieut.: Aog. S. L OOS. 

* tbe diooete of SI; wat created, 
tbe Bithop of Linoola reoeired tbe town 
of S^dvick, or Spalding, at oomptota* 
tioQ for bit ti^tt oror tho ttle and ooust; 
of Cambridge. Ang. Sac. I. 616: bfiUmtb. 
a P. Lib. iV. p. 1611 

* Bat antem ptalut ni« do <^aalo^oimur 
latitiima, et tuu decora, mulUt flaviit 
decurrentibut irrieata, molUt laenbut 
ma^nit et parrit depiota, multit etiam 
ailnt ot intuitt florida; inti'a qoam axiot 
cocleaia Uelieottt, abbotia It^orienrit, 
abbatia Cbaterie, abbatia Thoroeio, abba- 
tia Crulaude, ted joxta cam font abbatia 
Bonontia, Abbatia Spalding*, occletia 
S. iTooit auper Utam fluTlam Hunten* 
doniM^ eccleiu S. Bgidii tuper Qrcntam 
fluTium Oaotab^as, eooleua S. Trinitatii 
in Tedfordio. H. Bant. p. 747. 

Bell ttagnaoUum iruttiTartim m«TiTT>i\ 
ab anguiilarum copia it* dicta;—deniquo 
Ulomm et omnet pon&amnicorum pitciam 
generis tonta eat copia, ut ait adreois 
uiiraculo, iudigenii pro Ulorum odnura- 
tione lodibrio. Hec minor aqaaticamm 


Tolucmm Tilitat nt pro nco atto do 
utroqne cibo quinquo bominca et eo am* 
pUut non tolum famem pellant tod et 
utietatom expleant Malmtb. O. P. IV. 

p. 1611. 

Burch T«ro in i^one O^tomm cat 
fondatos, quia ibi incipit eadem palut in 
orientali parte quae per milliaria Mxa- 
ginta Tel ampliut durat Set autem 
oadem palut nominibut ponntximo no- 
cetsario, quia ibi accipiuntur liraa et iti* 
pulaadiguemet fcouum adp«bi^jumen. 
torum et coopertorium ad domce coope* 
riendat, etc. etc., estqoe ex omni parte 
formotut, etc. H. Cand. p. 2. 

Thomeia--'Paraditt rimulacmm quod 
amoBoitate jam ccelot iptot Imaginetur, in 
iptit paludibst arborum ferax qaao enodi 
prooeritate loetontur ad eidera, tcqnorca 
planitiee herbamm viridantibus comit 
oeuloa adrocat ; currentibut per campum 
nallot offancioni datnr loeot. Nulla ibi 
Tel exigoa terrm portio Ttcat; hie in pomi- 
ferat arboree tena se tubist; bic pra>* 
texitur ager Tineit qote to! per terram 
repunt Tel per bajulo* paloe in celtum 
etirgxtnL Malmtb. G. P.lV. 1618. 

lb inundatione Tel ex toperfluitiono 
amniam atans aqua intequoli terra pro* 
fuodam paludem efficit itaquo inbabita* 
bilem reddit prater quadam loca olttora 
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They laud it especially for its wide extent, beauti^ 
prospects, streams and lakes, woods and islands: its 
abundant fisheries, plenty of wood, hay for cattle, straw for 
thatching, &c., the quantity of game and waterfowl; it is 
altogether beautiful, says Hugo Candidus. The eels are so 
plentiful in Ely, that the imrestrained astonishment of 
visitors provokes the phlegmatic natives to laughter. Water- 
fowl are so cheap that five men may dine luxuriously for a 
penny. Thomey is a reduced copy of paradise; its straight, 
smooth, knotless trees reach the stars; its level plains are 
like the sea in extent and verdure. All the land is covered 
with cultivation; here are apple-trees, there vineyai*ds, 
managed (the historian carefully tells us) in both methods 
of vine culture, both on the ground and on trellised poles. 
Ramsey also is praised in hai-dly less enthusiastic language.* 
But it was not with a view to such advantages as these 
that this district was originally chosen as the garden of 
English monasticism; rather these very beauties were to 
be ascribed in some measure to the effects of monastic occu¬ 
pancy. The earUer writers describe things much less 
pleasantly. Croyland was a place full of horrors—a cloudy, 
remote, and desolate wilderness; desolate with unknown 
monsters and diverse shapes of terrors—devils in the forms 
of wild beasts, boars, wolves, horses, cows, crows, and 
Britons.* Bede had nothing better to say of Ely than that 
it abounded in eels.* But in truth the country was well 
suited to the then stage of English monastic life. It was 
convenient both for the missionary and for the anachoretic 
life. It was secluded, and yet near to the centres of popu¬ 
lation : it was politically possessed of a sort of quasi inde¬ 
pendence that afforded security to the missionaries sent 
from Christian Gyrvia into half-converted Mercia. A very 
slight acquaintance with English church history shows us 
that these were great points. Medeshamstedc might be to 
the Middle Angles what Glastonbury was to Wessex and 


qtue crodo qaod ftd hoc Doulout ill* p. S97- 

oxtuUt, ut bftbitacola fiwnt •erroram. For tbe other sido of tho picture, ▼. 
Dei, qui ibi liubitare ol^jiueoL II. C*a<L F«lix. Vit* S. GuUtleo, p. 200, and pee* 
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Bamsey—EetautemlocusdlTenoerbo* • Abbotiam Ramseiin iueula pulober- 
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detondendo Teeitao, &c. Hist. Rams. ’ Uede IT. 10. 
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the British country, and here a Mercian Cuthhert might find 
his Farne and Lindisfiirne close together. 

Medeshamstede, founded on the edge of the Marsh, was 
then principally a missionary station, though with great 
facilities for retreat. Croyland, founded nearly a century 
later, was a purely anachoretic one. The two lives were indeed 
the complements of one another the divorce between the 
two, in the case of Croyland, marks a period of change con¬ 
sequent on the completion of tho conversion of the country. 
Thinking of tho earlier anchorites, wc might for a moment 
look on the change with allowance and sympathy : knowing, 
as we do, from S. Boniface and Bede, the real history of the 
monasteries of the age, we view it only as a sign of declen¬ 
sion—decline into a condition in which hospitality and 
manual industry seem to have been the only redeeming 
virtues of an epoch of worldliness and self-indulgence. 

Both the anachoretic and tho missionary spirit were 
strong in the family of Penda; the former chiefly among 
the women, the latter among the men of the house: nearly 
all his children and grandchildren died in the odour of 
sanctity; not a few among them were canonised by the 
gratitude of the people they blessed. The Peterborough 
historians ascribe tlie foundation of Medeshamstede to the 
true missionary Peada; and its increase and enrichment to 
Wulfliere and jEthelred, prompted by their sisters Cyne- 
switha and Cyneburga, abbess of Burgh Castle. The account 
given in the Peterborough copy of the Saxon Chronicle is 
unfortunately so irreconcileable with historical dates as to 
be quite devoid of authority. Bede, omitting all mention of 
the royal family, ascribes the foundation to Saxulf, the first 
abbot: ^ still I think we must not begrudge the princes 
their share in the act, tliough wc may not believe the cir¬ 
cumstantial account given by the chronicler of the ceremony 
of consecration, or the speeches made on the occasion ; and 
though wo may incline to the belief that the boundaries of 
the endowment lands belong rather to the age of Edgar 
than that of Wulfhere,—still, knowing the character of the 
Mercian princes and the uniformity of the tradition, we may 
conclude that Saxulf was not without their aid in his good 

i 

‘ Cf: Portrojal For Croyload rMliUM, V. Bromton, 753. 
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■work. Tke portion of the Chronicle which professes to give 
the history of this event is of as late date as 1122 ; we have 
an earlier acconnt, certainly not later than the age of Ethel- 
wold (963), but which professes to be the relation of Hedda, 
the last abbot before the destruction by the Danes in 870, 
and which we may suppose was preserved as one of the 
documents concealed in the wall by him before the sacking, 
and discovered on the restoration under Edgar. This is set 
down by Sparke as a forgery ; but, forgery or not, it is an 
earlier totory of the traditional foundation than is elsewhere 
extant It is found in the MS. Soc. Antiq. LX., in Hugo 
Candidas, and elsewhere.^ If it is a forgery it is one of liic 
age of Edgar. According to this, Peada, having been bap¬ 
tized by Finan, under the persuasion of his brother-in-law, 
Ealhfrid, began the evangelizing of Middle Anglia, with the 
aid of the four missionaries and of Saxulf, a thane of great 
riches and reputation, who founded Medeshamstede, and 
dedicated it to S. Peter as the firstfruits of the Mercian 
church. The foundation was favoured by Oswy, Wulfhere, 
and jEthclred : daughter monasteries sprang up around it; 
Saxulf, like the wise Simon the Maccabee, strengthened his 
stakes and lengthened his cords. In this account, as in 
Bede, Saxulf is the principal figure : according to this rela¬ 
tion the date of foundation falls in the pontificate of Deus- 
dedit, C55—664. 

We may then accept the date of tlie Chronicle, 655. In 
657 Peada died, and, after a short occupation by Oswy, 
Wulfhere succeeded: to him the endowment of the abbey 
by charter is attributed. A pn'ori, we feel inclined to 
reject charters of foundation: this charter of Wulfhere we 
have no hesitation in calling a forgery. There are two 
editions of it, besides the abstract given in the Chronicle. 
The more ancient of these, which agrees in most points 
with the abstract, is found in the Chartulary MS. Soc. Ant. 
LX. The later edition is piinted by Kemble from several 
MSS.* Both ai’e spurious : the more modern fabrication is of 
later date than the Conquest, probably later than 1122 : it 
contains a grant,—I., of lands about Peterborough ; II., of 
divers lands in othei' counties. Of this second class of 

* H. Caodidas, p. 23. Mod. AobI. I. * Cod. Dinl. 9Si. Mon. Angl. 

375. MS. Soc. Ant. LX. f. 58, b. I, 377. 
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possessions the genuine original grants have come down to 
us : they are ail later than Wulfhere^s time, and some of 
them as late as the reign of Edward the Confessor. As to 
the first class, the boundaries of the Peterborough lands 
are the same in the three authorities, but they are appa¬ 
rently taken from the charter of restoration by Edgar,' 
which charter, though marked spurious by Kemble, does not 
bear any decisive marks of forgery. It is not improbable 
that the original forgery of Wulfhere^s charter was of the 
same date. Appended to this last is a confirmation by 
Pope Vitalian, which has no pretension to genuineness. 
The record of the dedication must also be rejected, as con¬ 
taining many improbabilities, and resting on no authority. 

In 675, Saxulf was made bishop of Lichfield,* and the 
same year Wulfhere died,, and iEthelred succeeded to the 
crown. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle names Cuthbald as 
Saxulf’s successor in the abbacy,® whether rightly or not 
admits of question. Certainly one Cuthbald governed the 
monastery at Oundic, when Wilfrid died there in 709,* and 
the connection of Oundle with Medeshamstede is rendered 
the more probable by the near neighbourhood of the two 
places, and by the fact that in later times we find Oundle 
dependent on Peterborough. Of the acts of Cuthbald we 
have no record ; of those of .^thelred and Saxulf during his 
supposed pontificate we have a good deal It seems not 
improbable, considering the active part that Saxulf took in 
the management of the abbey, after he was made bishop, 
and even during the short period in which it was cut 
off from his ordinary jurisdiction by the episcopate of Cuth- 
win at Leicester, that he may have retained the abbacy in 
his own hands, as Wilfrid tried to do at Hexham and 
Ripou, Aldhehn at Malmesbury, and S. Eegwin at Evesham. 
Veiy possibly the name of Cuthbald is a hap-hazard 
introduction into the list, founded on Bedels mention of 
him. 


* For exioDple, F^aoeiion (temp. IL 
Edw. Conf. C.D. 808). Keteriog (T. 
Eodwi, CJ>. 448). 

Bredun, Hrepingas, Cedonao (temp. 
Etholredi Mere.). 

Perkirk: temp. Edmond AUielise 
(C.D. 726), &e. 

The grant ia indeed to drawn op as te 
includeall benefactions real and supposed, 
TOL. XTIU. 
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In the first place vre have a charter,* the genuineness of 
■which I see no reason to doubt, although Kemble has not 
printed it in tlie Codex Diplomaticus, being steted in the 
form of record, not of a direct donation. In this (Monasti- 
con I. 345) .^thelred, the glorious King of Mercia, on the 
occasion of a visit to Medeshanistede, gave to the brethren 
he found there thirty manentes at Leugtricdun, and con¬ 
firmed the gift by placing on the Gospels’ Book a sod taken 
from the place. The act was witnessed by Bishop Saxulf; 
Berhthun and Wecca, monks; Osth^tha, the queen ; Here- 
frith and Eadferth, ealdomien. This is from the MS. LX. 
Soc. Ant From the same source we have the following 
curious account of the affihation of a monastery at Bredun.* 
Friduric, the ealdorman, was the most religious of all the 
princes of .^Ithelred. The name is strange to us, save from 
this place; but one Friodored was an e^dorman of Mercia 
in 704, and is, probably, the person meant.® Ho was a 
man full of the missionary spirit and, desiring to spread the 
knowledge of the faith and the gifts of the sacraments, 
founded a church at Bredon, for which he desired the monks 
of Medeshamstede to find an abbot. They appointed Hedda, 
who was, however, directed to consider himself still a monk 
of Medeshamstede. He did his work so well that Friduric 
afterwards gave him, in addition to Bredon, twenty-six ma- 
neiites in Hrepinges, and, riches increasing, enabled him to 
buy of King jEthelred fifteen manentes at Cedenanic, for 
a variety of presents to the value of 500 sliillings; they are 
thus enumerated : the furniture of twelve beds, pillows of 
feathers adorned ■with embroidery, linen sheets and British 
coverlets, a man-servant and maid, a golden fibula with four 
golden bosses (massiunetda) of fine work, and two horses, 
•with two “ cannis” whatever they were. The bargain was 
ratified at Tonitun,* in the king’s chamber, by joining of 
hands, and by placing a sod from Cedenanfic on the Gospels’ 
Book, in the presence of Bishop Saxulf. 

The question uatuially arises, What Bredon is this 1 The 
best known place of the name is Breodun, or Briudun, in 

’ MS. Soc. Aat. LX. f. 36. Mod. Aag. Ao. 70L—Fritburio, ibid, cL 99 and 93, 
1.8<5. Ao. 749. Hit relics are at Bredon 

* MS. Soe. Ant LX.,f. 89b.,40. This HngU Cund. p. 8. 

doenment will bo foaod appondod to UiU * Possibly Tomtnn, tho capital of the 

momoir. ToDMti, or Uomtno, i.e., Kortbampton. 

* FHodored, Kemble, C.D. Cb. C2. 
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the Hwiccas, from which Archbishop Tatwin came,* and 
which was subsequently absorbed into the cathedral monas¬ 
tery of 'Worcester ; but this seems too remote to be a colony 
from Medeshamstede,—nor is our Bredon, so far as I am 
aware, ever spelled Breodun or Briudun. Tanner supposes 
it to bo Bradden, in Northamptonshfre, and Kemble, in his 
Index, favours the guess. I am inclined rather to Bredon, in 
Leicestershiro, by the occurrence of Hi-epinges as a neigh¬ 
bouring estate, probably in the Hundred of Repington. 
Cedenanfic may be found possibly in Charnwood Forest; 
certainly it cannot be Cadney, in Lincolnshire, as supposed 
by the translntois of the Chronicle. 

I may mention, ap^'opos of Bredon, that there are two char¬ 
ters—or, rather, two forms of the same charter,—executed by 
Bcrhtulf, King of Mercia, in 848, granting certain immuni¬ 
ties to the House and to Eanmund the Abbot.® One of 
tliese, the spurious form, occurs in the Worcester Cliartu- 
laries, the authentic one in the Peterborough Chartulary ; the 
same question arises about both. The probability is that 
it properly belongs to the Worccstersliirc Bredon, and fell 
into the hands of the Peterborough collectors at the resto¬ 
ration, the spurious charter being fabricated to supply its 
place. But I cannot speak with any confidence on the 
question. 

The Peterborough chroniclers, feeling, perhaps, the weak¬ 
ness of the fabrication of "Vitalian’s privilege, attempted 
their highest flight in forgery in the pretended bull of 
Pope Agatho.* This exists in two forms : a mild abstract 
in the Chronicle, a lengthy Latin effusion in the Cliartularies. 
By it tho Abbot of Medeshamstede is constituted legate of 
Rome all over England, the monastery is exempted from all 
taxes, it is made as a place of pilgrimage equal in pardons, 
&c., to Rome herself. On the reception of it the king is 
represented as ordering it to be read at the synod of Heath- 
field, and taking the opportunity to confirm the grants of 
Wulfhere. It is a most shameless forgery. 

I have said that it is doubtful whether Cuthbald was the 
successor of Saxulf; if he was, he probably was identical 
\N'ith Wilfrid’s fliend. No more is known of him. His 


> K«mblc, C.D. 990. Uon. Aogl. I. 
378. Cliron. S. 675. 


* Tatwin was a QTrvIon name. 
i Ecmbl^ CJD. 2i8 and 261. 
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successor is stated to have been Egbald. He is involved in 
thicker darkness than Cuthbald, for his nsme only occurs in 
a grant by Ceadwala, confirmed by the kings of Kent, and 
by ^thelred and Saiulf, of land at Hogh, in Heburheage in 
Kent, made to Abbot Egbald, and confirmed at Medesh^- 
stede.^ This grant (which contains an anachronism sufficient 
to invalidate it, were it not that it has certainly suffered 
in transcription, and is not now in its original form, viz., 
making Saxulf, who died in 691, contemporary with 'Wihtred, 
who began to reign in 694) is of course no proof that either 
Egbald or Hogh ever belonged to Medeshamstede. 

Saxulf died in 691 or 692, in possession of both the sees, 
Lichfield and Leicester f at Lichfield he was succeeded by 
Hedda, probably the same as the Abbot of Bredon; at 
Leicester by S. Wilfred, the exiled Bishop of Nortliumbria, 
who found a wise friend and supporter in jEthelred. He 
was not without other friends in Mercia : S. Etheldreda had 
been his favourite pupilBeorhtwald, the son ofWulfhere, 
had been his beuemctor in the utmost need.* The few years 
he spent at Leicester were probably the most quiet of his 
life. To this period we may safely ascribe the foundation 
of the monastery at Oundle, where he died. Ho was restored 
to his beloved Heiliam in 705, after several years* litigation, 
and Medeshamstede, with the rest of the diocese of Leicester, 
was restored to Lichfield until 737. 

From this point the fasti of Medeshamstede are blank for 
many years. The Chartulary tries to fill up the space with 
a privilege of Pope Constantine granted to two mouastenes 
dedicated to S. Peter, at Bermondsey and Woking in SuiTey, 
under the government of an Abbot Hedda.® Hugo Candidus 
was acquainted with this document, as with the whole con¬ 
tents of this part of the Chartulary,® and tries to account for 
the connexion by supposing that cells, or affihated abbeys to 
Medeshamstede, had been founded at Thorney, Brickleaworth, 
Bermondsey, Woking, and Hreping, as well as at Brcdoii. 
Later antiquaries have endeavom*ed to identify Bermondsey 
with W'ermington, and Woking with Wicken but the privi¬ 
lege of Constantine places both in Wessex ; of theii* identity 

‘ Kemble, C.D. 40. MS. Sec. AiiK * Edd. p. 71. 

LX. f. 81. Mod. ADgl. 1. 884. Cbrou. * MS. Soc, Ant LX. fo. 50, b. Printed 

Sftx. 686. at the cloce of this memoir. 

3 Eddius, Vita Wilfridi, p. 75. ‘ Hogb C- P. 

* Bede, IV. 19. ^ Mo”- Angi. I. 315. 
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there is no doubt This document, whether genuine or not, 
is very curious; and I am not inclined to doubt its autheuti* 
city, as we have so few monuments of the same age to com¬ 
pare it with,^ and it is impossible to guess what could be the 
object of such a forgery. No monastery is from other 
sources known to have existed at Bermondsey before the 
conquest, and the existence of one at Woking is only proved 
by another document in the same collection.^ 

The privilege is to the following effect. Constantine, after 
saluting Abbat Hedda, and stating the duty of encouraging the 
persevering profession of monachism by immunities, grants to 
these two houses exemption from episcopal jurisdiction in tem¬ 
porals. They arc to elect their own clergy and their own 
abbots, who are to be ordained and blessed by the bishop of 
the diocese, after careful examination ; he is, also, to have a 
right of examining into moral abuses, but the administration 
of the property of the monasteries is to be managed without 
any interference from any one. In a word, the bishop is to 
liave the light of inquiring into matters canonical, the abbot 
is not to bo interfered with in the management of tho pro¬ 
perty. It is difficult to see how this and tlie companion 
charter ever got to Medesbamstede. Perhaps the common 
dedication to S. Peter was the Unk of connexion ; possibly 
Bermondsey was a colony of Medeshamstede ; possibly tho 
occurrence of the name of Hedda, so prominent in all these 
documents, may have caused it to be brought to Medesham¬ 
stede, when the name of S. Peter at Bermondsey was for¬ 
gotten, and the burgh of S. Peter was residuary legatee 
to all the effects of defunct houses of that dedicatiou. Tho 
other grant I refer to is printed by Kemble, 0. B. 16S ; it is 
a gi’ant of immunity by Offa to Pusa, abbot of Woking; its 
date is between 786 and 796. It contains no reference to 
Medesbamstede. It is, therefore, a mere invention of 
tho chroniclers to make Pusa the fourth abbot here 
we shall see that at this time the seat was otherwise 
filled. 

Bothwin appears to have been abbot from 758 to 789. 
He is not mentioned by any of the local historians, but his 


^ C£ Bulls of Consteutioo to FvMbau, * Uoo. Aogl. L S80. Kscoblo, C.n. 
Wilkios, Cooo. L .74, and Uon. AugL 11. 188. 

14. Spelmaa I. 212. * asroo. 8. 777. 11. Csndidui, p. 13. 
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character and place are clearly marked by a charter in the 
Textus Roffensis—Kemble, C.D. 113. In it Offa confirms a 
grant made to Eardulf, Bishop of Rochester, in the monas¬ 
tery of Medyshacmstede, under the presidency of Abbot 
Bothwin; Bothwin himself subscribes as witness to this and 
very many charters of Ofla. We lose sight of him at the 
synod of Cealchythe, in 789. He was a correspondent of 
Lullus, Archbishop of Hentz, and wrote the 82iid Epistle 
among those of Boniface.^ He must not, I think, be con¬ 
founded with Bothwin, Abbot of Ripon, who died in 786 
for although it is possible that there was a close connexion 
between the two abbeys of S. Peter, it is hardly hkely that 
they were under the same abbot. Mabillon does indeed 
make Cuthbald Abbot of Ripon, but wrongly,® for Tatberht 
succeeded Wilfred there.* The only fact that seems to 
favour the notion is that Hugo Candidus, in his list of relics, 
enumerates among those of Peterborough the remains of 
Wilfrid, Botwin, Sigfnd, and Tadberht, all abbots of 
Ripon. 

If Botwin died or resigned in the synod of Cealchythe in 
789, his successor was immediately appointed. Tliis was 
Beonna, who signs Mercian charters down to 805. One act 
of his abbacy survives. He granted to Cuthbert, the ealdor- 
mau, ten manentes at Swineshead for 1000 shillings and one 
night’s feorm fultum every yeax* for two generations.® This 
is between-789 and 796. 

In 803 Abbot Beonna attended the great council of 
Clofesho, with the other abbots of the diocese, under Wc- 
ronberbt. Bishop of Leicester.® He signs the act passed 
against secular interference with monasteries, second among 
the abbots of Werenberht. Soon after this his name dis¬ 
appears firom the charters, nor do we find a successor for 
some years. Possibly this Beonna is the same who was 
made Bishop of Hereford in 823, and died in 830. The 
relics of Abbot Beonna, according to Hugo Candidus, lie at 
Bredon.^ 

Abbot Ceolred is also an historical person; ho executed a 


’ Kpp. BoniT. Ed. Serar, p. US. 

- Cbroo. S. 785. 

* ifabilloo, Acta SS. Bcaed. III. p. 6S7. 
< H. Cood. p. 80 . Moo. Angl. U. 181. 


* ChroQ. S. 777. MS. Soa Ant LX. 
fo. 8& Kemble, CD. 166. 

• Kemble, C D. 1024. 

^ H. Caad. p. 89. 
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grant of land at Sempingham in 852 to Wulfred.* This 
is extant in Anglo-Saxon, and is signed by Ceolred abbud, 
Aldberht propositus (or prior), Alcheard, Eanred, Wilheard, 
Cenferth, Cyneweald, Eadwali priests; Humborht and Ecg- 
berht, deacons ; and two others, who may have been simple 
monks. 

The last name on our list is that of Abbot Hedda. We 
must not suppose that, because he is mentioned bv Ingulf, 
he is necessarily a myth; we may conclude from the men¬ 
tion of him in the Chronicle at 963, that he was, traditionally, 
the last Abbot of Medeshamatede. In his name is drawn 
up the relation of tlie founding of the abbey to which I have 
referred; and he hid in the walls the title-deeds of Me- 
deshamstede, which were said to bo discovered in 963, but 
}nany of which wore fabricated after the restoration. 

I have reviewed most of these supposed recovered deeds ; 
some of them, as the Swiiieshead and Sempingham charters, 
are real Medeshamstede relics ; others, like the Woking and 
Bredon charters, are genuine documents, but with only a 
conjectural connexion with this house, and may have been 
picked up by some ignorant or designing collector anxious 
for tlie glory of Peterborough. 

I do not wish, however, to make any sweeping assertion 
about these last; wo know that the title to an estate of 
bucland was sometimes conveyed by the transfer of the 
deeds (libri, or lihelli) without a formal record of the 
transfer. Bermondsey and Woking ma}', at some unknown 
point of time, have belonged to Medeshamstede, but there is 
no evidence about it; and a mere presumption on such 
grounds, such as that of making Pusa Abbot of Medesham¬ 
stede, is quite inadmissible. 

Before we ^ on to the destniction. of the Fen monas¬ 
teries by the Danes, I will say a few words on the fasti 
of Croyland. 

Guthlac, an Iceling, of the royal house of Mercia, retired to 
the marshes of Croyland about 700, and lived there as a 
hermit until 716.® He bad been a pupil of Abbess Elfthrytha, 
at Repandunc, and was a friend of Ethelbald, King of 


> ClirOD. S. 853. Kemble, C.B. 267. ^bicli does sot ooafaun tbe fina! port- 

’ Vita S. Quthlee, Mab. Acta SS. Old. Rtapb on the foundation of CroTiosd 

Bcoed. III., and US. Cotton. Nero E. 5, Abbey. 
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Mercia, when in exile. He was ordained by Hedda of 
Lichfield, between 705 and 716, in which year he died. 
His sister, Pega, lived at Peykirk. Ecgbur^ an abbess, 
daughter of Aldwulf, of East Anglia, sent him his colBu. 
So much we know from his biographer Felix. From Or- 
dericxis we know that Ethelbald gratefiiUy founded an abbey 
on the site of Gruthlac’s hennitage, and made Kenulf, a 
monk of Evesham, the first abbot.* To him, according to 
the pseudo-Ingulf, an abbot named Patrick succeeded.® Sin¬ 
gularly enough, there is a document extant in which an 
Abbot Patrick occurs : it is printed in Wilkins* Conciliait 
is a letter from Pope Paul to Egberht, Archbishop of York, 
remonstrating with him for having taken away three monas¬ 
teries, Donamuth,* Coxwold, and Stanengrave, from Abbot 
Forthred, and giving them to his brother, Patrick Moll. 
Forthred was a Mercian abbot, and a friend of Alcuinhe 
signs the acts of Clofesho next after Beonna: possibly 
Croyland may have been his abbey, and Patrick (if, indeed, 
the name is not merely the Latin for ealdorman) may have 
been an interloper. Of Siward, his successor, and Theodore, 
the last abbot) we know nothing, except from Ingulf. The 
names may be traditional — they look like fabrications. 
The whole historv is, in fact, so much adulterated^ that, if 
it were not for the direct testimony of Ordericus and W. 
Malmesbury, we should doubt the existence of an abbey at 
Croyland altogether. Alfrida, the betrothed of Ethelberht 
and daughter of Ofifa, found a hennitage there, and so, ac¬ 
cording to Malmesbury, did S. Neot. 

In 870 the Banes, under Ingwar and Hubba, devastated 
East Angba and Mercia; then fell Ely, Medeshamstede, and 
Croyland. I should' gladly believe the interesting account 
given in Ingulf to be more than a romancethe fact, how¬ 
ever, that no mention is made of the circumstances so 


> Orderic. Yii. TV. 17. 

* In th« US. y«ip. B. XI., wliicli con¬ 
tains U>« lives of Ue Abbots of Croy- 
Isnd down to 14S7, there is no Bsme bo- 
twoen Eenolf sad Thnzhrt^ no de¬ 
struction bj the Danes, sad no ohsaoel- 
lorship. 

» VTilk. Cone. 1.144. 

* Donamnth: t. Sim. Dua: H. Hunt, 
sad Cbr. S. st 734, where Doaomuth is 
ssid to be a miitoko for Thone matA— 
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* Alenin. Ep. 100. Ed. Froben. 

* Cf CronisD, founded bj 8. Psrid. 
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f According to IogitIf,the desolation of 
the monssteries was completed hy Beor* 
red, king of Merds, who confiscsted all 
the monastic lands in his dominions be- 
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Croyland, and Bsrdney. 
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detailed, either by Orderic or Malmesbury, or by the indus¬ 
trious later compilers, is, in my opinion, fatal. Malmesbury 
even goes so far as to say that, by the intercession of S. 
Guthlac and S. Neot, Croyland had never suffered grief 
or loss. 

The compauiou houses lay desolate, according to the his¬ 
torians, for 100 years, at the termination of xrliich time 
Croyland was restored by Thurkytel. This man, -whom 
Ingulf lias exalted into a saint and statesman of the first 
rank, is known only to historical students as a turbulent 
priest, a kinsman of the Archbishop Oskytel, of York, and of 
tlio Danish royal family of East Anglia (for it is obvious^that 
his connexion with the house of Cerdic is a fable). At one 
time he was Abbot of Bedford, then turned out of Bedford, 
and buying a canonry at S. Paul’s. In another chronicle ho 
appears as Abbot of Eamsey, but this is possibly a mistake 
for Croyland, of which ho was undoubtedly pi-oprietor and 
benefactor. 

Perhaps owing to his example S. Ethelwold restored 
Ely, Thorncy, and Medeshamstede, and Archbishop Oswald 
founded Ramsey. 

I have now brought the subject and period I have under¬ 
taken to a close. The details are meagre—very little, I 
fear, in exchange for the abundant information which wo 
are forced to decline from the pseudo-Ingulf and his copyist; 
but much more satisfactory, as I believe every step to be 
carefully tested, and notliing admitted that is not witnessed 
to by most probable evidence. If wo have built up but 
little, wo may console ourselves with having cleared the 
ground of much very bad building material. 


Extracts frou titb Black Book of Fkterborodcs. 

Tub following documents are taken from tlie Reguter in the Librarj of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London (USS. No. 60), entitled—“ Isto Lilcr 
vocatur Niger Liber, Anglice, the Blak Bowke.*' It is the more 
nncient of two Peterborough Registers presented to the Society by the 
Earl of Exeter in 1778, and of which fml Indexes hare been publtahcd in 
the new edition of Du^ale’s UonaaticoD, toI. i. pp. 372—3/5. It has 
appeared desirable to print the doouments here giren, to which reference 
has been made in the foregoing Memoir, being the only portions of the 
contents of the older part of the Black Book which hare not already been 
printed, either in tho Monasticon, in Kemble’s Codex Biplomaticus, or in 
the Appendix to the Chronicon Petroburgense, edited by the late Mr. 
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Stapleton for the Camden Society. The first portion of the l?iger Libor 
(fo. 1—20 b) irill be found in that Tolume, commencing at p. 157> 

Carta .^dflredi Regis Merci* de Bredon, Niger Liber, fo. 39 b. 

In nomine Domini Jesu Christi nostri salTatorU; Friduricus religio- 
eiseimuB principum ^dilredi Regis Mercie gentis, croseente ao multiplicante 
per spatia insule Brittaonim nnmero Christianomm, familia S. Pctii 
priooipis Apostolorum Christi In monosterio Medesbarestede commoranti 
terram cut rocabulum est Bredun xr. manientium (sic) oura omnibus ad earn 
pertinentibus juris,' prmsentibni atque consentientibus renorando Saxulfo 
ejasdem gentis episeopo et prmfato R6ge’.£diIredo, perpetuali largitate pro 
remedio anims sum fidelissima deTotiono dodit, quatiims mouasterlum 
Qt Deo deserrientium monaehorum oratonnm in eadem prmfata terra 
fundare debereni, necnon etiam et propter reddenda baptismatis gratia ot 
ratioqo erangclics doctrinm populo sibi eredito, aliquem probabilis rits ct 
boni testimonii presbyterum constitucrent: cnmque de hoc aliquamditi 
inter fratres prmnoroioati monasterii qumstio hab6ri risa est, ridentes so 
nequaquam posse dcelinarc petitionem Christiani principis, unuro ex semet> 
ipsii nomine Hedda, prosbitenun mtrabili sapientia in omnt virtutum 
genere prseditum, summa libramine elegorunt, cumque in loco prmfato 
Abbatem constituerunt, ea tamcn eondicione ioterposita ut so unum de 
eorum fratemitatis membris esse norerit. Hane qnoqne prmsentom car- 
tulam propriis descriptam manibus atque subseriptionibus roboratam firma- 
tamque coram mnltis testibus, quorum infra nomina inserta repperiuntur, ob 
testimonium et confirmstionom bujus donationis, dederont.* 

Item quoque isdem religiosns princeps Friduricus, cum cognovisset 
Tenerabilem Abbatem Heddom in omnibus populo sibi commisso pabulum 
divinm predicationis sumraa diligentia distribueotem, in tantum gratus 
existerc diguatns eat, ot bonnm factum bone faciendo in melius augcro 
conaretur, ita at eidetn abbati predicto Ucddaxxxi. manientium terram mun 
Tulgo vocitatur Hrepingas pro omore rita stemm perpetualiter dare oig- 
natus est. Cujua etiam donationis ita testimonium firmavit, ut rogom Meroim 
gentis .£di]rednnj una cum Saxulfo episcopo* ejusdem gentis inritarerat, ut 
suas mambas illius jungentes cespitiuDculamqueeommuoiterprmdiotm terra) 
mrosaucto evangeliorum codieo simnl omnes coram muUitudine populi 
im^uerunt, propriis quoque sals manibus banc testimonii scedulam sub* 
scribeodo firmaTerunt. Hi aunt testes hujus donationis. 

Poet bee rero Lonorabilis Abbas Hedda, atque pater monasterii Bredun, 
aliam xr. manientes habentem terram cui nomon est Cedenan do hujus- 
modi rotiono optinoit a rege ^dilredo, ut oi quingenlos solidos, id est, xii. 
iMtonim stramenta, utpoto culcita plumacia, oruata capitalia, simul cum 
sindonibus et lenis, qnemadmodum in Brittannia habere mos est, necnon 
serrum cum ancillo, fibulom auroam cum iiii. ex auro massiunculis arto 
aurificis compoeitis, et duos caballos cum eannis duabua, pro prtefata terra 
pretium dedit. His ita peractis Rex ipse .^Edilredus in cubicnlo pro- 
prii vici qui nomioatur Tomtun* suis manibus profat© terro acceptam 
' Written »*m, poestUy for Juribiu; » Begi, MS. 
tie word might, howorar, be reed tins, * The names are not riTen in the MS. 
but tbie appears inconsistent rritb the * EpUoopara, MS. 
contest, stQM maararei, in tbeee docu- • This name may possibly bo rood 
menu mmnabiy wrlUen moaicjUa, sig- Tooitun; the place has not boon satis* 
nifv whabitants, eoioni. factorUy identified. 
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globunculom, sas srmul ragineo necnon ctiam et vencrandi Saxalfi «pia* 
copi iDanibus conjunctU, proplcr robora&di confimatiooen taatimonii, 
coram multia taatibus sancko Tolomino ©vangclionina auporimpoauU, ut nullaa 
in perpetuo huio donationi contra ire auta tomarario prssumeret, qui aibi 
douum divioffi retributionis od fuiurum optaret. 

BuUa CoDstantim Pape [a. d. 708—715], Ibid. fo. 50 b. 

ConatantinuB eplaeopua, aerrus aerrorum Dei, Hedda rdigioso Abbati at 
proabjtero monaateriorum daorom in nomine Beati Petri ApoaWli funda* 
tomtn, utrorum positornm in provincia Weat Sazonum in locia qui Vermnn- 
desei et Woccbingaa vocantur,* ejuaquo congrogationi. Sicut rcligioa© 
vitffl profesuonem sumontea id quod Pco aalubriter profitontur cupimua ut 
optinio conreraando perficiant, ila et pro imnuoitate eorum, no a quoquaoi 
opprctai a dirioi muuatorii aTocentur atudio, aumma aedulitato procuramua 
cogitaro. El, qoum aupraacripta rcnerabllia monaateiia quo in nomine 
BcatiPetri apoatolorum principia fundata aunt in locia quo Vermundesei toI 
Woccbingaa Tocantur, aub dicione hujua Apostolic© Cbriali Eccloaio a uuno 
ct in perpctuum ease atquo periiatere pepoaciati, lubque priv^egio* Apoatolico 
Bcdia promuniri optasti, vokia religionia tu» farontca,^ ita pontificalia 
cenauro libranien adbibemua, ut ct epiacopua loci qui o propinquo eorum eat, 
quoquo aunt socundum sacroa canonoa inquii*endo nou noglegat, et niona- 
cbica modoatia ac monaaterialia ceiiaua incoucuaaua atquo iDdiminulua 
eziatat. Idcoquo, auctoritate Beati Petri Apoatolorum principia, cujua noa 
divina digiialio tico ct miuiaterio fungi diaposuit, atotuimua atquo decern- 
iimia, juxta Tcatr© religionia votum, aub privilegio Imjua ApoatoUc© 
CUriati Hcclcai© idem* venorabilia mooosleria, donee Deo jubento pcrstiie- 
lint, permanorc. Loci vero epiacopua qui o vicioo monaatenii eiadem con- 
jungilur, ordinandi preabytenrm toI diaoonem,* quom videlicet congrogatio 
servorum Dei ibidem conatilutadelcgeritatquepopoacerit, facultatemtantum- 
modo haboat; ut congrogatio quidem eligat quern babitura^ cat aacerdotem, 
Deo amabilia autem epiacopua quequo aint Deo* canooice porquironda, 
tauquam Deo de hoc rationem reddilurua, exquirat. Similiter, ai Abbatam 
do hoc anoulo migrare contigerit, idem vidnua epiacopua alium pro oo 
ordinot quom videlicet congrogatio de corpore auo delegerint, et non exlra- 
neum cia noleotibua auperinferre audeat: aed ol ai culpoa, quod nbsit, 
quaa aacri canones abdicant eoa perpetroaao cognovent, ut ecclwiaaticuo 
pr©Bul commoneat et increpare non differat, cctcnim in rebua vcl dwpen- 
aatione rerum monaaterii, nulli epiacoponira, prcabytororoni, vel diaco- 
Dorum, vel cujualibet ccclcaioaticc ordinia lieentiam damua inquircre vel 
cognoacere, vel pro hoc eia insolentiaa aliquaa irrogare. Et, ut aummatim 
noalri decreti doaignetur iotcudo, qu® ad canonicam pertinent curam epi^ 
copua loci procuret inqulrere, qu© ad rem et dispensationem mouaateru 
perdnent, religioaua Abba* qui pro tempore fuerit cum prapoaito auo 
prioriboa congregadonia, ut providerint, expedire dUponatixr, acientea^ quod 
ai quiaquam ausu temerario contra hujua noatri privilegialia dccred cen- 
Buram, quod cum auctoritate Bead Petri Apoatolon^ principia pronoul- 
gavimua,* in toto vel in parte convellere temptaverit, canonicia onimad- 
veraionibua subjaoebit. Bene valeto. 

i Vo^tur, HS. In other parts of these documents, where 

* Privilecii, MS. occara. The sense, boirevor, appears 

* foreodemf here to require de eow 

* Sic. This word is in precisely the * Sic, 

same contracted form as found repeatedly * Sie. 


ABCHAEOLOQICAL NOTES MADE DUBING A TOUE IN BELGIUM, 
WESTEEN GEEMANY, AND FEANCE. 

Bt 3 . 0 . WESTWOOD, U.A., FXJ., 4o. 

1 BEQ leave to offer to the members of the Archmological 
Institute the following memoranda, chiefly relative to pro- 
gothic art, made in the autumn of 1860, in Belgium, Western 
Germany, aud the north-east of France. They may bo 
considered as supplemental to my Archaeological ifotes 
made in Denmark, Prussia, and Holland, already published 
in the Journal of the Institute.^ 

In the first place it may be mentioned, as a circumstance 
proving the great degree of interest taken at the present 
day in archseological matters, .that, in almost all the cities 
and towns visited in my journey, the cathedrals and piinci- 
pal churches, the museums aud hotels de ville, are at the 
present time imdergoing, or have recently undergone, e^cten- 
sive renovations. The east end of the Cathedral of St. 
Gudulc, the Hotel de Ville and the Museum at Brussels, the 
Cathedral at Bruges, the Church of St. Jacques and the 
Bishop^s Palace at Liege, the eastern pai't of the Cathedral 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the western choir of the Cathedral at 
Mayence and the Museum at that city, the Cathedrals at 
Strasburg, Metz, and Treves, the Basilica 'at the latter city, 
the choir of the Cathedral of N6tre Dame, and the nave of 
tho Abbey Church of St. Germain des Prfes, Paris, with 
numerous buildings of minor importance, may be mentioned 
ns affording instances of this zeal for restoration. How far, 
however, much that has already been done, and is now iu 
progress, is in the right direction, I will not attempt to 
determine. 

The Library at Brussels did not prove so rich iu eai*ly 
illuminated MSS. as I had hoped to have found it, from the 
gi*eat fame of the Burgundian library which it possesses. Fac- 


> Arebaol. Jours, to]. xtL pp. 192, S96. 
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simQes made by Count Horace 

of tho finest MSS. have been pubbsbed by MM. La Croix 
and Ser6, in tbe Moyen Age et la Eenaissance. The 
following, however, deserve especi^ mention. 

No 18,725 is a 4to. Evangebstianum, probably of the 
eighth century. The first page is of purple vellum, with a 
fi^e of one of the Evangelists, seated, wntmg his gospel ; 
it w rather rudely drawn, and painted in thick 
Opposite to this is a page contamii^ figui-es of the foui 
Ev^gelists, with their symbolical emble^ ; these figures ai o 
of si^ size, but drawn with wonde^ spint and m an 
excellent classical style. Unfortunately a 
defaced. I much regret not to have been able to copy this 

page, but as my visit was made during va^tion in September, 

ft^as only by the courtesy of the chief librarian that I was 
Ihl io inVet tbe MSS. even for a short time. The same 
cause also in other places rendered my journey 
ful than it would have been at any other period of the year. 
This hint may bo of service to future teunsts. 

No 9428 is another copy of the Gospels wntten m the 
eleventh or twelfth century, with part of the leav^ stoed 
Durnle * there arc many small golden • i 

foliated in the German style of the MSS. of St. Udahich. 
This MS. contmns a number of interesting mmatures, 
measuring about 5in. by 4in noj^ however, 
rather coarsely colored in thick body-co ors. In the illumi¬ 
nation representing the Crucifixion, the Saviour appea s 
voung and beardless, the feet are separately atteched to the 
cross^and the garments reach to tbe feet, which rest upon 
S^’acramenta! chaUce. Tho cross itself l^ai^ ^he ungual 
inscription—" Foderunt manus mcas ct pedes raeos deuume- 
raverunt.” The Blessed Virgin and St. John s^d at the 
sides, and sol and Imia as busts, with drapep drawn over 
their faces to indicate weeping, form circular medaihons 

above the arms of the cross. ,. , t j‘j * * 

Another copy of the Gospels, of which I did not 

number, contains miniatures of tbe 

writing tbeir Gospels; the architectm-e is in Roman^que 
style and the borders are formed of interlaced riband 
patterns in the Anglo-Saxon, or rather the Franco-Saxon, 

“ The Bm-guiidian Psalter, No. 9222, a MS. of the thirteenth 
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century, is ornamented with miniatures, 6 in. in height; the 
Sgures are drawn with great freedom, and occupy nearly the 
whole height of the drawing. The miniature representing 
the incredulity of St. Thomas is remarkably well designed; 
the countenances are marked by great individuality of ex¬ 
pression, especially those of the Doubter and St. Peter, 
whilst the attitude of the Saviour is remarkably fine. The 
Temptation occupies a single miniature in three divisions. 

A copy of the Decalogues of Pope Gregory, a MS. of the 
twelfth century, contains an interesting miniature of the saint; 
the Holy Spirit, in form of a dove, appears seated on his shouh 
der, and whispering in his ear. The mitre is low. The scribe 
seated in front, holds his tablets in his left hand, whilst with 
the right he extends a long pointed stylo towards St. Gregory. 

The MSS. 629, and 330 d. contain a Latin poem, of which 
only the first 840 lines remain, with the title—“Do hello 
Normannico seu do acquisitione Anglim per Gulielmum 
Ducem Normanniae”—-attributed to Wido, or Guido, bishop 
of Amiens from 1059 to 1075. It has been printed in the 
Monum. Hist. Brit. p. 856 ; by Michel, Chroniques Angl. 
Norm. tom. iii., and by Dr. Gil^ for the Caxtou Society. 
The preface or premium, in which the names indicated by 
initials have been supplied as here given, commences thus— 

Quern probitos celebrut, sapiontia muait ct ornut, 

Brigct et docoret, L(an/raiicuin) W(i(Io) salutat. 

I was unfortunately unable to see a very interesting copy 
of the Gospels written for the German Emperor Otho IIL, 
a great patron of religious art, in tho beginning of the 
seventeenth century, now in the library of the Bollaudist 
Fathers at Brussels. The commencement of each Gospel 
in this beautiful MS. is highly decorated, occupying an entfro 
page ; that of St. John, for instance, is inscribed within 
a foliated framework of Eomanesque design, each of the 
four sides bearing a squai-e medallion; in these medallions 
ai*e the emblems of the four Evangelists; tlie great In (at 
the commencement of the first chapter) occupying the centre 
compartment, with a central medallion beai*ing the Agnus 
Dei. As a well authenticated example, with a fixed date, 
this MS. monte careful examination, affording the means of 
comparison with other productions of early German art. 
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The Museum of Paintings at Brussels has been re-arranged, 
and noTv occupies the whole of the three sides of the build¬ 
ing in which it is placed. I was archseologically interested 
in the small painting No. 388, representing the symbols of 
the Blessed Virgin. The upper part of the picture bears 
the inscription—(Tota) pulchra es et arnica mea (et macula 
non est in te); beneath are the sun and moon. The sym¬ 
bols are as follows—1, Electa ut sol ; 2, Pulchrior luna (the 
Latter ordinarily is written pulchra ut luna) ; 3, Stella Maris; 
4, Porta cceli—sometimes inscribed Porta clausa; 5, Plantatio 
rose ; 6, Aculeata cedrus—more properly, Exaltata cedrus ; 
“ exalted as a cedar in Lebanon ; ” 7, Puteus aqu» viventis; 
8, {H)ortusconclusus; 9, Lilium inter spinas j 10, Jesse virga; 
11, Turris David; 12, Speculum sine macula; 13, Civitas 
Dei; 3 4, Fous (h)ortor{um) ; 15, Floreat oliva (?) speciosa 
in capit(e); each attribute being represented by a figure of 
its respective emblem. The Temple of Solomon, the far- 
spreading plantain, the cypress pointing to licaven, and the 
scaled book, are the only other symbols of the Virgin which 
arc not introduced in this interesting picture. An ivory 
carving of the sixteenth century, in the collection of tlio Rev. 
Walter Sneyd, contains representations of the various symbols 
almost identical with those in this picture at Brussels. 

Tlie Arch®ological Museum, which was until lately kept 
in the Gallery of Paintings, has been removed to the Armoury 
in the Porto de Hal, at Sie southern extremity of the city. 
It is of considerable extent, and contains a highly interesting 
and instructive collection of objects. Here is a brass font 
from Tirlemont, of the middle of the twelfth century; the bowl 
measures about 20 in. in height, and 26 in diameter, at the 
upper edge; it is rounded at the bottom, and rests upon 
lions, on which angels arc riding. Around the top is an 
arcade of rounded arches, about 9 in. high, the columns 
being represented as spirally twisted. Beneath the arches 
are represented the following subjects in considerable relief: 
the Baptism of Christ, who appears as a child half immersed 
in the water, the Baptist standing at the right side, and the 
Holy Ghost as a dove occupying the upper part of the space 
beneath the arch ; the Agnus Dei, with an Angel in the upper 
part of the arch; the Saviour seated in glory, with the 
s 3 rmbol 8 of the Evangelists at the sides; the Crucifixion, 
with the soldiers bearing the sponge and spear at the sides; 
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St. Peter; St. Paul; a bishop, supposed to be St. Germanus, 
and St. Andrew. The following inscription gives the year 
1149 as the date of this interesting font:— anno Dominick 

INCARNATIONIS M® O’ QUADRAQESIMO NONO REONANTE CTJNRADO 



DratPantlnUiAlfnaKixnofAxttlquIttMfttBniMdia. Dftto nboufc llfiO. 
llilcht 9t tb« bo*l kbgai SO to ah n iknetcr St lacht^ 


EPISCOPO HENRICO II. DB DIONANTE MARCHIONB 8EPTENNI 
ooDEPfiiDO. On the lip or margin of the bowl,— + crtstus 
PONS TITE PONTEM SIC OONDIDIT ISTVM + VT NISI PER MEDEUM 
{sic) MISERI REDEAMUS IPSVM. The lowcr part of the 
font, resembling a bowl, is slightly ornamented with a waved 
branching pattern, and bears the following inscription on 
the band running beneath the arcade— ^verbo acoedentb ad 
BLEMpwM PIDEI 8A0RAMENTUM. It IS probable, from the 
inscription accompanying the date, that this remarkable font 
was cast at Dinant {Ihonante), the great emporium of metal¬ 
work in the Middle ages. The inscriptions are in uncial 
characters, letters being often conjoined together. They 
are here printed in exlenso; in the original several words are 
contracted. The figures are rudely designed* 


’ Tl>u font is Sgnrod in ScltMpken’i 
"Tt4$ot da rortauctan on Bel^qae,” 


I>1.28, pp. 19,20; and it ia daacribad in 
Didroaa Anaales, tom. p. 188,1859. 
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There are some interestiug ivory carvings in this Museum, 
including a small oblong chdsse or reliquary of the twelfth 
century, in shape of a llomanesquc church, with two towers 
at eacli end. The sides are occupied by aisles with roimded 
arches, and beneath these six apostles, figures of small size, 
are represented on each side ; whilst at one end the Virgin 
and Child with two saints of much lai'ger proportions, and, at 
the other end, the Saviour seated in glory with the Evangelistic 
symbols, ai-e carved in full rehef. Hei*e is also an octagonal 
ivory cup of the same date, with full-length figures of saints, 
in a stylo apparently not uncommon on the banks of the 
Rhine. There are also sevoi*al small ivory plaques with reli¬ 
gious subjects, of the Cotliic period, but of no peculiar merit, 
and there are two very fine cups of tUo Renaissance period. 

Amongst the fibula? of the early historic period are 
some of considerable interest, from their resemblance to 
Anglo-Saxon relics of the same kind; amongst these No. 
312, with spiral ornaments, and No. 318, resembling circular 
brooches found in Kent, may be especially mentioned. 

At Liege, in consequence of my visit 


r-';r(n 


occurring iu vacation, I was unable to 
seo any of tlio fine MSS. preserved in 
the University Library. The Romanesque 
church of St. BartUplomew in this city 
possesses a bronze font of great interest, 
and of far higher artistic merit than that 
in the Biussels Museum ; it is also con¬ 
siderably larger. It is cylindrical, resting 
on a base surrounded by twelve bulls, 
symbolising, as appears by the iuscription 
accompanying them, tho twelve apostles. 

There is doubtless an allusion to the sea 
of brass iu the court of Solomon's Tem¬ 
ple. Around the outside are sculptured 
in very high relief, and in a very masterly 
style, the five following scenes : st, 

1. St. John the Baptist preaching to Joim tiw 
the publicans and the soldiers; there are ottoiii*. 

four figures, of which one, a young soldier, is very beau¬ 
tifully designed; the accompanying woodcut is from a 
slight sketch of this figure. This subject is thus inscribed— 
Facite ergo fructus dignos peniteutie. 


VOL. xvin. 


n n 
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2. St. John baptising two Jews in the River Jordan.— 
Ego VOS baptiso in aqua, venit autem fortior me post me. 

3. The baptism of Christ. The Saviour is represented of 
small size, half immersed in the River Jordan, which rises in 
the centre of the composition like a small mountmn; the 
Baptist stands on the left side, and the “ Angeli ministrau- 
tes,” as designated by the inscription, on the right. The 
Eternal Father is represented above looking down, as if from 
a rainbow, and the Holy Ghost descends as a dove on the 
head of the Saviour.—Ego a to debeo baptizari et tu venis 
ad me. 

4. The baptism of Cornelius the centurion by St. Peter.— 
Cecidit Spiritus Sanctus super omnes qui audiebant verbum. 

5. The baptism of the Philosopher Uraton at Ephesus, by 
St. John. On an open hook in the hand of the Evangelist is 
inscribed—Ego te baptize in nomine Patris, et Pilii, et Spiri¬ 
tus Sancti, Amen. 

In the last two groups each of the figures is immersed to tlic 
breast in a circular font, and the blessing of God is represented 
by a hand issuing from a rainbow above, with the fingers 
extended according to the Roman mode of benediction, and 
with a triple ray of light emanating from the out-stretched 
hand. Fortunately the period and place of the execution of 
this font, as well as tlie artist’s name, arc exactly known ; it 
was wrought at Dinant by Lambert Patras, in the year 1112. 
It is very desirable that a cast of so important a monument 
of art should bo obtained for our National Museum at South 
Kensington. A detailed account, with engravings of some 
of the groups, is given by Didrou in liis Annales Arclidolo- 
giques, tome v., p. 21, as well as by Cahier and Martin in the 
Melanges Archfeologiques, vol. iv., in which other portions 
aie figined; the woodcuts in the latter work are, however, 
nob satisfactory. 

The Cathedral of Aix-la-ChapcUo is a perfect museum of 
mediffival art, and perhaps nowhere can a collection of the 
same extent be found, with so many excellent examples of 
good workmanship. “In the year 796" (according to the 
old clu-onicler Eginhard) “ our lord Charles built in the palace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle a woudi*ou8 fair minster. He enriched it 
with gold and silver, and ornamented it with doors and 
balustrades of bronze. Ho ordered pillars and marble to be 
brought from Ravenna and Rome for its construction.” The 
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building vibs completed in 804, but it was plundered by the 
Normans in 881, and, although restored by that great patron 
of art, Otho III., portions were destroyed by fire in 1146, 
and it suffered from a like calamity three times in the thir¬ 
teenth century. Frederick Barbarossa was another munificent 
donor to the church in the middle of the twelfth century. 
The central or octagonal portion of the church, with a double 
tier of arches supported by beautiful granite and marble 
pillars originally brought from Ravenna, is the work of 
Charlemagne, whoso tomb was exactly in the centre, as indi¬ 
cated at the present time by a large slab of black marble 
bearing the simple inscription— caboiX) maoko ; within the 
vault beneath this slab tbe great emperor was found, seated 
on a marble throne, clothed in imperial robes, and 
wearing imperial insignia. A book of the Gospels lay 
open on his knees, and a pendant ornament with a piece 
of the time cross, which he had always worn, was on his 
breast. 

The marble throne found in the tomb is now preserved in 
the middle of the gallery, which extends around the octagonal 
part of the church ; it is placed at the west end, looking int 
the choir. It is a massive seat, with rectangular panels, 
destitute of ornament, and is elevated on several steps. It 
is said that when discovered it was covered with plates of 
gold, which are now kept in the sacristy, and form the back¬ 
ground of the closet in which the great silver gilt reliquary 
of Frederick II. is preserved. ‘ These plates, with which 
subsequently the marble chair was covered on occasion of the 
coronations of the emperors, are, with one exception, of rec¬ 
tangular form, about 9 inches by 7, and arc elaborately 
wrought with scenes of the Passion. In the upper row arc 
represented, 1, Christ riding into Jerusalem; Zaccheus in the 
sycamore tree, which is generally introduced in this scene, is 
liere omitted; 2, the last supper, Judas dipping his hand 
with that of Christ in the cup (not a dish); 3, Christ washing 
the feet of the disciples ; 4, Christ praying in the garden and 
awakening his three disciples. In the middle row appear, 
5, Peter cutting off the ear of the high priest’s servant, and 
Judas kissing the Saviour, witli a multitude bearing torches 
and staves ; and, 6, the Flagellation. In the lower row are 
represented, 7, Christ seated, and three Jews offering him 
mock homage; 8, Christ led away by two Jews, his hands 
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tied by a rope; 9, the Crucifixion, ^vith Longinus and the 
sponge bearer at the sides of the cross, and busts, represent¬ 
ing sol and luna, Treeping, over the arms; 10, the iwo Marys 
at the sepulchre; the angel appears seated on the door, which 
is placed in a slanting position; the sepulchre is in form of a 
Byzantine church with a rounded cupola; the soldiers appe^ir 
on the ground to the left. The central plate is larger than 
the othei's, and oval; upon this is seen tlio Saviour enthroned 
in glory, young and beai’dless (although in tlie preceding 
scenes he appears aged, Tvith a short beard), the Virgin on 
one side, and St. Michael vanquishing the dragon on the 
other; the Evangelistic symbols form four circular medallions 
at the sides.' If these plates be really of the time of Charle¬ 
magne, they are doubtless of the highest importance os early 
works of art. I should rather, however, be inclined to refer 
them to the eleventh or twelfth century. They evidently 
exhibit a considerable share of Byzantine influence in tho 
designs ; as, for instance, in the group of the Apostles in tho 
fifth scene, where the heads only are seen, being ranged 
above one another, as in Gi'eek miniatures. The figures arc 
generally short and thick in their forms ; they all exhibit a 
classical feeling, and are destitute of those exaggerations 
visible in early French or English designs of such subjects. 

TJie feet of tho emperor when the tomb was opened arc said 
to have rested on a splendid sarcophagus of Parian marble, 
now preserved in a chamber adjoining the organ galleiyr, and 
stated to have been tho tomb in which tho remains of tho 
Emperor Augustus had been deposited. It was given to 
Charlem^o by Pope Leo UL, and is finely sculptured with 
a bas-relief of the Rape of Proserpine. On the right side of 
the sculpture Proserpine is seen carried off* in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, whilst on the left side vringed dragons 
attack a group of females. The Book of the Gospels found 
on the knees of Charlemagne was written on purple vellum 
with golden letters, of which a specimen was given by 
Wauley, Cat. MSS. reg. pi. xii. 1. Tho rich cover displayed a 
figure of tho Virgin and Child in the centre, with tho Evange¬ 
listic symbols at the angles. It is now preserved with some 
of tlio other imperial relics at Vienna. Some, however, still 


^ Cologne. They hare been mouldea by 

tbo modeller Fiecber of Aix*la-Cbai»llc. muuiueu uy 
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remain at Aix-la-Claapelle. The ivory hunting horn at Aix, 
said to have been presented to Charlemagne by Haroun al 
Kaschid, is large and heavy. It is but slightly ornamented, 
having two narrow sculptured bands near the mouthpiece ; 
the other extremity has a broad band of arabesque scroll-work, 
within which are rudely represented three or four quadru¬ 
peds of large size, carved in veiy low relief. The couteau 
dc chasse of the emperor is also here preserved, enclosed in 
an embossed leather case; the designs aie composed of 
foliated arabesques, not inelegantly designed, with beasts and 
birds interspersed in the scrolls of the ornament. Some of 
the ornaments are several times repeated, and probably they 
wore impressed by means of a stamp. It bears an inscrip¬ 
tion in letters of tho Anglo-Saxon form— h byrhtsioe mec 
FECIT. 

The pulpit, placed on the south side at the entrance of the 
choir, is one of the most elaborate objects in the Cathedral. 
It is of silver gilt, and was presented, as stated in an inscrip¬ 
tion round the upper and lower edges, by the Emperor 
Henry II., in 1002. It is ornamented with crystals, gems, 
enamels, &c., arranged in three scries of squai*o compart¬ 
ments. In the centre is a figure of Charlomagno in high 
relief, holding a model of the church ; on either side is a 
large agate cup and saucer inserted in two of the side com¬ 
partments. In an oval medallion in the middle compart¬ 
ment of the lower row is a figure of tho Saviour enthroned 
in glory, holding the book of the Gospels. But tho most 
remarkable parts of the pulpit arc six carved ivories of tho 
classical period, about nine inches high by six wide. These 
represent,—1, an emperor on horecback in classical costume, 
tho body cased in armour, aud the thighs covered with the 
skirt of ornamented pendants, frequently seen attached to 
the loi'ica; he is engaged in spearing a panther, wliicli is 
also attacked by a dog; two angels in the upper part support 
a crown ; 2, a full-length figure of the same emperor, with 
genii above, aud a dog and a cock at his feet; 3, a fully 
draped female standing figure, with small genii, resembling 
satyrs, at the sides; in her right hand she holds the model of 
a ship, and in her left the model of a temple, resting on the 
top of a cornucopia; 4, a naked seated female figure, with 
sea gods and attendant nymphs ; 5 and 6, two fiill-length 
naked male figures of Bacchus [1] surrounded by arabesques 
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of vine branches, and bunches of grapes, amongst -which 
animals and genii are sporting. These ivories are doubtless 
the most ancient relics preserved in the cathedral, and, 
although not equal in merit to the fine female figure in the 
Hotel de Cluny, arc certainly very important memorials of 
classic Art. I was not able to procure casts of them at Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; M. Didron, however, possesses an excellent set 
of plaster copies. MM. Cahier and Martin have given an 
elabomte accoimt of these ivories, in the Melanges Archeo- 
logiques, vol. iv., and have endeavoured to explain their 
object. The whole are carefully represented by Weerth. 

A small pectoral cross, preserved in the Treasury at Aix, 
and measuring 2^ inches long, is stated to have been pre- 
sented by Pope Leo HI. to Charlemagne, and to have been 
constantly worn by the emperor, having been found upon 
his breast in his tomb. It bears on one side a figure of the 
Crucifixion; the other is ornamented with three diamonds 
and four pearls, and in the centre is a piece of the true 
cross. An account of this cross is given by Cahier and 
Martin, MHanges Arch. vol. i., where it is figured. 

A more important cross is that stated to have been given 
to the church by Lothaire I. at his coronation in a.d. 817. 
It is figured by Cahier and Martin, as well as by Weerth, 
and is beautifully wrought, about two feet high, decorated 
with many precious stones, and has in the centre, on one side, 
a large cameo portrait of the Emperor Augustus. The actual 
matrix of the seal of Lothaire is fixed on the lower part; 
it is an oval intaglio, an imperial laureated head, with the in¬ 
scription, + XPB ADiWA HEOTHAKiVii EEO.' On thc Other side 


’ Tbit remarktbit teal of LoUuiiro (M 
kiog of Lombardy I) it probably the oaly 
exbtmg example of a matrix of ita period 
and dots. Kameroat impraaiont «Utt 
of seala of tbo earlier impertal aertea; 
ihcT liara beea figarod by Heioooeiua 
aad other autbora, and alao ia tbo 
El^mcata da Paldograpbie, by N. de 
WaiUy, tom. ii., pL A., whore may be teen 
the Malt of Charlamagoe, Louis Is Dd* 
bonoairo, father of Lothaire, and tha 
Boat of Lothaire himsalf, aa emperor. 
An improaeloa of e teal utod him m 
king, and bearing the tamo iotoriptioa 
as that giroQ aboTO, is appended to a 
docomeutatAix : it it daocribed by Dr. 
IloemorBOehDer, in Die Siegel der 
deutech«uKaiter,p.l3. Thitee^bet the 
head laureated, beardless, profile to ri^ t. 


The iotegUo atteebed to the oross at A ix it 
npnarenujr os crystal; tho head to the 
neat; it it Mt in a rim of metal oa 
which it the iateription. The head, u 
on the CarloTingian teals of the early 
•eriea, may be regarded at aa imitation 
of an antique imperial butt, not a por> 
trait of tho personage by whom tho seal 
was used. See Sir F. Maddon't remarks 
on seals set with genu of tbit aatique 
typo, Arch. Joum. toL xL p. 266. 
Lothaire was aMociatod in tho imperial 
dignity with hit father in 817; hebeenmo 
king of Lombardy 820; king in part of 
Franca 840, when he succeeded hit 
fathw. According to the Art de Vdrif. 
▼oL il part 2, p. 94, he was crowned by 
Pascal L on Eoster-day, 823. (A. W.) 
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is represented the cruciBed Savioui’; the figure of Our Lord 
is very tall and slender, the head is seen sideways falling upon 
the breast, bocarded, with long hair, destitute of nimbus ; the 
arms are long and straight; the body draped from the 
middle to below the knees; the feet, nailed separately, rest 
on the scabeUumi above the head is the inscription— hic 
EST nio NAZARBJTVS EEX IVDEOETM —followed by a semi¬ 
colon, and three dots in a triangle ; the two letters h have 
the transverse bar extending to the left beyond the first 
upright stroke. The name of the Saviour is singularly con¬ 
tracted—Hlc—. Above the inscription the hand of God, 
holding a circular wreath, is extended from a crescent; a 
dove, with closed wings, being represented within the wreath. 
A serpent is entwined round the cross beneath the scabellum. 
At the end of the left arm of the cross is a figure of sol 
draped, with a circular fibuLi on the right shoulder, and 
veiling his face with his cloak, which is spotted with stars 
and dots arranged in triangles, the head surmounted with 
waved flames. At the end of the right arm is a similar 
figure of lima, weeping, the head covered with a crescent. 
It is worthy of notice that the gi'ound at the foot of the 
cross is treated in tho same conventional manner as on llic 
gold plates above described. 

Two of tho MSS. presciTed in the sacristy of tho Cathe¬ 
dral are of great interest. Botli are copies of tho Gospels. 
One, written in the eighth century, contains an illumina¬ 
tion, in which are represented the four Evangelists, drawn 
in a most spirited manner and colored in thick body-colors, 
entirely in tho Koman style ; the other is a MS. of the end 
of the tentli century, and contains several illuminations, of 
Avhich the most important is the apotheosis of Otho III., who 
died in tho year 1002. A copy of this is given by Hefner, 
Trachten, 1st divis. pi 48. It is there stated that the MS. 
had been given to the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle by that 
emperor, and was then in the possession of the Canon 
d’Orsbach. It appeal's, however, from a statement by MM. 
Cabier and Martin,' that this MS. had been seen by the two 
Benedictines at Epternach, near Triives, and that it then bore 
on its cover an ivory •daquQ with figui*es of Otho II. and 
his queen Theophania.* This ‘plaqm is now at the Hotel de 


1 H^aagos Arcb. 1 .185. 


3 Voyage Li«5nure, ii. p. 2S7. 
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Cluny at Paris, and it lias been accurately figured in Les 
Arts Somptuaires. As, however, the figure of the emperor 
in the illumination differs from that upon the plaque, and 
agrees with that in the MS., No. 38, in the Royal Libmry at 
Munich,' in which aro allegorical representations inscribed 
—ROMA, OALLIA, GIRUAXIA («c), and SLATONIA, the last- 
named country having been conquered by Otho III., MM. 
Cahier and Martin consider that the illuminations, both in 
the Aix-la-Chapelle Gospels and the Munich MS., No. 38, 
represent Otho III., not Otho II. The former of these 
MSS. contains anotlier interesting illumination facing that of 
the apotheosis of the Emperor Otho, and representing the 
scribe Liutharius offering his work,* and inscribed—HOO 
AUGUSTE LIBRO TIBI COR M IXDUAT OTTO : QUBlt BE LIOTHARIO 

TB 8USCBPISSB MEMENTO.* Both thcse ifSS. are enclosed 
in silver-gilt covers, splendidly ornamented witli precious 
stones. One of them ^so bears on its front side a Byzantine 
ivoiy carving, with a half-length figure of the Virgin and 
Child, surrounded by chased silver-gilt plates, representing 
the Bii th, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of the Saviour, 
evidently contompoiary with the large plates used for cover¬ 
ing the coronation throne of the emperors, described above, 
the third of these scenes being almost identical in design in 
both monuments. The other side is ornamented with 
anotlier Byzantine ivory carving, containing the busts of 
foiu* saints, suimounted with chasings of the four Evangelists, 
seated and writing. 

An ivory situla, or vessel for holy water, apparently of 
the eleventh century, is used at Aix-la-Chapelle as the 
support of a silver-^t book-stand, hearing a figure of St. 
Matthew in the Byzantine manner. Tho cup is decorated 
with about seventy precious stoue.s ; it is about eight indies 
high, octagonal in form, and displays two rows of figures, 
separated by a band of precious stones, those in the upper 
row consisting of a king seated, holding the globe and 
sceptro; two prelates seated, each with tho right hand 
raised in the gestm-e of benediction; and five bishops 
standing, holding pastoral staves. In the lower row ai‘e 
eight warrioi*s armed with speai-s and shields, each standing 

1 This u given in pert hj Hofucr, iActoi*Uyropro 800 tadbjFocr*ter. 
Trachteo, 1st divis. pi. 7, but u the poi'- - This dittwing is oUo copied by Hcf* 

tmit of Hearjr II. It is much more satis- ncr, p). ij. 
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before an open door of a castle or of the building which is 
seen in the upper part above their heads. The rim of the 
vessel is ornamented with a row of small arabes<^es and 
ffrotesques, and with two largo human heads, to which the 
handle was doubtless attached. A figure of this curious 
binitiei' has been given by Didron, Annalos Archcologiques, 
tome xix. pp. 78,103, by whom the figures have been su^ 
posed to represent an imperial or oecumenic council. A 
more elaborate representation has also been published by 
Weerth, tab. xxxiii. 

The two leaves of an ivory diptych aro also hero pre¬ 
served, measuring 12 inches by 5 inches, each containing threo 
scenes of the life of Clirist, including the Last Supper, the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, and Christ blessing his disciples. 
The proportions of these figures are very short and robust, 
and the treatment very inartistic. Each scene is surrounded 
by a foliated border, as usual in German ivory carvings 

previous to the twelfth century.* 

The great corona suspended over the giavo of Charlemagne 
was presented by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and 
Beatrix, his wife, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, in 116 j. 
It is of gilt copper, highly ornamented with enapicls, ch^od 
work, engi-avings of veiy curious character, and inscription, 
wliich merit a careful examination, both from their beautiful 
execution and well authenticated date. These, as well as 
the two great silver gilt reliquaries, have been very elaborately 
engraved in detail by Cabier and Martm, and also by 

Weertb. , . c 

I regret that I was notable satisfactorily to ermine one oi 

the largo silver gilt reliquaries, measuring 2i feet m height, 
containing, in a polished crystal vase, tho s^caUed 
girdle of our Lord, both ends of which are brought together 
ia the seal of Constantino the Great. On one of the ^eos 
. is the portrait of St. Helena, and on tho other are those of 
Constantine and his empress. 

. M«.y of a.. pwoioM obj«l. 

linoe tii«w not«i were writUa, be«a BliMnUudoa. 

{To ie oOH^Mtied.] 
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KOTICE OF MltWNS OF A EOUHD CHURCH WITH SEMICIRCULAR 
APSE, Etf THE PARISH OP ORPHIR, ORKNEY. 


nr OBOBOB PBTRIB, Couu Uc». 8. A. Soot. 


The very remarkable ruin now to be described stands in 
the churchyard of the parish of Orphir, Orkney, immedi¬ 
ately opposite to, and within a few feet the door of the 
present parish church. Its peculiar appearance attracted 
my attention several years ago, and at that time I made 
a sketch and measurements of the ruins, and forwarded 
copies to Sir Henry Drydon, Bart., who on a subsequent 
occasion accompanied me to Orphir, and measured the mins 
with me. 

The churchyard is near to the sea-shore, and tlie imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood abounded with numerous traces of 
ancient buildings, which are believed to be the remains of 
the palace of Jarl Paul, who lived at Orphir in the twelfth 
century. During some excavations, which were made about 
1859, close to the outside of the churchyard wall, groat 
quantities of bones of various domestic animals were found, 
and amongst them were jawbones of dogs and cats in great 
abundance. The farmer who is tenant of the farm adjoining 
the churchyard, and his servants, who had made the exca¬ 
vations, informed me that they had found some hundred or 
more jawbones of dogs and Cats, and I can readily believe 
it, for, when on a visit to the place, two years ago, witli 
Dr. George W. Dasent, author of Burnt Njal,” I picked up 
in a few minutes several amongst the rubbish. 

There can be no doubt that the ruins are those of a cir¬ 
cular church, with a semi-circular apse.* A gentleman who 


• Rev. J. L. Pstik, In hit nokoe oa giren tbit at tb« mort timpld and uiclent 

circular ehurchet, in this Tolumo, luu type. Ue cites seroral exaiDples of this 
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had seen the present church in the coxirse of erection, in 
1829, assured me that the remains of the wall attached to the 
apse were circular, and extended beneath the foundations of 
the parish church; and even now they, can be traced up to 
its side walls, beneath which they disappear. 

In the old Statistical Account of tho parish of Orphir, there 
is the following account of the ruins :— 

“ In the churchyard are the remains of an ancient build¬ 
ing, called the Giith House, to which gi’cat antiquity is 



Tbo Olrtb HooM, OrkDOy. Grenxad.plu ortb«nihi% with (bs ApM. 

ascribed. It is a rotundo 18 ft. in diameter, and 20 ft. high, 
open at top, and on tho east side is a vaulted concavity, 
where probably the altar stood, with a slit in the wall to 

eirciilar ]>]«), without r*coBM8, ezeopt thit Kotie^ tbit ia Irekiid, aceordiog 

tin apM or iwcb, and gires a ground- to Dr. Potria, do church of ciroolw or of 

S ian of the <^1^1 at Altenfurt, near octagonal form appears to have been 

brember^ which ia prociacly riniilar andautlj ereetod. Eocles. Arohit. of 

to that of the diurcb at Orphir. Sea p. Ireland, Eaaay on tho Oti^D of Round 

102, aitle. It may dcoerro noUc^ in Towers, tc., p, IdO. 

connexion with the curious subject of 
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admit the light; two-thirds of it have been taken dow to 
repair the parish church. The walls are thick, and consist 
of stones strongly cemented with lime.”* 

The measurements wliich I have taken so far verify those 
given in the old Statistical Account, for I make the diameter 
to be about 18ft. 10 in. The walls have certainly been 
built with very strong mortar. 

The remains of the circular wall Of the church are 
3 ft. 10 in. thick. They extend only to about 8 ft. on each 
side of the apse, and there is no appearance of door or 
window. The wall of the apse is 2 ft. 9 in. thick. The 
interaal measurement of the apse is as follows;—width in 
front, 7 ft. 1 in.; height, 7^ ft.; depth, backwards to the 
window, 7 ft. 1 in. The sole of the window is 1 ft. 6 in. 



laterior efthe UMdoorcftlte pnaeat PtriaJi Chord). 


above the present level of the ground inside the apse. The 
opening of the window is 3 ft. high and 1 ft. wide. The 
frame for the glass has been 1 ft. from the outside, and the 
splay of the window gives a width of 1 ft. 6^ in. on the out¬ 
side, and 1ft. 7^ in. on the inside. The height of the 
window, including the splay, is, on the inside, 3 ft. 7 in., and 
on the outside 3 ft. 6 in. The distance from the ground to 
the spring of the arch of the apse is 4 ft. 6 in. on one side, 
and 4 ft. 3 in. on the other. The window is a few inches 
towards the north side from the centre of the wall of the 
apse, and looks eastward. The whole height of the apse. 


* Sinclair’a SUt. Acc. to), xiz. p. 417. 
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measuring from the level of the groimd on the inside to the 
top of the rain outside, is about 11 ft. 

The church has, evidently, from the name which it still 
bears, been the “Gyrth,” or sanctuary for the district in 
former days. * 

Eirhoally July, 1861. 


* Qjrth, as used hy old ScoUisU 
vrlters, ti^lfied protectioo, in a general 
seoM; also a saaotuai^ or asjlum, as in 
Stst Rob. II. Tho word lus boon de- 
riTod frota A. S. gird, au ondoeure; or 
from ^Ui, pMM, aecurity. When 
Edvard 111. threatened an iurasloD, pei^ 
sons wbo b.'id taken refuge in tasotoariae 


wore pardoned on oondition of serving 
in Baliol'e armj, and they wore called 
GMth'meu. O&th elso denoted, ae it 
has been stated, tlio drole of atonos su^ 
funding an ancient plaoe of judmont. 
See Skeue and Jamiwon, t» «. Qirthol 
oooore in iba same siguifioation as girth. 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE .CHITIICHES IN THE EEANEEIES OF 
KERRIER and KENWITH, CORNWALL. 

In continuation of the notes on the Church Architecture 
of Cornwall, printed in a former volume of the Archaeolo- 
irical Journal,» I have been induced to bring together the 
followintr notices and sketches of churches in the deaneries 
of Kerrier and Kenwith, which have lately come under my 
observation, and which, happening to be situate in the wilder 
and outlying districts of the county, are still unfortunately 
little known to the Archaeologist,—I say unfortunately, 
becausel feel assured that, had those churches been happdy so 
placed as to have come under the observation of the Archaeo¬ 
logical student, I should have been spared the unpleasant task 
of having to report the deplorably disgraceful condition in 
which many of them are suffered to remain. 

Taking a general view of the subject, I think no one cm 
fail to observe the decided family likeness which exists in 
this group of buildings; for not only is the root the same, but 
there is a marked assimilation in the manner of growth. 

It will be seen, on referring to Mr. Haslam s memoir on the 
Ancient Oratories of Cornwall, in vol. ii. of the ^chaco- 
logical Journal, that the usual plan of these early efforts in 
Church building was invariably that of a double square, 
continuous and uninterrupted by any break in roof or wall. 
I am aware that the example at St. Gwythian s is an excep¬ 
tion to this rule, so fai- as general appearances go. hrom 
careful examination and admeasurement I am, however, 
induced to doubt the existence of the chancel as part ot tho 
original design, and it is a question whether mdeed the 
entire building is not of later construction than its opposed 
contemporaries. However this may be, no one can deny the 
interest which attaches to these early Christian monuments ; 
an interest which deepens and becomes all the more vivid it 

> Eramplfl* of Cliurch ArobiUctuw in Coraw*!!, toL x., ^ 817. 
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we Tiew them as the types of by far the greater proportion 
of the churches in the diocese of Exeter; for it is highly 
probable that the great characteristic feature of the Cornish 
and Devon churches, namely, the absence of constructional 
distinction between nave and chancel, is traceable to the 
primitive arrangement of the old Cornubian oratory. 

It will be seen, by referring to the accompanying series of 
ground plans, that there are two distinct forms of plan— 
the transeptal and the continucnis; but examination of the 
buildings themselves show what is far from evident by the 
plan, namely, that the transeptal churches are construc¬ 
tionally continuous, inasmuch as the wall-plates of nave and 
chancel are in most cases uninterrupted, and simply propped 
up by granite posts rouglily hewn into an octagonal form. 
The history of these churches may be easily worked out, as 
shown in the more detailed plans given hereafter. There 
arc, however, two exceptions to the foregoing observations, 
—the Chancel-Arch Church of Towednack, and the Cross- 
Church of Grade. I will take the descriptions of these 
exceptional examples Brst, in order to get them out of our 
way. 

Towednack. —Nave, chancel, south aisle continuing as a 
south chapel to chancel, south porch, and tower at west 
end. The south aisle and porch are additions of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The view of the north side shows that even 
here the idea of continuity was not lost sight of. All the 
windows, with the exception of the belfry lights, are modern. 
There is a rudely constructed north doorway, the head seg¬ 
mental cut out of one stone. The belfry lights are square 
headed and chamfered; below the cill of the east window is 
a bold stringcourse. The parapet has been filled in on the 
west and east sides, but is still battlemented on the north and 
south. The cornice and stringcourse are bold, and though 
plain, are very effective, and in harmony with the rugged 
desolation of the spot. Indeed there are few churches which 
maintain this principle better than the little church of Tow¬ 
ednack; and herein it is an admirable lesson to modern 
architects, who arc often too apt to design not churches only, 
but every class of building, without paying sufficient attention 
to the natural characteristics of the site. Internally the 
church, like most I shall have to notice, is disappointing, 
owing to tho churchwardonish application of plaster and 
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white lime. The roof is concealed by a segmental pointed 
ceiling, which cuts oflF the apex of the chancel-arch; this 
latter, as will bo seen from the woodcut, is of two chamfered 



CI»ai>o*l* Arch, [ BoetJom of Tow Mouldlufi. 


oi*dei* 3 , continuous and corbelled. The tower-arch was origi¬ 
nally of one plain soffit; a late pair of responds and an inner 
chamfered order have been added; a portion of the old impost 
moulding remains, of which I give a section. The tower- 
stairs are of a rather unusual plan, no newol or windera 
being used, and the entrance being direct from the nave. 



The old squai*e-headed doorways remain, but the old floor 
has been removed, and a later one substituted at a higher 
level. 

In the nave are two bench ends with very Spanish looking 
medallion heads, moustached, bearded, and with hats ; they 
are dated 1633—one bears the name of “James Trewhela, 
warden”—the other “Master Mathew Beneth, warden.” 
Of the same age is the remnant of the chancel-screen. In 
the porch is a Wock of granite forming the eastern seat, 7 ft. 
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long, 10 in. wide, and 1 ft. 6 in. high. It is inscribed with 
a cross of a simple although rather singular form. The old 
scxtoness told me it was the stem of a cross, the plinth of 
which, with mortice 12 in. x 7J in., remains at the church¬ 
yard stile. 

Grade. —Upon the high table-land of that promontory of 
the Lizard stands the condemned church of St. Grada. 
Exposed to every wind that blows, and sheltered by nothing 
save the accumulated earth and weeds of one of the most 
neglected churchyards I have ever seen, unoared for to that 
degree that, when I first saw it, the ivy was growing within 
the chancel roof, and greon slime trailed along the sacrariuin 
floor,—in such a condition it is little wonder that when 
called upon professionally, I found it impossible to repair, 
while on the other hand the parishioners found it equally 
impossible to restore. The building is now unfit for service, 
and soon nothing will remain to tell where the old church 
stood, save the tower, the font, and the entrance doorway. 

Geographically speaking, Grade church is the very oppo¬ 
site of Towednack. The former is the most soutliern but one, 
and the latter the most northern but one, in the two deane¬ 
ries ; but the differenco geographically is as nothing compared 
to the difference architecturally: in a word, the two churches 
may bo regarded as the two extremes of a line occupied by 
tlm remainder of the group; for it will be found that in every 
case there is a leaning towards one or other of these two 
plans, either to the ship plan of Towednack, the earlier 
church founded too upon the still earlier oratory, or to the 
cross-church of St. Grada, w'hich belongs to the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

The church consists of nave, chancel, north and south 
transepts, north chapel,® west tower, and south porch : tlie 
north chapel is obviously an addition of the debased period. 

It has a depressed three-light east window, a two-light 


3 Agbiast tbft QOi'tU wall of oliiipel, 
oceupjiog Ui« greoter part of th« space 
b«t\Tcca tbo two wiodowt outaido, is a 
mooumootal slab to tbe memory of a 
Hr. Mason, dated 1971. The 

epitaph u curious in its allusions >- 
T^ynersl Wbjnotl It’s all onegrouud, 
And hero nose will my dost confound; 


My Saviour lay where no one did. 
Why not A member as bis heed t 
No Quire to sing, no Bolls to Rinr, 
Why, sirs, thus Buried was my King ! 
I grudge tbe faaliion of the dar. 

To fat the ohureh and atorro the lay ; 
Though nothing now of me be seene, 

1 hope my name and bed is greene. 
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Ground Flan of Chureb of 8t Oroda, 


laJc, oaa-itate<sik 
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pointed window, and a two-light square-headed window ; the 
latter with hood moulding set the wrong way. The gable 
windows of the chancel and north transept, the tower windows, 
and for want of a better name what I shall always call the 
low-side window, are the only remaining windows that have 
not been modernised. The two gable windows arc alike of 
three lights, small, and low; the transept window is the 
shortest, its outer cill being kept 8 ft. above 
the floor, or 3 ft. 10 in. above the inner cill; 
the tracery has a Decorated character, and 
as wo shall meet with it in other churches, I f ^ 

annex a diagram of it for reference. The ( [ | I 

form was a favourite one with the church 
builders of this district, and invariably indicates late work : 
the shaded portions in the diagram are sometimes pierced 
and sometimes left solid; in either case they loo* both 
awkward and ugly. The porch is a modem rebuild¬ 
ing. There is a shallow and elegantly trefoiled niche in 
the east wall in the usual position of the stoup : the 
inner doorway is small, and, liko the gable windows, is 
inclined to the Decorated style in its jamb section. The 
tower is oblong in plan, very bold, very plain, very Per¬ 
pendicular : the walls are strongly built, in courses of large 
serpentine blocks, with granite dressings and strings, the 
belfry stage being relieved by a couple of granite bands at 
the springing and cill of the windows. The condition of the 
tower is such as to warrant its maintenance; and the irregu¬ 
larity of its plan, with the bands of granite, affords some relief 
to the cold formality and ill-proportioned plan of the old 
church, faults which are chiefly to be attributed to the extra¬ 
vagant length of the transepts, the low pitch of the roof, 
and the monotony of an unbroken ridge. 

The interior is almost as uninteresting as the exterior. 
The arrangement of piers on each side of the entrance to the 
chancel is” a common feature in all the churches in this 
district; the only point of interest in this example being 
that it combines both the aisle arrangement, as at Ruau 
Major and Mallion, with the transeptal arrangement, as at 
Laudewednack, Cury, and Mawgan. The construction 
would seem to show that at least one object the builders had 
in view was to obtain an uninterrupted passage from just 
within the chancel screen into the south transept or south 
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aisle, without entering the nave; upon the north side, how¬ 
ever, the opening could never have been intended for a 
passage, as solid masonry connects the large and small piers 
to the height of about 3 ft. 6 in. from the floor. At Grade 
this north opening is only 1 ft. 10 in. wide and 3 ft. 3 in. 
high. The angle piers are different in plan, that on the 
south side being square or rectangular towards the chancel, 
and chamfered into a semi-octagonal section upon the other 
side; the north pier is of the usual Perpendicular section, 
three-quarter rounds, hollows, and fillets, 1 ft. 7 in. diameter : 
its small companion shaft is 10 in. diameter, octagonal section, 
with the cardinal sides stopped and treated as chamfers. 
The position of this shaft has been most carelessly fixed, 
and indeed the work generally is of such a character that it 
is somewhat astonishing it should have lasted so long. 

In vol. xi. of this Journal a description of the low-side 
windows at Grade, Mawgan, Cury, &c., has been given by 
Mr. Rogers, and I shall therefore offer only one or two 
remarks upon such points as seem to have escaped his obser¬ 
vation. Thus, the window at Grade was originally of two lights, 
each 6 in. wide, divided by a 4-in. mullion, extreme narrow¬ 
ness of aperture being apparently designed with some end in 
view; the height of the cill from the ground is very little, 
owing entirely to the grave-diggers of the last century. From 
what might be assumed as the average level, the windows 
are all decidedly too high for any one to kneel at. The 
roofs arc of the form knowni as barrel or waggon shaped; the 
principal timbers are covered by very elaborate carving, 
designed evidently with a view to quantity 
rather than quality. One of the wall-plates, how¬ 
ever, has the nail-head ornament, and is inter¬ 
esting as showing even in this late use of it how 
preferable the earlier forms of enrichment are. 
An inscription on the wall-plate in the chancel 
infoiuns us that John Roly caused the roof to 
be put up in 1486. The principal or diagonal 
rafters at the intersection of the transepts and 
nave are very bold, and spring from rudely 
carved heads, which also serve as stops to the 
wall-plates. There are some traces of colour upon the prin- 
cipfds. The entrance from the noi-th transept to the chapel 
is singularly bad in contrivance as well as appearance; a 
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beam is the real support of the transept roof, but this is con¬ 
cealed by a very depressed lath-and-plaster arcli. It is quite 
evident that the chapel has been added since John Holy’s time, 
and it is not improbable that James Erisey and Mai'garet 
his wife may have taken some part in enlarging the church, 
as there is rather a handsome brass to their memory, dated 
1525. The font is cylindrical, with angle shafts, and shallow 
traceries on the bowl 

I shall now proceed to notice the remaining churches, in 
the order of their growth, or plan-development. 

Ruan if inor. —Restored by the present rector, the Rev. P. 
C. Jackson, with but few alterations. This church consists of 
nave and cliancel, Debased north ai'ch and tower, and modern 
south porch. The font and piscina are Norman. In the south 
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wall are two Decorated trefoliated lancets, and a Debased 
thrce-Iight window. The old east window, which has been 
removed to the west end of the aisle, is a good bold specimen 
of a two-light geometrical window .; the tracery is singularly 
worked, as the woodcuts will show (see next page), although if 
the central stone over the mullion were turned inside out the 
wliolo desigii would appear right, but I am assured by the 
rector that it is placed e.\actly as he found it. I give a 
section of the arch mouldings, the purity of wliich is rather 
a rarity in this district The roof is of no very groat pitch. 
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l)ut appears * to have been of the same date as the windows, 
segmental arched, braced to rafters of large scantlings. The 
piers at the east end have been altered, the screen pier was 
originally arranged with a smaller pier eastward, as at Ruau 




Exterior. Roxa Hluor; tha old «ut windov. loUrtor. 

Maj or. Before the alterations the south door retained the 
upper stone socket for a hinge 4;: in. inner diameter. 

Kuan Minor was once a chapeTry to Ruan Major, and this 
may partly account for its smallness and simplicity of plan. 

Landewednace. —Nave, chancel, south transept, with 
porch attached, west tower, and north aisle. The only dif¬ 
ference between this plan and that last described, is the 
addition of a transept with its angle passage ; ova- the screen 
pier is a square opening to afford communication from the 
rood-loft to the turret stairs in the north aisle. Roofs of 
nave and transept intersect, and are of post-Reformation date. 
There are piscinae to the three eastern walls, but the basins 
have been destroyed. The remains of a very decidedly 
Renaissance screen existed until lately. The font is of the 
same shape and character as that at Grade, but of a some¬ 
what later date. The windows of the nave, chancel, and 


transept are of the same peculiar character as those at 
Grade ; the two-light windows hare tlie flanks of the tracery 
pierced, which are almost invariably solid in the three-light 
windows. These windows look more Decorated than any 


NftT* WloilOW- 

of the same sort I have seen, the sections of the hood 
mouldings particularly, so that I should not venture to be 
positive as to date. 

* I be1i«v9 most of ibis roof to b« modora imiUtion. 
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But by far the most interesting portion of this church is 
the groined porch and Noiman doorway. The porch is late 
Decorated, the outer entrance is segmental arched in its outer 
order, the inner order dying into jambs, which arc widely 
splayed inside and out. The vault runs north and south, 
and the diagonal ribs follow its curve, there being no side 
arches; the ribs are bold and deeply chamfered, meeting in 
a large keystone, carved as an angel bearing a scroll. The 
diagonal and end ribs are supported by angels bearing 
shields, and the cross ribs have elegantly proportioned swell 
chamfered corbels, which moulding occurs also on the corbels 
to the transept tabling. The inner doorway of the porch is of 
two distinct styles; the principal portion is Norman, of lofty 
proportions, beneath the tympanum of which is inserted a 
Perpendicular doorway, with drop arch, square-head traceried 
spandrils, and a well moulded jamb. The accompanying 
woodcut will explain the character of the Norman work. 

The angle passage in the transept is well preserved. The 
window is of two lights, square-headed and widely splayed 
towards the chancel as at Grade; the lights ai*e only 
6 inches wide, the cill is 5 feet 6 inches from ground, but 
there is a rough stone immediately below, built partly into 
the wall, and projecting about 9 inches, affording just suf¬ 
ficient room for one person to stand on and look into the 
church. There appears to have been no provision for 
opening the window. The north aisle is Debased and unin¬ 
teresting. 

The tower is Perpendicular, of the usual type, of two 
stages unbuttressed, with stairs in the thickness of the north 
wall; a west door, blocked ; immediately above it a three- 
light window with massive granite dressings, a plain soffited 
tower arch, two light belfry windows, with solid flanks and 
coarse square hoodmoulds, overhanging battlement, and 
roughly crocheted pinnacles. There are three bells, inscribed 
as follows— 

lanttn Slntta nra pro naliis. 
lamlf J^iclinlas nrn jirn nohin. 
laraeu Blagiifbnt gtr'rt ranigano iralnJiie. 

At the commencement of each of these inscriptions is 
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introduced a cross flory^ ^^ud an escutcheon; on the first 
and third the escutcheon is charged with a Tau and a bell, 
resembling the symbol usually assigned to St. Anthony ; on 
the Second it is charged with three lions passant. 

As at Grade, the eastern wall of the porch is attached to 
the transept 

It is gratifying to know that the present rector, the Rev. 
Philip Vyvyan Robinson, is effecting decided improvements 
in the interior. The chancel has been cleared of its unsightly 
pews; a new polished serpentine pulpit has been put up; 
the tower ai'ch opened, &c.; and it is to be hoped that the 
example set by him and the rector of Ruan Minor, the Rev. 
F. C. Jackson (from both of whom I have received much 
kindness and assistance), will speedily be followed in those 
churches of the deanery which 1 shall hereafter notice. I 
would take this opportunity of especially thanking the Rev. 
F. C. Jackson, in Lis capacity of rural dean, and John J. 
Rogers, Esq., M.P., of Penrose, for many interesting memo¬ 
randa, and for affording me every facility in their power 
towards furthering the object of this memoir. 

CintT.—Of precisely the same plan as Landewednack as 
far as arrangement, the only difference being in points of 
detail Thus, this church is one bay longer and about 8 feet 
wider. The hagioscopic passage is in the same position. 



T(»A^SeP7 
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CHANCEL 


with a window looking in the same direction, but much 
smaller. The object of the circular projection is not quite 
apparent. 
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The inner doorway of the porch is Nonnau, much smaller 
than that at Landewednack. and of a totally dififereut 
character ; the inner jamb and square head of the tympanum 
is enriched with zigzag as at Mylor (Arch. Journ., vol. x., 
p. 818), with nail head instead of additional moulding; the 
tympanum is incised with a series of intei*secting circles; 
the inclosing arch is decorated with the lozenge and the 
pellet on the hoodmould; the outer jamb embattled; cushion 
capitals, which, with tlie rest of the doorway, are choked 
■with whitewash. The chancel has been modernised. The 
porch is new. The transept is of fourteenth century cha¬ 
racter, but may possibly bo an imitation of later date. 
The gable window is of three lights, with hood tennination 
of early character. The east window is squai'e- 
headed with reticulated tracery, and of rather large 
proportions. The font has been restored; as it is an 
interesting example of the shafted foimi mot with at 
Grade and Landewednack, I give a represeittation 
of it with the old base and pedestal shafts here 
substituted in the place of the present serpentine pillar.s. Tlio 
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east face is decorated with a quatrefoliated circle, and tlie 
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south side has a traccried circle, similar to that on the 
western face. The diameter of the bowl at top is 2 feet, 
and the base is 2 ft. 4 in. square: 

The tower of Cury church is the most picturesque in the 
deanery, and, as its pleasing outline is effected by very 
simple means, I- have given a sketch of that portion from 
which it derives its peculiar character. The tower itself is 
of two stages; the west belfry window is very small and 



North 8I<I« of Tonvr Punpoi. 



IiBpoot. 
Tower Arob. 


without tracery; the north and south belfry window’s have 
quatrefoils in the head; there are rudely carved licads to 
the hoodmoulds of the west window and doorway. The roofs 
are concealed by lath-aud'plaster. 

Manaooan.— ^ame plan as at Cury, of rather smaller pro¬ 
portions, and the hagioscopic passage destroyed. 

The tovrer is of the usual type, but its battlements and 
pinnacles are remarkably good in comparison with its 
neighbours. The west window is of two lights, which is 
unusual. The porch is modern, but the inner doorway, as 
at Cury and Landewednack, is Norman; the small pro¬ 
portions ai’e rendered more apparent by its triple-recessed 
jambs and arch. The two outer orders of the arch are 
enriched with angular flutings; the chamfer of the inner 
order terminates close above the abacus. The form of the 
arch is depressed, and assumes a three-centred appearance. 
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The transept and chancel appear at first sight to be Early 
English ; the latter is decidedly so; hut the lancet window 
in the east wall of the transept may possibly have been 
moved from its oiiginal site: the 
i‘est of the transept is Perpen¬ 
dicular, of about the same age 
as the tower. In the angle of 
the chancel and transept, where 
the usual hagioscopic projection 
is found, the walls appear to 
have been rebuilt. Internally 
there is a chamfered angle and 
certain irregularities in the plas¬ 
tering, which show clearly enough 
thattbe walls havebcendlsturbed. 

A plain piscina with a shelf re¬ 
mains in the east wall of the transept. The chancel has 
a triple lancet in the east wall, inclosed within a slightly 
segmental arch; tho centre light is 1 ft. 3 in. wide, side lights 
1 ft. 2 in. In tho south wall of the chancel arc two single 
light windows; tlie westernmost being a plain lancet of the 
same width (11 in.) and character as the -cast window of 
the transept; tho other, a trefoliated O.G. lancet of later 
date. Over the two arches on the north side of 
the chancel, which open into a Debased north aisle, 
are six corbels, cut with various devices, in¬ 
cluding a quatrefoliated circle, heart, Latin and 
St. Andrew^s crosses and a Greek cross with St. 

Andrew's cross intersecting. mtotcotboL 

I am sorry to add that the old font was removed by the 
late rector, and it now serves as a flower-pot in the rectory 
garden. 

Mawqan. —This is tho largest of the south-transept 
churches, and one of the best and most interesting in the 
west of Cornwall; I regret that I am unable to dlustrate 
it as freely as I should wish. External measurements are 
altogether out of the question, for the chiirchyard, eastward 
and northward, is not merely overgrown with weeds, but is a 
perfect jungle of nettles. The plan of the church proper is 
the same as the last, except ^at. the north aisle has an 
additional bay. A small Debased transeptal projection to the 
north aisle, used as a pew by the Vyvyan family, together 
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with, a modern mausoleum at the west eud of tte same aisle, 
and a modem vestry on the cast side of the south transept, 
may be regarded equally as excrescences; for although tlie 
transeptal projection is of the same style as the north aisle, 
and is a feature which we shall meet with again at Germoo 
and Sancreed, it is not of sufficient importance to form a 
distinct class of church-plan, or to make the churches in 
which it occurs exceptions to the single-transeptal develop¬ 
ment. The transept and chancel are decidedly flowing 
Decorated, of the reign of Edwai*d III. The gable window 
of the former is of three lights, trefoliated, with reticulated 
tracery, the horizontal cusps being particularly small; the 
hoodmoulding is clmmfered both ways and returned. There 
are small flat buttresses of one stage against the gable wall, 
more Norman than Decorated in their proportions; but this 
shallowness of projection is not so noticeable in a district 
where buttresses are quite a rarity. The east window of 
the chancel is also of three lights, with reticulated tracery ; 
but the tracery bars are of two orders, and the cusps are 
longer, and the arch sharper. The hoodmoulding is returned, 
but is of a somewhat better section. 


VuUtoa. Tnony Sor. Hoodmoulda. 



Boat Window. 


On the north side of the chancel is an old wooden caves- 
guttcr of largo dimensions, supported on iron biackcts. All 



KorUi Side of CtuiDcol. 


the windows of the church, with the exception of the two 
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above mentioned, are of tbo lowest class of Debased work. 
The porch lias been rebuilt, and, as at Laudewednack and 
Cury, adjoins the transept; there are, however, no visible 
remains of Norman work. The tower is perhaps the finest 
in this part of Cornwall; it is of three stages, with remark¬ 
ably rich pinnacles, clustered, crocheted, and finialed, and 
partly resting on carved corbels, an aegel, &c., which also act 
as stops to the comice. The turret staircase, as is usual in 
this (hstrict, is confined within the wall at the north-west 
angle. The belfiy windows are of three lights, the west 
window of tliree lights, an abbot or bishop with a crosier in 
his left hand, over the apex; shields on each side of the 
springing of window and door arches. Over the apex of tbo 



door the sacred monogram appears, and in the jambs carving 
of foliage, which springs at its base fi’om behind busts of a 
king and queen. 

The inner doorway of tlie porch is four-centered, and by 
its .side is a blocked up benatura. 

There is an elaborately carved waggon roof to the north 
aisle, full length angels bearing books, and some hold Ilenais- 
sance scrollwork. The chief points of interest, however, in 
the interior are two recumbent effigies in the south transept, 
and the angle or hagioscopic passage. Although this is by 
far the finest example of one of the chief peculiarities of tho 
churches of the Lizard, it is quite unnecessary for me to 
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Plan of Bom of Ootaeooal SlioA In Hflgk«oi>o. 
ODo«)gtith raJ aiao. 


describe it, as Mr. Rogers has rendered it full justice in his 
memoir and illustrations in voL xi. of tliis Journal. The base 
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of the small octagonal shaft is, however, so interesting, as a 
specimen of what can be done by simple chamfering, that I 
am induced to give a plan’ of it on a somewhat larger scale 
than that adopted by Mr. Eogers. 

The cfl&gies in the south transept were removed to this 
church from a small chapel in the parish, now in ruins, 
belonging to the Carminow family. They arc of the reign 
of the first Edward, or, more correctly speaking, they belong 
to the early part of the fourteenth century. The spurs are 
broken off. The feet of the lady rest on a griffin. White¬ 
wash has been liberally applied to both figures, which, con¬ 
sidering the changes and risks to which they have been ex¬ 
posed, have not suffered so much from the lapse of time as 
might have been anticipated. The knight and his lady might 
indeed be accommodated better; as it is, they call for resto¬ 
ration, not only for themselves, but for the building which 
their grandchildren might have helped to build. 

Germoe. —Of precisely the same general arrangement as 
the church last described, but ruder in construction, and 
possessing one or two interesting points of difference. The 
transeptal projection to the north aisle is shallower, the 
chancel and north aisle arc one bay shorter, the porch is 
eleven feet westward of the south transept, and the hagioscopic 
passage is wanting- The tower, as usual, is Perpendicular, of 
three stages, the north aisle Debased, and the rest of the 
masonry Decorated. The chancel having been rebuilt since 
my first visit in 1852, 1 shall describe it as it then existed. 
The east window is an insertion of late date; the south wall 
contains a simple trefoliated O.G. headed lancet, within two 
feet of the transept wall, and a blocked-up priests’ doorway. 
The transept has an eastern two-light trefoiled-headed 
window, and a three-light trefoliated O.G. headed window 
in the gable. Externally, this window has a square hood- 
moulding, retuimed and raised considerably above the heads 
of the lights; * internally, there is a lofty scoinsou arch, and 
a large blank whitewashed space where the tracery ought to 
be. In one of the cUls of the Debased windows of the north 
aisle may be seen a fragment of Decorated tracery, which I 
have little doubt belonged to the window in question. Between 



* This hoodmouldiag k posiibl; origbsl, and iaelosod sqnara-hcodcd 
trtwrjr, as in nare window. 
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the transept and porch occurs another three-light window, 
with trefoliated O.G. heads and rude quatrefoliated spaces 
between the mulUons and the lintel. The porch is one of 
the best specimens of Decorated work in the west of Corn¬ 
wall : its inner and outer doorway are deeply moulded and 
continuous; the inner one still retains the stone socket for 
the upper hinge, the hole being no less than 5 inches in 
diameter. • 




I would call attention to the central moulding in the 
section of the inner entrance, as indicating considerable 
thought in the designer ; its diameter is 3 inches, while tho 
outer one is only 2J inches, and the inner one is only 
inches ; this, however, was not sufficient, for it will be seen 
that the tangent of the central moulding is in advance of tho 
main diagonal of the jamb, as shown by the dotted line at 
A in the section. The sculpture on the corbels to the gable 
and the crucifix are semi-incised and sunk, produced by very 
simple means, but powerful in effect, and might be suggestive 
to modern architects in cases where money happened to be 
scarce (see cuts, next page). Of course I am not desirous 
to see long-tailed monkeys upon our porches, or the rules of 
perspective ill ustrated as in tho animals at A, but a few 
leaves or some natural forms, and especially birds, might be 
most inexpensively portrayed by the same simple and easy 
method as this old thirteenth century carver adopted. The 
three monkeys keeping watch round the cornera are ex¬ 
pressive even in their present worn condition. 

The construction at the angle formed by the south tran¬ 
sept and chancel differs fi:om all the other churches of this 
plan already noticed. Externally there are no signs of any 
passage having existed within the angle, internally it is still 
more evident that no such arrangement was ever planned. 
The mouldings, therefore, which occupy this angle, if in situ. 
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and I see no reason wliateyer to doubt it, would be indicative 
of an uncommon scheme of some sort, which I confess I am 
unable to explain, but upon which possibly some archaeologist 
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may bo able to throw light. I give a careful section of this 
moulded angle, whicli, it will be seen, is of tlie same character 
as the external dooi-way of the porch, indeed the whole of 

the south side of the churcli 
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Decorated cross clixircli, witli an intersecting stone roof at 
the crossing. To this it may be objected that it is improba¬ 
ble such a roof would bo constructed in a district so far 
removed from good masons, and in a church of such small 
dimensions and unimportant character. We must not, how> 
over, forget that St. Michael’s Mount is close at hand (within 
5 miles) and that the porch bears evidence of the presence of 
some one a little liighcr than the ordinary class of country 
builders. A stronger objection would be that the walls were 
insufficient for this purpose, being but of the ordinary thickness, 
and built of rubble. I could find no sign of a similar treatment 
at the other angle of the transept, and it occurred to mo 
that it might have had to support some beam or loft belong¬ 
ing to some ritual arrangement, wherein the high altai' and 
transeptal-chapel altar were both concerned; in other words, 
tliat the passage existed as in the examples referred to above, 
although neither projecting, nor on the ground, nor hagio- 
scopic. In the middle of the west wall of the transept is a 
small stone corbel lower than any of the present roof-timbers; 
the suuk portion at the top shows its 
purpose to some extent, and it may 
possibly indicate the original spring¬ 
ing of the fii'st roof. All the existing 
roofs are of the usual barrel shape 
and ceiled. The font is of singular 
design, the bowl very rudely oraa- 
mented with three heads carved in relief, as here shown in 
the woodcut. 




A fragment of an old Norman font lies close by; its 
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extreme diameter appears to be not more than I ft. 10 in. 
The -whole of the church fittings require instant (hsmissal, 
and -with the exception of the chancel the building dem^ds 
a thorough reparation, the older portions and wrought stone 
work being in a deplorable state of dilapidation. 

In the north-east angle of the churchyard is a sin^Im* 
little structxire commonly known as St. Gerraoe’a chan-. 
Hr. Rogers suggests that it might have formed part of 
sedilia or an aumbry; but the form, detail, and dimensions are 
so thoroughly those of the Holy WeU often to be met with m 
this county, that I have Uttle doubt it is an origmal example 
of relics of that class; but whether in sitUy or renaoved from 
some other place, I cannot determine. There is nothing 
about it in common with the church, and I shall therefore 
reserve it for a future paper on the Holy ‘Wells of Cornwall. 
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COKTRIBUTIONS TO THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OP THE TROAD. 

ON THE SITE AND REMAINS OF LAltlSA. 

Br PR^ME CALVBRT. Hod. Oomopoodloc UonW ot tb« Arebaoolog^oftl IsdUIuU. 

The Larisa 'wliicli forms tho subject of tho present memoir 
was one of the ancient towns situated between Alexandria 
Troas and Cape Lectum, and according to Strabo was con¬ 
tiguous to Ooldnse and the Acheum^ near Hamaxitus, and in 
sight of Ilium, from which place it was distant about 200 
stadia. This author tells us that there were many plac^ 
of the name of Larisa in the Troad, but that in his opinion 
the Larisa in question was not the Pelasgic settlement men¬ 
tioned by Homer,* and in support of this view quotes the 
Iliad (iL 840), 

'liTvoOoof h* &y€ <l)vka Tle\aay&v 
Tup, ot Aipictrop ipifidXaKa vaieriaaKov. 

Strabo further observes that, when Hippothous, the son of the 
Felasgian Lcthus, was killed by Ajax, he is described as 
having fallen AapCffmjs. (Iliad xvii. 301.) 

Strabo tlierefore assumes that the Larisa near Cyme, 
distant about 1000 stadia from Ilium, was more probably 
alluded to by the poet, the Larisa near Cape Lectum being 
too close, since Hippothous could not then be said consistently 
to have fallen far from home in the contest over the body of 
Patroclus. 

The inhabitants of Larisa were transferred by Antigonus 
to Alexandria Troas at the same time with those of Colonse 
and other towns and strongholds of the Troad.^ 

In Pliny’s time Larisa, like ColOnae, had disappeared.* 

Amongst modern writers, in Webb we find that Athonseus 
makes mention of the hot mineral springs near Larisa in the 


’ ’H»’ ti ry Ax«ul^ f r« Aitpura witli two. 

ml KoKttfd, Sti-abo, Cm. 604. ’ Stnbo, Cuaub. 440, 603, 604, 620. 

3 Stiwbo, 620. Stnbo apolU Laiiaa * ). 5, o. 32. 

vriUi ODD <r, Homer and other autlion 
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Troad, and Pococke in consequence places that town at Lidgia 
Hammam (Ilidgia®), or at the hot springs near Alexandiia 
Troas; and Walpole adopts the same opinion, Yet Athenaus 
mentions that these hot springs were near Tragesae, or in the 
countiy near the Trojan Larisa {irepi Tpayiaas ras iv TpmiK^, 
Aapl(T<r<t), and not at Larisa itself. In fact, Strabo mentions 
that these Tragese salines, where the salt crystallised 
naturally in the season of the Etesian winds, were near 
Hamaxitus. Now Tragesa) was not at Lidgia Hammam, but 
at a place called Tonzla, where these hot saline springs still 
exist, and continue to furnish abundant supplies of salt. 

Thus far I agree entirely with Webb. He proceeds how¬ 
ever to say that half-way between Touzla Chai (oi’ the “ salt 
river," into which these springs empty themselves) and 
Alexandria Troas, six hours distant apart, is the village of 
Nesiahkeoi, which he is inclined to identify with the site of 
Larisa No place of that name exists ; but, by reference to 
the map which accompanies his work, the village of Kiosse- 
deresi is evidently intended. This place is distant a mile and 
a half from the coast, and Webb ol^erves in support of his 
hypothesis that Strabo’s meaning appears to bo that Larisa 
and Colonm were not on the sea when he mentions Olirysa 
in conjunction with them, describing it alone as situated on 
a rocky promontory overlooking the sea. Webb appears to 
have formed liis conjecture on an erroneous interpretation of 
this passage, which does not apparently convey the meaning 
he would attach to it.^ 

In Xenophon we find it unequivocally stated tliat Larisa 
was not an inland town, but situated on the coast; for iu 
mentioning the death of Xenis, a Greek of Dardanus, who 
was appointed by Pharnazabus the satrap of the kingdom of 
Priam, he states that Xenis’ widow Mania, succeeding him, 
raised a body of Greek mercenaries, and took the maritime 
towns of Larisa, Hamaxitus, and Colons ; ’ and again in the 
first Peloponnesian war the admiral, Mindarus, on leaving 
Erusus for Abydos, in order to avoid the Athenians, steered 
along the Asian coast towards the Hellespont, and sailed by 
Lcctos, Larisa, and Hamaxitus.^ 

* M«ntIoQ«d in tb« memoir oa ColOott, ^ Xen. 

Arcliaeol. Jouiti. voL xvii, p. 2S$. » TUucydidee, eui. 101: irepawX«ve<G^«j 

* Oi«ervttjoni lotomo, rAj;ro ArKTW- Koi A«^ wav xw 'A/ta(tTb»', 

Trojeno, pp. 70,7S. 
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From the testimony of these ancient authorities I was 
fully convinced that the site of Larisa was to be found on 
the sea coast, and, with that idea, and from its known 
proximity to Colonae, I sought fot* it along the shore, pro¬ 
ceeding in a southerly direction from that ancient town. 
At the distance of about six miles from Colonao and twenty- 
one from Ilium Novum (nearly the exact distance given by 
Strabo), I came accordingly upon an ancient site occupying 
the low hill called Liman t4Speh (Harbour Mound). This 
hillock, situated a few hundred yards from the beach, and 
bearing about W.N.W» from Tenedos, is flat topped aud 
partly artificial, and is comprised in the narrow belt of 
oolitic formation which fringes almost the entirc length of 
the Hellespont, on the Asiatic side, as well as the uEgean Sea 
down to near Cape Lcctura. This Liman tepeh was con¬ 
jectured by Sir William GeU to be the site of the ancient 
Colonm, an opinion in which Ilobhouse concurred,® 

Some foundations of buildings and the usual fiiigraents of 
black glazed pottery are the only remains that mark the 
site of Larisa, whose proximity to the modem village of 
Kiossedercsi has conduced, as in too many similar instances, 
to their annihilation. The town appears to Imve been but 
of small extent) occupying the summit of the hill, which 
measures about 320 paces by 350, extending from its 
base towards the north, as far as tlie bay or harbour from 
which the site takes its modern name, and in a south and 
south-easterly direction. The harbour is still used at the 
present day as a place for shipping the produce brought 
down from the interior. 

The necropolis was most probably situated towards the 
north-east; for some peasants belonging to the neighbourhood 
informed mo that several stone coffins had been dug up in 
that direction. 


• Oell'j Topogrtphy of 7taj, p. 19 j Hobhouw'o TrareU, p. 6S4. 
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THE "WILL OF HENRT DEKE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
DECEASED 15 FEBRUARY, 1602—3. 


ODismuBicftt 0 d 0» R"- WHN BATHOTST DBiNB, U.A.. P.AA. 


Ki»o Hekut VII., ft* it lift* I>een obserred by Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
was not afraid of an able man, oa Lewia the elorenth wa* ; but contran- 
wiso, he wa* serTwl by U>e ablest men that to be found, wit^nt 
which hie affair* could not have prospered m they did. For war, Bed¬ 
ford. Oxford. Surrey. D’Aubigny, Brwke, ^ ^ 

Morton. Fox. Bray, the Prior of Lanthony, Warhom. Urswick, Hussey, 

Frowick, and others.” . ... • 

The Prior of Lanthony, thus commended by so distinguished an historian, 
was Henry Dcne,‘ who successively became Chancellor and Justiciary of 
Ireland, Bishop of Bangor, from which sw 

that of Salisbury, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and Ar^bishop of 
CanUrbury. The merit which caused his elevation to such high dignities, 
must have been, as recognised by Lord Bacon, of no ordinal character ; 
wc do not find that, either by birth or connections, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantaffcs of family interest. He was probably a native of OlouMStorshire, 
bom aboot 1430, and, according to tradition, aa stated in the Atlien® 
Oxonienses, near GloucoitoP,® an obscure member, it may be supposed, of 
the ancient family of Dene, of Dene in the Forest of Dean, settled near 
St. Briavels’ Casilc as early as the reign of Henry I., or of that brancli 
which, in the reign of Edward III., was seated at Yatton in Herefordshire. 

He was edneatod at Oxford, as atated by M. Parker. Godwin and other 
writers;* it haa been asserted that he was of New College, and took lus 


• Sometanc* written Desae, or Denoy. 
To tbo sspnl^ral inscription given by 
Weever, the name is Dene, as likewise 
ill ParL Write and other rccorda In 
Pat. Edw. IV. r^Earding the union of the 
two Lantbonys, it is written Deen. 

* This ttvlition ap|>«ar8 to be sup¬ 
ported by nomcrous details connected 
with tlie histojy of Henry Deue, and 
which were brought before the Institute 
in the Memoirs comm'itticnted by the 
Rev. J. Bathurst Deane to the Historical 
Seetion nt the Meetiiig in Gloucester, 
July, 1860. The collntenU eviilsuce 
teuiliug to eliow that the Archbishop 
limy coufideutly be nviabered amongst 
Olouceeterabire Wortldee was then fully 
stated. Wa hope that Mr. Bathurst 
Deane msy beroifter fulfil his porpoao of 


publishing, in more ample form, these 
MntributioDs to the history of the on- 
dent family of Dene, including the 
Biography of the Arehbisbop, and a 
Memoir of Sir Anthony Deane, Chief 
Commissioner of the Royal Navy to the 
reign of Cbsrlee II., whoee Treatise 
on Naval Ardiiteeinre, in the Popri^ 
Library, would form a deeirabtc addition 
to such a volume of Pomihih'o. 

s Tiie Epktle to the Univeiaity, cited 
by Anthony a Wood, Aiheum Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, Tol. IL p. 690, m from Archbishop 
Dwe, and containing an allusion to Ox¬ 
ford as his " beuignissima mater,” will be 
found appended tnfra. 

* This supposition appear* to rest only 
on the etatouient of Godwin, Do Prms. p. 
132; ** in CoUegio Novo Oxoni» edu- 
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doctor’s degree there; his name has not been found, however, in tlie 
Registers of Winchester College. In 1 Edward IV., 1461, he became 
Prior of Lanthony near Gloucester, at that period designated Lanihonia 
Secunda, being a cell to the Priory of Canons of St. Austin at 
Lanthony in Monmouthshire; subsequently it became the principal house, 
the two Lontbonies having been united, 21 Edward IV., 1481. The 
reasons assigned by the king for that measure were the exposure of 
Lanlhonia Magna, from its being in tho Marches, to the incursions 
of the Welsh, by which it had become so wasted and ruined, that 
divine worship and the regular observance of tlie order hod ceased; 
tho accustomed hospitality and alms were altogether neglected: also, 
that John Adams, Prior of the said Lanthony in Monmouthshire, had 
wasted the revenues, and daily did more waste and destroy the same, 
having moreover in the said Priory not more than four canons—“ minus 
roligiMO vivontes.” These facU having come to the king’s knowledge, and 
also that hy the prudent government of the Prior and Convent of Lantliony 
near Gloueoster, divine worship and regular observances were there duly 
performed with great honor and decency, as far as their revenues suffied, 
tho right of patronage, advowson of the priory or conventual church, with 
all the possessions of Lanthony prima, in Wales, were granted hy 
Edward IV. to Henry Dene, Prior, and to the Convent of Lanthony 
iwmda, and to their successors, in consideration of three hundred marks 
paid into tho king’s hands.* It is probable that considerable works were 
carried out under the direction of Prior Dene at Lanthony near Gloucester; 
the gateway still existing, find on which an escutcheon of his arms, a 
chevron between three birds, may be soon, was doubtless built by him * 
These birds, sometimes blasoned as Cornish choughs, may he roganlcd aa 
the Danish ravens, in allusion to the name of Douo.^ Such an allusion, it 
may bo remembered, has been pointed out in a former volume of this 
Journal, in a valuable memoir on an heraldic window in York Catliedral, 
associated with the name of Peter de Dene, a canon of that church in the 
fourteenth century, as the donor.* « ^ • » 

Tho abilities of the Prior of Lanthony, as BisJjop Godwin remarks, 
were recognised by Henry VII., as wo have seen that they hod been by 
his predecessor Edward IV, The interest, through which Lis advoncc- 


catum testator in EoclesiasUca hUtoris 
HarpfeldiM, utounqu* Csutabri^iniw* 
eumprosuovsudicBut.” No such circuoa- 
■tssoo is Slated by Hariwfeld, who siiys 
that Warham (not l>«no) was of New 
College. Arcljbishop Dene it adtnitUd 
into Cooper's Atbeote Cmtobrigieuscs. 
pp. a, CiO, but the researohee of the 
oouipileis of that valuable work do not 
appear to have found any evidcuca in 
support of his supposed eonnectlou with 

^™Pat.*31 Edw. IV., 10 May, 1481. 
Monas't. AngL new edit vol. vi. p. 183. 

* lliis gateway forms ths aubjsct of 
a beautiful etchiDg by Coney, in the 

Mona«Ucon, trfwpro. 

? The arme attributed to Hen^ Dene, 
when Archbishop,and given by Willeinent 


in bis Henddio Kotioea of Canterbury 
Catbeilml, p. 157, as fovinsrly exMting ia . 
tiio llnll of tlie ai-cbiepheuial palaoe, 
are— Arg. on a chorron gu. inter 8 birds 
an. as many crosiera of the field. In 
MS. Lambeth, 565, cited by Mr. Itilaad, 
in the " Bisson of Episcnpaoy,” p 4, the 
cTOsiort are blasoncd or, instead of 
They may hare been added in alluuon 
to the Arcbbisliop't triple preferment, 
Bangor. Salisbury, and Canterbury. Tbe 
Arohbi^op's arms occurred ** on painted 
bricks,'’ probably paving tolsa, at the 
Black FiWs, Qloueoatar, to which be 
may have b^n a benefactor. Rudm, 
Hist. Olouc. p. 815. Such tilee were auo 
in tbe Lady Cbapel at Qlouceeter Cathe¬ 
dral. 

* Aridiaool. Journal, vol xvlL p. 28. 
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ment loa; have been promot«J, has not been recorded. It bee been stated 
that he was indebted to Cardinal Morton for preferment; in September, 1495, 
he was appointed Chancellor of Ireland, whoro the canse of Perkin Warbeck 
had from the first been espoused by numerous adherents to tho llouso of 
York, and where under the nominal goTemment of the young Prince Henry, 
Duke of York, with Sir Bdward Poyninga as Deputy, a conciliatory policy, 
fraught with difficulties, hod been adopt^. The return of the Pretender, 
who had been cordially received by Margaret, Dowager Duchess of 
Burgundy, was a serious cause of apprehension. Through the talents and 
energy of the Deputy and tlie Cliancellor, who is designated by tho chronicler 
Hall—**a man of great wyt and diligence,” the disaffected nobles were 
brought to obedience, the Irish Parliament was prerailed upon to pass 
the memorable statute known as the Poynings Act, which established tho 
authority of tho English goveniment in Ireland, and tranquillity waa fully 
restored, so that when Warbcck appeared at Cork in tlie following year, 
the Iris!) refused to venture their lives in his cause. Henry was doubtless 
well pleased with the mission ; the first mark of bis favor occurred on 
tlto death of Richard Hdnam, Bishop of Bangor, probably towards tho 
close of 1495, when Prior Done was preferred to that see ;* on January 29 
following, the king, fully confiding in the fidelity and prudent sagacity of 
Henry, Bishop of Bangor, constituted him, on the recall of Sir Edward 
Poynings, Deputy and Justiciary of Ireland.* 

The see of Bangor was at that period in a very neglected condition, and 
its cathedral ruinous ; Godwin relates the evils which had arisen from per¬ 
petual dissensions between tlie Welsh and the English, non-residence of 
previous bishops, and tlie cupidity of the neighbouring nobles who bad 
possessed themselves of its property. Bishop Dene addressed himself 
with energy to remedy these evils. Amongst the ancient possessions of 
Bangor there was an Island, situated off the northern extremity of Anglesea, 
and onlled the ^‘Isle of Seals,” in Welsh,—Ynys r Moel Rhoniaid, now 
known as tho Skerries. It is thus doscribed by Matthew Parker, in bis 
Life of Archbishop Duuo :—" Rst ad aeptcutrionein insulte Monie, quam 
Angicsetam jam ouncupant, inter promontoria Cumeti ejusquo quod Caput 
Sanctum'dieitur, interpusita insula quam veteri Britonnico vocabuio Ynys, 
sive Moyl, Rhoniad, it. phocorum aeu alitum insulam, vocant, quia ea marina 
animalia msgiio ibidem numcra vemo et autumnali tempore singulis annis 
capiantur.” Ds Antiqu. Brit. EccL ed. Drake, p. 451. It appears by the 
Record of Caernarvon, which gives—partem W. Grufiith in insula Focs- 
riim,” that many persons bad acquired rights in the island, and by a list of 
"Carte facte super Insulam Pocarum perdiversos,” ibid, p.255, we learn that 
great part of the shares, or "gwelys,” had been bought up from various 
owners by William Griffith in the reign of Henry VI. It further appears by 
a document amongst the archives of Bangor Cathedral, printed by Browne 
Willis in the Survey of that church. Appendix, p. 244, that the ancient right 
of fishing in that islo, appertaining to the Bishop and the church of Bangor, 
having been some time disused, Bishop Dene in person wont thither, by assent 


* Pat 12 Hen. VII. Tho tomporall* Fasti, od. Hardy, vol i. p. lOS. 
lioeof these* of Baogor do sot appear * 11 Hen. VII., “apud Weatm. die 
to have been reator«d to him until Oct Jau. 29." lAoad. M.US. voL xliv. p. 31. 
C, 1496;. 12 Hen. YU. See Le >W8 
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of all III* tenant* of the lordship of Cornewjlan, Sir William Griffith, 
of Peurhvn, excopted, and that the bishop * serranta cmIc, on 7 
October, 1498, ’* tvreuty-eight fishes called Grapaa.” Sir William 
Griffith Bent hi* son with men in arm*, and seised the fish by foi-ce. 
Bishop Dene, however, compellod him to make reatitution, and established 
hi* right a* lord of the fisherie* of the island.* According to another 
account of this charactcristio tran*action, a number of Irish had effected a 
(settlement there, and refused to recognise the superiority of the Bishop of 
Bancor, or to pay any rent. Bishop Done took vigorous raenauree ; liaving 
obtained a decision or formal declaration as to tlie legality of the claim, 
he proceeded in person with an armed force to the island, and »p©edily 
redtjced tlie intruder* to submi»#ion.* The cathodral and episcopal palace 
he found in d ruinous condition, never having been restori^ since their 
destruction by Owen Glcndowor, in the reign nf Henry IV.: he 
choir, and wa» actively engaged in work* of rostorntion. when, m 1499, ho 
wo* translated to Salisbury/ On the death of Cardinal Morton, Lord 
Chancellor, 15 September. 1500, Henry VII. made choice of the Btahop 
of Salisbury OS hi# successor ; and on 13 October following he delivered 
the Great Seal to him at Woodstock, but with the title of Lord Keeper 
only.* It is remarkable tiiat hitherto he had been permitted to retain lus 
earliest preferment, that of Prior of Lanthony, in commendam.* 

This mark of royal favor was only the preliminary to the lughest dis¬ 
tinction wliicU could be conferred upon him. The see of Canterbury 
having shortly after become vacanl, by ibo death of Thomas Lang^u, elected 
as successor of Cardinal Morion, but before hi* translation had been per¬ 
fected, Henry Dciie, Bishop of Salisbury, was elected 26 April, 1501; the 
temporalities were restored 7 August following / and the pall wo* sent by tlie 
eloouent Hadrian Castellanus, the Pope’s Seci-etary. and Legate to Scotland, 
but it waa delivered by the Bishop of Coventry. The ooremomal on this 
occasion is givou by Bishop Godwin. It is remarkable that, as ha* been 
recorded, ho never was installed. In the same year he was constituted by 
Pope Alexander VI. Legnte of the Apostolic See. Rymcr, tom. xu. 

791 

^ In tile following year the Arohbiahop, feeling doubtlesa the inoronsing 
infirroiiica of ago. resigned the Grest Seal on 27 July. 1502. devoUnghimself 
wholly to Uio duties of his high station in the Church. No parliament had 
been hold during the period that he had been Lord Keeper. Uo rebuilt 


* Willis’* Bangor, pp. 96,244; Pennant’s 
Wales, vol. U. p. 274. See olsu Godwin, 
p. 183; Hist, of Anglssea, p. 89. 

» Wosver, Pun. Mon. p. 231, dsscribes 
this island as situated between Holjhwd 
and AoglreeeL, and called ''Motif fcomwit, 
the lelsnd of SeaU; it is. however, the 
idand about 7 mile* N. of Holyhead, 
cedlsd Ynys y Mod Moniaid, or com¬ 
monly, the Skerrlse; the fiahery, at it is 
said, still belongs to the church of Bangor. 
According to Browne Willis, one of Bishop 
l>eoe's succcesora, BUhop l^Wnson, in 
the reign of Elisabeth, alienated the 
island to hie son. In the declaration 
reguding Bcols-Island, R Willis, p. 244, 


it is osllcd *• Seynt Danyel's Isle,” donbt- 
leu friiu Daniel, first bieliop of Bangor. 

• He euocoeded John Births, who died 

28 Aug., 1499; the custody cd the tern- 
poraliuee was granted 7 Deo., and plenary 
reetoratiOQ cuMe 22 March following. 

• Claus. 16 Hen. VII. 

• <'Henricus episeopus Serum Prior- 
atom Ecoluio B. Marie juxta Qlooestriain 
in oonimendam tennit. Reg- 8 m. cited 
by Bishop Keonet, Coll. MS. Bnt. Mus. 

y Bymer. Feed. tom. *il p. 773. 
« Pat. 16 Hen. VII. Teste Regs spud Lan¬ 
thony,” 7 Aug. The king may hare 
been on a visit to Henry Dene, possibly 
still Prior at that time. 
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groat port of the archiepiscopal inaQor*houM at Oiford. It U also recorded 
that be repaired Rochester Bridge, and strengthened the coping or parapet 
with iron*work. His name appears only twice on great public occasions, 
but those wore interesting aud important, namely, the nuptials of Prince 
Arthur with Catherine of Aragon, solemnised in St. Paul's, 14 November, 
1501, and the negotisdoDs for the marriage of the Princess Margaret with 
James IV. King of Scots. At the 6rst Archbishop Done officiated \TiiU 
nineteen mitred bishops; a lively narrative of the sumptuous ceremonial is 
given by the chroniJer Hall. The negotiations for the marriage of the 
princess occupied a considerable time, and re<}uirod groat diplomatic 
delicacy. Throe commissioners of tried abilities were sheeted, namely, 
the Archbishop, Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and the £arl of Surrey ; tlie 
matter was at length brought to a successful issue. Tho term of Henry 
Dene’s long and busj life uow drew towards a close, and in anticipation 
of death he mode hU will, remarkable for the omission of all allusion 
to Ins own origin and connexions, and for the singularly minute attention 
with which he gave directions regarding his obsequies, the place and 
manner of his interment, tho services for ^e repose of his soul, the alms to 
be dispensed on the occasion. The most urgent entreaties were addressed to 
his executors, Sir Reginald Bray, the Archdeacon of Canterbury, and two 
others, that they would faithfully carry out his last wishes. He died at 
Lambeth, 15 Pebruarj,* 1502—3 ; the instrucuons regarding the transport 
of bis remains to Csnterbury and their interment in the Martyrdom with 
solemn obsequies, to which be had appropriated in his lifetime no less a sum 
than 5001., were carried out under the superintendence of his chaplains, 
Thomas Wolsey and Richard Gardiner, appointed to that duty by his 
ezeeuton. The corpse was transported by the Thames to Faversham in a 
barge, attended by thirty.three mariuers in black attire, with candles 
bumiog: and thence conveyed by the same attendants to Canterbury in a 
funeral car {fereWo).* Upon the coffiu was placed an effigy (ad 
tudinen), sumptuously vested in pontificals ; sixty gentlemen accompanied 
the procession on horseback ; fifty torches blazed around the corpse ; 
it was interred on tlic feast of St. Mathias the Apostle (February 24), 
near the rosting-placo of Archbishop Statford in the Martyrdom at Canter* 
bury Cathedral, iu accordance with the directious in his will. A fair marble 
stone inlaid with brass was there placed as bis memorial. This existed 
when Weaver compiled hie **FuneraU Monuments he has recorded 
the ioscription which may also be seen in Somner's Canterbury, Appendix, 
p. 4. The monumental brass was preserved as late as 1644, when it was 
seen by Joseph Edmonson, as stated in Hsated’s MS. Collections in the 
British Museum; it probably was destroyed in the Civil Wars, when 
according to tradition so large a number of fine memorials were despoiled 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and the metal was sold to the brass-founder.* 

The pious and benevolent purposes so minutely set forth in the following 


* In th« Obituary of the Monks of 
CoaUrbary tbedaU MgiToa a« 16 Fob. 
Aai^.Sac. t. i. p. 124. The ioKription on 
the tomb (Weerer) oad MS. records of 
tbe churcli of Csaterbury are 15 Feb. 
See also the suthoritiee cited by Oodwio, 
de Pnee. p. 133. 

* Antiqu. Uot cited by Babop Eeonet, 


MS. Brit. Hue. The psrticnlars regardiog 
the convoy to Caatert>ury Catbedrwl ore 
extracted from s MS. RegUter of that 
obnreh. 

’ An«ieatFunermllM0DumeatB,p.282; 
published in 1631. 

* Arriibiehop Deoe’s tomb in the 
Martyrdom is thus ootiood by Lelond: 
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document appear to have been in great part frustrated. In an Obituary 
amongst the archives of the church of Canterbury, a remarkable monition 
may be found how vain are the most careful testamentary provisions. It is 
there recorded of Archbishop Dene,—“ Isto Archieplscopus non habuit 
memoriani xxx. dicrum, ut mos est Archiepisooporuro, propter paupertatem. 
Brat valde dcceptus per cxecutores suos ; multa bona reliquit post se, sed 
exeoutoros sui sceloratissimi furabaotur, nt dictum cst."‘ The onerous 
avocations of the Archbishop’s friend and principal executor. Sir Reginald 
Bray, and probably his declining health, prevented doubtless his giving the 
supervision and personal direction so earnestly solicited in the will. Sir 
Reginald died in the following year. His character stood too high to 
admit of a suspicion that ho participated with the “ cxecutores scelera- 
tissimi " in the spoils. Thomas Wol^y, destined so speedily to occupy a 
prominent position in public affairs, had been taken horn his rectory of 
Limington near Ilchester, whore he had incurred some disgrace, and became 
chaplain to the Archbisbop, in whoso will his name does not occur, although, 
as it chanced, t(ie charge of carrying out the lost wishes of his patron was 
confided to him. 

A remarkable tribute to tho character and public servieoa of the prelate, 
of whose career a brief sketch has been thus submitted to our readers, was 
thus expressed by the Bishop of Rochester, in his sermon at the funeral of 
Elisabeth, queen of Henry VII., Feb. 23, 1502—3, when, taking as his text 
Job, xix. 21,—‘‘Miscrimini mei saltern vos amici mci, quia manus Domini 
totigit me.” ho said—“ Those words I speak in the name of England, on 
account of the great loss the country has sustained of that virtuous Queen, 
of her noble son tlio Prince Arthur, and of the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

THE WILL OF ARCHBISIIOP DESE. 


BXTaaCTBD FaOH THE raiKCJPAL aEOISTRY OP nsB majesty’s cooat OP 
raOBATS IS Tire PaBROOATIVB COURT OP CASTBaBURY. 

(Register Blamyr, fo. 181 vo.).* 

Is nomine snmme et individue trinitatis, patris, ct filii, et spirltus sancti. 
Amen. Inevitabilia mortis scntencia nulli omnino hominum parcens, ymmo 
omnem homincm cojuscuinque preeminencie, dignitatis, sexus aut con- 
ditionis tremenda sua lance concludcns et vulnorans, humane creature et 
rationali acerba nimis ct amara redilerotur, nisi, post cursum luijus mundi ac 
vite humane conlinuo fluctuantis, vita beatior in eelesti patria speraretur. Et 
proiiide huinano prorideucie aagacilas conMilersns nature legibus nil morto 
corlius, cjus liora tiichil incortius, solebat hujusmodi dissolutionis terminum 
non solum operibus virtuosis et mcrlioriis, sod ctiam bonomm suonxm 
temporalium provida dispcnsacione, proveniro, ut sic ipsa inopioata mortis 


**In the cross ble betwixt the body of 
the chlrche and the quire northward ly 
buried Peebota and Warehaoi. Also, 
under date stoues of marble, Deane, afore 

f rionrof Laothony, and another bishop." 
tin. voL vl. p. 6. The slabs, strippetl of 
the biaseee, are mentioned by Hasted m 
existing when his history of Kent, pub* 
lisin^ ia 1778, was compiled. 

’ Anglia Sac. vol. i. p. 124. 

VOL. XTUt. 


* A transcript of the Will of Arch, 
bishop Deue is preservod at Canterbury, 
Somner, Antiqu. of Cant port ii p. 78. 
sUtes that it u found there in Reg. D. 
The following copy is preserred in the 
Register of Thomas Goldstone, Prior of 
Conterbary, amongst wills proved, »ede 
rwaxU, before Roger Cbnroh, doctor of 
decrees, deputed as keeper of the Prerog* 
atire. 
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hor» diligonli ordlnalione proTenta qoeat iiecuriuB. et 

Quod ego. Henricus, pcrmiMioue dirina CaDtuanonm Arohiep.acopus, 

toiiiu Anglio primaa, el spostoHce aedis legatue, moo interion menlw 

oculo pie ilvolvL. Iau 9 sit summo Deo, compos mentis et aano 

adversa tamen corporis valetudioe coromotus ct pcrlurbatus, 

michi pcriculum mortis imminere, condo tostamenium meam ultimaui 

meam r^Suntatem iu so contlucs. in hunc modum. In P"""* 

in siuceriUte fidci caUiolicc integer et indubms existens. 

animam meam Deo omnipotenti creaton mw.* ® 

matri sue, totique celesU curio triumphanti. Et cum naturalo s t ut em.s m 

cinerem rorer?atur. ut ubi aump.it origincm .bi 

oidino corpus meuni humandum et sepclicndum 

Cantuariensi. Ecclosin CI.risti nuncupota. m illo ‘“j? “ 

martir Thomas olim dicto ecolesie Arch.opiscopus gladus “ 

occubuit, ubi inibi conveniencius fieri possit; et. si apod Lamcbitlie mo 
diem mourn claudere extremum conlingat, tunc toIo quod 
feratur et transvelintur per terrwn ad dictam ecclcsiam meam Calhedralom 

Cimt».rieaMm. .i id dc«..l.r et couvenienter fieri •J'T'T.’.En 

in mea barga tcI alia usque od Manenum meuiii do Ford, yoI monasterium 
do FoTorsbam Cantuarieasis diocesis, eo dccencma et conTemcncius quo 
fieri possit, ct ab illo loco usque ad eedesiam meam Cathedralem tan- 
tuariensem predictam in charielo honesto ad boo opto et ordinoto depor. 
tetur, cum capellsDis. dooicsticis, et serritbribus meis, eqmtibus coucomi- 
tantibus et aasistenUbus. Et toIo quod quilibet eorum babeat unam 
jobain seu toirara do panno nigro de tribus Tirgatu, aut roagis toI minus, 
secundum qualiUtem ct quantitntem personarum, et discr^ionem exc- 
cutorum meorum inferius nominotorum, cum oapucus et tipotea coure- 
nientibus. Item volo quod conducentur duodecim honesti pauperes 
assistentes corpori meo in itinere Tersui Cantuariam, yel in bargo, od 
tenendum faces et torceos ardentes circa corpus mourn usque od loco 
predicto, ct delude ad ecclesiam meam predictam Coutuanensem, et quod 
etiam ordinentur ct preporcnlur vigiuti et octo alii pouperea in Civitoto et 
dioccil Cantuariensi, ad associandum coi-pus meuin a profoto loco m quo 
mo apuHcaro contigerit, yel iu itinere od dictam ecclesiam Cantuariensem. 
et ad portandum faces et torcliioa in introitu CivilaUs Caotuarie, et ad 
tenendum eosdem tempore exequiarum mcarum, miss© et sepulture mee ; 
et yolo quod quilibet eorondem pauperum habeat pro luo labore unam 
togam iiigrom cum capucio, et quod quilibet dictorum du^ecim liabeat 
iij s. iiij.rf. yel plus, si rideatur exocutoribus meis. quiiibet dictorum 
yiginti ct octo habeat in pecunia xij.rf. Item volo quod ordinentur 
centum torchii Ct ccrci. ao cetera lumiuaria suflScieutia od bujusmodt 
mea funeralio pcrficienda. ct quod eiponantur secundum quod opus fucnl, 
ct quod bujusmodi torchiorum et cereoruro remanentium ahqui rescrvculur 
in diem trigintalcm, reliqui rero dispotiantur ad cccleslas ct pio loco, 
juxta discretioncm executorum meorum inferius nominatomm. Item yolo 
quod prcparclur quoddom funus, AugHce.-a hersc,—in cboro occlesie mco 
antedicte, cum ccrcis et luminaribus, insiguiis et armis, oc alio apparatu m 
bujusmodi fuiiere requisite. Item volo quod dileclus micbi coufroter. 

' Somo pbrsss may hsvd been he« 

omitted in tbe Rogister. such se "fllio miles from the co^t, on ‘‘l* ^ f"*" 
wioJe»>uCbristo,^#mi>toriojeo." I^ulver to Centoriurj. Usatod, Tol. 

• Ford pslaoc, s reaidvoce of tbo arcb- iu. p. d-4. 
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Prior dicto ecclesie mee Cftthcdralls Cantuarieo»», funeralibu# ct oxeqmia 
moU interessens ad orondum pro anima mea, liabeat ct reciplat xx.i., Sup- 
prior Tcro confrater mcus x.i., quiUbet onimiUia* confraler meus ct dicti 
Wonoaterii monacbua in ordine eacerdotali constitutus, y^.t. viij.d., et quilibct 
non aacerdosiij.f. im.d. In dto vero trigintali sea triceniJi habcat Prior HU. 
iitj.i., Supprior xx.<i., quilibet socerdos xij.d., et quUibet non sacerdos vj.d.; 
rogona et orana omnoa et ainguloa confratraa meoa aupradictoa qnatcnua infra 
monaeni a die aepuliure meo, si fieri powit, quilibet eorom in ordine sacer- 
dotali conatitutus dicat et celobret pro aniroa mca et aniraabus parentum, 
lenefnclorum, et amicorum meorum, ac omnloro fidelium defunctorum, 
unam raiaaftin, et quilibet non preabiter dicat officium mortuorum, cum 
commendacionibus et aufTragiia conaoctia. Item toIo qui^ pulsantea 
claaaicum et ccteri miniatri dtcte eccleaio pro laboribua auis allocentur 
juxta antiquum inorem et diacretionem cxecuterum meorum. Item do et 
lege prefate ecclesie niee Cbriati Cantuariensi, et tumulo Sancti Thome 
iinrtiris in cadem, unnm ymaginem Sancti Johannia BTiingeliato de 
argento deaurato, ponder, clj. unc. Item do ct logo fratribui mcndi- 
cantibua commorantibua in Ciritate Cantuariensi exequiis meis intcr- 
cssentibns, cuilibet domui sou ordini eortmdem xiij.s. iiij. ad orondum pro 
anima mea. Item lego AbbaU et ConTcntui Sancti AugustinL Can¬ 
tuariensi ad eelebrandum et orandum pro anima mea Ixvj.r. tjij.o. 
distribuondum inter cos juxU voluntatem et discrecionera dicti Abbatis, ila 
quod celebront exequias ct misaam defunctorum pro nnima mcaot animabua 
omuitim fidelium dcfunctonrm. Item do et lego ^ori et Couroiilui Sancti 
tJregorii Cantuariensi simiU modo faciendum xiij.r. iiij.d. It«'“ Monas- 
torio monialium Sancti Scpulcri Cantuariensi ad similiter faciendum xuys, 
iiij.d. Item do ct lego cuilibet sacerdoti seculari excquiia nicis dio 
sepulture mee in occlcsia Cathedrali preilicta intcreasenli. ac niiMam pro 
anima mea codem die in eadem ecclesia ecu alia dicto civitatis celebranti, 
Tiij.ti., et cuilibet clorico parochial! iiij.d., cuilibet Tero alten clenco 
auperpelicio induto iyd. Item »olo quod dio sepulture meo out sequcnti 
distribuantur inter pauperei cujoscumque seius, ad dictan) ciritatem 
et ecclesiam Cantuariensem coitflueuiea ad orandum pro anima mea, 
XX. li., inter eos distribuondum secundum numorum oorum et discretionem 
oxecutonim roeonira. Item toIo quod supponatur loco scpulcri raei tem¬ 
pore conveniento per exccutores moos nomitmtos unus lapis marmonu* 
sculptus cum imagine enea insigniisquo pouiificalibus cum aliquo con- 
veiiiente epiuphio seu memoriali, untie poaait dari occario transcunUbus 
orandum pro anima moa. lum volo. di*pono ct ordiuo quod unus do 
coufratribus meis. ccclesio mee Chrisli CantuarieiiMS commonaclius, ecle- 
bi-et et dicat quotidio ct immediate post sopnlturam mcain, durante teraino 
Tirinti annomm tunc proximo et immediate sequentium, uiiam niiswm 
apnd altare martirii Sancti Thome luariiri*. et quod oret pro wlute 
anime mee. parentum, bcuefoctorum et amiemm meorum ; et quod in die 
domiiiioa celebret mUsam do ipso domiuica, out de festo tunc ocemronto, 
vel do Trinitate, ad suum bcneplacilum ; in sccunda rero feria imstam de 
Spiritu Sancto ; tercia foria de Sancto Thoma ; qnarta feria de Requiem; 
quinu de corpore Christi ; eoxla feria dc nomine Jw. et in sabbato de 
Soncta Maria; et quod in omnibus hujusmodi miasis dicat^ collwUm ^ 
Dcus cui propriura—cum hoc clausula—Propiciare auimo famuli tm Hennci, 
aiiimabusque parentum, bcnefactorum, ct amicorum wofum, etc. et 
quod hujusmodi confrater sic celebrans in singulis predictis missis post 
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eyangelium, antaquam transient ad lavatorium, dieat psalrauoa—De pn>» 
fundi8,atc., et roget omnea astootes quod ainguli oorum dicat Pater noster ot 
Ave Karia pro aaima mea etanimabusparentum.benefactonflm, etamicoram 
meorum, etc. ; et quod singulis septinoanis dicat bis exequios ot eomnieo- 
daciones morluorom pro salute anime xnee et animanim predictanmi j ot 
quod quilibet confrater meus cotnmonachus sic celebrnns habeat et percipiat 
singulis septimanis, durante termiiio predicto, viginti denarios in pecuuia. 
Et Tolo, si hoc confratri meo dilcctissimo Priori dicte ecclesie nice et 
ejusdem ecclesie confratribus yidcalar lionestura ot conveniens, quod hujus- 
modi confrater, sic ut prcniitliiur, pro aiiiraa inea celebraturus septimana- 
tim et cursorie, juxla ordincm seucctutis et professionis eomndom, assignetur 
et intabuletur per precentoreni dicte ecclesio pro tcniporo cxistonle. Et, 
si forte confrater sio intabulatus infimiitatc aliqua cut alio iiupcdinoento 
logitimo detentus missam sic, ut premiltitur, celebrare non possit, tune loco 
cjus sic impediti pro seplimana ilia, vcl touipore quo inipedilus fuerit, alius 
confrater subrogeiur, ita quod nulla pretereat dica conTcniens, duranto 
terniino dictorura viginti aunomra, quin ibidem in dicto altari celubretur 
missa, ut premittitur, iii roemoriam salutis anime mce et anlinarum pro- 
diotarum, cum oracione et coliccta supradictis. Item si co^us meum post 
obitum meum per aliquos dies npud Lamehitbe seu alibi, nbi me nioti 
contigerit, morari contingat, tunc per idem tempos volo quod cclo- 
brcDtur exequie et misse pro anima mca in capella men, ct in eeclesia 
parochiali do Lamcbithe antcdict’, sen alia ccclesia paroohiali infra 
cujus paroebiam roe mori contigerit, et quod presbiteri, clerici, ct alii 
ministri confiuentes et exequiis liujusmodi interessentes habeant pro auis 
laboribus ad ditcretioneoi executorum meorum, ot eodem niodo Bant 
elemosine pauporibus advenientibus. Item Tolo quod post obitum meum, 
tarn in permanendo apud Lameliitlio seU alibi, quam in eundo vemus Can* 
tuariam, stando ibidem, et reddeundo (ttc) domum, supportentur onera et 
expense familie mee et alionim causa moi conBuentium in victualibus ct 
aliis neccssariis aJ liospicium mourn portinentibos, ita quod immediate 
post duos out tres dies post redUitum eorundem quilibet cnpcllanorum, 
familiarium ct scrvilorum meorum do scipso disponat prout ei Deus melius 
dederit. Item volo quod omnia ot singula premiasa, ct alia neccssaria ct 
oportuna onera circa sepuUurom meam et vlieeturam (sic) corporis mci ad 
ecclesiam meam Cathedralcm prodictam, sustentationcmquo familie ac 
funeralia men perimplenda et pcrBcieuda, perimpleautur et porficiantur do 
ot cum sumraa quingintarum librarum, quss ob oandem causam dedi ct 
delibcravi in vita roca ad manus dilectorum michi In Christo magistrorum 
Ilugonis Pajntewjne^ legum doctoris, Archidiaeoni Cantuariensis, Willelmt 
Wiltone decretorum doctoris, Eicardi Mjnours generosi, ot domiiii Robert! 
Coofe capelloni, qnatenus ipsi candem sunimnm vel majorem, si major 
summa facultatum mcarum liabcri poterit, in et circa funeralia mca ct 
onera predicta bene, Bdelitcr, ct jdeno, absque tamcn niagnn voluptuositato, 
exponant et exspendant prout comm altissinio in die Judicii roi>poiidero 
superinde volucrint. Item volo quod quilibet servieiituin meorum gcnc> 
rosus imprescticinrum (sic) michi deserviens lisbcat ct rcciptat pro laboro suo 
illiiis termini in quo mo ab hne luce migraro contingat xitj.r. iiij.<f.. ct ctiam 
alios xiij.«. iiij.tf. ex done. Et ultra hoe do ct lego Tiiooie Dudley xl.s., 

7 Hugli PoaUivio wm collated to the 1495, and died 6 Axig. 1504. La Rare, 
Arclidaoconry of CWutarburj 26 Kov. adit. Uordr, vol. i p. 43. 
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Mylo Knollys lili.*. Willelmo Briggys xxfj.i. Thome Soger 

xxTj.f. Viij.d Willelmo Ryce xxvj.r. Ricardo WaUho liij.r. 

liij.d., ot Willelmo Fbilippye xl.r. ct imum equum. Item volo qood q»ili> 
l>et eerritorum meorum ralcctue, Angliee—A yomonno—ut aupre, habcat pro 
euo ealario termini stipradicti x.a., et etiam alios decern soltdoe ox dono. £t 
ultra id do et lego Ricurdu Chapmanne zl. s. ct unum equum, Ricardo Si)enBer 
xl.a. ot unum equum, Joliauui Teat coco meo xlt., Joliaiini Salmon xx.s., 
Ilugoni Porter xl.a., Rees xx.#., Johaniii Qolde xx.x., ■W’illelmo Jones xx.»., 
ct Willelmo Garumlle xiij.s. iiij.d., ot Ricardo Baker xx.a., Thome CliSorde 
xx.r. Item toIo quod quilibet senritoruro meorum, Angliee—A gromo— 
habcat, ut supra, pro auo aalario viij.d., ct alioe vj.#. riij.d., ex dono. 
Et ultra id du ct lego Johanni Favellc, xl.a. Item toIo qnoil quilibet sorritomra 
meorum, Angliee —A page—baboat, ut 4upra, pro auo aalario iij.a. iiij'.ri* ct 
alioa iij.r. ilij.d. ex dono. Item do ct lego Hagiatris Ricardo Wagh'n, 
et Ilugoni Hlya, nc domino Roberto ClerlcQ, capellanis, ad colebrandutii et 
oraudum pro anima mea, cuilibet eomm c. f. Item do et lego confratri 
tuco, domini Jobanui Bell epi'copo Unyonenai, auffra^neo meo,* ita quod 
interait excquiia ot sepulture mcia ad officiandum ibidem, ai opus faorit, 
itnnm crntcrom atentem cum coopertorio deaurat’ cum armia et iusigniis 
meia, rcl sex libras in pecunia pro codem. Item volo, ordino, ct per 
hanc meam uliimam volnntatcm diapono, quod omnea et aingule clargiliones, 
ordinationee, diapositiones, conceaaionoa, donaiionea, et eolucionca quo* 
cumque bononim, catallorum, jocalium ct remth meorum quorumoumque 
in vita nica per moipautn, acu de mandate meo per alios quibuacumque 
domiluis, nionastcriis, prioraiibus, aut aliia pita lucia, out alicut peraone 
pro salute aiilme mee, aeu intuitu earitatis vcl bonotueritonlm suoruin, aut 
alia ratione quftcumquo ordinate, diapoaite, donate, soluto, ct ooncoaae, 
firme illibateque pcrmancant cum omni suo roboro ot eflcctu, quanivi* ia 
bujuto)odi meo toatameiito ot ultima voluntate de cisdem meutio spccialia 
aliqua non liabetur. Residuum vero omnium et aingulorum boaorum 
meorum superiua epecialicer non Jegatorum, vcl non donatorum seu diepO' 
aitorum, funeralibua mcia, ut premittitur, |H'iu8 peractii et impletia, debitU 
mcia peraolutia, ot hoc meo teitamenio adimpleto, do et lego executoribua 
mcia inferiua nominatis, et fidei corura ea comniilto ut ipsi eadem bona mea 
diaponant pro salute auirae mee in operibus caritativia et aliia, prout ciadctn 
melius vidcbilnr expedire. Et, au veram hujuamodi toatamenti nioi et 
ultime voluntatis cxccutionem, ordino, fncio, ot constituo niaoe cxccutorca, 
Tidelicet, venerabilcm vimtn meiquo amaulisaiinuni Regiualdum^ Bray 
militcm, icrcuisaiuie douiiui Regia noatri Anglic majestatia cousiliariuta 

• John Bell, a Franciscan friar, who diocese of LicLBeH—"Johannes Bell, 
iraa ootins aa a Suffragan of the Arch- Episoopus Mnjoreusia, 1603; —and in 
hUhop of CanUrbury. aucowdad Odo, that of Salisbury,—“ Jo^mas ^11, 
Biehop of Mayo in Ireland, on Nov. 6, Kptacopas Mironeneia, 1501. Seemw- 
1498. Dr. Cotton’a Paati EccL Hib. voL ton’s lists of Suffragan Biaiiopa, Bibl. 
iT.p.60. SaealaoBatteley’s Cant Sacra, Top. Brit, pp. 40. 42, 48, and P^ s 
P.002. This John Boll, Bishop of Mayo, Utter to Dr. Bucnwl on tbe same sub- 
C the aame whom Harris. Hist, of Kent, ject, p. 88. 1} baa been a«ppo^_ that 

£ 491 , ertoneonaly oolla "Monyonenaie." this person, in whom the Archbianop 
ia uam# does not occur in Wliarton’a appeara to have placed moob ooofldence, 
liel of Chorcpiacopi of the dioosae of may bare been kooto to him and em- 
Ceuterbury; aniongat those of tie dio- ployed in some omdu cai«ity, durag 
ceee of London is found —‘'Johannes the period of hia reeidenoe m Ireland os 
Epboopua Majoueasia, 1499;”—in the CbancoUor and aa Lord Deputy. 
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fidclisnoatim, Magisiros Hogonem Pa^ntwjne, Archidmconum Cantuari* 
onsam, iegum, et Wtllelmam Wiltooe Carie mee prerogative eommia* 
aftrium, decretorum, doctoi-ca, Ricardum MjDoara generoeum, et dominum 
Robertum Coofe capeliaouro, exoraos et depvecane eosdom executorca 
moos in viaceribua Jean Cbristi, et sieut proinde respondere volueriot 
coram aummo judice, ut baoc meam ultimam Toluutateiu bene et fideltter 
exequantur exequi ve faciant, aicuti pro oia et eomm singnlU pro posse meo 
facerem et in consiroili casa facere Tollem. £t, qoum sepenumero con* 
tinglt qood dictus dominus Reginaidus Braj adco nialtipliciter circa negocia 
domini noetri regis Anglia impeditus ait, et de verisimili erit, ita quod 
hujusmodi mci testnmcnli executioni attendore non valcat, cunilom vebe* 
menter oro atque rugo ut aaltem cetem exccutoribus mcis supranominatis 
auis favore, ooncUio, auxtlio ot admameoto aasUtnt aupcrvidoatquo, fovrat 
et auxilictur eosdem. Bt lego eidom domino Roginaldo Bray pro bnjita* 
modi suis laboiibtu, auxilio. ot conailio in protniaaia, xx. li., reliquia vero. 
executoribna meia supranominatis, coilibet corura x. It., ai execationem 
hajuamodi oiei testamenti in ae aasumere voluorlt et aasuioat: revocana 
et adnuUaos per hoc te«tamentiim meum oinnea roluntatoa, omnia quo 
alia testamenta men dispositionem bonomm meoruoi luobilium quoquo 
mode eoncernentia, huic tcatainento meo contraria aeu repugnancia, aut 
ante hoc toalamentum meum sou Lane meam vuluntatem ultimam oondita 
et facta, excoptis superius in hoc liujosmodi meo (estamento dcclaraCia ot 
mencionatis. In cujus rei testimonium. 


SUPPLEUEK'TARX NOTICBS BRLATiyO TO TnB OBSBQtnBB OP 
AHoacisiiOP Db.nb. 

Obiit Lambctlis; inde cadaver ojus per Thamesim fluvium a triglnta 
tribus nautis nigro panno vestitis Faversamiam in ctmba funebri more 
omata cum eereia accensis ductum est. Quo etiam iidem nautm idem 

cadaver simili funebri ritu in ferctro Cautuariam duxerunt.Funeribus 

illis sumptibus v*‘ li. destioavit; idee fiintis ejiis mAgnifico et suraptuose 
pernctum eat. In eo fuiicre exeqiiciido Thoniaa Wolseus, qui oapellanus futt, 
cum Ricardo Ooi'diner altaro citpellano, ab exccutoribus testamenti liujus 
Archiepiscopi impendendis funeribus sumptibus pnefcctui eat.—Aotiqu. 
Rot., extract in Bishop Kennet's MS. Coll. Brit. Mus. 

A.D. UDij. die xvj. Feb. obiit Henriena Cantuariansis Arcbicpiacopus in 
manerio de Lambeth, cujus corpus dolalum crat per mare ad Favcrsliani, 
et oxinde usque ad Cantuariam, cum sexaginta equitibus generosoruro, dtc., 
el quinquaginta torticiis circa corpus ejua ardeniibus, imagine in caiTooto 
ad ejua similitudincm ponttdcalibus insignissime preparata, super cistam in 
qua COITUS ejua claudebatur in cursu publico deportata: die S. Uatliei 
Apoatoli sepultus est in Uartvriu S. Thome juxta Johannem Arcbiopii- 
copniQ.—Regist. Cant., extract iu Bishop Kennet's MS. Coll. Brit. Mus. 


Whilst tho foregoing p.igcs were in the press we have received, through 
the kltidness of iho Librarion of the Bodleian, a transcript of the 
Epistle which has been cited as corroborative of the snpiWAltion tliat 
Archbishop Dene was educated at O.xford. Antlionj & Wood stntes that 
“ Henry Deaue was educated in this University, where he took the degrees 
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in Arts and Divinitj, but in wbat College or Hall, it appears not. How¬ 
ever, some are pleased to saj tliat be was educated in New College; yet 
whotlier be was perpetual fellow thereof, the Registers of that house tell 
us not.” He proceeds to relate that about the time of his translation to 
Canterbury the members of the University received an epistle of favour 
from him, wherein among other things he stylos the said University his 
bempnimma mater (Athense Oxon. edit. Bliss, vol. ii. p. 690). It may 
hero he observed that Henry Done was not a Pello^v of New College, nor 
is there any evidence of bis having boen educated there. The error has 
originated in Godwin, who by a singular oversight represents Harpsfeld as 
having stated that Henry Dene was of Now College, whereas the statement 
in ouestion relates, not to that prelate, but to bis successor, Warham 
(Goewin, de Prms. p. 132; Harpsfeld, p. 630). The Epistle, of which 
Mr. Coxe has found a copy entered in the Register F. (not FF. as cited in 
the Athense Oxon.) has never, we believe, been published ; wo have thank¬ 
fully availed ourselves of his frieudly courtesy, in enabling us to append to 
these notices of Archbishop Dene a document not without iuterost, although 
we may in vain seek in it evidence to estoblish his supposed connection with 
Oxford. The obscure passage, to which special reference has been made, 
seems by no means conclusive in regard to this point, whilst, as we sppre- 
hend, the tone ond general bearing of the exi>ressii>us aro not such as 
might be ex{>ect6d from the sympathy of an anciont alumnus. 

EriSTLB pnou Auciibishop Dbnb to the UsivBnsiTi op Oxford. 

Reg. Epist. Oxon. F. c^x 516. (Under the year 1502.) 

Ilenrious, pormissione divine, Cantuariensis lu'ehiepiscopus,^ tocius 
Anglie primas, et ApoetoHce s^is logatus, vencrahili confratri nostro 
Univeraitatis Oxon. Canccllaiio, necnon regentium et non regcnllum celo- 
berrimo Collegio, salutem. Accepimus, clarissimi viri, literas publioi 
gynmasii voslri ex tjuibus voluntatem et studiuni vestrum in tuetidis 
privilegiis vestris, ct, siinul, quam speni do nobis ad propugnandam libcr- 
tateiu vestram coocepUtis, facile intelleximus. Quorum alierum magnope^ 
laudamus, in altero non committemus, ut frustra quicquara de nobis 
sperasse vidoamini, presertim in ea re, qua nihil possit case nobis anti- 
nuius ; quid euim vel gratius cuiquam sit, vel antiquius, quam do ea quam 
beuignisslmam olim matrem sensoris, pietatia etiam laude, voile quercrc. 
Quatiquam itaquo litore quedam inhibitorio quorundam suasu a Concellario 
nostro eximie emanaruut, nihil cst quod vos mngnoporo solicitet, tauquam 
ila eouvoUi a vobis lihertatem vestram puteiis. Pfof«5to tautuia 

nbest, ut minuisse quippiain volimus, ut ciiaui facile ncminem mojorum 
nostrorum fuisse erbitremur, qui earn roagis augore studuerit. Id quod m 
hoc ipsa causa facile intclligctis, si quis cam prosequi ultenus voluerit. 
Vestre vioissim equitatis fuerit, nil omnino tentare quod in nostre Cantus 
neusis ecclesie cedat injuriaro, quam nobis corte non minus sanctum fuent 
propulsare, quam vestre jura defendero. Nam, quod ad pauperem vidusra 
spectat, frustra profecto vobis vel viduitatem ejus vcl pau^rtotem com- 
mendo. Qui, cum omnis diviui huroanique juris sitis peritissinu, miserw 
non ignoratis omni legum favore esse commciidatos. Datum iu mancrio 
nostro de Lamehithe, 5® idus Oclohris. [Oct. 11, 1502.] 



i3roccrt)in05 at ^ectinflS of SCrcJatoIosical Institute, 

May 3rJ, 1861. 

Lord Talbot db Halahidb, F.S. A., Fresideot, in the Chair. 

Tne noblo PresiJeot, in opening the proceedings, expressed the satisfaction 
trhich he felt in being onsbled to resume his psriicipatioo in the meetings 
of Uie Society, end his regret that his more urgent engagements in Ireland 
had of lata prerented his attending the interesting meetings during pro* 
rious months, and prodtiog by the exhibitions iUustratire of ancient arts 
and manners. Since the last reunion of the Institate an oocurrence full of 
auspicious promise had taken place, which the membors of the Society, 
and indeed all who felt an interest in National Antiquities, would hail with 
satisfaction, namely, the appointment of their generous patron, the Duke 
of Northumberland, as a Trustee of tbe British Kuseum. The working 
archaeologists of this country, Lord Talbot remarked, had, on many occa¬ 
sions felt aggrieved by tbe neglect of National Antiquities, and the want of 
intelligent appreciation of the restigea of a remote period in our own 
country, as throwing light on obscure historical periods, whilst those of 
other races and of foreign lands were diligently sought after. In the 
accession of so distingui^ed a patron of all tho pursuits of National 
Archaeology os the Duke of Northumberland had eminently shown him¬ 
self to be, their Iong.cherishcd hopes might at lengtli, Lord Talbot felt 
assured, bo realised. He then took occasion to propose, os an Honorary 
Member of the Institute, Signor Montiroli, formerly associated with tho 
Commendatore Canioa in his tasteful works of architectural design and 
decoration. On his return from Alnwick Castle, where Canina had been 
selected to carry out tbe project for the embellishment of that noble 
fabric, and the adronceneot of a more pure taste in architectural enrich¬ 
ment, which the Duke had generously sought to promote, that eminent 
architect hod fallen a rietim to his assiduous pursuits of art, whilst in 
enfeebled health, and he had closed his career lamentably, far from all 
dear to him. Lord Talbot felt that no higher recommendation could be 
offered ia proposing Signor MontiroH, than the fact that he had been found 
worthy to be the chosen successor of so eminent a man in the history of 
modem art as Canina. The proposition was seconded by iHr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., and Signor Montiroli was unanimously elected an Honorary 
Member. 

A memoir by Mr. Fra5K Caltbbt was then reatl by Mr. C. S. Greaves. 
Q. 0., on tbe site and ancient rouiains of Larisa in the Troad. (Printed in 
this volume, page 253.) 

Sir JoH^r Boilbac, Bart., V.P., who brought for exhibition a series of 
colored drawings by Ur. Jeckell, of Norwich, representing mural paint- 
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io^ lately found m Eaaton Olmrcli, near that city ; they havo been 
oaaigned to the time of Richard II. A detailed account of these cuiioue 
examples of Art in East Anglia will bo giren in the Transactions of the 
Norfolk Arehseologioal Society. The principal subject U tlie martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Cauterbuiy, and the details of costume, armour, dtc., are 
Tory carious : the figure of Becket appeared, as Sir John stateki, to have 
been covered over with some adhesive substance like cement, which it bad 
proved almost impracticable to remove, whilst the other parts of the 6ub> 
ject hod only been concealed by vrlutevrosh, which hod been easily removed 
under Mr. JeckoU’s direction. The special care thus taken in destroying 
the 6gure of the Archbishop may possibly have been occasioned by tho 
peremptory orders of Henry Vlll. tliat all momoriols of Becket should bo 
abolished. Sir John made some observations on other represeutations of 
tho martyrdom, cspcciolly a sculpture which ho hod noticed at Baycnx 
Cathedral, tho aucient painting pi'oserved in Canterbury Cathedral, tho 
mural paintings iu Prcstqu Church, Sussex, at Winchester, dtc. Three 
examples had also been noticed in churches in Norfolk, previously to (he 
interesting discovery at Easton ; and Sir John was inclined to sttribulo a 
certain local prevalence of veneration towards St. Thomas to tho circuin- 
staiico that Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and also William, Bishop of 
Norwich, had been his worm friends and hU partisans in hostilo opposition 
to Uonry II. 

A communication was then read from the Rev. Professor Wmis, who 
expressed regret, that, being detained by pressing occupations at Cam¬ 
bridge, ho found it impracticable to bring before tho Institute in person his 
observations ou the recent fall of the spire of Chichester Cathedral, and on 
the causes which had led to that catastropho. He sent, however, for 
oxamioaliou, witlt Other diagrams in illualratiou of his romorks, an 
admirable drawing, exhibited by tho obliging permission of Mr. Sister, 
who had thereby preserved, as Professor Willis believed, tbe only accurate 
memorial which exists of the constructive details of that structure, care¬ 
fully delineated ou a large scale. Tbe Professor commenced with some 
remarks on similar catastrophes which occurred not uofrequoatly iu the 
Middle Ages; for example, the Norman tower of Winchester Cathedral 
fell in 1107; it was immediately rebuilt. That cathedral was built by 
Bishop Walkelin, tho first Norman bishop; and according to popular 
opiniou tho fall look place because tho profane king, William Rufus, had 
been buried under it. The nortb-west lower of Gloucester Cnlliodral fell, 
os Giraldus Cambreusis relates, in tho twelfth century, whilst Bishop 
Roger waa jierforunng mass. Worcester Cathedral was founded in 1084, 
and the now tower fell in 1175. Tho cotitral Norman tower nt Ely, built 
by Abbot Simeon, brother of Walkelin, Bisliop of Winchester, fell in 1321. 
At Winchester, it deserved notice, that when the tower was rebuilt, tho 
piers were made unusually massive and disproportionate, manifestly under 
the influence of tho panic caused by the fall ; at A\orcester, likewise, the 
piers ore of enormous maguilude; at Ely the plan was entirely altered, 
and the lost tower replaced by an octogoual lantern. Though the ancient 
builders produced very nohle-lookiiig stmetures, they were not sufticionlly 
ecquointed with the principles of construction, and whilst they built piers 
of massive proportions, the masons’ work was essentially bad, l^ing merely 
an outer casing of ashlar, and the inside filled up with chalk, flints, pobblos 
from tho sea-boach, and rough rubble, the whole cemented together with 
VOU XTIll. ^ 
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liquid lisQO or grout. Generally there were no bond-coorae# in tliia work, 
and when, as at Chichester, chalk-lime mortar had been used, the walls 
fractured and settled, and wore liable to crumble and fall at any time, as 
indeed sometimes occurred Tcry shortly after their erection. It is import* 
ant to observe, as Professor Willis remarked, that spires did not exist in 
the middle of iho twelfth century ; the low Norman towers of that period 
were not intended to carry any heavy weight. When, in later times, lofty 
towers became general, and at a still later period tower-spires were super- 
added, the original designers were doad, and little or nothing was then 
known of the faulty construction of their works; honce the unsightly 
fissures to be seen in many Norman buildings, and bonce also the ingenious 
contrirances adopted to prevent the fall of central towers. But those 
precantinns did not always avail} and, besides the examples olrcndy cited, 
the Professor noticed tltc fail of the tower at Kresham in 1213 ; of the 
two toweis of Dunstable Priory Church in 1221; of two small towers at 
Worcester in 1222; and of the tower of Lincoln Cathedral in 1240. 
The belfry of Norwich was blown down by a storm in 1361 ; Selby Church 
fell in 1690, and the west front of Hereford Cathedral in 1806. The 
central tower at Wells was in jeopardy in 1321, shortly after its com- 
plelion ; recourse was hud to an unsightly expedient, namely, low arches 
with inverted arches over them, constructed within the great arches, to 
prevent the piers from collapsing. Canterbury and Salisbury present 
examples of the insufScicncy of tower-piers to bear the enormous weight 
built upon them : bridging-arches have been built between tlie piers, which 
prevent their collapse, but gi-eatly detract from the beauty of the interiors. 
In regard to the recent catastrophe at Chichester, Professor Willis bad 
lost no time in making careful inspection of the ruins, and seeking the roost 
accurate information which could be obtained. He lioped hereafter to put 
fully on record tho history of the fall of the spire, and the causes to which 
he supposed it may be attributed. In every cruciform church (lie founda¬ 
tions of the tower-piers are necessarily loaded with greater pressuro than 
tlioso of the ordinary piers, each pier carrying one-fourth of the weight of 
the tower, and this toad is enormously increased if additional storeys are 
ndded. The foundations of Norman buildings are rarely consolidated with 
proper care ; hence, for tho most part, tlie whole structure will bo found 
to have sunk into the compressible ground, and the tower-piers some inches 
more than the rest. The effect of such greeter sinking is to drag down¬ 
wards tlie masonry of the walls which abut upon the piers, and, whore the 
sinking is excessive, actual disruption of the masonry ensues. Professor 
Willis observed that he had never seen a Norman tower which does not 
exhibit n settlement of tliis nature in greater or less degree ; at Chichester 
it was found that the tower-piers had gone down three or four inches. lu 
common with other mediaeval buildings, tho walls were constructed of two 
outer sliells of a.<>hlar, including between them a core of rubble ; tho ashlar 
is formed of a shelly limestone from tho Isle of Wight, with a slight mix¬ 
ture of Sussex sandstone ; the rubble core is of cIiaTk mixed with dints and 
rolled pebbles frum the sea shore, with a large quantity of mortar. The 
ashlar, as usual, is not well bonded into the rubble ; tho core possesses 
little cohesion, and is iu very decayed and friable eomlilion. The building 
had moroover suffered from other deteriorating causes. The fires of 1114 
and 1186, as tho Professor had pointed out in his discourse at the Meeting 
(f the luslitute at Chichester, in 18d3, had seriously impaired the walls. 
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and in conscqaence various alterations vrere made, portions vrero roLuilt, 
and it had been ascortained hy Mr. Sharpe that Oio four Norman arches of 
the Cathedral tower hod octusllj been reconstructed with their own stones 
prerioasljr to the carrying up of the tower in the thirteenth century. A 
wall patched, as this structure is shown to have boon, can never possess the 
strength of one of which all the parts ore carried up together, and conse* 
quently settle and shrink as one mass. After the fire tlie sinking of ths 
piers continued, the effect being to detach then) from the adjacent walls, 
thus depriving them of support; moreover, a lofty spire was set upon the 
tower, which under any conditions would be a most dangerous addition to a 
structure of groat height, on account of the leverage caused by the action 
of the wind. The iiijurious effect might be illustrated by that of a flag¬ 
staff raised on a lofty building, and causing a strong vibration in the 
structure beneath. The Professor then explained the ingenious coo- 
trivanco of Sir Christopher Wren, and liis construction of a curioiu pen- 
dulum-stngo within tho spire, to counteract the effect of the wind. Unless 
a building was extremely firm, the vibration from a spire shook it as much 
as tlie vibration produced by a peal of bells. It was a curious fact, that if 
a short cylinder were put into a press and crushed, the crush would cause 
one or more diagonal fissures, dividing it into slant pieces, the upper por¬ 
tions sliding down tho dtliors. This was the cose at Chichester; the 
excessive weight of the tower and spire acting thus, the piers were ernshed 
and dislocated, tho walls having been sinking from century to century, and 
tho detached piers becoming more and more isolated and too weak to 
sustain tho weight. They therefore began to crush : rocro dislocation 
could bo arrested, but, when crushing ensued, no human power could 
prevent tho ruin. This, as tho Professor believed, is the real history of 
the catastrophe ; the spire nod tower had been merely suspended over tho 
heads of Uio worsluppcrs for centuries, awaiting some such concussion as 
the hurricane of Fobruai 7 20Ui, uft., to bring down (lie fabric. The pre¬ 
cautions %vhich hod been taken to avert tho calamity were those ordinarily 
employed, end, as such, coosidered to be the most effectual; tho same 
were used at Hereford, where Kfr. Cottingham had succeeded in sup¬ 
porting the tottering central tower ; but this was low and not surmounted 
by a spire, always a dangerous clement, and from tins cause serious appre¬ 
hensions of a catastrophe at Salisbury Cathedral had long been enter¬ 
tained. After some observations on the unfounded notion that the fall at 
Chichester had been occasioned by recent removal of certain screen-work, 
especially of that known as tho Arundel Shrine, Professor Willis stated his 
conviction that no expedient except tho erection of ranges of unsightly 
arohos between the piers, in like manner os at Wells, could havo averted 
tho catastrophe, so great was the state of disintegration; his conclusion 
was, from all that ho had secit, that no. blame should be imputed to any 
iodividual who had taken part in the recent works and alterations in the 
Cathedral. He cordially concurred in the desire that the tower and spire 
might be restored in the precise form and choracter of those which had so 
unrortunately perisJied, the %vork being oarried out with all tho advantages 
of tho advanced skill in construction to which modem science had attained, 
It was fortunate that the minute measurements and tho drawnigs executed 
by Mr. Slater, and now exhibited, had preserved tlie accuratdy detailed 
memorial of tho fabric, without which such a faithful restoration might 
have proved impracticable. 
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W© may refer oar readers to the full statement of tlie partieulars eon- 
nected »ith this interesting sabject, and of the Professor’s observations^ on 
the causes of the catastrophe, publishetl subsequently to his communication, 
of which a brief abstract has been nbovo given. They will be found in the 
volume containing the principol Arciiitectural kfemoirs read at the Meeting 
of the Institute at CbichesUr, in 1853, recently published there by Mr. 
Hayley Mason, and in which Professor Willis has united with his valuable 
Architectural History of tlie Cathedral, an Introductory Essay on the Fall 
of the Spire, accompanied by a plan and sections illustrating the causes of 
tliat calamity.^ 

Mr. W. H. Wbaib, of Bruges, who lias in preparation an impor- 
taut work on tlie incised sepulchral memorials iu Belgium, commu¬ 
nicated, through Mr. J, G. Wallbu, the following particulars relating to 
Eaoul do Grois, and the remarkable incised slab of very largo propor¬ 
tions placed upon his tomb in the Abbey of Villers, where he was iuterred 
in 1318:— 

“ Gres is a village of some importance, about nine miles from Louvain. 
It derives its name from gret, a species of grit-stone, of which large 
quarries exist there. Already, in 1056, it had Counts of its own; later it 
became a Lordship, with jurisdiction over the villages of Boesuyt, Chapclle 
St- Laurent, Boulaert dcuus and dessous Train, Nodebais, Buweclial, and 
Bierch. The old lords of this place bore the name, in Flemish, of Van 
Graven, or in Walloou, Be Greia, or Be Grez. Their arms were—‘ fasc$ 
de gueules et d’argent de six pi^es.' The first of whom I have found 
record is Hermau Count de Greis, who brought from Gallicia some relics of 
the Apostles SS. James and Bartliolomew, SS. Martin, Pancras, and 
Sebastian, which he in the year 1056 deposited in the Church of S. 
James at Liege. Wernicr, Count do Greis, his son, probably, followed 
Godfrey de Bouillon to the Holy Lnnd in 1006. He was one of tho 
knights who fetched Baldwin from Edessa to Bethlehem, to be crowned. 
Henry, Count de Greis, is nictitioucd in a deed of tho year 1099. The 
Blessed Gerard do Grez, monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Viticrs, also 
belonged to this family. Gerard, Siro de Grez, is mentioned in a 
deed of 1232; Jacques, Siro de Grez, iu deeds of 1257 and 1262 ; 
he had four children:—Rodolph, meutioned in deeds of 1281 and 
1293; Clcmence, married to Sir Erasmus de Beaufort, lord of Celles, 
in Luxemburg ; Raus (see below) ; Ueldiarde, wife of tho knight, Watier 
do Frasne. 

Raus, Raoul, or Rasse de Grez, lord of Bierch, married a daughter of 
Regnier de Mal^e. The standard of tlic Buke of Brabant, kept at the 
Benedictine Abbey of Afflighem, was entrusted to bis keeping at the Battle 
of Woeringen, William d’Assche, tlie hereditary standard-bearer, being ill. 
His deeds on that occasion are commemoratod in the Chrouielo of Jan van 
Heeln (Rymkronyk betreffende dun Slag van Woeringen, published by 
Willems, in 1836 ; see v. 5678 and following verses, also v. 8458 and follow- 


* Tilts rohimo, whteh forms a vnlu- 
sblo addition to the series of memo- 
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ing Torsos). The good kniglit, haring hod his horse slain under him, lot 
the banner fall, and it was seised hy iho enemy j he, howerer, Uirow him¬ 
self into tho thick of the mSl^e, and, with the aid of sotue others, suc¬ 
ceeded in rocoTcring it. He married the daughter and heiress of Regnier 
de Malive.* He died on 20th of December, 1318, and was huri^ in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Villers; his grave was covered by a massive 
slab of gritstone, 9 in. thick, upon which is incised the carious por¬ 
traiture of which a rubbing is exhibited. The inscription around its 
margin is as followsChi gist Raus do Greis Chevalier Seigneur do 
Bierch, qui fut ..... de la ile a la outre mer en Acre et porta 
I’otondard a Waronk aveo le duo Joan et trepassa en Tan de grace 
M.ooo.zvui. le vigile de Saint Thomas. Pries pour son ame et pour 
son bon seigneur le Due Joan.—Raus had three sons, Raaoo, who enj' 
barked at Wissan with Sir John de Uainault, lord of Beaumont, and joined 
King Edward, in 1327; Gilbert, lord of Han and Biorch ; and Imhort, lord 
ofBmrch.” 

Mr. R. Hau. Warbeh communicated an account of tho sculpturod 
misereres in the stalls at Bristol Cathedral, of which ho kindly presented 
photographs, roconlly taken by tho Rev. H. II. Cole and Mr. C. W. Warren, 
and shewing the designs of the entire series. Mr. Warren observed that 
tho stalls wore constructed by Robert Blyot, abbot of St. AugusUuo’s from 
1515 to 1526: his initials occur upon thorn. At tho Dissolution, when 
tho conventual church was converted into a Cathoilral, nnd all intention of 
rebuilding tho nave was abandoned, the stalls were removed eastward, and 
a screen orcctcd at tho distance of two bays from tho tower, which gave a 
short nave or antc-ebuir. Tho initials II. R. with tho Tudor arms, and E. P. 
with the PrincQ of Wales’ plume, apiicar to fix the date of tliis screen 
as between 1537 and 1547, the birth of Prince Edward and his accession. 
During recent alterations the stalls have been removed anotlior bay further 
to tho East, nnd the screen bos boon wholly taken away, leaving an uninter¬ 
rupted view from East to West. The misereres, 33 in number, disploy tlio 
usual singular mixtui'O of subjects, sacred and profane, scarcely such as wo 
might expect to find in sacred places ; generally they are ludicrous or gro¬ 
tesque, sometimes even indecent. Mr. Warren adverted to vanous opinions 
which have been advanced in explanation of the apparent iDCongruity of such 
decorative sculptures in churches. Tlio misereres at Bristol, he observed, 
are interesting as having been executed a very few years only before the 
Dissolutiou of Monasteries. Two only represent Scripture subjects,—the 
Temptation, and Samson slaying tho lion ; two ropresent men chased 
or captured by monsters and demons, which in ono instance seem to drag 
their victims into the jaws of Ucil-moutb. The fox preaching to tho geese 
occurs, commonly explained ns a satiro against tho orders of Friars; on 
another tho feathered congregation are seen hanging the preacher on a 
gallows. The remainder represent athletic sports, dancing Dears with an 
ape beating the tabor; also, tilting at a sack, conflicts with animals, the 
chase, rurid or domestic occupations and squabbles, also foliage, flowers, 


> The Xx>rdt of MalCvo were (nwst 
benefactors of the Abbey of Villois. 
They bore “d’argeut k troia faces de 
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Jie. Some perhaps relate to local scandal. A mermaid, beset on either 
aide bj a rampant criffin, maj have allusion to the heraldry of the Berkeleys, 
founders of Bristol Abbey; mermaids, it may be remembered, occur as 
supporters on the seal of Thomas, lord Berkeley, who died in 1361, and on 
that of James, lord Berkeley, who died in 1463. (Lysons’ Glouc. Ant. p. 
36, pi. cvj.) The curious subject carved on this mtserere may, however, be 
a burlesque allusion to the scriptural story of Susannah and tlio Elders. 
In some subjects tbe ludicrous seems predominant; such as an ape 
riding oS with a aack of grain, until caught by the &rmer armed with a 
stout stick;—two men who find under a tree a nondescript animal, like 
a monster grasshopper, which ono of them is about to rouse with a double- 
thonged whip. Sculptures of such heterogeneous description are familiar 
to all who may have examined the stalls in dmrehoa either in our own 
country or on the continent, and various explanations hare been suggested 
to account for the indecorous mingling of things sacred and profane. In 
regard to the use of the mifcrsre, as generally called in England, patietice 
or mu^ricorde, in France, prttdla, in Italy, Mr. Warren cited the Oxford 
Qloesary of Architecture, where it is described as a bracket on the under 
side of the seat of a stall, which was adjusted by hinges so as to be turned up, 
and which, without actually forming a seat, afforded relief to a person who, 
during long services performed in a standing posture, might through infir¬ 
mity require such partial support. This explanation is suggested in Ducange 
o. MUerieordiae. If, however, they were only founded for tho infirm, wo 
should not expect to find muerere* in every stall, and in cathedral and 
ooUegiste churches at home and abroad. It has been suggested, as in 
Milner's History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 36, that these seats, when turned 
up, were so balanced as to render vigilance necessary; for if tho occupant 
of tlie stall indulged in sleep, the miterere wbuld fall with noise, and throw 
him forwanla Qcnemlly, however, Mr. Warren remarked, they fall back 
upon the wood-work of the stall, where they rest, and with tho elbows of 
the stall a secure scat is afforded. When the stalls at Bristol wore recently 
token down, Mr. Wmren examined the Eastern piers, to ascertain whether any 
indication of an altar screen could bo traced, as suggested by Mr. Freeman 
in tho Transactions of tho Institute at the Bristol Meeting. No disturbanco 
in the masonry was, however, visible. 

The Very Rev. Cxxojt Rock observed, that the mittreret wore intended, 
as he believed, in accordance with the authorities cited by Ducange, for tho 
occasional relief of the aged and infirm clergy during lengthened and 
fatiguing services in a standing posture ; iu regard to the objection that 
every stall was thus provided, it must be remembered that each stall was 
attached to a particular benefice, and thus the occupant of each might in 
course of years require such support as these bracket-soats were well 
adapted to afford. In some churches in early times the monks were per¬ 
mitted to use staves, or short crutches, whereon to rest during long services 
in tlie choir: in all monasteries it was the duty of a certain official to go 
round from time to time wi^ a lamp, in order to awaken the slumbercta. 
Ho {Dr. Rock) was of opiniou that the strange subjects which may appear 
niorcly grotesque or even indecorous, their intention being now forgotten, 
were for the most part placed in churches in reprobation of vicious induU 
gcnces and popular irregularities ; the student of mediawal decoration and 
symbolism iu sacred places could not fail constantly to recognise the desire 
and endeavour to render the arts of design the medium of some moral and 
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religious teaching. In a detailed memoir on the stalls at Amiens Cathedral, 
by the Abb6s Jourdnin and Duval (Memoircs de la Soo. des Antiqiiaii'es 
do Picardie. tom. VII. p. 82), the subject of the origin and use of the 
miurkord^ has been treated at length, and tlie combination of scriptural 
subjects with representations of a familiar or grotesque doscription, such as 
have been noticed at Bristol, is illustrated by an extensive series of sculp¬ 
tures of nearly the same period. The stalls at Amiens wore executed about 
1508—21.* 

In the discussion which ensued, other examples were noticed, such os the 
stalls in the Cathedrals at Norwich. Worcester, Lincoln, Ac. Mr. Edward 
Richardson olfered some remarks on those at Chiolioster. The Rov. 0. W. 
Bingham observed that necessity for vigilance on the part of those who 
used the miseren was known to him by early experience ; at Winchester 
the unlucky alumnus who went to sleep was soon discovered; the seat fell 
with a loud noise. 

Mr. Octavius Moroak, M.P., expressed strongly the regret with which 
ho had listened to Mr. Warren’s account of the destruction of tlio screen 
and i-vnaissance work at Bristol, iu the progress of so-called ** restorations.” 
He deprooated the prevalent taste for Gothicising ovsry feature connected 
with A cathedral or other architectural monument, ond tlie reckless anni¬ 
hilation of all portions denounced os incongruous or “debased.” These 
however, as he conceived, may throw important light on the history, not 
only of the fabric itself, but of the progressive development of Art in our 
country. 

The Very Rev. Canoiv Rock offored a few remarks on a beautiful ivory 
ifariola, formerly in tho possession of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
brought for oxhibiiion to the lustiliite through tbo courteous permission of 
Mr. Ilopo Scott, (o whom it had been presented by the Duke of Norfolk. 
This remarkable sculpture represents the B. V. Mary seated on a throne^ 
and holding the infant Saviour standing on her knees. Sho is crowned, 
and holds a sccplro terminating in a large finial of flowers and foliage. 
There are traces of color and gilding over tho figures, and upon the sceptre 
and tbo throne. Dr. Rook is disposed to fix the date of this fine sculpturo 
as c. 1280, and to regard it as the production of an BngUsli artist. As a 
specimen executed in our own country, and also on account of the tradition 
associated with it, this figure is of unusual interest. It is believed tliat it 
formerly belonged to tho Augustine Monastery of Syon, Middlesex, founded 
by Henry V. for nuns of tho Bridgetinc order. At tho Dissolution they 
did not separate, luit retired to FInndors ; they «cro reinstated at Syon by 
Queen Mary iu 1557; again, on tho accession of Elizabeth, they were com¬ 
pelled to seek a retreat iu foreign parts; and, after various wandering, found 
refuge at Lisbon in 1594. Their church and convent was burned in 1651, 
and, having been rebuilt, was again demolished by tho earthquake in 1755. 
In 1809, on the invosiou of Portugal by tho French, the nuns, ten in 
number, left Syon llouso iu Lisbon, and sought safety in England ; they 

1 Much curious ioformation on the those in Norwich Cnthediul, by tbe Rev. 

■ubiMt of mi$trtre$ will bo found in Mr. R. Hart, Norfolk Arcb»olog]r, voL ii p. 

T. Wright’s Memoir on the Cai-vitin of 234 ; Mr. Htn’od’s account ^ tbe Nor- 

Stalls in Cathedral Cburches, Ac., Joai'- wlcb stalls, in his Castloe and Convents in 

nol Brit. Arch. Aw., Vol. iv. p. 208, Norfolk, pp. 278, 284, end notices of 

where seveml examples are figured. See numerous specimens in Carter's Sculp* 
also a paper on uUereres, especially tare and Painting. 
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found several benevolent friends, especially the late Mr. Qogc Rokewodo, 
and were placed at Cobridge, StnflFordabire. They fell into distress and debt, 
from wliiw they were uliunately relieved by the late Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, to whom, in gratitude for his liberality, they presented the ivory 
Mariola. which, as it is believed, had accompanied them throughout 
their travels, since their first departure from England. The survivors 
returned to Lisbon, where a few of tlie sisterhood remained j the 
convent slill erists there in comparative prosperity. This beautiful figure, 
of which a representation is here given, was not tho only relic of tlieir 
ancient posseseiona. preserved amidst so many disastrous changes, and 
which oamo into tlie possession of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. Tho nuus 
brought away from Lisbon tho admirable cope, also of English workman, 
sliip, exhibited at tho previous meeting of the Institute; also, some other 
vestments; the original Martyrologiun of Syon ; tlie deed of restoratiou by 
Queen Mary, dated 1557, and endorsed by Cardinal Pile ; a curious silver 
hell; a JIS. narrative of the wanderings of the sisterhood ; and five seals, 
figured in Aungier’s History of Syou Monastery, p. *106. The cope, with 
a chasuble of the same suit, and the ivory statuette, may have been, as Dr. 
Rock observed, a portiun of the gifts to the monastery at the foundation ; 
poesibly presented by Thomas Grant, Doctor of Laws in the Court of Arches, 
who is specially recorded amongst the benefactors, in the Martyrology now 
iu the British Museum. 

The Rev. T. Bcbnisoeam, Rector of Charlwood, Surrey, communicated 
a note of the recent discovery of a pewter chalice aud paten, in the church¬ 
yard at that place, near the north or priest’s door, on the north side of 
the chancel. It had doubtless been deposited with the corpse of one of the 
incumbents of the parish, in the fourteentli, or possibly the fifteenth 
century. The chalice is crushed and the precise form cannot now be 
ascertained; it measured about 4^ inches in height; the bowl, which is 
wide and shallow, measured 4 inches in diameter; the paten 4^ inches. 
The stem of Uie chalice is plain, without any knop. Tho usage of deposit¬ 
ing a chalice and paten with the corpse of an ecclesiastic appeal's to have 
been gcnerolly observed, although they have rarely occurred accom¬ 
panying the remains of the pariah priest. They appear in sepulchral 
brasses of ecclesiastics, introduced either hold between tho hands, or placed 
beside the figure. Numerous instances are given by Mr. Haines in his 
Manual of Monumental Brasses, p. exxiit. In accordance, with ancient 
evidence (Martene. Ecc. Rit. lib. iii. c. xii.) tho corpse of a person who bad 
received sacred orders was interred in the vestments worn at ordination ; on 
the breast of a priest was placed a chalice, which in default of such vessel 
of metal should be of earthenware ;—(** super pectus vero sacerdotis dehot 
poui calix, quod, si non habetur stanneus, saltern Samius, id est fictilis.”) 
A cruciform tiffillum of wax was oeeasioually placed over the head ; thus 
wax tapers, laid in form of a cross, are sometimes found. Several instances 
of tlie discovery of a chalice and paten accompanying ancient interments 
are noticed in this Journal, vul. iii. p. 136 : they arc mostly of pewter, 
with tlie exception of such as have been found in the tombs of bishops aud 
other dignified ccclosiostics, as at Chichester Cathedral. York Minster; thus 
other places. A small silver clinlico was found at Bushbury, Staffordshire, 
with the remains, as supposed, of Hugh de Byshbury, rector of that 
place temp. Edw. III. We are informed by the Rev. T. James, Vicar of 
Theddiugworth, Leicestershire, that a pewter chalico aas there found m the 
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churcliynrd. In tho old chnpcl At OroAtlmm HospitAl, Dui'hAm, demolished 
in 1788, a skeleton was found in a mural tomb, with a chniieo and paten of 
pewter, figured Gent. Mag. rol. 58, ii. p. 1046. A wooden effigy in soeular 
attire lay on the monument, supposed to bn that of Andrew do Stanley, 
first Master of the Hospital. In a stone coffin found in tho Chapter Uouso 
at Chertsey Abbey, in the course of excavations during the present year, 
and containing the corpse, as supposed, of one of tho abbots, wrapped in 
load, a pewter ebolico and paten were discovered placed oror tho left 
shoulder. 

Mr. Octavius Moroah, M.P., gave a short notice of ornamented 
bronze hand'bclis, of which he brought sovoral spccimons for examina¬ 
tion, in addition to those exhibited at a previous meeting. See p. 91, 
ante. They appear to be of Flomish roanufoctm-o, in tho sixteenth 
century, and present fcatnros of general resomblonco in tho types of orna¬ 
ment, consisting of garlands of fruit or flowers, mmlnllions, Cupids or genii. 
Occasionally some sacred subjoet is introduced, such as tho Aununciatioo, 
or figures of Saints; also tho bell-founder's name, dato of fabrication, 
and tho motto— lop. odd. van-al —thus inscribod upon a spccimon in tho 
Museum of the Society of Antiquarios, which was exhibited by Mr. Morgan. 
It is figured, Votusta Mon. vol. ii. pi. 17, and is a good example of this 
class of objects; tho maker’s namo is thus recoiled upon this bell— 
I0UAKNE8. A. FtMC. A*. 1547. MB. FBCtT. Ou somo Specimens the namo 
occurs as Johan van der Bynde, probably identical with the former, Bynde 
and having tho same signification. On others wo find tho name of 
Petrus Qhoynous, or Do Gbeyn. The specimens noticed rango in date 
from 1541 to 1571. 

^ntiquitir^ nntr Edorfiif at Art <S|:bfb(tclr. 

At tho previous meeting, in accordance with the announcement, a special 
exhibition had been formed, not only of textile and embroidered works, but 
also of book-bindings, especially of the tasteful " BibHopegic” productions of 
Italy, Franco, and oihcr countries, subsequently to tlio R^Daissanco. The 
contributions, however, in both these classes, greatly exceeded cxpcclation, 
and through tho interest excited by the series of binding, the first special 
exhibition of the kind, probably, hitherto made in this country, it was 
decided to retain them until tho present mooting, when tho collection might 
be extended by the iiborality of Mr. Slade, Dr. Wellesley, and sovoral other 
kind friends. It has proved impracticable to describe fully, as they- 
deserve, these valuable objects so intimately associated with the cnoourago* 
ment of literature and tho growth of intellectual cultivation in former 
times. We regret, also, to bo unable to accompany the following brief 
notices with any general observations on the art, aod on usages eonnecte<l 
with tho binding of books, in all periods and countries. We would refer 
our readers, interested in this subject, to the works of Dibdin, especially 
the Bibliographical Decameron; to the treatises by Poignot and Paulin, 
Paris; the essay by P. t. Jacob,—“La Reliuro depuis I’Antiquitd 
jusqu’au Dix-septieme Si^le,” given in “ Le Moyen A^ et la Rdnais- 
sance” and in the usoful little collection entitled “ Cnriosites do rHistoire 
des Artsto various works, also enumerated in the appendix to that 
essay. Memoirs of Libraries, by Mr. Edwards, vol. ii., chap, iv., may 
also bo consulted; tho Report by M. Didut on tho Paris Exhibition in 
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1851, entitled—"L’lniprimerie, la Librairie et la Pap^tcrie,” in which iiw 
treats of reltut^; and the introduction to the Catalogue of the choicer 
portions of the Libri Library, sold in 1859, by Meurs. Ijcigh Sotheby : 
a Tcry instractire and erudite summary of the subject will there be found. 
Sercral interesting monographs hare been giren, with representations of re* 
marhable bindings, in the “ Bulletin du Bibliophile,” by Techener ; and his 
elaborate work on the subject, llistoire de la Bibtiophilie,” now in course 
of publication, with fac simile representations of the samo size as the 
originals, vtU no doubt supply all that can be desired. 

By the courteous sanction of the Right lion, the Masrsn of Ttm Rolls, 
two most Taluabto contributions to tho torlos were brought under the 
onro and custody of Mr. Rurtt and Mr. Xelson, Assistant Keoi>crs of tho 
Publio Records. They have been briefly noticed, ante, p. 182.— 
The Book of Indentures between the Xfost Christian King Henry Vll., 
tho Abbot and eonrent of Westminster, and others, a d. 1504, for tho 
performance of services for the King’s soul, and for other purposes ; also 
the Book of Penalties for non-performanco of the corennnts sn the said 
Indentures. These remarkable documents, formerly preserved at tho 
Chapter Iloiue, Westminster, are bound in crimson velvet, the covers of 
each of the books measuring 15 in. by lUi in. in widtli; both loaves and 
covers are indented, and at the upper edge of the indented leaves are 
parts of letters, being those of the alphabet in succession, twice repeated 
through the book. The velvet, edged with gold thread, with gold tassels, 
and lined with crimson damask, forms an ample forel overlapping on all 
sides. The exterior is decorated with flve bosses of silver on each of its 
sides ; the central boss displaying the royal arms, chased and enameled; 
tho four others arc enameled, parti per pale arg. and vert, a porcullis or. 
Tho origtoal labels and hasps have been preserved ; on the latter, of silver 
gilt, ore roses enameled, and demi-angels issuing from clouds. The seals 
arc appended in silver boxes or skipets, each bearing a roundel enameled 
with an escutcheon of arms, indicating tho party whose seal is preserved 
within. The counterpart of these liulentures of covenant is amongst the 
Harl. MSS. (No, 1498): its costly enrichment and contents aro described 
by Wanlcy In the Appendix to the Will of Henry VIII., published by Astio 
in 1775. The Book of Penalties contains an Indonturo septipartito made 
July 16, 19 Hen. VII. (1504), between tho King and tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; tho Bishop of Winohestor ; John Islippo, Abbot of West¬ 
minster, and the Prior and Convent of tho same place; the Doan and 
Canons of St. Stephen’s, Westminster; tho Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, London ; and tlic Mayor and Commonalty of the City of London. 
To this Indenture the seals are appended by a cord of purple and crimson 
silk and gold, and are enclosed in silver skipets, each having on its cover 
a gilt roundel with tho name of the party inscribed in finely punctured 
letters. Tho covers are decorated with silver bosses, five on'each side, os 
before described. Tho first page is illuraiuotcd, red ro-scs on gold, and 
portcullises on an nzuro field, being richly emblazoned on the margin with 
the royal arms and supporters ; in the initial letter is a miniature of 
Henry Vll. enthroned ; before him kneel ten persons, the two prelates in 
front rested in scarlet copes ; the archbishop (Warlinm) holds a cross-staff 
in one hand, in the other tho Book of Penalties in its crimson forel; behind 
these appear, amongst others, tho abbot and monks of Westminster; the 
Ma)'or of London, also, in a scarlet gown furred, liolding a sceptre 
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terminating in a flcur-^e-lya.* The whole forms a very interesting picture. 
The two (locumonts exhibited have boon preaerved in wooden boxes covered 
with black leather, each curiously decorated with the royal arms, iSec. ; a 
large rose also and foliage is elaborately Inctsod or traced on the leather with 
a sharp tool. Each of tho cases measures 23| in. by L3 in. ; it is closed by 
several fastenings, and one has on the exterior of the lid a large round 
projection (diam., 7i in.; hoight, 3 in.), apparently intended as a recep¬ 
tacle for (ho numerous silver skipets and seals within. In tho counter¬ 
part of tho Indentures, preserved, as before statod, in tho British Kusoum,* 
may be seen another very interesting miniature of Henry Vll., represented 
os giving the book to Abbot Islippe, attended by several of the monks; 
the margins are richly illuminated with heraldry and devices. The costly 
books so liberally entrusted by the Master of the Rolls, are undoubtedly 
the most snmptuous and remarkable examples of binding of their period. 

By tho Bban and CnAPTftu of St. Paul's OATHRonAL, through the kind¬ 
ness of tho Ven. AacnoEACOX of Loeoox. —The Book of Penalties for the 
non-performanco of tho Indentures between Benry VII. and tho Abbot 
of Westminster and others, in 1504, being one of the counterparts of the 
document lost described, and preserved amongst tho muniments of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's. 

By Mr. Toovry. —Tho counterpart of an Indenture between Henry VII., 
John Islippo, Abbot of \Yostminatcr. and tho Prior and Convont; John, 
Abbot of St. Saviour's, Southwark; and the Mayor and Commonnlty 
of tho City of London, for a solemn anniversary to be hold in the 
church of St. Saviour’s (whilst the world shall enduro), for the pros¬ 
perity of tho king until his decease, also for his late queen, for Edmund 
bis father, d&o. In default of duo performance the abbot and conveut 
were to pay to tho mayor and coiiimoualty bh 8s. Ad. Tho indented 
leaves are bound in oak boards (12^ in. by 9| iu.), tho upper edges 
of which arc likewise indonte^l ; tho boards are covered with blue velvet, 
and ornamented with large roses in the centre, and portcullises of gilt 
metal, one in each angle, serving os bosses. The seals are lost; two silk 
cords remain to which they were attached ; one cord white and green, the 
other red with another colour now indistinct. This document was in the 
Savile collection, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Feb. 1861. 

By Mr. P. B. Davies Cookb. —The Liber L&ndnvensis, an ancient 
Register of the Church of LlandaiF. This MS. was, os supposed, that 
in Soldon’s nosscssion,’ and subsequently in tho library formed by Robert 
Davies, of Llannerch and Qwynsancy, Denbighshire, in tho seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, from whom it descended to the present possessor. By permission 
of Mr. Davies, a transcript was made for an ancostor of the lato Sir 
Robert Vaughan, of Rftg, vrhich has come into the possessioo of Mr. W. 
W. B. Wynne, M.P.; a copy also exists at Jesus Coll. Oxon.; from this 
last, collated with the Hengwrt transcript, the register has been printed, 
for the Welsh MSS. Society, by the Rev. W. J. Rees. Another tran¬ 
script exists amongst the late Mr. Petrie's collections. The massive 

* Sm tb« notice of sneh a mooe used by tbs I,ord Mayor, Proe. Soe. Aat vol. 1, 
H. 8. p. 208. 

* D^ribed Sir F. Madden in his Hoticss of >fSS. exhibited to tlio public at 
tlie British Mosonm. 

* Duplole printed lorR* sxcerpta from a MS. in Selden's Library; Mon. Anj., orig. 
edit. tom. iii. pp. 188—210. 
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wooJcn board* in which thi* rery interesting MS. i* bound are now 
stripped of their decorations ; a figure of Our Lord, seated upon an 
arch, probably representing the rainbow, alone remains. This figure is of 
brass, formerly gilt; it is in high relief, and of striking character. It is 
stated in the Heugwrt transcript that remains of silver existed when the 
MS. was copied. A detailed account of the registers of LandoflF, and tran¬ 
scripts, &c., is given by Mr. Rees (Pref. to Liber Landav). A small volume 

_in stamped binding, with brass clasps, for the version of the Qospcis, 

known as the WicliflSte text, to which are prefixed an English Calendar, 
indications regarding the seasons, &c., and a table of lessons, epUtlcs, 
and gospels, after the Sarum use. The date of the MS. may be assigned 
to the early part of tlio fifteenth century. On a fly-leaf, at the beginning, 
is the following interesting note, tlio autograph of Ilonry Por^, Earl of 
Northumberland, brother of Thomas, beheaded by Elisabeth in 1572. “ This 
booko was giuen me by the Lorde Burghley, higho treasurer of Enelando, 
the fourtenth of Januarie. anno d’ni 1574.—if. J7oi <Attin5crZ«nd.^’—To 
which is subjoined, **and after given by tho same Hari Brclle Northum¬ 
berland to S' Edwarde Fyton, of Gawsworth, his eosyne.— E. Fyton." 

By Mr. 11. Parker, F.S.A.—Breviloquium fratris Bonaventure, liber 
ecclesio S. Jacobi in Leodio ; tbo binding is set with gems, and decorated 
with filigree and an early enameled plaque, representing St. Andrew. 
MS. SiDC. xii. 

By Mr. Webd.—A Service Book of early date, bound in thick oak boards, 
upon which doubtless were originally attached vaHous omamonts ; of iheso 
a small ivory tablet, sculptured in roliof, alone remains. It represents the 
Ascension. Amongst tho curious contents of this vencrablo volume is a 
transcript of a document, in which Aliheus, bishop and abbot, is named, 
and which is printed in tbo Qallia Christiana, vol. xit. p. 423, amongst the 
Instnimenta Ecclesio Sedunensis, Sion (in (be Valais of Switsorland). 

By tho Rector of Stokthcrst Collbob.—I lore in laudemB. Mario ad 
Ilium Romaoum ; Lugd. exc. Robertas (Granson), 1558. This rare little 
volume is printed in type resembling writing, with rubricated initials, and 
it is bound in a forcl of maroon velvet of two piles, with silver clasps and 
mounts. On one side are affixed a rose and a pomegranate, with tho letters 
M. A. R. 1. A. (the R. crowned) at intervals, in three parallel lines; 
on the other side, a small enameled escutcheon, France and England 
quarterly, ensigned with a crown, and the letters around, as before, 
R. E. G. I. N. A. All these ornaments are of silver, chased in relief. 
This interesting book has sometimes been regarded as having belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scots, but it doubtless was used by Queen Mary of England, 
daughter of Benry VIII. 

By Mr. Fbeix Slade.—A choice sories of spcciroons, Italian, French, 
German, English, and other bindings of varied character, selected as exem¬ 
plifying, in the most instructivo manner, (ho progress of taste and artistic 
skill in bibltopcgy in all countries and periods. Of tbo exquisite examples 
generously entrusted from Mr. Slade’s library, tho following arc amongst 
(he roost remarkable ; several are from the Libri Collection :—^Psalterium, in 
quatuor linguis, d&c.; folio, Colon., 15l8 ; olive morocco, exquisitely tooled in 
gold, in the Grolier stylo.—History of Bologna, a beautiful specimon from 
tho library of tho eclobrated Mccenate, physician to tbo Pope, with a me¬ 
dallion stamped in relief on both sides, representing Apollo driving his chariot 
over the waves towards a rock on which Pegasus is standing. Of these rare 
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productioDS of Italian art in the sixteenth centurj, three onl; occur in the 
rich Idbri collection; eoe Nos. 1066,1122,1298.—.£neaVici Augustanioi 
imagines, 4to, Perm., 1548, Qrolier's copy.—Capiloli el Ordinationi della 
Compagnia delta Opera di Pieth : US., 1529 ; an elegant sp^imen of early 
Italian hlnding ; dark Vcootiau morocco, richly tooled; Libri, No. 5l3.—A 
Venetian Ducate, in the exquisite painted binding of the sixteenth century. 

_Oridii Epistolffi cum Commentario ; folio, Lugd. J. Oarid al. La Uoucbe; 

in the original oak boards corercd with stamped leather; on each side is 
a very curious hogiotypic subject, surrounded by grotesque borders ; the 
subject on one side, engraved by Dibdin, Decam., vol. ii. p. 465, as tlie 
Vision of Augustus, being the Uiracle of Salute Clotbilde ; see Libri CataL, 
1859, No. 1892. One of the finest examples of French decoration of its 

class_Ofiicium Virginis, 1590; a charmiug copy, with the devices of 

Margncrite de Valois.—Xeuophou la Cyropddie, trad, par Jaques do Vinto- 
millo, tic., 4to, Paris, Est. Groulloau, 1547. Edward Vlth's copy, the 
finest oxistiiig spccinieu probably of his library, and also of English Mblio* 
pogistic skill at tlio peri^ ; on each side are the roynl arms, between B. 
and R., with the Tudor roso, which is also repeated on the back ; it is an 
elogsnt specimen of Orolior tooling in gold ; the blank spaces within the 
outlines of the design painted block. From the Libri Library.—Contem¬ 
plations upon tho Old TesUraent, by Bishop Hall, vol. viii. 8fo., Loud., 
1626. Dedication copy to Charles I., in old olive morocco, the sides semM 
with fleurs-dc-lys, the royal arms in tho ceutro, forming together a blase of 
gold. Libri Library.—Collection of Songs and Airs, written at different 
times between tho reign of Charles II, and that of Anno; US., Queen 
Anne’s copy, in blue morocco, richly tooled in gold, with the royal arms. 
It here appears that Ilandol, on his arrival in tliis country, was called 
by his correct name, UondaX. —Spocimens from the Library of Tliunmis, 
and Uiat of the President Monars.—Metaatasio, 1755 ; red morocco, with 
tho arms of Madame do Pompadour. —Specimeus of hindlugs by Dusscuil, 
Padoloup, Dcrome, Monnior, Bedford ; also a volume bound by Lortic, which 
gained tf first-class prise in the Paris Exhibition in 1855. The limiu of 
these notices do not admit of a detailed account of the precious volumes 
contributed by Mr. Slade’s kindness; we must, however, mention a Persian 
MS., of which the covers arc exquisitely paiuted a leather forol, or esse 
for a book, of c«jr&outWf, with on escutcheon of arms, a heud embattlod 
couuter-cmbalUcd, the crest, on a holm, is a female heod, in each angle U 
a padlock os a device or badge ; also a fine plaque of enamel^ work, xm. 
cent., of German art, probably part of the decoration of a binding an 
artistic production in leather. 8tauq>ed and chased, roprcscnling the 
Crucifixion ; date early xvi. cent.; and a very elaborate specimen of German 
tvrloiscahell binding, delicately inlaid with silver aud mother o pearl. 

By the Rev. U. Wbllrsley, D.D.—A most interesting selection ofsucient 
hindings, sent in exemplification of ibo peculiar taste aud decoration lavishly 
bestow^ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The collection was 
rich in early stamjied Venetian and Italian hindings, many of them earlier 
than tho development of a taste for decorative works of this descripliou 
under the influence of Maloli, Groller, &c. Also several speennens of Ger¬ 
man sUmped bindings in hog-skin, &c.; one of thew volumes l^s an 
oxfiuisitcW-finislied portrait of tho Emperor Charles V., with the impennl 
iusicnia—Two remarkable Spauish hindings (date early xvii. cent.), 
iu crimson morocco, richly tooled, displaying a largo achievement of the 
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arme of Guzman ImpaUng Caroffa with qaartcrings. The escutcheon is 
ODsigned with a corouot, and surrounded by a decoration coiuposod of soveu* 
teen circles like finger-iings, within each of which is a letter, probably the 
initial of a word. They have not been explained. They occur likewise on 
a portiait of Don Caspar Guzman, the favourito of Philip IV., by Velasquez. 
These superb volumes belonged cither to Don Ramiro, Duke of Medina, 
Viceroy of Naples, after his second marriage (ho espoused Anna CarafTa), 
or to his son Don Kiculas. A more detailed notice isgivcu in the Proceedings 
Soc. Ant., vol. i. N. S., p. 34, where s|)ecuucns in tlie libraiyr of tho first 
Earl Stoohope, at Chovcuiiig, aro described, and a representation of tbo 
heraldic decoration is given. A volume iu similar binding, Libri Catalogue, 
No. 1482, but there assgiied to the Duko of Ossuna, Viceroy of Sicily, is 
now in the British Muscum.-^Sevcral interesting English bindings, amongst 
which maybe mentioned, although comparatively late in date, Roecoo’s Lo- 
renio do' Medici, Uoracc WnJpole's copy with tho author's autograph, ojid 
bound by Edwards ; it is ornamented with an Etruscan borduro, and with 
Walpole's arms upon the covers. 

By Mr. Hauweu. —Two specimens from tlie Grotier Library—Do re 
YcstiariaLibcllus ei Bayfioexcci'ptus—Do Vasculis,—Do re Hortens!, dto., 
8vo, ap. S. Qryphium, Lugd. 1536. On the last leaf of tho third tibsllus is 
the autograph 7o. Qrolierij Lugdunm. ^ amicorum. It was Grolier’shabit, 
when a book (ae In this instance) woe not bound for himself iu hie peculiar 
elaborate style of binding, to write his name in it; such volumes with his 
autograph are oven more rare than tho others. The second volume is 
bound iu light brown leather, ornamented with very elegant intcilaccd 
banda or scrolls fretty, in the peculiar style introduced into France by Jean 
GroUer; Uie bands painted green, wldte, and black. Itis the very rare first 
edit, of "Los Azolains de Monseignom* Bembo, trad, pai* Johan Martin." 
Ac., Paris, Michel de Vascosan, 1545. On the last leaf is the autograph— 
Claude Groliw '—some near rolativo, doubtless, of the celebrstcd collector. 
'* LcKicoclcsd'lsocralo,"3To, Pm-is, chezG. Cliaudiore, 1858; presentation 
copy probably (o Hctirr 111., King of Prance, to wlio»o grandfather, on his 
mother's side, Henry II., King of Narorre, deceased iu 1555, the work is 
dedicated. Olive morocco; elegantly tuolcd iu quatrefoiled and circular 
com{)arimcuts; iu tiie centre is an oval medallion of tho crucifixion on each 
side; and on the back, decorated with interlaced bands, apjtcar tho title of tho 
book, fleun>do-ly8 at intervals, and the royal arms of Frauce within tho collar 
of the Order of tho Holy Ghost, composed of the initials of the king and 
of Louise de Lorraine, in Greek letters, but with tho omission in this instance 
of the third monogram, the intention of which was known to the king alone, 
according to Favine, from whom the annexed woodcut of this curious doco> 



)-atiou is copied. Ou the back of this beautiful volume is also found the 
favourite nmUo of Henry III.—SPES MEA DEVS. 

By Mr. Albert Wav.— A choice specimen of tho peculiar bindings of 
the Mecen&tc Library. The volume contains Julii Solint Polyhistor Memo* 
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-mbilinm Thc!UktmiA. with Poroponii MeliD do Situ OrhU, lib. iii., Basil, ap. M. 
Isingrinium, 1543, fol. The binding is of dark green morocco, tooled in 
gold, with interlacing bands forming panels; somo portions are painted 
bright red over silrer, and parts of the ornaments are painted bright green. 
On the obverse is the title of the work, inscribed on a cartonoho. The 
device which marks the books of this collection—Apollo driving his cha* 
riot towards Olympus, upon which is seen Pegasus^is introduced in an 
oval compartment (4 in. by 3 in.) on each side of the volume. This design, 
in low relief, like a cameo, partly gilded, silvered, and painted, is sur¬ 
rounded by a border inscribed— OPOOS . KAI. MHaOXIGS. The volumes 
thus decorated have been attributed, perhaps more correctly, to another 
celebrated collector, Ocmetrio Canerari, of whom and of his library sco 
Spotomo, Storia letteraria della Liguna; Genova, 1824, 8to. Specimens 
are dcaoribod, Catal. Libri Library, sold in 1859, Nos. 1066, 1122, 1298. 
Tlieso rare books have also been sometimes associated with another eminent 
name of the perioil, Cangiant. 

By the Very Rev. Cakom Rock, C.G.^^Isidori Clarii Episcopi Fulginatis 
Orationcs; 4to, Venet. 1567. The copy presented by Benedict GuuVius, 
the eUitor, to the grand-nephew of Pius V., Cardinal Michael Bouello, to 
whom it is dedicated. A good example of tho Venetian binding of the 
period, with the arms of the Cardinal, Gislien and Beuelli quarterly, on tbo 
covers. 

By Mr. Stepitek Rau. —A curious spec-imen of the bindings of the twelfth 
0601017 . ornamented with mctal-work in relief, enamels and gems. The 
volume contains a MS. msrtyrology of the tenth century, and a treatise by 
St. Benedict; it belonged to tho monastery of St. Jacques (at Liigel), and 
contains n portrnituro of the abbot.—The Statutes of tho Order of St. 
Michael, instituted by Louis }il. in 14G0 ; printed on vellum, the binding 
richly decorated with the arms oud devices of Henry II., the former being 
surrounded by a collar of tho Order, ond a curiously devised ornament com¬ 
posed of crescents and bows, in nlliiaion to Diano do Poitiers.—Livre des 
Statute et Ordonnances do I'Ordroda Ssint Esprit; 4to, Paris, 1578. This 
copy belonged to Henry III., the founder, and is bound in old French olive 
morocco, the sides ornamented with the arms of Franco and Poland on one 
side, and those of Franco on the other ; also the king's devices and mono- 
.grams.—Maxmrayliani Vrienti Gardensis Rpi^. Anlv., 1603. On the limp 
vellum binding are impressed portraits, in gold, of tho Archduke Albert of 
Austria and Isabella bis consort, daughter of Philip 11.; some of the epi¬ 
grams in tho volume are dedicated to them.—Lo Tableau de la Croix, 
ropresente dans les Ceremonies do la Ste. Messo, Paria, 1651-53, Collin f. 
In this fine copy of a very rare volume there is a portrsit of the Marquis 
de Chosleauiieuf, Garde dcs Sceaiix, engraved by (J. de Gc;^. The bind¬ 
ing is French olive morocco, with porlions inlaid in red and light brown; on 
the back arc tho initials L. M.—c. H., and within the covers monograms 
composed of tho same letters, hut hitherto unexplained. 

By Mr. Albzakdbr Nbsiwtt.—R ituum Ecclcsiasticanim SS. Rom. 
Eccl. Gregorii do Gregoriis cicus. Venet. 1516. Avery fine example of 
lialtan binding, with rich scroll ornament and foliage; supposed to have 
been in the library of Leo X.—Three choice volumes impressed with tlie 
arms of Clement X. (1670-76), two of them bound in vellum.—Federici 
Borrommi Meditamenta Litcraria, 1633 ; red morocco binding, a good 
VOL. .will. ^ ^ 
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specimen of elaborate Italian tooling in gold.-“Floscnli airo Kotabllia 
praclica, &o., a fratre NiooUo Romano ; Romm, 1672 ; presentation copy 
to Monsign. Hyacinth Libelli, Master of the Apostolic Palace, with his 
arms on the title and corers ; binding of olire morocco, richly gilded and 
silrered. 

By Mr. J. T. Pat»b, through Mr. H. Foss.—Proclus in Platonis 
Timson. A superb folio rolume from the library of Francis I., bound in 
blue morocco, and displaying tlie arms of France, with, on one side, the collar 
and order of St. Michael, and two devices, a bird pecking at something on the 
ground, also a band holding a dower on which a bird perohes; on the other 
aide medallions of Uolofcrnoe and Judith are introduced, accompanying tlio 
royal escutclieon.>~Saiiuazarii Opera; Aldus, 1635, 12mo.; beautiful copy 
in dark olive morocco ; on one side is inscribed the title of the work, with-~ 
10 . oiiouRRii BT AUlCORVM. —ou the otlier Qrolier’s motto — Portio men 
Pomine, Ac.—Oaii de Canibus Britann. Loud. Q. Seros. 1570, 8vo; a 
choice specimen of Dussouil's binding, in light olive morocco inlaid with 
maroon, and richly tooled.—11060x1008 dos Saints Peres sur In Sainte 
Eucharistc, Paris, C. Robuste). 1708, 8vo; a remarkable example of 
inlaid French binding ; in dark blue morocco inlaid with red.—Account of 
the Bedford Missal, by R. Gough; Loud, printed by J. Nichols for T. 
Payne, 1794, 4to; bound by the celebrated Roger Payne In Venetian 
antique colored morocco, one of his most perfect productious ; it is accom¬ 
panied by his bill describing the binding in all its details, the cost being 
;£2 12s. 6d.: also a curious portrait in water colours, representing Roger 
Payne in tattered dress, at work in a garret. 

By the Rev. J. Founn Russbll, F.S.A.—The Lyfe of the Qloryous 
Confessoure of ouve Lordo Jhosu Criste Seyot Frauncis: R. Pynson ; no 
date : in the original stamped binding, on one side is tlio Annunciation and 
Our Lord with the woman of Samaria ; on the other side the Annunciation (a 
difTcront stamp), and below it, the Precursor preaching in the Desert.—The 
Pype or Tonno of the Life of Perfection; London, R. Redman, 1532 ; 
stamped binding, in ruinarkable preservation, with tho arms of Henry VIIT. 
and Cntlicrino of Armgon.—Pscaumes do David; & Genevo, par Abel 
Rtvery, 1576. Tho binding of this roinarkaUo little volume is richly tooled, 
and it has tho initials of Bez.a on tho side. At the end is the autograph, 
Qut JDeum reveretur quid tnento re/ormidet ? Theodorvt Btsa Oenevm 
scrijpst et. i/arttt, anne uUimo Dei et Servatorie neslri (f) p^Uientiat 
(1597).—An unpublished work on Church Government, by Abp. Laud, 
beautifully written within gold lines, and with gold capiuds. The binding 
very richly tooled, with tlic arms, Ao., of Henry, Prince of Wales, elder 
brother of Charles 1.—Bemardi Bauhusii Epigr. Antv. Plantin. 1616. 
Richly tooled ; on one cover is tho Crucifixion ; on the other tho B. V. Mary 
standing on a crescent.—Book of Common Pmyer, Ac., fob, 1669. Printed 
wiiliin red border-lines. Purple morocco, richly tooled, and with the royal 
arms emblaxoned on the leaves on a gilt groumi. This fine copy probably 
belonged to Charles II. ; the Office *^At the Healing” Is inserted netween 
tho Coniminatioii Service and tho Psalter.—Ilorto B. Virginia, MS. in 
moiub. smc. xr. 4to. From the library of the Duke of Sussex. BibU 
Suss. vol. i. part 1, p. clxxxvij. 

By Mr. T. M. VVditbubaD.—O ffice de la VIerge Marie, k I’usago do 
Romo, Ac. 12mo. Paris, P. Mettayor, 1506. A superb specimen of 
French binding of the sixteenth century, in olive morocco ; tho sides ond 
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Wk corered witb gold tooling, amongst wLich are mtroducod tlio devices 
of Marguerite de Valois, queen of Henrj IV. Tbis beautiful volume doubU 
less belonged to her. From tbe Libri Collection. 

By the Hon. Robert Corzon Ju».—A choice example of embroidered 
binding, a small Bible, printed by Barker, 1608, in a rich cover worked 
with flowers in gold and silver and silks. A very curious speciuiea of bind* 
ings of this deseriptiou is figured iu Martin’s Catalogue of works privately 
printed ; see also dent. Mag., N. S., vol. 1, p. 63, where several examples 
are noticed. 

By tlie Ladt NoRTii.-~'The Holy Bible, Book of Common Prayer, and 
singing Psalms; folio, London, Robert Barker, IGII. On the binding, 
which is richly embroidered vridi gold and silver, silks, d&c., are wrought 
the arms of James Montague, Biriiop of Bath ond Wells, translated in 
1617 to Wiucliesior. This hook belonged to his niece, Anne, d. of Sir 
Charles Montague of Bougbtou, and subsequently to Kathcrino, I^dy 
Glcnborvic, by whose daughtcr-imlaw it was presented to William Henry 
John North, in 1839. The field is of silver semyof single roses ; the border 
represents a trail of grapes upon gold ; in tlio angles arc chorubs’ heads. 

By Mr. C. Sotubby. —A fine copy of tite Holy Bible, printed by Buck, 
1638, in dark green morocco with silvor clasps and mounts ; on the sides 
are small plates engraved with the arms of Charles I., to whom the volume 
is sup^Msed to have belonged.—Greek Tostamont. print^ at Paris by Robert 
Stephens, 1550 ; in red morocco binding with the initials of William HI. 
ensigned with a crown.—Portion of a MS. Psalter, probably written by an 
Bnglisli scribe about 1420 ; it is bound in red morocco elaborately tooled, 
date about 1700, with tlio arms of Scotland on tho covers, Burronuded by 
the garter and ensigned with a crown of strawberry leaves.—An exquisite 
specimen of Persian binding, paneled, with gilding and tooling in roliof; tlio 
volutuo contains a MS. of two works of the celebrated poet Sidi, Buniaoicd 
Shirfii, the Bostfin or Garden, and tho Gulist&n or Rosary. 

By Mr. Ubndbrsok, F.S. A.—A diminutive almanack for tho year 1665, 
bound in dark green morocco. It belonged to Frances Lady Bucie, d. of 
Francis, first Lord Seymour of Trowbridgo. In tho Brit. Mus., Egerton 
MS. 71, there is a volume of Prayers and Meditations in her hand* 
writing, and composed by her father in 1655. 

Mr. J. Bowtbh Nicdols, F.S.A.—US. Psalter, xiv. century, iu a stamped 
binding of tho sixteenth century, formerly in poMcsRion of tho antiouary 
P<^ggQi to whom it was given by Mrs. Elizabeth Ucathcotc in 1779— 
Ilorm B. V. M., printed on vellum by Thiclman Korver, Paris, 1506 ; witli 
beautiful woodcuts and borders; old stamped binding of the period.— 
Account of the Celebration of ilie Jubilee, 1809,/'collected by a lady, 
wife of a Naval Officer;” printed at Birmingham, 4to; presentation cop^ 
to Queen Choi’lotto, bound in blue morocco impressed with tho Queens 
cipher ; it was purchased by J. Booth at the sale of her library in 1819. 

By the Rev. J. II. Harrison, Vicar of Rcigate, through Mr. Albert Way.— 
A copy of the Book of Common Prayer, Printed by Juego and Cawood, 
London, 1566, 4to. Tho covers display ornaments emblazoned in color, 
amongst which are the arms and initials of William Howard, eldest sen of 
Thomas, second Buke of Norfolk, hy bis second wife. The arms, on both 
sides of the volume, are tlioso of Howard, quartering Brotberton, Warren, 
aud Bigod; tho escutcheon is surrounded hy the garter, and uuddl'ncatli is 
the motto— Sola vjrtvs invicta. —Tho distinguished statesmau to whom 
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•Uiis book appears to liare belougod, was employed by Uenry VIII. aod 
Edward VI. in confidential affairs; be was created Baron Howard of 
EffiiigUam by Mary in 1553, and Lord lligb Admiral; K.6. in 1554 ; be 
possessed by descent from the Warrens a moiety of the manor of Reigate, 
and had a residence iu the neighbourhood; he died in 1572, and was 
burled in Reigate Church. Aubrey, vol. iv. p. 192. The Proyer Book has 
been preserved in the town library in a chamber over the vestry, north of 
the chancel. Charles, his eldest son, " Generali of Quoeoo Elizabeth’s 
Nary Royoll at Sea against the Spauyards luvinsable Navy,” was created 
Bail of Nottingham, and was interred .iu Reigate Church, as were several 
of his noble race, by some of whom the book may hare been used subse* 
quentty to tho death of its original owner, as a copy of the Old Version of 
Psalms, priuted in 1637, has been inserted at tlte end, and tho more 
ancient binding preserved. 

By Mr. Booss.—A small volume of early printed deroliunal works and 
godly treatises, chiefly from tho press of Berthelet, with dates from 1534 to 
1541. It is bound iu red velvet, and bad clasps and mounts of metal, now 
lost. The first portion is a sermon of St. Chrysostom, translated by 
Thomas Lupsete; at the foot of the tiile>page is tho signature of Katherine 
Parr— Kateryn the Queene, K. P. On tlie opposite fly-leaf are scriptui’al 
sentences apparently in her handwriting; on the reverse of the leaf are 
amatory verses, supposed to be written by Henry VIll., and possibly 
addressed to the Queen. This volume was obtained in Spain; it is described 
by Dr. Charltou, Notes sad Qu., vol. li. p. 212.—Severs! examples of 
Italian, German, French, and English bindings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ceuturies.~A folio volume containing a series of portraits 
of the family of lunocent XL, engraved by Audran, Clouet, and other 
artists of note. Bound iu red morocco, stamped with a coat of arms, 
by wliich it appears to Lave belonged to the celebrated Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. 

By Mr. CoLKxoni.—Snecimena of French binding, of tho reigns of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI., with the royal arms.—** Catalogue des Livres 
qui compusent la Bibliothdqito do Modouio Elizabeth de Friuioe, smur du 
^y,” Versailles, 1783; MS. folio, bound in red morocco, with tho arms of 
France on a lozenge on each aide. The catalogue commoucos with 
Theology, Do Sacy’s Bible being the first item. Each of the throe sisters 
of Louis XVI. bad her private library, distinguished by the binding, red, 
citron, and green, respect!vely.~-" Catalogue dcs Livres do laBiblioth^ue de 
Monsieur an Chiteau;” MS. folio, in red moroceo, stamped with the anna 
of Franco with a bordure iudeutod. In the Libri Collection, sold in 1859, 
wore MS. catalogues of tho ” Livres du Cabinet du Roi,” 1722, and of the 
library of tlio same king (Louis XV.) arranged under subjects, also a MS. 

** Ca^oguo dcs Livresde Madame Sophie,’’1778, hound in citron morocco 
by De Rome, having her aims on each ride. The books which belonged to 
ile$damet d« Prance, daughters of Louis XV., are splendidly bound, and 
much sought ofter. Madame Adelaide’s books were bound iu red morocco ; 
Madame Sophie’s in citron morocco; Madame Victoire’s !u green or olive 
morocco.—A German Bible, printed at Luueburg in 1672, bound in parch¬ 
ment stained and painted in vivid colors, with modalliuos of scripture 
subjects: tho whole elaborately tooled and gilded ; the eilgca of tho loaves 
richly gauHbred. 

By Mr. J. H. Bvux.—Specimens from tho library of the President du 
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Thon, showing the various colors used for the bindings of his books, 
nceordiug to tlielr choice description or rarity. On the earliest is found a 
single escutcheon of the amis of that eminent collector, a cherron botween 
three gad-flies (toons), with a scroll inscribed Iac. avovsti thvajji. Subse¬ 
quently to 1587, the period of his flrst marriage, the stamp displays two 
escutcheons accosted, the second charged with three lioncols crowned, the 
hearing of his wife, Marie de Barbancon; a monogram appears beneath 
composed of the letters i. A. M. for Jacques Auguste, and Marie. Of this 
period two examples were exhibited, one being a copy of AristophanM, 
printed by Plantio, bound in i-ed morocco; the second, in pale green, Hip¬ 
pocrates Libelhu de Insomitiis, Lutet. 1586. In 1603 Thuanus espoused 
his second wife, Gasparde do la Chastre, and after that period the second 
oscutchoon displays tho bearing of that family, a cross moUne vair, 
quartering those of Savoy, Batarney, and Lescaris. The monogram Ss 
also changed, being composed of tlie initials i. a. and o. (for Go^^o) ; of 
this stamp, two specimens were shown, ono bound in green; Vita Lucii 
Tilii, Lugd. 1597 ; the other in pale brown, P. Junius, Clementis ad 
Corinthios Epistoia, Oxou. J. Lichfield, 1633.—A copy of L. Fenestella 
do Magistraiibus Romauorum, 1551, and Pomponius Ltetus de Magistra- 
tibus, <fcc., Lutet. R. Sleph. 1549, 8to. The binding, of dark coloured calf, 
is stamped on both sides with tho following device, on the root or stump of a 
tree, from wliicli issue flowers, a crowned falcon or eagle holding a sceptre 
in its right claw upraised. This was stated to be the stamp used for the 
library of Frederic the Great. It is, however, identical with tho well-known 
device of Anne Bolcyn, tho white falcon slauding on a golden root, out of 
which sprouted rod and white roses; from the dates of the treatises uho’'® 
doBcribM, it is obvious tliot the book cannot have boon iu the possession of 
Uiat queen, belmadod iu 1536. Possibly Queen Elisabeth may have used 

her mother'a device, and it deserves consideration that it occurs amongst 
tho ornaments of Elizahoth’s tomb at Westminster. We have subse¬ 
quently been favored witJi a notice of another hook bearing the date 
1559, on tho covers of which tliis identical stamp is found, accompanied by 


tho initials R. U. , vr . i v 

By Mr. Kbuslarb. —A selection of volumes from the Uengwrt library, 
dispersed by auction on the decease of the late Sir R. Vaughan, 
Amongst the books exhibited were the following specimens of the English 
stamped calf bindings of the sixteenth century.—Ahbrcviamentum Stetu- 
torum, Rich. Pynson, 1499, 8vo, On the reverse of tho Iwt Ic^ is a 
woodcut of Pynson’s monogram on an escutcheon ensiguod with helm and 
crest, the same device being impressed ou one of the covers, and suggesting 
Uio supposition Uiat productions of liis press wore bound as well as printed 
iu bis establishment. Ou the other side of tho volume is tho Tudor rose, 
Burrouoded by a trail of roeea. — Martialls Epigrammala; ap. Seb. 
QrypUium, Lugd. 1534, 8vo. On the covers are the royal arms of 
Eugland, sunportod by monsters, angels with fisbM tails, etc.; m the 
border is a monogram, comprisod of T, or F. and G.—Homeri Ilias, per 
Laur. VaUeusem LaUne facta. Colon. (1522), 8vo. Tbo biDdioe bos ou 
the upper side a large Tudor rose, between scrolls mcribed—ilec rosa 
virtutis de celo missa sereno—Eteriie florens regia sceptra ferit;—two 
augels as supporters; also escutcheons with Uiearms of the city of 
St. George’s cross, oud tho biuder’s or artist’s mark with uutiols O. tr. 
On the lower side is a flue escutchoou of the royal arms with angels as 
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lupporten.—Galenide S&nitAt« Tueoda, &c. Tub. V. Morbard, 1541,8vo. 
—Diodorua Sioulua, Paris, S. Colionua, 1531, 8to ; a eurioua specioicii, 
with the Adoratiou of the Hagi, grotesques, inscriptioDS, aud the binder's 
mark with initials B. K.—Platins hjstoria de Vitis Pontificum ; venun- 
daotur parisius in vico Saneti Jacobi intersiguio divi Claodii; with the 
siguature~“ Gabrielis Harreij liber, emptus a Joanne Hutchinsono Pern* 
brcNjhlano.*'—L'Aritbm6tiqae de Simon Stevin de Bruges: k Lejde, Chr. 
Plantin, 1585; probably the copy used by Honry Prince of Wales, eldest 
son of James I.; the corers being stamped with the tride plume.—A fine 
speoirocn of Italian decoratiou in the style of the Groher aud Uaioli 
bindings, with interlaced bauds of various colors. It is a portion of a 
groat architectural work with woodcut illustrations; " 11 terse Hbro di 
Sebastiano Serlio Bolognese, nd qual si figurono le antiquita dt Roma, 
1532, Val. Borichns Brixiensis improssit Romm largo folia 

By Mr. J. G. Fxnseawb.—G rafton’s Chronicle, edit. 1568. The 
decorations affixed to the covers, such as the bosses which are in form of 
the Tudor rose, appear earlier than the date of the book. 

By Miss Stokbs.—S everal specimens of the elaborate stamped English 
bindings of the uxteonth century, with medallions, arabesques, dec., from 
the Library of the late Br. Stokes, of Bristol. 

By Mr. Mumstbr.—A numerous collection of curious bindings, including 
several elaborate specimens of early Italian tooling, stamped hog-skin 
German bindings, and other illustrations of the character of the art at 
various periods. 

By ill. James YatBs.—Several rare and early printed hooks, in tho 
original bindings; also some works illustrative of ancient bibUopegy, such 
as a representation of the sumptuous binding of the Codex S. Emmerani, 
in tho Royal Library at Munich. The stamped bbding of a MS. book of 
Prayers, amoni^t the books kindly contributed by Mr. lates, supplies tho 
name of an ancient binder, Kiobolas SnJos, by whmu it was executed. 

By Mr. F. S. Etirs.—Soren volumes in fine bindings, Italian, German, 
d«., amongst those were;—“ Hcurcs do N. D.”; Doway, 1596, 8to, richly 
g»I^—“ Elicblicblcin,” die., Nurenb. 1597, 12mo, a rich example of tha 
period; on one side is the Virgin holding the infant Saviour, on tho roverso 
the Holy Trinity ; one side is gilt, the otlior stamped in silver. A wedding 
glfk—A German Bible, bound in vellum, curiously painted with sacred 
devices.—"Herriicbkeit und Seligkeit dor fijnder Gottes,” Numb. 1694; 
vellum, elaborately stamped and painted. 

By Mr. F. Hxuvet.—S everal volumes carious as specimens of binding, 
or impressed witli arms of eminent persons. The Practice of Cbristianitio, 
by K. Rogers, 12mo, 1623. vellum, stamped with tlio plnmo and coronet; 
formerly in possession of Charles I. wheu Prince of Wales; also White’s 
Defence of Uio Wsy to tho True Cliurch, 4to, 1614, with tlio anns of 
Robert Rich, oreated Earl of Warwick, 1618; volumes in rich bindings, with 
the arms of Charles III., King of Naples; of Cardinal Buoncompagiii; of 
Cardinal Albini; of Louis XIV.; of Charles X., when Comte d’Artois; 
and of otlier distinguislied persons.—An interesting MS. bound in red 
moi'occo with the arms of James Ilf., tho old Chevalier; “ L. Lippi, 
Malmantilo racquistato, pocma, con gli argomenti dul Sig. A. Malatcsta,” 
4lo. This was probably a presentation copy belonging to that Princo. 

By Mr. C. Stewaut.—N ineteen specimens, Italian, Gcruiau, Butch, 
English, French, <hc. Amongst those interesting volumes was a small 
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edition of Salluit, Lugcl. Bot. Plnntin, 1G07, with tlie initials of Princo 
Uenrj» eldest son of James I..; also a curious MS., a Paoegjric dedi* 
cated to Charles, Princo of Wales, by Gilbert Primerose, minister of 
the Walloon Church in London (1626), and chaplain to James 1. ; 4to, in 
the original vollum binding, richly gilt, with the arms of Prince Charles 
in largo size on either side.—Form of Prayer used by William III., when 
he received the Sacroment i 1704, 12mo, printed on vellum; inlaid 
morocco binding.—Several remarkable volumes, with the arms of Pope 
Cloment XI., Cardinal Aldcri, of the city of Toledo, tho Royal arms of 
Spain, —A small volume printed at Nuremberg, in 1666, a specimen 
of binding in chased and pierced metal, with gauffered edges, colored. 

By Mr. Dodo. —A specimen of binding in tortoiseshell, with clasps and 
mounts of silver, elegantly chased ; being a Beok of Prayers used by tho 
Jews—Oi'den deles Orocionss Cotidianas'’; Arost. Ano. 5441 (a.D. 1680). 

By Mr. J. J, IIoward, F.S.A.—A collection of rubbings executed with 
blocklcod ; focumites of early stamped bindings preserved chiefly in public 
libraries, and including several English royal examples of interest. A 
notice of some of them, in tho library at Westminster, is given, Gent. Mag. 
May, 1861, p. 479. 

Bf Mr. KEitsLAXis.—A Dagger long preaerved in Merionetlishire oa one 
of the treosnred ancient poaseasiona of the families of Salcabuiy and Vau¬ 
ghan, of Rhg, in that county. It has been frequently noticed by Welsh 
antiquaries os the dagger of Owen Glendower; it is so mentioned by the 
Rev. T. Thomas, in his life of that hero. Pennant, Tour in Wales, vol. n., 
p. 60, says that Rdg became tho property of Owen Brogjntyn, natural son 
of Madog, princo of Powys, about the year 1200 ; " Ills dagger, curiously 
wrought ts, 1 ora told, stilt preserved in the house.” Ycrke, tn tho Royal 
Tribes of Wales, and tho Rev. R. Williams, Biog. Diet, of Woles, adopts 
this story. Hod Pecnant seen the relio in question, we can scareoly supposo 
that ho would have occopted it as a weapon of the thirteenth century. B^ 
tho accompanying representation, which wo give with Mr. Kerslake a 
obliging permission, it will be seen tbat it is of the seventeonth century ; 
k may have been worn, as has been supposed, by Charles I. when Prince 
of Wales. The length, including the haft, is 18 in., the blade 13^ in.; 
tho sheath is of wood covered with black velvet; the pomel, guard, and 
mounts are of silver, as is also the chape of tho sheath. The sheath con¬ 
tains a small knife and fork, halted with dark mottled wood, probably such 
os was known os " dudgeon,” a material closely allied to that of which 
mazers were formed. Tlieso cannot bo withdrawn without unsheathing tho 
dagger, being coveretl by tho silver guard, precisely os in a dagger of tho 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, in the Armory at Goodrich Court; Skelton, 
vol. u., pi. cxi. Upon each of the three foliated plates composing the 
gnard, tlie triple plume is chased in very low relief, that in front being 
accompanied by the initials C. P. The oval silver pomel (shown hero on a 
larger scale, see woodcut) is chased witli a lion passant and inscribed labels, 
which may be read, —owbh bvrobnt kt. We are indebted to Mr. W. W. 
Wynne, M.P., for the information that there wore twocups at R&g, inscribed 
svROSKTIK. lie is of opinion that Owen, the son of Madog, having been 
the great clueftain in that locality, from whom the Snleaburya and princi¬ 
pal families were descended, the cops and dogger were inscribed in honor 
of him. Sir Thomas Salcsbury was an octivo Royalist, who was with 
Charles I. at Oxford ; and Col. William Saleabury, oa Mr. Wynne observes, 
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was governor of Denbigh Castle when Charles retrcntea thither after his 
defcal at Ch^ter, and the siege of Denbigh. 1646. lie was known a» 
• Hosannan Qleision •^Bluo Stockings. Mr. Wjnnc supposes that the 
dagger hove been given to him by Charles as a mark of esteem for his 
1 ^ 0 ^; r*”* toBrogyntyn are argent a lion rampant/ails ; 

the SolMbury family bore guUi a lion rampant bet ween 3 crescents araent. 
At the dispersion of tlio collections of the late Sir Robert Vaughan, this 
interesting relic came into the possession of the present owner. 

By Mr. W. Neuox.—A pair of gloves, given by Charles I., on tlio 
scaffold, to William Jnxon, Bishop of London ; ho roUred during the 
robollion to his estate at Little Compton, Gloucestershire, where those 
lutcrcslnig relics have remained in possession of his descendants. 

By Mr. W. J. BmutjiAAO Smith.— Oriental aruionr from the Arsenal at 
Constaiitmoplo, consisting of helmet, shoulder plates, back and breast. 
These curious specimens of plate and maU mixed, arc probably Persian: 
date about 1400. ^ 


June 7, 1861. 

Lord Talbot de MALAnuiB, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Lord Talbot, in opening the proceedings, expressed the satisfaction 
which ho felt in witnessing the success of tlio arrangements, by which 
classified collections, for special illustration of some interesting subject of 
inquiry connected with ancient Arts and Manners, had from time to time 
been formed at tho meeiings of tlio Instituto. On the present occasion, 
iho fourth of these exhibitions during tins ycur, the subject proposed was 
Glyptic Art; and Lord Talbot offered some remarks on the great value of 
productions of that class in connection with many departments of arcliaolo- 
gical research. Their importance ns evidence regarding the history of the 
Arts, snd also of the manners, religion, and peculiar habits of tliouglit in 
olden times had perhaps never been sufficiently sppi'ociated, owing doubt¬ 
less chiefly to the want of facilities of access to any extensive series of 
gems; even at the British Museum the precious glyptic collections there 
preserved were only available under very special restrictions, and scarcely 
serviceable for any purpose of public instruction. The Institute had 
been enabled to combine a collection unequalled perhaps in extent 
and value, which, through the liberality of the nolle possessors of tho 
most remarkable glyptic treasures in this country, wore now for the 
first time placed before the archeologist. Lord Talbot recalled with 
much gratification that the first iiitpuUo, which had encouraged the 
Society to attempt the formation of sqcU a display, hod originated witli tho 
nobleman whoso treasures of Art are unequalled, probably, by any private 
collection in Europe. During the last sesuon the Duke of Morlborouivh 
had with gratifying kindness proposed, in tho event of any series of 
glyptic art being formed, to entrust to the Institute the Arundel and tho 
Besborough colicctious, preserved at Blenheim Palace. His Grace's gene¬ 
rous example had been followed by the Duko of Devonshire, who had uot 
only confided to tlio Society the celebrated collection of goms, which for 
some time had been deposited at the Kensington Museum, but had also 
permitted tho precious ykirure to be exhibited, set with antique gems, and 
prepared for the Countess Granville on occasion of the coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia in 1857. The Duke of Hamilton, and other dUtiii- 
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gaUhed collectors hsd, moreover, enriched tliis unique exemplldcation of 
anciont Art. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit read a Memoir on Circular Churches, illustrated 
bjr a lai^e series of his beautiful drawings, representing examples examined 
during a recent continental tour. (Printed in this volume, p. 101.) 

The special subtect of the occasion was then brought before the meeting 
by Mr. Edmu5D Watbrtox, F.S.A., who delivered the following Discourse:— 

ilj object is to enJoavour briefly to bring before tho Institute the History 
of Gom Engraving, as illustrated by die priceless examples which are 
now displayed. As I presume that there may bo some present on tliis 
occasion to whom the subjoot is not familiar, it may be desirable to offer a 
few preliminary remarks, without, howover, eutoring into dry details and 
tcclinical explanations. 

The study of Glyptics is of tho highest importance, and it is scarcely too 
much to affirm that there are few remoins of art which combine so many 
claims for our interest and admiration. For we have the intrinsic value 
and beauty of tlie material, the exquiaite artistic efforts thereon displayed, 
as well as the importance of the subject for tho illustration of anciont 
History and Art. Gems, minute objects in themselves, prove the morvellous 
skill of Uie ancient engravers, and show, that with the cultivation of Arts, 
the human figure was ever considered the type of beauty and perfection, 
and that it waa the aim of the engravers to reproduce the figure in proper 
anatomical proportions. 

A recent writer thus expresses himself 

" Of all the remaining monunients of ancient Art which have been a 
source of universal and unmixed delight, admiration, and instruction, to 
socceasire ages, there are none so various in their objects, so pleasing in 
their contemplation, and so useful in their study, os tho engraved gems and 
seol rings of the ancients. They have preserved in palpable, durable, ond 
almost living characters, the images and attributes of the ancient mythology, 
and the features, conditions, and adventures of the most illustrious per* 
sonages. They exhibit tho most curious details of ancient customs and 
religious ceremonios ; often ingenious and moral allegories, displaying a 
rich and ohasto imagination.” They throw a strong and clear light upon 
every part of Greek and Roman Archmology. The sacrifices and other 
religious ceremonies of Greece and Rome, their games, fef tivals, processions, 
dresses, warfare ; in short, all their habits and customs, whether religious, 
civil, or military, derive from these sculptures an illustration more ready and 
more real than any which verbal criticism or eonjeottunl commentary can 
afford. Critics, therefore, and commentators have had recourse to the 
figured and lettered gems to supply explanation, and to remove obscurity. 
From these sourcea History, Mythology, and Allegory have received 
verifications in matters of fact, and elucidation-in matters of fable, whilst a 
livelier interest has been given to the biographies of imperial, royal, and 
noble personages of Greece and Rome, as also to tho lives of their philoso¬ 
phers and poets, their heroes aud tlieir statesmen, by reason of the portraits 
which have been so faithfully and expressively recorded upon the im- 
perisliablo gem. It is, inde^, in reference to this last quality of tho 
gcra tiint its value is so manifest, for, while tho greatest works of the 
painters, sculptors, and even architects, have ceased to exist, or remain 
Only in part, tho stubborn material ou which the engraver wrought, bade 
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dcBaoce to the hand of time, and tho centuries which hero despoiled the 
Parthenon of its beauty, which liavo swept away into tradition the 
sublime efforts of Apelles, and spared not tho marble of Phidias or 
Praxiteles, havo had no power to work injury to the delicti and costly 
productions of Pyi^otelcs, Apollouides, and Cueius. 

At the time of the invasion of the barbarians, the statnos of gold and 
silver wore melted down, but (ho gems could bo turned to no utilitarian 
purpose, and consequently escaped destruction. Hence, whilst Count 
Clarac, the accomplished Prcnch archmologisi, was unable to trace the 
existcuce of more than about 3000 antique statues in Europo-H)xc)udiiig 
all under two feet in height—it has Imen reckoned that in Uio publio 
museums, and in the collections of differout prirate amateurs, there aro 
about 50,000 antique gema 

History informs us that collections of gems wore made in ancient days— 
if we may accept tlio term dtt«rrvX(od 4 x 7 as intended to imply a collection of 
gems sot in rings. Mithridalos, King of Pontus, had ono ; this was carried 
to Homo after his defeat by Pompey, and dedicated to tlie Temple of 
Jupiter Capitoliuus. Scaurus, the stepson of Sylla, was the first Komnn 
collector of gems; Julius Ctesar, according to Pliny, gavo his collection, 
contained in six annulorum theca, to the Tompio of Venus Victrix, and 
MarceDus dedicated his Doctyliutheca to tho Temple of Apollo. 

At tho Renaissance, when exoovations began to be made, multitudes of 
gems wore disinterred. At this time their beauty and value wore duly 
opprociated by men of letters and the patrons and lovers of Art, and 
collections began to be formed. Potraroh wos among (ho first to arrange a 
Hactyliotheco, nnd after him Lorenzo dei Modict not only formed an im> 
portant collootioo, but established a Sehola Qlyptogrupbica” at Florence, 
for tlie cspocial study of gems and gem engraving. I^uardo Auguslino, 
iu his treatise on antique gems, does not fail to draw attention to the 
infiuonce which they had on tho painters and sculptors of this period. 
** Gems," ho says, “ are most highly prized in this our ago; not only by 
reason of the consent and approv^ of learned men, but on account of tlio 
praises bestowed upon them by painters and sculptors, for Raffaolo, Michael 
Angelo, Giulio Romano, and Polidoro, diseovered in the minute labours of the 
little gem, some of tho grandest and most important principles of tlicii* art.” 

From Italy, the revived iasto for gems extended to other countries of 
Europe; hence we find that wealthy amateurs who visited Romo in (he 
centuries subsequent to tbo revival of Art did not ucgloct the opportunity 
of securing valuable examples of tho glyptic art; it was this taste which 
led to the formation of tho Praun Oolloolion, and those of tho Earl of 
Arundol, and Earl of Besborough. now united togetlier in tho Marlborough 
Cabinet. With these may be cited otso the splendid collection of 
Duke of Devonshire and some otlicrs of less importouco. 

The early liistory of gem engraving is liid in tho shade of antiquity ; 
and there is no I'eoord whence it derived its origin: certain it is that 
the art was practised by the Egyptians and Assyrians at a very early 
period. It is probable that gem engraving owed its origin to the seal, 
as I have stated on a former occasion that rings owed tLe3r origin to (he 
facility and security which they afibrdod of carrying about the seal. 

In the large assemblage of antique gems now displayed, there are ro> 
markable examples of every period;—tlie Egyptian scarab with its hard stifi 
design ;'>-the Assyrian and Babylonian cylindersthe Phoinicio-Babylonlan 
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sealsthe eorly Greek and Etruscan Scarab»ithe later but still archaic 
Gi'eek signet—the gems of the finest period of Greece and Romo ;—and 
again the rude specimens of the declining period of Rome ;—then Sassanian 
and GneslioJhtagU, and a few examples of Bjrantine art; some also of the 
modisval period, and many important ones of the renaissance. 

Mr. King says,* that without miy dispute, the Egyptian Scarabs are the 
earliest monuments of glyptic art in existence. These Beetle-stones wero 
of religious import with the Egyptians, because the beetle was considered 
to be the symbol of the sun from the fact of its laying its og^, and then 
rolling them up in a ball. EgypUan gems are extremely rude, and only 
attempt the reprosontation of llioroglyphics, till tlio time of the Ptolemios, 
which presents soma splendid examples of Gr»co-Eg}’ptian Art. Unfor¬ 
tunately ODO of the finost gems of this period, a brown Sard, formorly in the 
llerz Collection, has gone to enrich a foreign eolleotion. (Figured in King’s 
Gems, p. 115.) 

Mr. king says, with truth, that it is impossible to distinguish gems of tl>e 
archaic period of Greek Art from those of the Etruscan. There is howorer 
this peculiar feature, that there is no middle class of work between the 
rude design, almost entirely executed with the drill, and the engravings of 
iho nicest fiuish. The former offer ooricatures of men and animals ; the 
latter almost always give subjects from the Greek Mythology. And it 
appears probable that whilst ilto Btruscaus supplied the Athenians with 
every kind of oroameutal article in bronze, Greece furnished the best gem 
engravers, aud the engravinp on many Etruscan Scarabei are evidently of 
Greek work. The Etruscan gems may be divided into four periods: 1, 
The Archaio ; 2, The Etruscan proi)er; 3, The Hellenic, in which the 
infiaence of the Greek School was introduced by Bemaratus into Italy; and 
4. The Decadence. NoUiing shows more clearly the affinity of Etruria to 
Egypt .than the Scarabmi. Those of Egypt are generally fair representa¬ 
tions of the beetle ; whereas the Etruscan are exaggerated in height. 
These were extensively worn in necklaces and rings, and oilier ornaments. 
Etruscan Comei are of tLo very highest rarity, unless we consider the 
Scarabs as Camei. My friend, Sig. A. Costcllani, has brought from Romo a 
necklace, a copy of an Etruscan original, and sot with genuine Scarabasi. 
It is exhibited by Iris kind permission on the present occasion. 

With the Greeks, signets were of such im^tortance that Solon, with a 
view to prevent their boiug forged, passed a law that no engraver was to 
keep the impression pf a gem which he had cnt. It is uncertain when 
gems wore first worn in Greece. Heinecelus, quoting Pausanias in reference 
to tho ring of Polycrates, is of opinion that intagU were not mounted 
prior to the sixty.sccond Olympiad (e. b.C. 532) ; but it seems to be 
douittful wlictlier the emerald with which it was set, was engraved or not, 
for Tlioodorus the Samtau is simply recorded to have chased the ring. Ko 
geius of the Pliidiau period are pusitivcly known to exist, but Muller thinks 
that occasionally gems may bo found with a composition aud iroatmont 
of form which cormpond with tho Plridian Sculptures. The Grecian 
Sovereigns appear to have had tlieir “engravers in ordinary," for Pyr- 
goU-lcs' was appiutod by Alexander, alone to execute his portraits in gems, 

' King'x Antique Oenu, p. US. Collection, a red mrd—“The Diomode, 

t A reirarktble |irutliic(i«>s of this Maater of the falliulium.*' 
artist mn; be cilod in tlie DevonaliiiB 
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just fts ApoUes ana Lysippus, in marWo. With his age begins the scries of 
caraei, the carhest known being the Odescalchi sardonyx of Ptolemy and 
Beremeo, evidently a contemporary work (King’s Antique Gems, p. 103) 
(c. B.C. 247). In the Devonshire collection is a fragment by»Apollonidos 

Inw ’'w- «• 

1032 ; Winck. Cat. 546). Its value consists in the fact that his name is 
montioucd by Pliny. 

The Assyrian and Persian cylinders from their peculiar form appear to 
have been worn by a siring tied to the wrist. They occur of various size, and 
are sometimes found mounted as rings, but those are mostly of the Egyptian 
period. The subjects they generally represent are sseriiioes, or combats 
between a man and a niousirous beast, probably typical of the contest of 
good and evil principles—the fundamental doctrine of the Persian religion, 
lu tlie museum at Alnwick Castle a cylinder is preserved, os I am informed, 
which bears the name of Oslrtescn I., 1740. b.c., and thus may shew 
tJieir use witli the EgypUans to have been earlier than with the Babylonians. 
Theso Cylinders niav bo divided, according to Mr. Layard. into four 
classes. 1. The Early Assyrian, which oro generally of sorpoDlrne, and 
eon-espond m subject and in stylo with the most ancient bas-reliefs of 
Nimroud. 2. The Lower Assyriau, of the time of Shalmaneser and his 
succewrs, and Mcur of various stonos. That of Sennacherib, now pro- 
iicrvcd m the British Museum, is of Amazon stone, tlio intaglio being of 
tho most niinuto description. Of this class the usual subjects are the 
various gods and their worshippers. 3. Tlio pure Babylonian, which aro 
much more common than the two other classes. They hear sacred figures, 
and have legends in the Babylonian cuneiform character, containing the 
name of the owtior and his patron god. 4. Tho latest of all, tho Persian 
with legends lu tlio Aclicomonian cuneiform. Of this class is the signet of 
Danus, in groon wlcedony, now in tho British Museum. (King’s Antique 
Gems, pp. 125,129.) Cylinders wout out of uso on tho Mocedoniau Conquit. 
In bicily and m Magna Gimcia gem engraving, like the cognate art of 
dio siukmg—m fact the art in tho colonics even surpassed the productions 
of the mother country—attained the highest perfection; and most of the 
finest gems m our collectious show, by the identity of their style, that they 
proceed from iho somo hand that cut the coin dies for tho minUge of the 
same cities. Tho Romans appear to have learnt the art of gem engraving 
from t^Etruscans. Tho earliest signets were cut upon tlio niotal itself* 
then gdfas were iulroduced, and scorn to have been mounted botJi in gold 
m silver, and in Iron. 1 should observe, that in Rome the use of the gold 
nng was restricted to certain privileged classes, and was mod© tho sulqect 
of very sGmgent laws. Tho early Roman intagli arc deeper out than 
those of Greek and Imperial workmanship. It was under Auaustus that 
goni engraving attained iu highest perfection, and more especially in the 
depwtmcnt of portraits. Under tlie patronage of Mmcenas flourished Dios- 
corides, Solon, Aulus, Gnaeus, of Gi-ecce, atu-acted to the metropolis of Uie 
world, most probably, as offering tlie most promUing field for their genius. 
This IS also eminently the age of caroet, wlioUier portraiu, groups, or single 
figure*; and to the time of Severus iuclusivc it may be said that tho best 
works of the Roman school are cameo portraits of the emperors and thoir 
relations.* 

Tho devices engraved on tlic smaller gems, which wore set in rings, com- 
3 OQ Qflinii, p. xliJ. 
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prebend every possible subject Sometimes they were arbitrory ; some¬ 
times, again, they were engraved witli figures of divinities, or with some 
myOiologioal or palestric representation ; or, again, with some fact or deed 
connected with the personal or ancestral history of tho wearer. Thus 
Msecenas wore a frog engraved on Lis ring; Julius Csosar bad a Venus 
Victriz, claiming to be descended from the goddess ; this device woe adopted 
by his partisans. Mr. Rhodes informs mo that there orointhoPraun Collec¬ 
tion above twenty gems willi tliis subject. Sylla’s ring boro the surrender 
of Jugurtha ; Pompey’s had three trophies, in reference to his victories in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Augustus at first sealed with a sphinx, then 
with the portiaitof Aloiaudor tho Great, and lastly with his own, dm work 
of Dtoscoridcs. (Aociout Gems, p. 318.) 

Others wore the portraits of their ancestors or friends. Publius Imntuhis 
used that of his giandfathcr. Cornelius Scipio Africanns, younger son of 
the great Afncatius, wore the portrait of his fatlier. Uo was tho degcuorate 
son of an illustrious sire ; and on one occasion the people gave expression 
of tbelr disgust by depriving bim of his ring, saying that he was unworthy 
to wear the portrait of so groat a man. 1 may observe that the signet of 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio Barbatus is believed to he now in tho possession of 
the Earl of Beverley. 

Some privileged Romans were allowod to use the portrait of tlm 
Emperor; but this favor was occasionally attended with inconvenience. 

Any one who bos resided at Rome knows how, after every shower of rain, 
or whenever a piece of ground has been dug over, fresh ring.goms are 
constantly brought to light: the fashion of wearing ornaments of this class 
was often carri^ by the Romans to an extravagant excess; Martial tells us, 
that a certain Charinus wore no less than sixty rings, and, what is still 
more wonderful, he loved to sleep in them. Seneca observes that in his 
timo rings were worn upon every joint. 

In die fifth century Roman gem engraving entirely vanished ; its last 
traces fading away in tho profusion of ill-cut and worse designed Abraxidian 
gems and Gnostic amulets. 

It may not bo irrelovaut to the subject to mention, that vases were in uso 
amongst the Romans, which may bo regarded as huge camoi, being 
entirely covered with subjects in relief, such as the famous agate carcKe- 
sivm, gpven by Charles die Simple to the Abbey of St. Denys ; it is now in 
die Biblioth^que Imperiale. (King's Gems, p. 193.) Mr. Webb exhibits on 
the present occasion two vases of that date, but without subjecta m relief. 
It should bo remembered that at the Renaissaitco these vases were extensively 
mode of crystal, and fine specimens are preserved in die Uffizi at Florence. 

Whilst the art of gem engraving was dcclintug at Rome, it hod taken 
refuge under the protection of tho young and vigorous monarchy of Persia, 
where, together with the revival of the Aclimmcnian dynasty and 
roligioB in tho third ecntuiy, its productions had come again into as general 
request as during the ages preceding tho Macedonian Conquest, which 
have left us such stores of cylinders and Assyrian seals. During the four 
centuries of die revived Persian empire, abundant memorials of their 
sovereigns and their religion have been left to us on gems, rudely engraved, 
but still far Jess so than, tho coutomporary monuments of effoto western 
civilisation. Barbarous as is die style of most of these iutagli, says Mr. 
King, and coarsely os tho lines are sunk into the stones, 11101*6 is a force and 
individuality of expression about many of them, which display tho engraver’s 
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apprceiatioD of Ihe true principles of hU art. This class continued <]owti 
to the Malioiiiniedan Conquest iu the serenth century, and then suddenly 
came to an end with the dynasty.* Their place is taken by tlie only forms per> 
mitted by the religion of tlicir conquerors—elegant Cufic Inscriptious, arranged 
in cyphers, wrought in a curt and precise manner upon the choicest stones. 

The Byxantincs continued to practise tho art of gem cutting, with indiffer* 
ent success, for some ages, but at the end of the eleronth century it bad 
completely declined even at Constantinople. Somo few gems of the middle 
ages have been spared to us, but their execution is of the rudest form. 
Tho signets—which were as much required as ever—were either seals of 
luotal, or olso antique intagli set in rings, having their subjects interpreted 
in a religious sense, and legends added around the bezel to sot forth this 
novel interpretation. Tims the monks of Durham used a Jupiter Tonans 
for tlie Caput Sancti Oswald!. Pepin sealed witli an Indian Bacchus, and 
Charlemagne with a Sorapis. Numerous antique goms appear on medimval 
slirines and other objects: and in the Archtcologia, vol. xxx., p 449, tlicre 
is given, from llarl. MS. 80, a very curious list of gems which from their 
subjects were beld to possess peculiar talismanic properties. 

The glyptic art reappeared in Italy in tbo fifteenth century, but, MCord> 
ing to Vasari, it was not until the reigns of Popes Marlin V., 1447, and 
Paul II., 1464, that its productions were of any merit In the space, how¬ 
ever, of a single lifetime, it attained to its second maturity, rivalling its 
ancient parent in beauty and skill: Lorenzo dci Medici and his soa Pietro 
were both passionate admirers of ancient gems, and formed those collections 
which now constitute one of tlio chief attractions in the Uffizl at Florence. 
To his capital he invited the best artists of the day ; bore ho established, 
as wc have alreo<ly seen, a school for gem engraving ; and in this school was 
nurtured Giovanni, suniamed delle Camiole, who, says Labario, must be 
eonsidored as the first restorer of glyptics; he had soon a rival in tho 
Milanese Domenico, who received the name of Dt Catneu 

Tho sixteentlt century is the most flourishing epoch of the art. Among 
many engravers who rendered it illustrious Giovanni Bomardi del Castel- 
Bolognesc, Valerio Vicentino, Nazaro of Verona, Cosati, Caraglio of 
Verona, and Anicliini of Ferrara, may be named as the most celebrated. 
Mattco del Nassaro accompanied Cellini to Fmneo in the suite of Francis 
I., and carried into that country a taste for gem engraving. (King, p. 263.) 

Valerio Belli, II Vicentino, to whom portraits of Queen Elizabeth are often 
ascribed, died in 1346, and could not, therefore, have executed thorn. Ho 
was celebrated for his largo iutagU on crystal. Tho wars of tho sevent^nth 
century were by no means favourable to the cultivation of gem engraving ; 
but tho eighteenth brought witliita great improvement in both the branches 
of gem engraving, and more particularly in the works in intaglio. The 
great difFei-ence to bo remarked between the style of the artists of this time, 
and the best works of the cinque-cento is this—the latter did not smilely 
copy the antique, but borrowed its subjects, and treated them in its own 
peculiar manner, and that with a spirit and liveliness that brought forth 
really original works, bearing the stamp of their era upon themselves ; and 
hence valuable historically as monuments of a particular period of Art. 
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But tlie eogwiTers of tlie last centui 7 totally disclaimed all originality, eon* 
Venting UicmsclvGs for the most port with malting repeated copies of certain 
famous gems, and placing their highest ambition in the ability to pass off 
their own work upon unsuspicious amatoura as some recent discovery of 
undoiibted antiquity. Almost the only one to be exempted from this charge, 
Mr. King observes, is tlie chief of the list, John Picbler, to whom may be 
added in some instances Kalter and Rega; altliough ^e two latter did 
engrave and pass off many gems as antiques, which still rank as sucli, 
in many a noble cabinet. Tina may truly bo stylwl the a^ of forgeries of 
all kinds and degrees ; (ho adding false names to genuine antiques, the 
retouching tho ruder gems of ancieut engrarors, the making pastes to such 
perfection that when prepared as doublets they may deceive the must 
experienced eye. It is tins period that has thrown so much imeertninty 
into tho study of gems, and has rendered tlie decision as to tlie gonuino- 
ness of a fine Intaglio, if judged of by the work alone, irrespective 
of raineralogieal considerations, one of the most difficult tasks for (he 
archaeologist, however much attention he may hare given to this particular 
subject. Sirlctti, Costanzi, Ant. Piehtcr, and a host of others, little 
inferior to them as copyists of the antique manner, all pursued this most 
lucrative trade, and have left hehiod them an infinite number of such fabri* 
cations to perplex future connoisseurs. It may be asserted with truth, 
that for every gem of auy note, full a dozen copies arc in circulation, and 
often BO close is the imitstion as to cast a doubt upon tho original itself. 
The larger intagll, especially the Imperial portraits, have been (he most 
exposed to those fraudulent reproductions. This abundance of counterfeits, 
and the discredit brought upon tlto criUcal knowledge of collectors by their 
admission into some of tho choicest cabinets formed during this period, may 
be assigned as the chief causes of the sudden decliuo of the taste for 
gems during tho present centnry. 

Of tho few English gem eiigi-avcrs who altalned any celebrity may be 
named Brown, Wray, Marcliant, and Burch. They worked in iutaglio, and 
tljcir gems, though fine and coiTcctly drawn, arc nevertheless much inferior 
to those of the contemporary Italian school, the best of whom, Pistrueci, 
survived till the last few years. With him and Girometti at Rome, the art 
may be said to have expired, as far as regards tho execution of works dis¬ 
playing equal genius and commanding similar prices with the cbefs d'oeuvre 
of ])aiutjDg and sculpture. (King’s Antique Gems, pp. xlvii. xlviii.) 

But a young and highly-gifted artist has arisen, who Is turning his atten¬ 
tion to gem engraving in camco. Hitherto success has attended his efforts, 
and I may be permitted to bear a tribute to the merits of my friend Signor 
Luigi Saulini, by expressing a hope that his name may hereafter bo asso¬ 
ciated with the iterfection of gem cugravttig in the nineteenth century. 

It is impossible to descant upon any individual gem in tho exhibition now 
exhibited. I will only observe that it is os remarkable for tlie stones os 
for tho subjects represented. Tho Romans possessed tlie ait of engraving 
every stone except the diamond. This tlioy set uncut, as a ring in my own 
collection will prove. But in the sixteciiih century Giacomo Trezzi succeeded 
in engravitig the arms of Charles V. on a diamond, and through the kind¬ 
ness of Messrs. Hunt mid Roskcll, wo have been enabled to produce two 
engraved diamonds in this exhibition. 

You will, 1 lio]ic, kindly bear with me, whilst I take a retrospective 
glance at one particular class. 
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They aie the gems whiolt present miniature copies of celebrated statues, 
which Iiave long been lost or destroyed; as for example, the Apoxyooienos 
of Callicrates, which was pronounced to be the model of statuary in bronze, 
is allowed by archsoologists to have been the original of the intaglio of 
an Athlete using tho strigil in the Marlborough Collection. Tbc Apollo, 
holding the fore<feet of a stag (in the Frauti CollccUuu), is supposed by Mr. 
King to be a copy of tho hrouse group by tho early sculptor Canachus, 
which was accounted the chief ornameut in tlio Bidjmcou at Atlious. In 
the same collection thero is au intaglio in red jasper, on which is a copy of 
tho Tycho, or female genius of Antioch, by Sutyches; there are also 
several copies of statues, or ports of statues, still in existence. And tho 
most interesting class of gems aro tliose inscribed with artists* names, of 
which there aro numorous oxaniplos in the colleciiou uow brought together, for 
instance, in tlie Marlborough Collection, tlie Cupid and Psyche of Trypboii, 
tlie Minerva of Eutyclics, the Hercules of Adnioii, the Faun of Nico- 
niachus, and the Hiowedo and Ulysses of Felix the freedmau of Calpuruius 
Soverus. 

In the Uevonsliirc Collection there is the Diomede of Dioecorides, the 
fragment of a Cow br Apollonides, tho Victory, and Meleager ami Ata- 
lants, by Sostratus, the Hercules of Atiteros, and others. In the Colleo* 
tion of Mr. lihodes, the Mmeenos of A[)ollouius, the Melpomene of Mycon, 
the Faun of Koiuos, tho Ceres of Aulus, d:o. 

In conclusion, it is my agroeablo duty to acknowledge with hearty thanks 
the kind assistance I have experienced from my friend Mr. Uhudes in 
preparing the notices of glyptic art. Mr. King’s valuable book has alito 
boon constantly a source of valuable iriformalion, of which I have gratefully 
availed myself, >u endeavouring to bring before you an outline of the subject 
which that accomplished antiquary has placed Iwfore us iu so attractive an 
aspect. 

Lord Talbot, in proposing a vote of special acknowledgment to tho Duke 
of Marlborough and other distinguished exhibitors, expressed his high scoso 
of tlie favor and generous confidence showu towards the lustiluto by the pos* 
sessors of tho treasures entrusted now to tho Society. The collection, more 
especially, preserved at Blenheim Palace, and which the Duke of MarU 
borough might justly regard as ono of the most precious possessions of his 
stately inheritance, must bo viewed with siiignlar interest, as a monument 
of the taste and discommeut of one of the most eminent early patrons of Art 
in our country, the great Earl of Arundel. Tho cordial thanks of tho Society 
wero also duo to Mr. Watorton, for a discourse, in which he bad very ably 
initiated his audience into tho uiystories of Glyptic Art. 

Sntiqutlirii anb CSIaiiitf of drt Crbibittb. 

We regret that it is impracticable to offer any suitable record of the 
unique assemblage of iotsglt, camei, and precious prodnctions of art of all 
periods, so liberally contributed in aid of the special purpose proposed by 
the Institute. The exhibition, which bad been opened to the membera 
and their friends on June 5th, was prolonged until tho 12th, and upwards 
of 5000 visitors avoiled themselves of tUo opportunity of examining tbo 
choice works of aocieut and mcdiieral Art, of which only a small portiem 
had ever before been submitted to public inspection. On the eveuine of June 
8th, H.R.n. the late lamented Paijccb Cqksuat, the Patron of the Institute, 
with Prince Louis of Uesso, and attended by Lieut.-Cul. tbo lion. D. do 
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Ko8, honored the Society with a rialt. The Prince, with gracious con- 
eideration, was pleased to signify bis desire that the collections of gems in 
possession of the Qobbm at Windsor Castle should be entrusted to the 
Institute for exhibition. Through this unexpected foror on the part of 
Her Majesty, at the instance of the Prince, a most valuable accession ot 
gems was added to the scries, consisting of about 300 specimens, including 
amongst numerous antiques, the very largo camoo supposed te be a por¬ 
trait of the younger Constantino; also costly medimval jewels royal 
relics of great intereat; a signet ring set with a permit of Louw XU., on 
roby 5 tho exquisite signet ring of Charles I., possibly by Simon ; the ring 
of Charles 11. when Princo of Wales ; cameo portraits of Henry VIII., 
Hdward VI.; Philip II., probably by Jacopo da Trexso; Queen Elisabeth; 
Mary, Queen of Scots; Lady Jane Grey ; and other glyptic nintios of in- 
estiuiablo worth. Of tliis Royal Collection comprising, with objects of 
interest of tho more ancient possessions of the crown, Uio collection acquired 
by George III., a description has been prepared by tho talented author of 
the recent work on Antique Gems, the Rev. C. W. King, and it will he 

given hereafter. , 

We have also been indebted to the kindness of Mr. King for dcscriplivo 
notices of the Marlborough cabinet, tho moat striking fealuro doubtless of 
the exhibition which had been originated through Uie generous encourage¬ 
ment of the noble possessor of that priceless collection. The account of 
the Arundel and Besborough gems will be given subsequently in this 


Journal. 

Scarcely inferior In value and importance was the large coHoctiou con¬ 
tributed by the Bokb of DETOKSiniiB. llis Grace most kindly sent not 
only the miscellaneous assemblage of gems, upwards of 400 in number, 
which had recently been deposited in tho Kensington Museum, but also tlio 
sumptuous parure prepared by the late Duko’s direction in 1853, to bo 
worn by the Countess of Granville at tho coronation of tho Emperor of Russia, 
Alexander II., when the Earl Granville was present as ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary. Of tliis collection and of the narure an account will bo found in 
Mr. King’s Antique Gems, pp. 246, 482. The latter, consisting of seven 
oi-nameots, a comb, bandeau, stomacher, necklace, diadem, coronet, and a 
bracelet, in which eighty-eight gems, most beautiful in material and valuable 
in subject, were combined in enameled Bettings enriched with brillianta, 
has also been described by Mr. Hancock, to whom the execution of the 
work was entrusted.* Amongst the fine gems selected for this unique 
personal decoration may specially bo noUced the famous amethyst, 
with Uie poiirait intaglio, which Imd been attributed to Shapur I., of 
tlic race of tho Sassanides, a.d. 241—272. The inscription, however, 
in Pehlevi chameters, has now been accurately read by Mr. Thomas, and, 
through his obliging information, wo are enabled to slate that tho gem 
pourtrajB Bahrnm IV., son of Shapur II., and hero desi^alcd King of 
Kcnn4i). This signet must therefore have been in uso during Rahram’s 
local kingship of Kerm4n, before he succeeded to tho throne of Persia, in 
A.n. 300. Mr. King notices it as the finest relic in existence of later 
Persian Art. Of greater antiquity and a higher class of Art are the cele¬ 
brated Diomede, Master of tho Palladium, a largo rod sard, with the 


* IIIuBtmteil anti Descriptive Cntnloguo Jewels, by C. F. Hancock. 4to., West* 
of tho celebrated D -voiuhiro Gems, Jtc., minster, 1S57. 

Birongod and mounted as a Puriire uf 
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elgnatore of Dioscouridea ; this gem was purchased for 10002.: a superb 
oiiiorald, Medusa’s head in high relief, probably Roman work ; a most 
precious intaglio on ruby, Venus and Cupid ; a cameo, on onyx, considered 
by Ur. King to be one of the most beautiful antique canici in existenco; the 
subject is Victory in her car; also a cameo, supposed to pourtray Tiberius 
and Drusus, and a remarkable portrait of Tiberius, haring around the 
border an Arabic inscription with the name of a Mameluke priueo of Cairo, 
abouta.D. 1496. There are also, in the necklace, a most interesting full-face 
portrait of Edward VI., on sardonyx, with the same portrait on tho reverse 
in intaglio; and the celebrated cameo of ElizaUotli, set in an enameled 
lockot, eontmniug two faded miniatures, by Hilliard, of tlie Queen and the 
Earl of Leicester. The cameo may probably be the work of Coldorc, who 
is known to have executed portraits of Ulixabcth, but it is ascribed to 
Valerio Belli, who died in 1546, twolro years before her acc«»sion, and who 
never was in England. There is also a cameo of tho same Quoon, by Coldord. 
In tlte case of gems, lately exhibited at Kensington, aro many of singular 
excellence. Here is the fragment of an intaglio, with tbo signature 
APOLLONIDES; it represouts a cow laying down; tliis was sold by 
Stosoh to the Duke of Devonshire, who formed the collection, for 1000 
guineas. Tho fame of Apollonides is mentioned by Pliny. Several other 
precioua glyptic relics are noticed by Mr. King, and some of these are 
familiar to us through the charming etchings by Worlidge, or the rarer 
plates by Qosmond. Uero, also, may be noticed a very large and massive 
gold medallioa of Henry VI11., traditionally supposed to bavo been given by 
the king to Sir William Cavendish, treasurer of his chamber, and much in 
royal favor; we aro not aware, however, that this tradition rests on any 
authority. It is Bgurod hi Perry’s English Medals, pi. 11: tho weight is 
7 ox. 15 dwts. Thei'e is a charmiugoval crystal, diam. about 4 inchos, signed 
by Giovanni del Castel Bolognese ; a lion bunt: this intaglio is designated 
by Mr. King a masterpiece of tlie period. The medallion of Hercules and 
AuUeus, by Cellini, a gold cheMog appUqu/ on an oral field of lapis-lazuli, 
is one of the most precious relics of Art in the collection ; of tbo process of 
execution Cellini gives details in his Ori/eceria. Of oertain objects inte- 
restiug in connection with our own country, may bo noticed a charocteristio 
cameo portrait of Inigo Jones, and a bust of Oliver Cromwell, evidently 
contemporary, and in the style, as Mr. King obsorvos, of tlie famous Simon, 
but it is not stated that be ever worked in gems. A remarkable mediicval 
cameo, of talismanic nature (oirtuorus), may deserve inention ; it boars, 
amongst certain curious devices, the mysterious charm against epilepsy— 
ANAKISAPTA DEI EMANVEL, and a large Tau, Of tlie greater 
portion of this remarkable collection a catalogue was compiled by Laurent 
Hotter, in 1761, in wliich 385 gems are described. The MS., formerly in 
Lord Bosboi-ougii’s library at Koehampton, is now in the possession of Mr. 
Slade, by whose kindness it was seut for examination, and also a valoable 
volume of etchings by Gosmond, of tho most remarkable gems. It does not 
appear that this catalogue, i^hich is written in French (as is also Natter's cata¬ 
logue of the Besborough Collection, privately printed, 1761) was ever printed. 

The origin of the Devonsliire Cabinet is doubtless to be assigned to 
William, sccoud Duke of Devoushiro, who succeeded in 1707 ; he formed a 
considerable collection of ooius, and purohased that which had been acquired 
at Smyrna by Mr. Slierard, consul at that place. The fsict that his 
medals were “reposited” in hU Grace's eabiuet appears iu Chisbull's 
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correiponacnc© in 1723 ; Nichols’ Lit. Anecd., vol. i. p. 282. The Dujce 
emploTcd a French artist, named Gosmond, to engrave ft »f*ccUon of the 
gems, and the work commenced, according to Libdin, .^dcs Alih. vol. j. 
p. 166, about 1724. The engraver absconded, and carried off the plates 
with him, so that impressions are rare. Dibdin even asfftrts that four mU 
only exist:—Lord Spencer’s, containing 99 plates, of which he gives a list; 
the Duke of Devonshire’s, which his Grace kindlv brought on this o^^ton { 
Mr. Cracherodo’s, now in tlie British Museum, lol plates ; and Loi^ Bosbo- 
rough’s, 80 plates: this last mentioned copy is now m Mr. Slade s iws- 
sesSoo. having been purehased. as obove mentioned, at tbe sale of 
the Rochampton Library. There are, however, other copies; one is m 

Mr. Uolford B Library. # . r, 

Mr. King, it must be observed, attributes iho formation of the Devon, 
sliire Collection to the third Duke, by whom it may doubtlew have hcen 
augmented, and also by tlic fourth Duke, who succeeded in 1/65. and of 
whoso ■•/omcim coUection” Notior’s catalogue was dreuie 1761. 

By the Rev. Gumory Rhodis.—T he Praun and Mcrtens-Schaaihousen 
Collection, the most important probably over formed by a private person. 
Madame Morlens.Sohaafheusen, of Bonn, was already in possession of 
about 100 antique gems, when she purchased, in 1839, tlie entire Prauii 
collection, consisting of above 1000 engraved stones, and formed during 
the second half of the sixteenth century, by Pnulus von Praun, a patrician 
of Nuremberg, who died at Bologna in 1616, having passed the greater 
part of his life in luly. His cabinet of gems, left as an heir-loom, had 
been preserved intact until the time of its acquisition by Madamo Mertens. 
She separated from it the cinque-cento works, and continued to enrich tlie 
series with fresh acquisitions made in Germauy, France, and luly. It 
consisted, at her death, of 1876 stones and pastes. In 1859 this rich 
cabinet was purchased by Mr. Rhodes, and added to his already important 
series, amongst which are Dumbered some of the finest intagli from the 
Hers Collection, the Mmccnas, on jacinth, the Discobolus, &e., and, from 
anoilier source, the Triuinpli of Sileims, perhaps the most perfect antiquo 
composition known. The following being inscribed with tlie orlists’ names 
may be especially noted : the bust of Mmccnas, on jscinth, signed with tbe 
namo of Apollonius ; a satyr and sleeping nymph, by Aspnsius; head of 
Ceres, and a bead of Lucius Ctosar, by Aulus ; a panther, by Phariiaces ; a 
Muse, by Myeon ; and a faun, by Koines. The Mertens Collection, little 
known hero until the recent publication of Mr. King’s learned work, had 
been long appreciated by foreign archioologiats. Count Cayhis, and Raspe, in 
the last century, and, in the present century, Professors Overbeck, Uriicbs, 
Gerhard, Panoflia, and others, have described tlie admirable relics of Art in 
tliis, the earliest probably of European cabinets. See also Mr. King’s 
Antiquo Gems, p. lih, where 74 scarabmt, Greek and Roman gems from 
the Mertens Collection aro figured, and 18 Greek aud Roman iiitogli from 
the Rhodes Collection. 

By the Dckb or IlayiLTOX, K.G.—Collcetioii of antique comci and 
intagli, with sonic of fine cinquC'Cento art.—An oval Or/vulal onyx, of 
three layers, a specimen of great excellence and unusual dimensions.—A 
pectoral cross of crystal, found in the tomb of Joanua, daughter of Henry 
11., King of England ; she married William II.. King of Sicily in 1176. The 
nionument was broken open during a fire in tho cathedral of Afonrealo.—A 
rich pendant jewel displuyiug the initials of James I., aud enriched with 
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precious stones and enamel. It encloses an exquisite contemporor; minia* 
tnre of that king.—Two boautiful Stuart relics, a miuinttire of tlie Old 
Chevalier, and an enameled watch, on the case of which is another portrait 
of that Prince, with one of Clementina, his wife ; and within the case are 
enamels of Prince Charles Edward and his sister. 

By Mr. Edmund Watsrton, F.S.A—A large series of gems, sot in 
fingor-rittgs, a select portion of the most valuable collection composiug his 
l)<tct^lwtKcea. The settings ore almost wholly original, including speoU 
mens of all periods, Etruscan, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, with numerous 
choice relics of mediteval jewelry, forming a display scarcely less remarkable 
as an exeniplifieariuu of glyptic art at all periods, than on account of the hif> 
turioal interest associated with many objoets in Mr. Waterlon*s tasteful 
collection.—A rich jewel of the Roman Order of Christ, instituted in the 
year 1318. 

By Mr. A. Bbresfoiid Ilorx.—A collection of lino cameos, chiefly 
cinque-cento, formerly in possossiou of the late Lady Berosford.—Several 
goiua of great beauty, from the collection of the late Henry Philip Hope, 
Esq.—A superb Oriental ruby, the head of Jupiter Serapls, in cameo, set 
with brilliants ; a ring, set with a radiated head of Apollo, full face, on 
iolite, or dicroite ; another ring, set with a head of Ariadne, on ebryso- 
prase ; a cinque-cento catneo, on jaeiotb, represeiuiog Cupid ; at the back 
is inscribed—GREG. XIII.—; this ring is said to'havo been in the posses- 
siou of Pius VII.—^Amongst other precious gems may be mentioned a grand 
cameo on Mexican opal, the Sun in splendour. 

By Ml'S. Thatcubr.—A riadne, an intaglio, on sapphire ; this gem was 
pui'cboscd at the sale of the Duke of Sussex's Collection. 

By Mrs. Stackhouse Acton.—A small cabinet of choice camoi and intagli, 
Gre^, Roman, and ciiique-cento ; some of them mounted and arranged to 
bo worn as personal ornaments. They wore collected by Mr. C. Price, 
and descended to bis nephew, the late Mr. Richard Price, who was M. P. 
for the Radnorshire boroughs, and by whom they were presented to the 
present possessor. 

By Messrs. Hunt and Roskbll.—A number of gems of great interest 
and beauty, auiongst which wore au exquisite cameo, in sardonyx, of St. 
Veronica, with the head of Our Lord in relief, the gudariuin being in a 
light-coloured stratum ; an iutaglio, on onyx, representing the sacred bull,' 
witli a legend in the old Sanskrit character—Priti Deva—Lord of the 
Earth. Tbo most remarkable glyptic rarities, however, were two engraved 
diamonds, formerly in possession of the Duke of Sussex. The question 
whetlicr the true diamond hod ever been engraved has been disputed; a 
fine example, however, attracted much attention amongst the gems from 
Windsor Castle, exhibited by the gracious permission of Her Majesty. 
This is the signet of Charles II., when Frinee of Wales, with the plume 
and initials cut deeply upon a table diamond of fine lustre. Mr. King 
mentions also diamouds engraved by the Milanese artists, Giacomo da 
Trexso, and Birago, and by Costansi, of Rome. Ancient Gems, pp. 266, 
269. Tbe fact is indeed recorded, as regards the two skilful maesiri first 
named ; Paolo Morigia, of Milan, in bis valuable treatise. La Hobiltk di 
Milano, a rare volume, of which a copy was kindly entrusted to us by 
Uis ExecUoucy the Marquis d'Axcglio, states that Treszo discovered the art, 
and engraved the arms of Charles V. ou a diamond. Biri^o, his pupil, 
engraved on a diamond the portrait of Charles, Priuco of Spain. 
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By Mr. Octavios Morgan. M.P., RS.A.—Collection of gems—Roman. 
Persian, Seasanian and Cufic. Also some cinque-cento examples, and a 
very interesting collection of anUquo pastes, amongst which are many of 
great beauty and exquisite in color. , „ i • 

By Mr. Balb. _Thirty-six very choice gems, locluditig Etruscan 8cnrab®i, 

on one of which is represented Cadmus at tl»e well; Homer; Virgil; Priam; 
Mars crowned by Victory ; a tragic mask wiUi the si^aturo of Diodorus 
in Greek choi-acters. intaglio, a splendid gem on dark brown wrd ; bileftus 
ulaylng on the lyre before an altar, sard, figured in the Usiclh Catalogue, 
No. 743; Young Nero, or possibly Augustus, on lapis lasiili, formerly in 
Dr. Nott’s Collection, from which also some of the other interesting iutagh 
contributed by Mr. Bale were acquired. ... . 

By Mr. IlBSDeR 80 .v, P.S.A.—A collection of rings set with antique and 
medisval gems; two camci on shell; a coral ring, witli other objects 
formed of precious stones, and two agate cups.—A small majolica plate, 
inscribed on the reverse with the date 1838, and painted with tho same 
subject which appears on the remarkable cinque-cento intaglio presented to 
Quwn Klisabeth by Archbishop Porker, (described infra) namely, Vulcan 
at his forge, with Venus and Cupid standing near him. 

By Mr. Conisoiiam.—A cameo of a female bust, on sardonyx of three 
strata ; it was found in excavations on the plain of Arbela, the scene of 
the fatal conflict belwced Darius and Alexander the Great. 

By Mr. T. M. Wiiitehead.—C inque-cento cameo on sapphire, in an 
enameled mounting of the period, and supposed to he a ^rtrait of Henry 
IIL, King of France, or, more probably, of the Bari of Leicester. Of oval 
form, said to bo the largest engraved sapphire known. 

By Mrs. T. L. Babwick Baker.—A •pendant ornament presented to 
Queen Blixabeth by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is a 
large oval intaglio on agate, representing Vulcan seated at bis anvil, and 
forging nnuour ; Venus and Cupid stand near him. Tliis curious gem has 
been preserved in a round ivory box, an exquisite specimen of turning, and 
in this doubtless the gift was presented ; it is accompanied by a writing on 
jmrchment, setting forth the nature and physical virtues of tho agate; upon 
this parchment also, curiously contrived so as to fold up within tho box, 
there is a miniature of the Quoeu, and a figure of St. George, with tlie 
following inscription,— 

-f REGNI BLIXADBTnA CBRIT. MATTIIBIVS ACRATBN 

GAXTVAR. BI DONAT FIDV8 DVM VIVET AOnATBS. 

This relic is described in the Catalogue of the Museum at the Gloucester Meet¬ 
ing of the Institute, p. 28. The subject appears to have been much in favor 
in the cinqueniento period, and is sometimes described as Vulcan forging 
armour for Achilles at the request of Venus. It occurs ou the majolica 
plate, above described, exhibited by Mr. Henderson, and ou a beautiful 
glass paste intaglio in Mr. Morgan's Collection. 

By Professor Maskelynb.—A u intaglio portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
set in a ring which was presented to tho late Dr. Moskclyne, Astronomer 
Ruyal, by Dr. Shepherd, of Cambridge, a contemporary of Newton. 

By Mr. Bia^kb, F.S.A.—A cameo, of late modimval work, found amongst 
the ruins of Mattcrsca Abbey, Nutts. It may be of the Mud on opaque 
opaline cdccdoiiy, called cacimloug, but possibly ou shell.—Also a ciuuuo, 
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of modern Roman rrork, a qftadri^^ after Gibson’s celebrated frieie; tiiis 
specimen on shell was selected b^ that sculptor. 

B; llr. H. Munstbr.—A Roman cameo on shell, representing Apollo. 
Presented by Pius VII. to the Priuccss Borghese. 

By Mrs. Walcott. —Cameo of tlie head of Cleopatra, on onyx ; formerly 
in poesession of .Terome Bonaparte. 

By Mr. Stuart, Aldenham Abbey.—Large cameo, the parting of Ffector 
and Andromache; onyx; it is considered to be the masterpiece of Girometti, 
and was executed early in the present century. 

By Mrs. IIaryst Lbwis. —Intaglio head of Juno ; a bcautihil work by 
Rcga of Naples, who flourished at tho ond of the lost century. 

By the Ror. Jambs Bsck. —An Assyrian gem, a personal signet, with a 
private record on tho other sido in cuneiform cliaractcr. 

By Mons. Edouakd FoULD.—A n exquisite example of Oriental work, 
a cup of white jade, most graceful in form, tho handle is sculptured in form 
of a goat's hc^. The name of Sliahjchan, the Great Mogul, 1627~ 
1658, is engraved on tliis beautiful object. 

By Mr. Garrard. —A delicately engraved disc of jade, intended, as 
supposed, for the back of a mirror-case. Chinese work. 

By Mr. Waun.—A remarkable vase of sardonyx, a specimen of singular 
beauty, and an ampulla of the same costly material, which was formerly in 
the Cathedral of Sens, whence it was tnken in tho Revolution. The mount¬ 
ing. of silver gilt, is of twelfth century workmanship. 

By tho Right Hon. Sir David Dokoas, Bart.—A superb copy of Wor- 
lidge’s Gems, printed on satin, 2 vols., 4te. In Edward’s Catalogue, 1796, 
such a copy occurs, priced 50/. Tliis series of plates has always been much 
esteemed, especially on the continent: it is entitled,—A select collection 
of drawings from curious nritiquo gems, most of them in the possession of 
the nobility and gentry of this kingdom ; otebod after tho manner of Rem¬ 
brandt by T. Worlidge, painter, 1763. It consists of 180 etchings. Asecond 
edition was published after 1780. 

By Mr. Faux Sladb. —A valuable collection of artist's proofs and im¬ 
pressions, in various states end colors, of the pistes by Bartolossl, after 
Cipriani’s drawings from the sumptuous illustrations of tho Marlborough 

Gems, the ** Gemmsrum antiquarum Delectus,” produced in 1781-90, % 
direction of tho fourth Duke of Marlborough. Of this edition only 100 
copies were printed, 2 vols., folio; a second edition appeared in 1845. 
Separate impressions, proofs before letters, sud the like, have at all times 
boon much sought for by collectors : the cullection in Mr. Slade’s library 
was formed, about 1824, by Mr. W. Esdailc, and it has been augmented con¬ 
siderably by its present tasteful possessor. A fow of the original drawings 
accompany the engravings ; amongst these may be mentioned Cipriani’s 
fine drawing of the Hercules Blbox.—MS. Catalogue, by Laurent Natter, 
of the Devonshire Gems, 1761, and a Series of the rare etchings by Gos- 
mond, representing tho finest specimens in that cabinet: these volumes 
were purchased at the sale of Lord Besborough’s library at Roehampton. 

By Mr. Hbnry Graves. —Portraits of Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
and Alethea, his Countess, etched by Hollar in 1639 and 1646, after 
Vandyke ; also two views of Aruudcl House, in the Strand, etched by 
Hollar in 1646, after drawings by Adam Bierling, The portrait of the 
great patron of Art, by whom the Arundel Collection was originated, and 
the representation of the picturesque mansion in which bis sculptures and 
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other precious possessions were for some time preservcJ. formeil appropriato 

qobLox of H.rtpu,y coa^ °'r“'rrt"n.ur. 



eious stones, sna eoncueu wu.. - virgin and St 

Udou Uiis cvlinder is aJBsed a cruciBx wiU> figures of the B. Virgin ana Ot 
T I • and to Uio ends of the cylinder are attached gold 

chnin*8, nni/ng in an arched ornament at top, sot with brilHanU and rubies, 
„d hS a nng for m^cn.\on. This admirable example of 
employed fn tlie fatori A wmutena. and ofdctailsof Art described by Cellim, 
has Wn more fully noticed in the Catalogue of the 

Meeting of the Institute, p. 16. It has also been figured »u 1801. Goii^ 
ifair yol Ixxi . part 1, p. 25, and it is there stated thst it belonged to 
Ca&ine of Bra^aosa, ^ueen of Chwlc. II.. r^^^e mm^ 

mlrried Catharine, d. of Thomas Bond, Esq., 
to the Queen-moUier, and in faTOur with Charles II. It is possible 
allisnce may in some manner hare led to the gift of so p^emu. an object 
by Uie Queen to Udy Compton, or to some person of the family. 

^By Mr. Ashcmt Ma/eudib.—T he following senes 
on linel.from an old mansion in Essei-Uuis de Male, Count of F>“ders, 
PhUip le Hardi, and bis wife. Msrguente, daughter “Z® 

Jean SsDS-peur. Duke of Burgundy; Mar^ento, his wife; the Em^ror 
MaximilianrJ<»nna of Aragon, wife of Pot>'P 1® Bel; Philip ^'"S o 
Spain, and Albert, ArchdSe of Austria. The CMtume '• • 

aeveral of these personages are represented with the Order of the Fleece. 

^rdicEoIogicdl ^ubUcattons auti JEntElltgcucc. 

We are desirous to inrito attention to the recent publication by Mr. W. 
Hayley Mason, at Chichester, of the long-expected yolume conten.mg the 
ArebiiUural HUtory of Chichester Cathedral by Pro^ 
uroTe-Priory, by the Ret. J. L. Petit; and Slioroliam Collegiate Churcb, 
by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, with the coUecUre Arcbit^tural history of those 
buildings, as indicated by their mouldmgs, by Mr. Sharpe. To the 
discourse on the Cathedral, dclirered at the meeting of the Institute m 
Chiclicster in 1853, Professor Willis has addo<l an introdnctoi^ essay on 
the recent fall of the tower and spire. The yolume, m 4to, with numerous 
diagrams and illustrations, may be obtained from Ur. llayley Mason, or 
through any bookseller ; price, to subscribers, 30s. 

Professor Westwood annoutices (by subscription) a yery im^rtant work 
illustratire of the Miniatures and Ornamenu of Anglo-Saxon MSS., with a 
series of fifty-one plates, from foc-similes by himself. The intimate 
knowledge of early art, which the tahuted author has so remarkably 
shown in freouent communications to tlie Institute, and in bis Pal®o- 
graphia Sacra,” must render this, the first chapter of a History of the 
Arta ill this country, from the Roman occupation to tlie^ Conquest, an 
inraluablc contribution to archicological literature. Subscribers names to 
be forwarded to Professor Westwood, Unirersity Museum, Oxford. 
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THE ROTAL COLLECTION. 

Amongst the numerous and magnificent Collections con¬ 
tributed to the Exhibition of Works of Glyptic Art, held in 
the rooms of the Archeological Institute (June, 1861), that 
entrusted to the society by the gracious permission of Her 
Majesty was of peculiar interest, arising from the unique 
character of many among the objects comprised within it; 
a character derived, indeed, necessarily from the circum¬ 
stances under which it has grown up to its present extent. 
It may, in fact, be described as a relic-chamber in miniature 
of the royalties of Europe during the last three and a half 
centuries. With a few unimportant exceptions of indifferent 
antique intagli and modem copies, the gems are exclusively 
camei, ranging in date from the first years of the Revival 
down to the recent extinction of the art, and consist prin¬ 
cipally of portraits, contemporary, of the sovereigns reigning 
in this and the other kingdoms of Europe, during those 
three centuries and a half, or of others, distinguished states¬ 
men and warriors, who flourished during those same ages. 
Hence, this series would furnish a rich harvest to any one 
who h^ made historical miniatures his special study; a 
branch of archaeology with which tho writer of this sketch 
is, unfortunately, but very slightly acquainted. These camei, 
executed either by the direct commission of our kings, or 
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received by them as presents from other royal patrons of 
the art, form a series unique in itself, the growth of cen¬ 
turies ; and therefore, taking into account the conditions 
of its origin, altogether without a parallel Many mytholo¬ 
gical subjects also, the works of the respective engravers 
of the portraits, have accompanied the latter into the 
collection: for the most part fine works indeed, but such 
as are to be seen in abundance elsewhere, and in the 
cabinets of private amateurs. The camci r^lly antitiue arc 
few in number and dubious in choi-acter, with one extraor¬ 
dinary exception,which from its iraportouce demands a special 
and detailed description, to be found at the end of this notice. 

The series of regal portraits opens with, perhaps, the 
earliest authentic one (of modern date), anywhere now 
extant, a head in profile of Louis XII. on a ruby, a stone of 
considerable size (being half an inch in diameter), and of 
the finest quality. The di-awing is correct, though somewhat 
stiff, after the usual manner of the Quattro Ceuto heads : the 
relief is somewhat flat, and all the details most accurately 
inished: both for material and execution this gem is au 
invaluable monument of the early times of the art. Both 
the choice of the stone and its style may wan^t its attribu¬ 
tion to Domenico dei Caraei, famed for his portrait of 
Ludovico II Moro, upon the same (in that age), almost 
priceless precious stone; for it may reasonably be con¬ 
jectured, that the Fi*ench conqueror of the last of the 
Sforzas had commanded the Milanese engi*aver to perpe¬ 
tuate his own features, in the same manner by which he 
had once before made liis skill iu the newly revived art 
famous throughout all the Courts of Italy. This ruby is set 
in a massy gold ring iu the fashion of the times, having 
the name of “ Loys XII.” and the date of his decease, 151.'?, 
engraved inside. Cau it have been sent as a memorial of 
this king on his decease to his brotlier-iu-law Henry VIII. 1 

Next conies a bust iu front face shewing tlic bluff features 
of the latter monarch, a cameo minutely finished and dis¬ 
playing the usual flat relief of such works done iu the first 
quarter of the sixteenth centmy. It is upon a choice sar¬ 
donyx, the relief in pearly white upon rich brown sard. 
Still more important is another likeness of the same good- 
humoured tyrant, which gives us his bust again iu front face, 
accompanied by that of the infant Edwai’d VI., wearing a 
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baby’s cap, also in front face; a work made out in every 
detfiil with all the precision of a miniature of the period. 
Everything in this tends to support the opinion, that similar 
camei were executed in Italy or France after paintings, 
(in this particular case we might safely aver, by Holbein,) 
sent to serve as models to the gem engraver, the Vicentino, 
or Nazaro, then in the height of his reputation. This gem 
is indeed a wonderful, probably an unrivalled, example of 
these early portrait camei. The stone, an oval nicolo of 
extraordinary dimensions, has the back hollowed out in 
intaglio, so as exactly to correspond with the reliefs on the 
front, the heads being sunk exactly under and correspond¬ 
ing pai*t for pai't with the cameo of the obverse, in order to 
give transparency to the heads when viewed by transmitted 
light; a singular expedient peculiar to tins period or 
individual artist, and to be also observed in the head of 
Edward VI. in the Devonshire parure. (Necklace, No. 48.) 

An excellent profile head of Francis 1. on a yellow and 
white onyx, the relief in the coloured layer upon a trans¬ 
parent ground, forms the centre of tho most superb 
enameled pendant jewel for a neck-chain, remaining to us 
from those gorgeous times. The oval frame inclosing it has 
on either side Mai-s and Cupid, full Icngtli figures as sup¬ 
porter ; above it reclines a second Cupid, at the bottom 
lies coiled the device of Francis, the salamander. At the 
back of the cameo is a group, Apollo and Daphne, in full 
relief, affixed to and covering the extent of the setting. 
From the legend beneath, significant in its application, 
DAPHNEM PHEBVS AMAT, it is by no mcaus an improbable con¬ 
jecture, that this elaborate specimen of the artist-goldsmitli’s 
skill was designed as a present or love-token for some beauty 
of the name of “ Laura,” who at the moment held captive 
the amorous warrior. Unfortunately no inscription or 
cypher can be discovered upon it, to support this conjecture, 
although the name of each deity is with superfluous liber¬ 
ality of information written either heneatli him or at the 
back. These figurines are perfectly modelled and elegantly 
designed, whilst the enamel upon them is admirably 
coloured and altogether unimpaired. Several hreloquei set 
with cameo-heads in various stones, works of the same age, 
hang from it by shoi’t chains; the best of these is a veiled 
head of Ceres, on a large and fine coloured turquois. 
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Following this in order of time may be noticed five busts in 
somewliat higber relief all camei of small size, whicli pre¬ 
sent that type of female porU-ait which passes muster 
usually for Mary Queen of Scots. One of these has been 
identified by an experienced judge as Lady Jane Grey; 
amongst the rest, one is probably the Duchess of Parma, the 
others are possibly Italian or Freucli princesses of that age; 
the similarity of style and of costume rendering the exact 
attribution of this class of portraits in the highest degree 
difficult. There is, however, one of the number whicli, closely 
examined, appears to be au authentic portrait of the Scottish 
Queen. But the matured skUl of the last half century of the 
Cinque Cento period has never produced a more extraordi¬ 
nary or more beautiful cameo than the bust of Queen 
Eu4beth upon a large and perfect sardonyx, in which the 
relief stands out boldly in a pure white upon a ground of 
the richest brown sard. The face is life itself, whilst the 
details of the jewelry, the plaits and intricacies of the head- 
tire and of the farthingale, testify to the incredible patience 
of the engraver. As a work of art this ranks first in the 
series. Pendant to this is an equally fine, though much 
smaller, cameo, of her grim wooer Philip IL, beautifully 
finished doubtless by bis own court engraver, Jacopo da 
Trezzo; the relief in white on a dark ground. It is 
evidently fi'om the same hand as the more important one, 
No. 200, Besborough Gems. Au agate with the head of 
Philip is mentioned by Van der Dooi-t, among gems belong¬ 
ing to Charles L, given to him in 1637. (Catalogue 
edited by Vertue, p. 59.) 

A head of William III., signed NATTER, deserves exam¬ 
ination, as docs also the bust of Clementina Sobieski, wife 
of the Old Pretender, a charming and deHcate performance, 
finished, particularly as regards the hair*, much in the antique 
manner, and a characteristic example of the Roman school 
at the commencement of the last century', when the engravers 
abandoned the previous and peculiar style of their country, 
and sought to revive that of best Imperial times. The 
disputed point as to whether the true diamond has ever 
been engraved is here set at rest, in the fii-st instance that 
lias actually conic under my own observation, by the signet 
made for Charles II., when Prince of Wales. In this the 
ostiich plumes between the lettera C. P.—“ Carolus Princeps ” 
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—are neatly and deeply cut upon a table diamond (ixf 
inch in size), formed into a licater-sbaped, seven-sided sliield. 
The stone is slightly tinged 'with yellow, but of fine lustre, 
and such tlmt of its nature no doubt whatever can be 
entertained; but to remove all possibility of scepticism, I 
may add that it has been examined and declared a diamond 
b}' Professor Tennant. The ring holding this, in every re¬ 
spect, most interesting relic, has the back enameled with a bow 
and quiver en saltire. A mai’vcllous spccimeu of metal 'work 
is the signet of bis unfortunate father, liaving the royal arms 
most minutely engraved upon a shield of steel, and the lion 
and unicorn (modelled with matchless skill in the same metal 
in full relief) reclining upon the shouldci-s of a gold ling, 
and that of a size by no means inconvenient for wear upon 
tbe little finger. There is something in the style of the 
quarterings upon the shield that reminds one of the peculiar 
touch of the celebrated Simon, whose fii-st employment was 
that of a seal engraver, and who may well be supposed to 
have executed this microscopic work for his first patron, 
before he displayed his genius as a medallist in the service, 
some ycai's later, of the Protectoi'. An eyc-ouyx (double¬ 
eyed) of uncommonly bright coloure, and presenting the 
most striking similai'ity to that organ in some ferocious 
animal, from its being set in a brooch of antique form, has 
evidently been worn as a prophylactic by some royal lady. 

Amongst tlic mythological subjects a gi’oup of }llai*s and 
Venus, in the highest relief, in white upon the transparent 
layer of an onyx, is the most deserving of notice, although 
there are many elegant heads of uj^mphs and siinilai' poetic 
. creations in the somewhat large number of modem camei, 
which any where else would be highly admired. But^ as before 
remarked, it is the series of histoiical poHraits that gives so 
peculiar an interest to this collection ; from a careful study 
of those (uulike the hasty glance which the few houi-s allowed 
by the circumstances of the examination permitted me to 
give to the most important only) many valuable discoveries 
may be anticipated in this impoi*tnnt depai'tment of the art. 

This brings us to tbe graud antique cameo at fii*st alluded 
to, which, quite appropriately for the situation it fills, may 
be pronoimced tlie most important as to dimensions, subject, 
and material that distinguishes any English cabinet of 
gems. It is of extraordinaiy magnitude in form a pei'fect 
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oval, inches high by 5i -wide, and beaia an easily recog¬ 
nised portrait bust (in profile) of Constantius II., ■with 
laureated head, the spear across the shoulder, and cegis 
covering the breast. Hence the interest of the portrait itself, 
for the rarity of such monuments of his times need only be 
adverted to. Tlie vast sardonyx of the finest quality supplies 
five well defined layers thus skilfully employed by the 
ancient calator. The laurel-wreath is rcnderetl in the brown, 
the flesh in the pearly white, the mgis covered wilh^ eagles 
feathers (not scales) in a darker brown ; the Gorgon’s heuA 
embossed upon it in ■n'hito is in itself a perfect gem for 
dehcato execution. It must however be owned that the face 
is without much character, and may belong to any of the three 
sons of Constantine; it is not indeed the most important 
portion of the composition, for here, as in all works of the 
far advanced Decline, the artist has expended his chief paius 
upon the accessories and the insignia of impeiial rank. An 
elaborate architectural comice, reserved in the thickness of 
the slab, encloses the whole, affording another opportunity 
for the exhibition of the various unrivalled excellencies of 
the material. It has been fractured into many pieces, but 
now carefully joined together, and no portion is deficient. 
The great size of this work leads to the supposition tliat it 
may have formed the medallion surmounting a standard, in 
whicli position busts of the emperors often appear, and, from 
its enormous value, it may bo conjectured to have decorated 
that of the proiect&res domesiici or Impeiial bodyguard. 
This cameo is thus described by Van der Doort, as one of four 
“agate-stoues” in possession of Charles I., which had come 
into his keeping:—"Imprimis, a large oval cracked and 
mended agate stone of four coloui-s, one on the top of 
another; first brown, and then white, and brown again and 
tlien white; wherein is cut an emperoris head in a laurel, 
side-faced; kept in a leather case, which agate the King 
had when ho was Prince. (Afar^n.) This was cracked and 
broken in former time by tlie Lady Somerset, when her 
husband was Lord Chambeiiain.” (Cntnl. of Pictm*es, &c., 
belonging to Charles I., edited by Vertue, p. 59.) 

Another very singular late Homan cameo in a rare variety 
of sardoii^'x, brown, bluish-white, ami black, presents in flat 
relief two youthful heads regardant, and covered with 
helmets of difi’crent foims, but such as mai'k a late period of 
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the empire. Tliey are enclosed in a rim roseiTod in the 
upper layer of tlie stone. Probably they are the two elder 
sous of Constantino, for the style of the work as well as the 
peculiarity of the stone closely resemble those of the large 
cameo (No. 164) in the Besborough Collection. On the 
revei’se is cut an Anubis-abraxas of the rudest character 
surrounded by an undecipherable legend: an addition, from 
its rudeness, plainly due to the following century. 

Amongst the remaining camei, a Bacchus gathering grapes, 
assisted by a little genius, Ampelus, a Jupiter borne aloft 
upon his eagle, and a lion passant are apparently antique : tho 
two first are small and elegant gems. Of tho intagli, a Cupid 
bending his bow is tho best;, the list is closed with a few 
others of ordinary and late Roman work. 

The intermixture of mauy copies of the antique and 
palpable forgeries amongst relics descending from a his¬ 
torical source, is explaiuod by tlie fact (recently pointed out 
to me) that the jiotorious " Consul Smith,*’ autlior of the 
Dactyliotheca Sinithiana, had succeeded in effecting the sale 
of his collection, almost cntii-ely composed of such articles, to 
George III. ' 


TUB MARLBOROUGH OEMS. 

This famous collection, as it now stands, has been formed 
by the union of the Arundel and the Besborough, together 
with certain additions made towards the close of the last 
century by the grandfather of the present Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. The Arundel Collection (uurabenng 541 gems) 
seems, as far as I can trace it, to have been brought together 
chiefly by a Lord Howard of Arundel, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century ; but it contains, nevertheless, a large 
proportion of much more recent gems subsequently admitted. 
The majority, indeed, are antique, but intermixed with many 
copies, some unskilful enough, of celebrated gems, appa¬ 
rently placed here as originals. It includes also many master¬ 
pieces of modern art, and several of the best works of 
Pichler and Marchant, acquisitions of the late noble collector, 
who has noted in the MS. catalogue preserved at Blenheim, 
that he had forwarded certain fine stones to Rome to be 
there engraved by Pichler. A large proportion of these gems, 
and which appear to represent Uie original cabinet of the 
amateur of the Stuart age, whose name is now borne by this 
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entire division of the Blenheim collection, are set in fine gold 
in a plain, aoUd imitation of the ancient ring worn by the later 
Rom^s. having a slight, round shank, gradudly thickening 
towards the shoulders. Carrying out too the 

ancient fashion, the gems are invanably backed by the gold, 
which in many cases renders the identification of the trans- 
parent specimens extremely dfficult. Interspersed through- 
out the series arc many gems of the first quality, unimrmly set 
in massy rings of fine gold, in tasteful forms, which, though 
sliglitly diversified, are evidently all of the same age and 
worknianship. All these are cunmeled with arabesques of 
foliage in black, in a pure and elegant Renaiss^ce style, and 
must necessarily have proceeded from some important col¬ 
lection formed in that same age. The fieur-de-lys placed 
under the head of one, and tho letters D. I. ft. S. B. similarly 
disposed in another, are to be noticed, as perhaps sufficient 
to furnish some indications to the inquirer concerning the ori¬ 
ginal source whence these truly regal jewels have proceeded. 

The Catalogue of this, the larger division of the Alaribo- 
rough Cabinet (of whicljLthe MS. preserved with tho collection 
at Blenheim was erilftated to the Institute through the 
kindness of the Duke of Marlborough), has been drawn up 
in Latin by some scholar, whoso experience in tliis branch of 
antiquities was slight in the extreme, and whose knowledge 
of antique iconography almost as limited ; thus female heads 
of the most diverse character ai’e with him all portraits of 
Livia ; the male, all of Augustus or of Claudius. For the 
convenience of reference I have, however, retained his nomen¬ 
clature, adding such corrections as seemed necessary under 
each number, inasmuch as the same has been followed, without 
any questioning, both in the magnificent work, " The Marl¬ 
borough Gems," and also in the equally elegant plates by 
Worlidge. 

Of the Besborough gems (200 in number), Natter has 
left an ample Catalogue Raisonnee, dated 1761, for the use 
of a MS. copy of which in the Duke of Marlborough's pos¬ 
session, wo are indebted to his Grace’s courtesy. This 
Catalogue, however, much to my surprise, manifests little 
acquaintance with the subject, either as regards the different 
styles of art, the relative antiquity of the gems, or the real 
significance of tlie designs. As for the portraits, they seem 
here also to have been attributed almost at random, and to 
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a very restricted number of the famous names of antiquity: 
a strange error for an actual worker in gems to commit, and 
also for the author of the “ Mani^re antique de graver en 
pierres fines ” to indorse, he follows the then prevailing English 
custom (remarked upon by Lessing) of terming “beryl" every 
other shade of the sard except the red, which is throughout his 
“camelian." His numeration has been adhered to in the 
following conspectus of this portion, though it will be found 
here not quite consecutiTe, for the rings appear to have been 
somewhat displaced from his arrangement 

Of the 200 thus catalogued by Natter, a note informs us 
that Nos. 85 to 129 inclusive were bought of Lord Chester¬ 
field by Lord Besborough (Duncannon), and Nos, 130 to 162 
from the famous Medina^ Cabinet at Leghorn: the remainder 
were due to the choice and taste of his Lordship himself. 

Although the Besborough Collection deservedly ranks as 
one of the first in Europe for the interest and value of the 
works of art it contains (as viewed exclusively in that light) 
amongst the gems tliemselves, yet is it pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished by the unusual taste and elegance of the rings in 
which they are for the most part set. In this point of view 
alone they will furnish a rich treat to every amateur in that 
elegant branch of the jeweler’s craft. Some arc choice 
examples of the Renaissance goldsmith’s skill; the majority, 
however, plainly show that they were made to the commis¬ 
sion of the noble possessor, e^^biting as they do the most 
varied designs in the Louis XV. style, in wUch one is at 
a loss what most to admire—the fertility of invention dis¬ 
played in the great variety of the forms, or the perfection 
of workmanship with which these designs have been carried 
out in the finest gold. Beautiful illustrations are they of an 
art now extinct* that of the artist-jeweler, in these days too 
often replaced by the lifeless manufacture which mechanically 
reproduces unmeaning patterns, for sale alone. 


BESBOROUGH GEMS. 

(Case I.) 

Tbs large stones in the first row, despite the euloglum bestowed upon 
each individoally and at great length bv Natter, are evidently works of the 
Renaissance or of later schools. Of the first, a splendid example is No. 2, 

' Formed bj a wealthy Jew of that as the fioMt antiques with lignatoroa of 
Bame for whom Flavio SirletU executed the artists, 
maoy of his best woriu, long regarded 
YOU XTItL 
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the Julius, on al&rgenicoloof singular heautj of colour, the design betraying 
all the exaggeration of the later portion of Uie Cinque Cento period. The 
sole probable exception to this Judgment of mine is No. 3, the Julia 
Domna, a carefully executed bat stin bust upon a huge beryl. Ilere the 
drawing is truly that of her period, when the influence of the Decline had 
already commenced to affect, though latest of all, this branch of art; but 
thegem has been so much re^ut and facetted to suit the huge diamond'Set seal 
it now- fills (a convincing proof of its supposed value), as greatly to augment 
the difficulty of forming a satisfactory opinion as to its authenticity. 

No. 5. A Bacchanalia: a Faun drawing upon his lap a Nymph ** nothing 
loath,” whilst a Satyr blows rigorously upon the double fife, intaglio upon 
a fine blue beryl, is positively ascribed by Natter to H. Sirlelti (though, 
adds he, dmmed Costansi). But for the expreas statemont of Natter, 
the work would scorn to indicate a hand by full two centuries anterior to the 
date of these artists, being altogether in the manner of the Cinque Cento. 

10. An oval nicolo of the uncommon width of H It^^h, but pale in 
colour, a votive oflfering from Ammonius to the Heavenly Juno ; which, 
engraved in the rudest late Roman style, representa that goddess, tower- 
crowned, (as Cyhele,) riding upon a lion cottrant, (as seen upon the coins 
struck at Carthago,) and flanked by the Dioscuri. Tho dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion, cut in the elumsiost characters of tlm Lower Empire, is, above 
the figure, OYPANIA HPA { and in the exergue AMMtONIOC 
ANE0HKE Efl ArA0U) “dedicated by Ammonius for a blessing,” 
reminding us of the numerous gems of every sort described by Lucian as 
offerings Wught to the same Power (his Dea Syria), from all the nations 
of the East. 

12. An Athlete, a front figure, anoindng himself; at bis side a table 
and prize-vase, signed TN AlOY ; a glorious composition on a rich jacinth- 
coloured sard.’ has been mercilessly repolished to the all hut total oblitera¬ 
tion of tho signature and the outline of the figure, in order to bring out 
tho singular beauty of the stone, so as to fit it for the elegant ring it now 
adorns. 

13. Achillea mourning over the slain Amazon-queen, as Winckelmann 
explains the group; or rather, Apollo lamenting tlie rash slaughter of 
Coronis, a more probable interpretation, corroborated by the crow perched 
on the tree above the corpee, ia in all respects a perfect Greek oomposition, 
the pose of the male figure, and the execution of tho nude, beyond all 
pmise ; upon a clear yellow sard. 

15. A small comio mask, a three-quarter face with flowing beard, very 
spirited in treatment is signed KYINTIA in minute obaracters, evidently 
intended for the artist’s name.—one of the so rare iocontestable examples. 

19. Dead of Oniphale, signed TNAIOZ; admirable work, on a rich 
ruby-sard, but ia to all appearonco from a modern hand, perhaps Natter's 
own. as it resembles his avowed works. 

27. Interesting as giving the interior of a scnlptor’s studio; he is 


’ Tbs nature of this stone has been 
niueb disputed, some calling it a hyo- 
dotfa, aoiue a Bohemiaa garnet, and on 
the latter eonaidoration, like Kohler, 
denying its antiquity "beoaoee the an- 
oieote alwaya eot aaicb geuia en cabo* 
chon," but this is indubitably a sard. 


J>r, Bmnn, in bis recently published 
" Qeeobicbte der OriecluKcben KUnatlar,'' 
cetuorae the amngemeut of the eomp^ 
■ition and seams inclined to doubt it for 
that reason ; but I have no doubt myself 
as to the goouiaenem of work and 
legend. 
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seated working at a bust, around are tall rases just finished. These 
accessories are burnt to a white surface internallj, resembling enamel, in a 
singularly neat manner, of which I bare observ^ no other eiample: so 
are also the letters IXSYX on the rererse of the sard, marking it as the 
signet of some early Christian arUst. The work, from its good style, 
cannot be later than the time of Sererus, or eren the precedmg century. 

27. Tydeus, in the well-known attitude, regarding the severed head of 
Helantppus, on whose corpse he plants his foot; a gOM archaic Greek gem, 
and singular from having a Victory of the same style cut upon the roverse. 

33. A splendid almaudine, a lion seen in front trampling upon an ante¬ 
lope ; a bound in the distauee. The lion’s head in full face, the body in 
shallow and flat intaglio ; a most spirited work of the perfect Greek period. 

34. A Dancing Faun ; the drawing good but eomewhst sketchy, and 
apparently unfinished, upon sard; it is set in a ring of tlie most elegant 
design over invented by Italian taste. Appropriately to the subject, the 
shank consists of two thyrsi, whilst around the head of the ring runs an 
ivy garland, the leaves enameled green, The execution of this charming 
idea equals the design. 

41. A minute nicolo, a comic mask in profile most vigorously treated, 
inscribed AOYKTEl Lucteius," the owner's name. 

44. A palm-tree surrounded by the various pieces of a warrior’s panoply; 
at its foot a ram (perhaps Aries indicating either the horoscope of the 
owner, or the Sign ruling the scene of bis exploits, Persia, Ac.*), with the 
owners name in large letters IVEAIDER. According as we take the 
combined characters for an or nan, this name may ho either Maander or 
Menander, probably the latter. Natter ridiculously interprets it as refer¬ 
ring to a battle on the banks of the famous stream. In tikis singular com¬ 
position the whole of the work is microscopically finished with the diatnend- 
point, upon a sard. 

57. A Roman bead, of the Augustan age, wrongly called Cicero’s, pre¬ 
sents us with a singularly exact prototype of the Earl Russell’s well known 
features—the forehead and nose are absolutely identical. One of the most 
striking amongst the miraculous likenesses occasioually detected in these 
mirrors of the past. Yellow sard. 

58. A Gryphon courant, vigorously treated ; an excellent and antique 
cameo. 

63. A Frog, or perhaps toad, the latter, says Apollodorus, was the emblem 
of Argos, deeply cut in a magDificontalmaudiiie, of Roman work. A favorite 
device in the later imperial times, the animal typifying a new birth by its total 
changes of form and habits, and hence adopted into the list of Christian 
symbols. 

73 and 74. These figures of Meleager and of Perseus signed X PAM IO Y 
and KOINOY, are modem copies, and indififeient ones too, on pole sards, 
though oRen quoted as genuine signatures. 

76. This “ River ^ ” seems rather a comic poet, reclined and declaim¬ 
ing, with a Satyr or Pan approaching him as if to hold a colloquy, or to 
inspire his muse. An early cameo of remarkably good work, but neverthe¬ 
less not somuch to be praised os its exquirite old Itdian ring, adorned with two 
masks of Pan upon the shoulders, the very master pieces of chasings in ^Id— 
so vigorous, so full of life, arc those minute full-faced heads in half relief. 


> Ox hU native tows, Autioeh. 
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77. An accurate copy of the Mercury Criophoroi of Dioscoridee (by 

^*79*^ A curiouB and early RenaiBBance ehell cameo of the Three Kings ; 
each bust cut in a different shade. The work is so early as to be almost 
mediieTal in design, and probably one of the first efforts m this branch of 

92 '^ThTmMt^a^Se* as ^reU as genuine example of the sappWre bearing 
an aitique intaglio that I hare crer met with, is this head of Car^alla, a 
faithful, unflattering likeness, displaying the Alexandrian twist m the nwk 
so much affected by him. The inUglio, Kmcwhat shallow, is polished witbm 
to a singular degree of lustre \ the hair and beard are rende^ 
drill holes. The stone, a deep riolet, but somewhat streaky, | inch high by 
♦-wide, is for magnitude and authenticity without a parallel m any cabinet. 
' 95 Cicero, on the tame precious stone (though a much smaller ^d paler 
cue), is a good, deeply cut work of high merit considering the difficulty of 
the material, but cerUinly is not antique. * r 

87 This is of special interest, being a contemporary portrait of the 
Tonnger Brutus, a deep intaglio on sard, most care^lly finished ; a fine 
sample of the early Roman style; the hair will be noticed as entirely 
executed with the diamond-point. An accurate copy of thu is the sard 

°The Di^'orthe Hills signed AflGAAnNlOY, an intaglio on a 
beautiful sardonyx, betraying, by many peculiarities in surface and touch, its 
modem origin. A copy of the Famese (by Sirletti ?). v u * 

91. Two glorious beads, Socrates and Plato, regardant; a bold yet 
finished example of the beet Roman style, on a large and fine coloured 
almandine. Important as serring to identify the disputed portrait of the 

latter philosopher. . v * 

93. A sard engrared with a head of Lucilla, mediocre in execution, but 
set in a ring worUiy of Cellini, to whose age its workmanship belongs. It 
is certainly the most artistic example of this ornament that has eser come 
under my notice. Two node figures, one seen in front, the otlier from 
behind, carred out in flat relief upon the shoulders of the shank, bear torches 
in either hand which wind round the sotting ; dores and flow^ fill up the 
interral between them. The perfection of these minute chMings U beyond 
all description, each is a finished statuette; curious too is the elegance 
with which they are employed so as to fall naturally into the curvature 
required by tbeir position. 

In the border of this case are deposited a few uneatalogued gems : two 
are curious works in burnt sard, in which the white layer of extreme thin¬ 
ness has been remored partially, so that the figures appear painted in white 
on a red ground, but not raised above it. One, ** Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,*' is a very good composition of numerous figures : the other, 
three saints, a standing group, has been painted at the back (in colours 
correspondiug to the various robes) so as to give the ground the appearance 
of an opal, and to produce a singular deception as to the nataro of the stone, 
when viewed by tlioso unacquainted with the contrivance by which iliis union 
of brilliant colours is produced : this artifice is mentioned by Agrioola in 
tlie fifteenth century. Other specimens are to be seen in the Devonshire 
Collection. 
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(Case II.) 

ThU case contains the more choice treasnres of the collection; smaller 
in extent, but with few admissions of modem or dubious character. 

97. The Young Hercules, a noble head ; sard. 

98. Plotina (or Marciana) a small bead, but in the perfection of the 
Boman portrait style ; on a sard of equal beauty with the intaglio. 

99. A Syrian King (Antiochus Epiphanes ?) witli radiatM crown as 
Phcebus : a head finer than which matured Greek art has left us nothing in 
this department. European topaz, or bright yellow crystal. 

102. Medusa's Head, nearly front face, deeply-cut; a caducens, intro¬ 
duced for some unknown motive in the field, has led Natter to class it 
amongst the heads of Uorcury. Greek work of accurate design; on 
yellow sard. 

106. This Silonns mask, a full face, cannot be sufficiently praised ; it is 
life itself, a mnstcrpiece of the Augustan age. Sard. 

109. Head of a Greek Prince, witJi full wary beard, cut off square 
(Demetrius Nioator), bold but fine work. Sard. 

114. Faun leaning against a column, from which springs the half figure 
of a female, perhaps Echo, represented thus in the story of Narcissus on 
other monuments ; a comic mask and pedum placed on the ground in front. 
Koman work, on a remarkably clear and green prase, much resembling 
prehnito. 

Another head of the Young Horcules, far surpassing any hitherto noticed 
in its grandiose character; indubitably designed for a portrait of Alex¬ 
ander, and by a contemporary artist; and fully worthy of the fome of 
Pyrgotclcs. Large, deep-colored sard.—Similarly the next, a full face 
of a Laughing Faun, with vine-crowncd hair, duo to tlie same school, is far 
above the other so numerous repetitions of this subject, such a favorite 
with the ancients. This intaglio is in somewhat shallow cottiog. Sard. 

123. Curious head of a Triton, his cheeks intersected byagills, fins 
Boating down from and blending into bis jaws. Late Roman on red 
jasper. 

124. The most celebrated gem of the entire Collection, known os the 
** Head of the Dog Sirius,” but really that of the Solar Lion, radiated 
and with two persea-leaves above it, by which we recognise an Egyptian 
divinity. The stone is the finest oriental garnet in the world for eize and 
splendour; the intaglio of the deepest cutting, so lliat the impression 
stands out in full relief, shewing the gaping jaws and the very tliroat 
of the monster. The work appears Roman of the best period, but the 
surface of the gem (unless repolished) is suspiciously recent A work 
of incredible vigour, and which immortalises Natter, to whom it is now 
generally assigned (if indeed by a modern hand, for the question is beyond 
my powers to decide*), though it has stronger claims to be considered 


* Even the aroh-soeptic EdblSr calls 
it a work to whioh neither ancient nor 
'modem times have produced an equal; 
and only oavila at the speoiee of the 
atone, taking for granted Katter’a state¬ 
ment that it is a AoAemian garnet. Dr. 
Erunn does not venture to pronounoe a 


judgment; he however shows on the 
authority of De Uurr that it is attri¬ 
buted to Natter by a mistake. Natter 
owns to having copied snd hie work 
is probably tbe large topos of the Rus- 
eiao Imperial Collection, which made the 
purchase of bis private cabinet. 
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as ft monomeot of the skill that flourished in Hadrians tunes. On the 
collar is TAIOX EROIEI; (“carbunculus/* a fleiy stone). Heads of 
the Sun-lion thus represented, and on garnet, are not unfrequent: such a 
bead u eiactly reproduced in this famous gem, hence ito antique interpre- 
Ution as a dog’s by the artist, which the collar seems to indicate would be 

a sure test of a modern origin. ^ , v * 

135. Omphale in the garb of Hercules, a Greek work upon an amethyst 
of unusual color and brilliancy, may be without hesitation pronounc^ the 
first amongst the innumerable repetiUons of this favorite subject, for ito 
perfect drawing, minute fioish, and elegance of pose. , - i ,1 

137 Equally remarkable for lustre IS this sard, bearing the full-length 

figure of a masked comic actor, standing iu a thoughtful attitude, aud 
holding a long yxdam. The style of the inl^ho is Greek. 

140 The earliest and most tasteful example of a UiyUus known to mo { 
the general ouUine that of a peacock, the body made up of a ram s and 
elephant’s heads combined ; the tusks of the former 
of the bird, and the usual Silenus mask, the breast. The legend NICE. 
T. P S. A. in the Ull, slender lettering of the Augustan age, gives the 
name and titles of the lady owner, whose sex it likewise expressed by the 
bird chosen for her device, the attribute of Juno and of empresses. This 
sard rivals the carbuncle in color and lustre, being as unique m 
quality as the intaglio uptrn it is in design. , , . a ^ 

Ui. This noted bust of Agrippina, as Ceres, with the signature Ai- 
riAZlOY, a boldly executed portrait, has however upon closo examina¬ 
tion many marks that miliute against its genuineness; at all evenU its 
antiquity is very dubious ; in fact Dr. Bmnn pronounces it an indubitable 

work of Sirietti’s. ,. v t. .. .i • 

149. This far-fsmed intaglio, in which Enoas is seen bscaping witlim 
the Sciean Gate, whilst Apollo interpoees belwwn him and Diomede, who 
strikes vainly at the air.drawn phantom of his adversai-y, is yet in my 
opinion of but doubtful authenticity. Winckelmann indeed describes an 
anUque paste taken from this very stone. Natter however asserts that this 
psste is not antique ; I suspect that he knew more than he chose to avow 
about the origin of the work in question. The stone is a fine sard of soino size. 

151. Bust of a Muse, Terpsichore, her luxuriant hair most artistically 
tressed round her head ; in front, a lyre and a butterfly. A Roman work 
of uncommon merit, but a modern hand bas foisted in, and with blundered 
spelling, the letters ZA4>, with the view of augmenting its historical value 
as an authentic likeness of the Lesbian Muse. 

155. The most singular mimicry of nature, in color as well as form, 
ever accomplished in this art; a fly in full relief standing entirely out from 
the onyx in all its natural colors, even the wings have the very gauzy 
shimmer of nature. Wonderful advantage has been taken of tho very 
unusual shades of the stone to produce a result unique in antique camei. 
The extremities of the wings have somewhat suffered. This was perhaps an 
ex voto to Jupiter Apomyioa, or Baal-Zebub : or an amulet to keep off his 
bloodthirsty hosts. 

156. Here also do the layers of the onyx serve singularly well by their 
colors to the character of the '*iratus Chremes,” as depicted in a bald- 
headed, red-faced comic mask with hoary beard, seen in front. The con¬ 
trasting. sharply defined shades of red and white add amazingly to the 
irascible expression of tho countenance in this Roman cameo. 
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ICO. This group of Priam Icneoling at tlie foot of the seated Achilles, 
whilst two XJjrmidoQS stand b/ on guard, ongraTcd upon a very small 
sard, is an unrivalled example of early Greek art. Nothing can bo 
imagined more perfect than tl)e drawing of the figures themselves, added 
to the accurscy of the features, and the minutest details in Priam’s 
costume and tlie warrior’s armour. The grouping also is most effective in 
its admirable simplicity. 

161. A huge spider in its web covers the surface of a magnificent 
almandine : tliis is a genuine Roman work, probably designed as an amulet 
*' contra aranoarum morsus,” a defence against the tarantula. 


(Cases III. akd IV. united.) 

These contain the larger camci and intngli of the collection, for the most 
part mounted in Rococo jewelry (when not otherwise described) set with 
pnlo sapphires, carbuncles, amethysts, and peridots of largo site, and in a 
showy stylo. These settings are in fact higlily-omomentcd picture frames, 
and considerably enhance the effect of tho cantei they inclose. 

175. Bust, in full relief, of Mercians (not " Bomitia"), after herapothco* 
sis, supported on a peacock, whose tail is outspread behind. The face of 
this statuette is a perfect likeness, and most carefully finished. This 
invaluable specimen of sculpture in ** hard stones” (for it is beyond all 
suspicion a monument of the times of Hadrian) is cut out of a soapy* 
coloured ealccdony, three inches high. It belonged to the Ducal col¬ 
lection at Mantua, dispersed on tho sock of that oily by the Imperialists in 
1628. 

165. A bust of Cleopatra roprosouted witli negro features, engraved in 
very flat relief, is a hideous but early Renaissance cameo ; perhaps a nor* 
trait of tho celebrated black slave, the favorite of Clement YII. ana of 
Duke Lorenzo of Urbino, and the mother of Alessandro doi Medici. The 
bust is executed in the black stratum upon a transparent giound of a most 
singulsr onyx two inches in height. 

163. The noblest work in relief that graces the Collection, a Medusa’s 
head in more than half relief and three inchee in height, in purest calce* 
dony. The faeo is slightly turned to one side, Ute work bold and grandiose 
beyond all description. For magnitude as well as expression, this is perhaps 
the fluest Medusa’s head in existence, ond far bolder than the celebrated 
one at Florence, and dates apparently from the Augustan age. The 
back of the stone has been dcoply drilled out in several poiuts, under tlie 
nose, tlio projecting tresses, &c., so os to give transparency to the upper 
surface. 

188. Busts of Liria and the young Tiberius, as in conversation ; both in 
three-quarters relief, cut out of a huge mass of green turquois, and in point 
of art a truly beautiful work ; the likenesses most perfect, and tho heads, 
especially that of Livia, exquisitely modeled. 

A head of Caraealla, a three-quarter face, and in half relief. This, an 
antique fragment, 1^ inch high, has boon skilfully applied upon a bust of a 
similar white stratum and a transparent ground. This is a remnant of a 
very important work, but doubtlessly smashed to pieces upon the intellU 
geiico of the tyrant’s death. 

176. Another floe Medusa, full faced, in white upon brown ; the snaky 
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locks, only roughed out by the drill, are left unfinished, fumishiog an in- 
struotive example of the antique mode of procedure. 

166. Butt of the deified Augustus, the heed veiled and laureatod, seen 
in front, worked in half relief in white cacholong on a transparent ground ; 
this gem is perfect in execution and in a grand style. 

184. Serapis, intaglio beail of bold Greek work upon an irregular pyra¬ 
midal mass of the purest aroetliyst, retaining its natural form, but polished 
all over. This specimen of the gem, being of unique beauty and dimensions 
(1^ inch high), has in all probability been a Totire offering dedicated to the 
doity figur^ upon it, in the seme wsy as the gems similarly consecrated to 
tlie Dea Syria. A perfect amethyst like this, when India was the only 
source for the supply, must hare been of enormous ralue under the Ptole¬ 
mies, whose age is recognisable in the style of the engraving. 

196. This minute Benaisunce cameo, only | inch wide, is a masterpiece 
amongst those miniature works of that age in which lay the especial forte of 
Pietro Maria da Pescia. Upon it we see a sacrifice, celebrated by no less 
than six figures before a nude statue of Bacchus mounted upon a lofty 
pedestal: an aged man in flowing robes, a satyr, the attendant nymphs, a 
erouebiog lion bebiud the altar, are all worked out with most maivellous 
precision and perfect accuracy of drawing. 

164. This superb sardonyx of the brightest colors, light and dark 
browns, and a blueish white, and 3^ by 3 inches iu extent, presents in 
extremely flat relief an imperial belmetM bust, designated Oalba's by Natter, 
on the strength of the strongly markod aquHiuo nose tlmt distinguisbos the 
profile. But this characteristic feature, joined to the late form of the 
helmet, which has a deep neck guard, and the entirely Lower Empire man¬ 
nerism of the work induces me to assign it with confidence to Constantine, 
whose profile (late in life) it fmtbfully represents. His reign, long and 
luxurious, produced a great revival in the art of engraving eamoi, more 
existing of him and of his family than of any of bis predecessors (sare Augustus 
and Claudius) ; but Constantine's far exceeded auy of the preceding in 
tbe beauty of the sardonyx material, the Eastern trade having tbeu at¬ 
tained ite fullest extent. These splendid, huge slabs came probably from 
theBallagats range on the N.W. coast of India. The flesh is given in the 
blueish-wtiite layer, as ie the crest of the helmet, which itself is reserved in 
tbe light brown, the field almost black, but a rich sard by transmitted 
light. The entire surface has been re-polished, hut slightly and without 
injury to the work; still, traces of tbe antique graver are perceptible in 
tbe helmet. Traced in large but almost imperceptible letters around the 
field (by nitric acid ?) are the name and titles of some possessor in the six¬ 
teenth century, ANDREAS. CARRAIA. COMES. SOVERINAL. 

182. A laureated head, *‘L. Veras,” mounted in a most elaborate and 
elegant Cinque Cento pendant, set with small table diamonds, appears to be 
a work of the seme age as the setting, sud in fact bears some resemblance 
to the portraits of Francis I. 

174. Bust of Pallss, a tbre^uarter face, on a clear pale amethyst, 11 in. 
high. A deeply-sunk, magnificent intaglio in tbe finest imperial style, but 
tbe name, EYTYXHZ AlOZKOYPIAOY, dtc., bas mauifestly been 
added, and that in the lettering used by Dies and bis colleagues. On the 
other side of tho field may be seeu a A and an effaced letter, an unfinished 
inscription from the same band, indications all confirming my opinion as to 
the suppositions nature of this legend. According to Dr. Brunn, this is a 
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copy of tbe most interesting and autliontic intaglio of which we have any 
tr^itioD. The original ** ciystallino imago ” is fully described by Cyriacus 
of Ancona, who h^ carefully examined it in tho collection of Qiovaoui 
DelBno, a Venetian Admiral, in the latter part of the fiilecnth century. It 
was then considered the portrait of Alozander the Great. 

186. This Hippocampus, somewhat coarsely cut in high relief in pearly 
white, upon a black ground, on an oval onyx one inch wide, retains its 
original setting, a hox-mounting in thin gold plate surrounded by a margin 
decoupi in a simple pattern. Appended is a loop by which it hung from 
the necklace. Of late Eoman work, as the pierced border indicates 
(3rd century), as is also tho camoe itself, but most rare in this condition. 

185. A historical monument of the highest interest, being a gift from 
Charles V. to Clement VII., and from tlie latter to the Piccolomini family. 
The stone, 1^ inch high, a perfect sardonyx, black, bluish>wliite and 
brown, exhibits the ancient Indian perforation through its axis. The antique 
cameo, the head of Omphalc, or perhaps Antinous (to whoso features a 
resemblauce may ho traced in it), is a 6ae ond genuine work of Hadrian’s 
age, scraped out in flat relief hy the diamond-point. On its otlier side a 
Ciuquo-Cetito artist has taken adrantage of so precious a material for a 
bust of Hercules, front faco in very flat relief, a meritorious perform- 
anco, and highly interesting in its juxta-positiou with the true antique, 
from the comparison between the two extremely diverse manners that it 
presents. Mounted in a most rich and massy frame with broad margin in 
gold, carved with arabesques in relief, and set with table rubies and dia> 
xnonds of fine water; gems, for that period, of considerable size and immense 
value aeoording to Cellini’s table. Tho edgo of the frame is enameled 
with an elegant arabesque of vine bronches in black completely encircling 
it. The intrinsic value of such a setting, so enormous iu the estimation of 
those times, was doubtless a great recommendatioo to that nocesaitoua 
Pontiff (for it was probably amongst tho presents interchanged on the 
reconciliation of Pope and Kaiser after the sack of Rome), though as a 
Medici be could doubtless appreciate also, at its true worth, the antique 
treasure that it enshrined. 

193. A splendid sardonyx of the same quality as that bearing the por¬ 
trait of Constantine, and 2| x If inches in size, a stone of great intriusio 
value, has been engraved with a sacrifice to Friapus, on intaglio in the late 
Homan, perhaps ^naissance period ; the work quite unworthy of tho 
unique quality of the stone, which, indeed, seems to hare been somewhat 
repolished to bring out the beauty of its colors. The group consists of 
two females offering cakes ond incenso before a figure whilst a third 
blows the flute ; a pretty design had it been on an inferior material. 

200. Bust of Philip II. by Jacopo da Trezzo, without doubt, a 
masterpiece of that age, and of equal merit, perhaps from the same 
hand, as the glorious bust of Queen Klisabeth in Her Majesty’e coUecUon* 
The relief in pure white upon a rich brown. On the reverse is cut the 
intaglio device, an eagle grasping a serpent and soaring aloft, with tho 
motto, NIHIL EST QTOD NO.H TOU-SIUTT QTI PBRFECTB DlUOtT. A mySterioOS 
device, warranting, perhaps, the conjecture that this portrait was executed 
at the command of tho Spanish monarch, and sent as a love-token to tho 
virago Queen, before his disappointment led him to the adoption of a-more 
violent system of attack upon the crown matrimonial. 

198. The Chuuplus-serpout, iu better work than usual, upon a fine, 
TOL, XTUI. Y Y 
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clear praae, baa a singular formula surrousdiogbim, XNOYMIC PIPAN 
TOnAHKTA CAPW^ITA. The “Beater of the Giants/’ of 
the Eril Spirits, rebels against the Good Principle ; alluding to its ponrers 
as an amulet. On the reverse the well-known sjmbol of the treble S 
pierced bj a bar. 


{To he con^nmd.) 







NOTES ON SOME OF THE CHURCHES IN THE DEANERIES OP 
KEERIER AND KBNWITH, CORNWALL. 

(Ooniimied fmn j». 352.) 

• 

Zbnnor. —The only difference between the plan of this 
church and that of Germoe is, the absence of the transeptal 
projection to the north aisle, and the increased length of the 
latter. The date of the south side of the building also cor¬ 
responds to that of Glermoe, so far as it is possible to deduce 
any date from the very scanty materials which rude and 
injudicious repairs hare left. The chancel has a two-light 
window near the transept; the trefoliated heads remain, but 
the muUioD has been remored. There is a small Norman- 
looking lancet west of the porch, and a widely-splayed, well- 
pointed window in the transept gable, with a good, plain-cham¬ 
fered scoinson arch, the tracery and mullion destroyed. The 
north aisle was rebuilt about fifty years since, and is the 
worst example of the entire group, possibly owing to its 
treatment in 1811. The hagioscopic passage does not 
appear to hare been introduced in churches so far north as 
Zennor, but instead of it we meet with an arrangement more 
like that at Germoe, and yet altogether different both in date 
and scheme. 



Thus the piers A a' correspond to the second and fourth piers 
of the Debased nave arcade. The springers only of the 
arch or arches exist, the space being at present spanned by a 
wooden beam, as at Germoe and Hawgan. There is nothing 
to indicate what the original plan of junction might hare 
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been, but it is evident that no passage -was contemplated at 
the angle of the transept and chancel, "when the pier a' was 
built as it is possible, these two piers are merely the 
commencement of a south aisle, which circumstances might 
have prevented from being further developed, then indeed 
both groups of churches, the transeptal and the continuous, 
have a still closer relationship, and it becomes a quMtion 
whether the single transept was not, at a certain period, a 
universal characteristic of the churches of Kemer qnd 
Kenwith. Before leaving this church, I would call atten¬ 
tion to the font, and to one of two bench-ends which stand 
near it. The present condition of this church is far from 
satisfactory, and considerable repairs are needed to render 
the building even decent. 



Foot, hftlf-aa-lDeb to ft foot. 
PiUftM A A rtotored. 


(On* Indt to ft foot) 


There are one or two other South-transept churches, but 
they possess little interest. Pbillack was, I believe, of this 
clagg ; but it has given place to an entirely new church, an 
alteration much to be regretted, as the old church possessed 
Korman features not unlike those in the neighbouring 
church of Lelant, and which by comparison might have 
assisted ns in working out the architectural history of both 
churches. 
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The Noi'th-trausept churches are a very small minority, 
and have little archaeological attraction. The architecture is 
mostly of a late and sometimes of a modem character, and 
the arrangement has none of those peculiarities which 
characterise the plans of the South-transept churches. Occa¬ 
sionally some late grotesque wood-earring maybe met with; 
the most interesting- examples probably are the panels of a 
screen preserved in the vestry at Sancreed. They are long 
and narrow, carved and painted; conventional foliage in 
wavy and zigzag lines fill the lower parts of the panels, 
and terminate at the top in figures, which may be thus 
described:— 

1. A bull or bison, with its tongue out;—2. A bust of a 
woman, with wings;—3. A beast, with lion's paws, feathery 
head and neck, and huge beak;—4. Two profiles of women, 
back to back;—5. Do., with voluted head-dresses ;—6. Two 
serpents, head to head; the zigzag of this panel is notched 
as in Italian gothic work, and is particularly effective {see 



yjoodcut) ;—7. An owl, very feathery and well carved. Then 
occurs a large muUion. 8. A goat;—9. Man's profile, with 
hat on;—10. A coiled serpent, with man's profile (this may 
be compared with mediaeval representations of the Evil one 
in Italian work);— 11. A beast, with very fat head and 
short tail The other portion of the screen has 12 panels:— 
1. A winged long-tailed dragon ;— 2. An eagle (well cut);— 
3. A long-tailed beaked and homed beast;—and 4. A bust, 
with wings. Here occurs a large mullion. 5. A bird, with 
innocuous beak;—6. Two profiles bearded, back to back, 
scroll head-dress;— 7. A man, with a cape, feathery below, 
blowing a horn or trumpet, which twines to the bottom of 
the panel8. A black sheep 9. Full face and two pro¬ 
files forming one head crowned (? allusive to the three kings 
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of Cologne, or a representation of the Holy Trinity, as shown 
in Didi-on’s Iconog^'apkie Chretienne, pp. 551,556};—10. A 
grifl&n ;—11. An angel;—and 12. A panel filled with the 
coib of two twining serpents, with bearded heads like goats. 

I now proceed to the second class of churches, the Three- 
aisled or Continuous. 

A very large proportion of tlie churches of the two 
Deaneries belong to tins class; and, although in point of 
design there is very little difference to be observed, there is 
nevertheless a most marked diversity in general effect, 
owing to the variety of proportions in which the one common 
plan and outline present themselves. Thus the little church 
on the beach at Gunwallee, although precisely of the same 
plan as the very large churches of St. Paul and St. Keveme, 
is only slightly more than one fifth of the size of the latter, 
and is even smaller than the smallest of the transept 
churches. In point of size, the principal churches of tliis 
class are those of St. Keverne, St Paul, Madron, St Ives, and 
Constantine. Of these St. Keverne is by far the most in¬ 
teresting. In plan the building consists of a central aisle of 
nine bays(the ninth bay projecting and forming the sacrarium, 
whilst tlie first bay carries the tower), north and south aisles 
of eight bays, and a south porch. The tower, unlike Per¬ 
pendicular towers, especially those of the west of England, 
is surmounted by a small and delicately proportioned spire, 
ribbed at the angles, and enriched in the upper part by a 
quatrefoil on each face. The pinnacles have been des¬ 
troyed, but the battlements are of better character than is 
usual in the district. The west wall is very massive, and 
contains in its thickness the newel staircase, and a shallow 



Detail* of Ibo Tower doonrajr, SC KereriM. 


kind of porch. This tower is another instance of the use of 
polychromy in external architecture, the voussoirs of the 
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west window and doorway being of dark red stone alterna¬ 
ting with grey; the doorway has a square hood-mold with 
novel and efective terminations. I give a section of the 
molding, and a sketch of one of the terminations. 

The porch is modern, and the whole of the south and east 
sides of the church is Debased and uninteresting. The north 
aisle is in great part of a similar character, but there is a 
narrow lancet window in the second bay from the west, and 
two 2-stage buttresses, which present quite an Early-Decorated 
appearance. The west window of this aisle has also the 
reticulated tracery so commonly met with both in this style 
and in the later imitations of it. I 
should be disposed to place this amongst 
the instances of the latter. Entering the 
church, the fiiat thing to which I would 
direct attention, is tlie adoption of a soft 
green stone, in the place of granite, for 
the pillars and arches. It is to be noted 
that almost all the Norman, Early English, 
and Decorated work in this part of Corn¬ 
wall, is executed in a similar material, 
while tlie later work is almost as invari¬ 
ably of granite. The tower arches are of 
a decidedly Perpendicular section, the 
arch itself being ratlier acutely pointed, 
and altogether admirably proportioned. 

Of the remaining fourteen arches, there 
are no less than five varieties of sections, 
and four changes in the plan of the piers. I 
give sketches illustrative of these changes; 
it will be observed that all the arches are 
of three orders, a rather unusual feature 
in such remote districts. 

Commencing with the north side, the 
first and second arches, counting from the 
west, are of the section shown in fig. 1, the 
inner and outer orders being stopped by 
semi pyramids, as indicated by dotted 
lines ; the other arches on this side are 
of the section fig. 2. The piers on this 
side are alike, but the capit^ vary; one is 
battlemented, and three are ornamented with escutcheons. 

VOL. xvm. 
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On the south side, the 6rst and second arches are of tlie 
remarkably bold section, 6g. 3. These are suppoi-ted on piers 
of an equally bold character,—a square, with shafts against 
the sides. Then follow three arches of the form given at fig. 4, 
and a pier of very elaborate character, fig. 6. The two chancel 
arches are as at fig. 5, the last pier being of the usual Perpen¬ 
dicular section (four shafts, with intervening shallow hollows 
or cavettos). The capitals are rudely executed, and totally 




uninteresting. The roof of the nave is concealed; the 
other roofs are of the oft-repeated barrel form. There are 
a number of carved bench ends of the sixteenth century 
the instruments of the passion, a lantern, and the arms of 
Bogan, dated 1577, are amongst the subjects. The font is 
late Perpendicular in its detail; it is rather large, and has 
angels at the diagonals of an octagonal shaft supporting a 
square bowl; the cavity is circular. 

The present condition of the church is discreditable ; the 
old stocks are kept in the north aisle; the pews are dirty 
and decayed; and there is an overpowering prevalence of 
plaster and whitewash, in all shades of dust and dirt. 

The church of St. Keverne was collegiate, and I regret that 
I have had no opportunity to inquire into its history. From 
the evidence of architecture, I look upon the present building 
as having, in great part, the materials of a fine Decorated 
church, which have undergone certain modifications in the 
course of rebuilding at a later penod. For, although the late 
Perpendicular oftou borders so closely upon the Decorated as 
scarcely to be distinguished from it, I think in this case there 
is evidence, in the buttresses of the north aisle, the lancet win¬ 
dow, the nature of the stone employed, and the general purity 
of the arches, to lead to the conclusion which I have adopted. 

In the series of ground plans accompanying this memoir, 
I have given plans of four churches, to which I desire to call 
attention for a peculiarity in their internal arrangement, 
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bearing some analogy to that characteristic feature of the 
South-transept churches, which I have already described as 
the hagioscopic passage. Although Ruan Major is the smallest, 
it is perhaps the most perfect of the four, and a description 
of this church will serve, in a considerable degree, for all the 
other three-aisled churches of the district; the principal 
difference being that, in this church, as well as in one or two 
others to which I may have occasion to refer, there are 
vestiges of earlier date than the body of the church, whereas 
the continuous thrcc-aisled churches, taken as a class, are 
throughout of very late Perpendicular or Debased chaiacter. 

St. Ruan Major. —This church consists of a navo with 
N. and S. aisles of four bays; a chancel of two bays, with 
N. and S. chancel aisles of one bay; a south porch, and a 
west tower. The tower is a very rough specimen, and is 
very similar in proportion and character to the towers of the 
transept churches. The south aisle is of three dates. The 
south wall is pierced by four windows, the third and fourth 
(from the west) arc late Decorated, the second, as well as the 
window in the west gable, are good specimens of two light 
Perpendicular windows of two orders. Towards the east end 
is a square-beaded, plainly-chamfered, pviesPs door; the rest of 
the aisle is thorouglily Debased. The north aisle also is alto¬ 
gether Debased. Tho chancel projects beyond the east end 
of the aisles one bay, and has on each side a blocked-up, square¬ 
headed, and chamfered lancet. The roofs are of the waggon 
form ; the pillars are of the comtnon Perpendicular section, 
three-quarter rounds and hollows; arches of two hollow cham¬ 
fered orders. The base of a screen may be traced across the 
entire church. Tho lower panels of chancel and north-aisle 
screen remain, but the latter is a Debased imitation of its 
older neighbour; the panels are long and narrow, and contain 
sculptured .subjects in circular medallions, beneath crocheted 
and finialed canopies. Amongst the subjects is a graceful 
design representing the sacred monogram 
as budding forth with leaves. Another, of 
which I give a sketch, represents the device 
of the Carpenters, or rather of the Carvers. 

For this interesting little symbol of art, how¬ 
ever, the workmen of the Debased period 
substituted in their copies a full-blown 
Tudor rose. Just within tho chancel screen are two decayed 
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Perpendicular desk-ends four feet high, one foot broad, and 
four inches thick; the slope of the desk is brought to a square 
outline by the figure of an angel kneeling at a faldstool wth 
an open book: these desks face eastward, as if remaining 
in their original position, which I see no reason to doubt; the 
consequence is, that they are in line with the two pecuhar 
openings formed beneath the imposts of the meeting arches 
of the nave and chancel aisles. I have already alluded to a 
similar opening on the north side of tho chan^l of Grade 
Church, the only instance I liave seen of the aisle arrange¬ 
ment being joined to the transeptal. I have therefore given 
a plan of Grade in conjunction with one of Ruan Major, 
showing the difference between the two arrangements : 


CHAPEL 

•OKKCN- 

Nl AtSLC 


m 


CHANCCL 


- --- -SCRCKN —-- 

NAVB 

ST. BTTAN MAJOR. 




S: CHAPEL 

A 


St AISLE 



GRADE. 


It wCI be clearly seen from the preceding plans that the 
ritual arrangement is identically the same in both classes of 
churches, the hagioscopic passage and tho pas^e at A being 
for the same purpose, to obtain communication between the 
chancel and the chapel on the south side (probably the 
chapel of the Blessed Vii^n), without opening any of the 
screen doors. Tlie clear size of the opening at Ruan Major 
is 1 ft. 6 in. -wide, and 6 ft 2 in. high, on the south side, while at 
the larger churches of St. Paul aud Mulliou the opening is 
increased in width to nearly 4 feet (see ground plans, ante). 
The purpose for which the opening on the north side (at B) 
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was made is by no means so clear. Tlie easternmost or 
subordinate pier on that side is not continued to the ground, 
but rests upon a solid wall between 3 and 4 feet high, haring 
the cardinal faces of tlie octagon stopped just above the 
wall, so as to form a rude kind of base. I was almost 
inclined to suppose that these late builders had been so far 
Debased as. to have constructed this north opening merely for 
the purpose of matching the other side, so as to have the 
eastern arches of the same span; but, on becoming acquainted 
with Grade Ohurcli, where no such excuse could be made, I 
felt sure that I had unjustly accused these old builders, and 
that there really existed some purpose to be served by these 
north openings.' It cleai*ly could liave no direct connection 
with the roodloft, as that is in every case entered from its 
own tuiTet staircase, in the north wall of the north aisle, 
with an aperture of communication through the wall between 
the meeting arches of tlie nave and chancel. It might be 
supposed that the arches were kept asunder thus much in 
order to allow room for the roodloft and entrances through 
the walls, but, if this were all, the question arises, why wall 
up one sido breast high, and not the other 1 Besides, the 
communication through the wall for the roodloft exists at 
Landowednack, without any such arrangement below, and I 
presume that it is tlie same in the other Transept churches. 
At Grade I found no indication of roodloft stairs, although 
they might have existed at the north-west angle of the 
chapel, and have been removed to make room for the lath- 
and-plaster arch which divides the chapel from the transept. 
It would be iuteresting to know whether there are any otlicr 
groups of churches in England bearing at all upon this 
arrangement, or to what particular office in the Anglican 
(or Cornubian) church these irregularities of ground-plan 
may have reference. 

St. Ruan Major Church is, if possible, more green and 
mouldy than any I have seen ; the pai*ish, like most of the 
parishes in the locality, is very poor, tlie landowners non¬ 
resident, the churches decaying, rotting with damp, choked 
with filth of hats and birds, unfit for decent worship, with 
immistakeable signs of approaching dissolution. 

A few miles from St. Ruan Major is the more imposing, 
although less interesting church of Mullion,’ one bay longer 
than Ruan Major, but of one uniform style. An inscription 
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carved on tlio wall plate of the chancel roof, records that 
“ Robbert Luddre ” built the chancel, a.D. 1500. His initials 
appear upon a shield borne by one of the angels which 
decorate the feet of the rafters over the entrance to the 
chancel. Robert Luddre’s work appears to be as old as any 
part of the church, which is totally devoid of interest, except 
what may be attached to the series of open benches remaining 
in situ over nearly one-half of the area. The oak is black 
with dirt and age, and is of most liberal scantlings. Tlie 
carving, so far as the execution, is better than tliat in 
neighbouring churches of the same date. The enriched 
mouldings which run round the ends vary considerably, and 
sometimes assume a Norman character. The ends, backs, 


and fronts against the two cross-aisles are covered with 
carved panels. The instiiiments of the Passion occupy the 

most prominent position. Amongst 
^ j ^iia other subjects are shields bearing 

initials and monograms, the most 
singular of which is here sketched. 
Serpents alone, and with apples, are 
favorite subjects; busts, heads with 
'/^!n issuing from the mouths, busts 

of soldiers, cupids winged (perliaps 
intended for angels), fleura-de-lys, St. 
fSh I -Andrew’s cross, and bundles of wea- 

gP \ . pons with. helmets may also here 

be noticed. Over the west window of 
tower is a roughly cut Rood; the 
figures of the Virgin and St. John 
arc gradually perishing under the 


influence of wind and rain. In tho east window are some 



fragments of stained glass (the 
Virgin and child). The pyramidal 
roof of the tower shows above the 
battlements, and is a considerable 
relief to the wearisome repetition 
of right angles. 

In the wall of tlie rectory-house 
at Mullion are two corbels and frag¬ 
ments of a string course beneath 
tliem, so unlike any of the Perpen- 
dicular.work in or about the church, 
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that I presume they must have been taken from an ancient 
chapel, the ruins of which existed not long since. Of one 
of these corbel-heads, as being of singular design, I have 
given a sketch (see last page). No weight which could be 
superimposed could appear to crush such a corbel. 

Not far from Mullion is the little church of Gunwallob, 
the only church without a tower attached; there is a modern 
and particularly ligly campanile a few yai’ds to the south¬ 
west. In the interior tliere are some discreditable pictures 
of the apostles painted on the panels of a Perpendicular 
screen; it is worth noting that tlie evil spirit rising from 
the chalice of St. John is in the likeness of a black squirrel. 

St. Paul, a cliurch between Penzance and Mousehole, is 
noted as the last resting-place of Dorothy, otherwise “ Dolly*' 
Pentreath. It may also be recorded as possessing the best 
proportioned tower in the two Deaneries. The chief feature 
is the turret staircase, which, contrary to all local rules, not 
only projects, but rises considerably above the battlements of 
the tower, and is in its turn both pinnacled and battleraentcd. 
The belfry windows are of three lights, with spherical triangle 
tracery on the west and cast sides, and ordinary super- 
mullioned Perpendicular windows on the north and south. 
All these are transomed. There is a large west window 



which has unfortunately lost its tracery above, a>id on each 
side of it are trefoliated niches. The tower arch is of two 
hollow chamfered orders, another great departure from 
ordinary custom. The arch is admirably proportioned, and 
springs from novel-looking corbels (see woodcut). I would 
call attention to the socket at A, as suggestive of an early 
use of a tower arch screen. 
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The church at Cohstahtihe differs from all the others in 
being elaborately furnished ■vrith unnecessary buttresses, and 
in having the north chapel of greater width than the aisle. 

■* At St. Ives, an additional chapel of two bays, with west 
and south doorways, has been added to the south-east angle. 
This church is a largely proportioned building, consisting of 
three aisles of seven bays. It contains a number of late Per¬ 
pendicular, or raUier Flamboyant bench-ends; the roofs are 
elaborately carved with full lengtli figures at the springing 

of the braces. An old seat in the 



chancel is said to belong to “ Mas¬ 
ter Clyse the blacksmith." There 
are nine panels with shields, bear¬ 
ing—1. Hammer, pincers, nails, 
and horseshoe;—2. Hammer and 
block ;—3. Master Clyse's side- 
face ;—4. His wife^s side-face ;— 
6. Implements, see the wood-cut 
annexed;—and 7, 8, and 9, fancy 
scrolls. The standards at the east 
ends of the two book-boards are 
carved with figures of apostles,— 
St. Peter on the north side, and St. 


Andrew on the south. 


At Malroh the tower staircase is in the north-east angle, 
and projects. In tim south wall ofthe chancel are Early Eng- 
h'sh sedUe and piscina; and, attached to the south-western pier, 
there is a massive font of early date. The latter is so com¬ 
pletely choked with whitewash that I am unable to give any 
idea of the ornament, which, I have no doubt, is incised in 
the band of squares, just visible through the lime-wash. The 
tower below the present belfry appears to be of earlier date 
than the body of the church, and is apparently Decorated. 

Lcdovan Church is exquisitely situated on a wooded 
eminence between Madron and St. Michael’s Mount. The 
north aisle is two bays longer than the south. The interior 
is embellished with mahogany and plate glass I The font is 
the only ancient vestige worthy of notice. The upper part 
of the bowl is hexagonal, with canted angles; the upper 
enrichment does not surround the font; but, on the opposite 
side, changes into a rude kind of intersecting arcs. The 
lower part of the font appears of modern date (see woodcut). 
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A few miles north of Ludgvan is tlie cliurcli of Lhlant, 
chiefly interesting for its Norman remains, which consist of an 
entire arch, pier and half pier, comprising the second bay on 


^ /-91 > 



Font in chnrdL 
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the north side of the nave. I give an elevation of this bay 
with details of cap and base. Although the work is rude enough 
to lead a hurried observer to suppose a very early date, the 
evidence of the abacus and upper plinth, which are circular, 
are sufficient indications of the lateness, if not transitional 
character, of the style. 




The arch to the west of the Norman work is a plain pointed 
opeiung, without auy molding or sinkmg; the other arches 
are slightly four-centered, with deplorable capitals set upon 
good piew of quite a Decorated section. There are, however. 
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three exceptions to the former; the capitals of the pier 
nearest the porch, and of the eastern responds being carved 
with somewhat of the spirit of an earlier and better time. 



Ciipltll n«-. 


The choice of subject, (the bladder fucus) and the true 
expression given to its characteristics evince a better spirit 
than that expressed by the wood-carver at Mulliou. 

Of the remaining churches, few are worth noticing; 
many are either modem, or so completely modernised that 
for all archaeological purposes they are v^ueless. There is 
one building, however, which is so different from anything 
in the two Beaneries, and is in itself such an admirable study 
of what can be effected by very simple means, that I have 
reserved it for the close of these notices, to plead my excuse 
for the prolixity with which it is possible I may be charged. 
The tower and spire of St. Hilary was fortunately pre¬ 
served during the destructive fire which a few years since 
swept away the body of the church. Boring the rebuilding, 
fragments of an early church of the same age as the tower 
(c. 1300) were discovered among the debris of the Debased 
and Perpendicular work; I give details of one of these, 
probably one of the capitals of the nave arcades. 


□ 

S«cU0B of Oo{k Flos of ooeklfiff. 

A very marked peculiarity of this tower is its entasis, and 
the emphatic manner in which everything is made to 
diminish. When I visited the church in 1852, the west 
doorway was recessed the whole thickness of the wall, so as 
‘ to form a sunk porch, there being outer and inner arches 
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as shown in, the plan: this feature is now unfortunately 
destroyed. Some few “restoration” touches have been 
given to the spire, but this portion, I believe, remains very 
much in its architecturally original condition. 



■HStOC 


J«nb of West Doonrtgr. 

I am sorry that the sketch of this tower is so rough ; the 
details will, however, tend to explain it. 



Contiw. Corbo*. 8.W. luiglu. 


Chamfer tenninaitou* 
Co DuttnMot. 




The tower is about IS feet square at the base, and the but¬ 
tresses have well graduated and bold bases 
in the form of ordinary set-offs. The 
churchyard is peculiarly rich in vestiges 
of earlier times. Besides the remains 
of mediaval work already mentioned, 
there arc two large inscribed stones, 
one, of very singular design, found three 
feet below the base of the north-east 
respond, the other in the groin of the 
west wall of the north aisle. 

It is worthy of remark that in Nor¬ 
folk, in the extreme east of England, tho 
Perpendicular style met with a very similai’ kind of treat¬ 
ment to tliat which it received in the extreme west of* 
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Coruwall. There is this difference, however, that, while the 
later Decorated, or even Flamboyant, exercised consider 
able influence over the former, it was the early Decorated, 
OP Geometrical, that controlled the latter. This absence of 
what is emphatically the English style, which reached to such 
perfection in the intermediate counties, would alone be 
sufficient to indicate strong continental influence. Nearly 
every feature, however, tends to point in a similar direction. 
Are then the peculiarities of ground-plan owing to some 
local cause, some Cornish ritual arrangement, or are they 
to be traced to the country from whence the architecture is 
roost distinctly derived \ 


21, Pwilarid Square, JBratoL 


EDWARD WILLIAM GODWIN, 

Aaobitsot. 


Since the above lias been in the press, Grade Church has 
been razed to the ground. In taking it down the rood-loft 
stairs were discovered, as I had anticipated, in the thickness 
of the angle of the wall. In the progress of the work it was 
ascertained that the north wall of the nave was of the thir¬ 
teenth century, a single lancet and a small doorway being 
revealed wit/iin the surface of the wall; this shows that the 
nave in all probability constituted the whole of the original 
church, and would give proportions and form similar to those 
of the early churches of St. Ruan in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, and which are founded on the simple oratory plan. 


Tho Central Committco desire to ncItnoTrU'dgo tho kind and liberal 
aaalstanco of tlio Author of tlie foregoing Meaioir, in contributing a moiety 
of the cost of the interesting illustrations by which it is accooipanied, and 
which bare been executed from his spirited drawings. 


TRACES OF HISTORT AKD BTHNOLOGT THE LOCAL NAMES 
IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Br m RBV. JOHN BAIU^ UJL, 

Lfti* PraCsMor of A2kgl&-Sun» ia tb« Ualronlty of Oxfonli 

GLOITCESTERSHIRE. in the Saxon form Gi^auce^^tse- 
sciBE (Sax. Chron. c. 1016), and in Domesday Glowbc’scire, 
is so called from the town of Gloucester, which occurs in the 
Chronicles under 577, in the form Gleawanceasteb. This 
Saxon form is divisible into Gleawan, or Gleau, winch 
represents the Gleyum or Glebon of the Ravenna geo¬ 
grapher, and the Saionised Latin word ceastbr, a city. 
The same meaning was expressed in British by Kair Glou, 
which is given in Nennius, cap. 54. The form in use by 
Latin writers was, for the city, Glawoma or Glavorna, and 
for the district, Glawomensis provincia. 

Gloucestershire is in the form of an ellipse, more acute at 
the north-east end. It is divided by nature into three dis¬ 
tinct regions. 1st. The Cotswold, or hill country, is the 
eastern part, which may be separated from the rest by a 
line drawn from Clifford Chambers to Lansdown. The 
name has been derived from British Coed, wood, and Saxon, 
weald, which may mean much the same, the one being an 
addition to interpret the other. 2nd. The vale of Severn, 
the land of cheese, of cider, and of peny. 3rd. The Forest 
of Dean, the anomaly of the county, which, according to 
geographical symmetry, ought to have been bounded by the 
Severn. This district is called by Giraldus “Danubia” and 
“ Danica sylva," by which he means “ Danes* wood.” But 
the name of the forest is probably attributable to the Saxon 
dene —a valley, which we see repeated in that district, e.g., 
Mitchell Dean, alias Deane Magna ; Little Dean; Ruardean. 

Each of these three natural divisions is extolled by Drajrton 
in his Poly-Olbion. Of the first, he has,—** Cotswold, that 

1 Commaoieatad to tlie Hiitorical Section et the Anaod Heettos of the loetituto 
ftt Gloucester, Juljr, 1860. 
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^ng of shepherds.” Of the vale,—" The Qucenc of all the 
British vales.” Of the third,— 

** Qu6«n of forests all 

That west of Severn lie ; 

Her brood and bushy top 
Dean holdoth up so high.” 

Gloucestershire lies on the confines of Wales, but is not 
on that account to be regarded as one of tho later Saxon 
annexations. On the contrary, it belongs, not indeed to the 
number of the first occupations, but to the early conquests by 
which tho Saxon immigrants expanded themselves through 
the body of the island. There is, therefore, no ground for 
expecting to find in this county more British names than 
ordinarily present themselves in the ancient Saxon set¬ 
tlements. 

Under the head of British elements the following are 
worthy of notice: 

OLOUCESTEB 
SEVERN 
AVON 
COLN 
FKOtfE 
PBAMTTON 
PKOCESTBR 

Most of these require a separate notice. 

And first, of Gloucester. Here the first syllable repre¬ 
sents the ancient British name, and not only so,. but 
preserves that name neaidy, if not entirely, unaltered. 
Nennius (cap. 54) gives tho British name as Cair-Gloui. 
The passage is as follows: “Gloui, qui aedificavit urbem 
magnam super ripam fluminis Sabrina, qua vocatur Britan- 
nico sermone Cair-Gloui, Saxonic^ autom Gloucestre.” In 
the twelfth century Henry of Huntingdon (lib. i.) gives the 
British name as “Kair-Glou, id est, Gloueccastria” The 
prefix Cair or Aow*, is merely the British word for city, so 
that the proper name is GIou or Gloui. This appears to 
have received under the Homan occupation the Latin shape 
of “ Glcvum,” of which tho oblique “ Cievo” is found in the 
Itinerary of Antonine, and the less trustworthy form 
“ Glebon ” in the Geographer of Havenna. In our earliest 
VOL, xvm. 3 B 
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records, this city appears as already large and ancient. 
Its antiqmty is implied in the citation from Nennius, where 
the founder of Gloucester stands at the remote extreme of 
the pedigree of Vortigem. At the date 1200, where we 
meet with this eponymous hero again, he is no longer Gloui, 
hut Gloi; and he is not the founder of the dty; oixly his 
name is given to it, through the fondness of his imperial 
father, Claudius or Claudien (it seems indifrereut whidi), to 
whom the city belonged. What name it bore before this 
innovation, we are not informed. This is in Layamon’s 
BrtU, or History of Britain in verse. He did not find it in 
3faster Wace’s Bruty which was his main authority, and so 
we are at a loss to determine the source of the tale. It is a 
very tempting surmise that the original of this young myth 
is Kobert Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry 1, who 
provided handsomely for his “ love-child ’* by one of those 
well-endowed matches which chief-lords had the patronage 
of in feudal times. The following is a specimen of the 
passage referred to: 


Line 9616. 

Tha the time wee Hulled ; 
that bit follebt aeolde habben. 
lefter than atbelene lageu: 
that stodeo o then ilke degeo. 
none heo him arsbten ; 
and Gloi that child hahteo. 

This child wsx and wel itheh; 

and muebel folc to him bah. 

and Clandien him hitahte ; 

tha barb the he abte. 

and sette heo mid cnihten; 

the ^de vcoren to fohten. 

andhishte heo wito irel faste 

and heote heo Gloichestre. 

al for his sone laron; 

the leof him irea an heortan 

the sdothtbe bigmt ol Wallsc load; 

to his agere bond. 

and therof he wos dome ! 

and due feole yere. 

QTRiUrSIjlTIOK.] 

When the time vas folly come 
That it baptism should hare 
According to the national lavra 
That stood in those same days; 
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A name they devised Uiem 
And they named the child Gloi* 

This child grew and flouriahed well 
And much people bowed to him» 

And Claudicn committed to him 
The borough that he owned, 

And manned it with k nights 
'Which good were to fight. 

And ordered them to guard it securely 
And be called it Gloucester; 

AH for loro of his son 
Who was dear to his heart. 

Who afterwards conquered all Welsh-lond 
to his own hand. 

And thereof he was domster 
and duke many years. 

The next British word is— 

Sevbkn, which in Welsh is now called Ilafren, but in Latin 
was Sabrina. All who have had any practice in philology 
will at once see that these words ai*e fundamentally identical, 
H and S being well-known correlatives or reciprocal modifi- 
catives of each other, as also B and F. Still, the question 
rises, how came the Latin form to be Sabrina and not rather 
Hafrina or Hafrena, if tho Homans found the name Hafren 
in vogue t Tho probable account of this is, that the Welsh 
pronunciation has altorcd since that time, and that the 
Homans heard “ Sabren ” rather than Hafren, uttered by 
tho natives. 

CoLN occurs as a river-name, not only here, but also in 
Essex, where it has imparted its name to the city of 
CWchoster. A third passes through Herts and Middlesex. 

Avon is said to be a river-name of every county in 
England. It is the common name for “river" in Welsh at 
this day, and they wiite it afon. In Asser, it stands Ab<m. 
Common as this word is in Welsh, it is almost more deeply 
imbued with English than with Keltic associations, through 
the oft-heard sound, " the bard of Avon.” 

Fromb is also a British river-name, which is found else¬ 
where, as in Somersetshire, &c. Here it has generated two 
town-names, Frocester and Frampton. 

Leach is probably another of the same class. It has a 
Saxon air about it, and so has the river-name “Ley," near 
London—Walton’s Ley—Saxonic^ Lyga —but I give both 
of them credit for being British. The Ley has stamped its 
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name on the deceptively spelt Lejghton Buzz<ard, and the 
Leach has occasioned a name better known than itself, viz., 
Lechlade, fabled parent of the University of Oxford. 
Northleach also is named after the river Leach. 

Cirencester contains the British element Ciren or Corin; 
in Ptolemy the name is given as Kaplviov. It appears to be 
the Durocornovium of Antoninus:—Cornovium is only another 
form of Corinium. This word (Com) seems to have been 
a generic prefix, if we may surmise it to be identical in this 
and the following instances: 1. Comitbii, i. the men of 
Kernyw, which was the native name of Cornwall; 2. The 
KoptHiuux placed by Ptolemy in the north extreme of 
Caithness; 3. Another nation of Kopvatfwi, placed by the 
same author between Warwickshire and Cheshire; 4. The 
Caamutes or Carauti, Kapwjuroi (Strabo), Kapvovriwji (Plutarch), 
whom Csesar calls the centremost people of Gallia^ and says 
the Gallic Bniids held there an annual assembly; and 
whose national appellation is still perpetuated in the name 
Chartres, which is the ancient Autricum of their territory. 

6. The Garni, an Alpine tribe, who gave name to the Alpes 
Camic^e, and who were doubtless a Keltic folk, for the Past! 
Triumphales record a triumph of K. .£milius Scaurus in 
B.a 115, “de Galleis Carais.” This name lives on in the 
well-known Latin form Carnia, and in the modem duchy of 
Carniola (called in German Krain), as also in the adjoining 
province of Carintliia (called in Gorman KdmUien). Dr. 
Smithes Dictionary of Classical Geography will help us to 
augment the list of Carn-beginniug Keltic names. Thus we 
have—6. Ptolemy’s Carnonac®, a folk in Sutherlandshire; 

7. Camuntium, an ancient and important town of Pannonia^ 
about which a great deal may bo read in tliat Dictionary, 
stih voce. 8. Kaniac in Britanny, famed for megalitbic remains 
of unparalleled extent; and Kamak by Thebes in Upper 
Bgypt, himiliar to Europeans through the obelisk now in 
the Place de la Concoiile at Paris. This latter name 
presents a singular coincidence, if nothing moi-e.* 


* Id the R«pori of th« Arehioologieol 
Soeiion of tbo At$ociatia» Brtkamt for 
•1S4S, Uicro is so iuTMtigatioo bj K. do 
Eerdrel of tbo cUiof fkiuoats of lood 
names in Rritanux. AwoDg tliwe ibm 
^Lolds a proiuiuent ploco. aod N. do Ker- 
'drol mainUios tbak it means tsoo^ tilra. 


Another membor dbpatss this tot«rpre> 
tattoo, and assigns that of rw 
(mintncf, which finds manj sup^rUn, 
who call op instanoM of "comaea ot 
mamelous oouronntis do boU, dans le nom 
desqaela eotre ]o mot soit sou], 
Boit on oomposiUon.'* 
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There seems strong probability in favour of Diefenbach’s 
view (Celtics, i. 153), that we have in all these names the 
well-known Keltic word cam (Welsh and Gaelic), which wo 
have Anglicised into caim^ so that this would mark a 
nation occupying a rocky district, which in several of the 
cited instances is obviously applicable. Whether Cirencester 
comes naturally into this class must be decided by knowledge 
of the locality,—observing, however, that the same elements 
recur in place-names with various degrees of force, and we 
must not look for a striking applicability in every case of 
cam, any more than in every case of the British coomhe, or 
the Saxon burg. 

It is worthy of insertion here, that Armstrong, in his 
Gaelic Dictionary, gives Camanaich as a native name of the 
Higlilanders. 

The next Keltic relic on our list is— 

Pill, There is a fringe of “ Pills ” on either side of the 
Severn estuai-y; e.y., Stop Pill, New Pill, Chessel Pill, Aust 
Pill, Littleton Pill, Cowhill Pill, Oldbury Pill, Hill Pill, 
Clapton Pill, Conygore Pill, Berkeley Pill, Holly-hazle Pill, 
Kingston Pill, Frampton Pill, Longmarsh Pill, Hope Pill, 
Garden Pill, Collow Pill, Bull’s Pill, Bnm’s Pill, Lyclnoy 
Pill, Cone Pill, Ley Pill, Grange Pill, Ilorso Pill, Walden’s 
Pill, &c. In this list we have followed the banks of the 
Severn upwards from tixe mouth of the Avon, and then 
downwards to the mouth of the Wye. On botli sides the 
line of Pills continues beyond the confines of this county. 
Nothing short of enumeration could convey an idea of the 
prevalence of this term. ' One might expect to find it still 
in use among the natives as a common noun, even as it was 
three centuries or more ago, when these parts were visited 
by Leland. He probably learnt in his travels to speak, as 
he does, of a “oiV/c or creke.” HalUwell’s definition (Archaic 
Dictionary, sub voce) answers well for the Gloucestershire 
Pills. “ The channels through which the drainings of the 
niarshes enter the river are called jnlls** 

The source of this word is hardly doubtful. It is the PwU 
which constitutes such a frequently recurring factor in Welsh 
names, as Pwllheli, Pwllycrochan, in tlie tintinnabulaut 
name of tliat little old church by the Menai Bridge, Llanfair- 
y>w//gwyngyll, and others. Now as to the original origin of 
this Pwll, a long dissertation might be written, weighing the 
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arguments adducible on either side, as to whether the Kelt 
first borrowed it of the Goth, or vice vet'sd. , But, for our 
present purpose, it will be (juite safe to regard it as a Keltic 
word, that is to say, as carrying with it a trace of Keltic oc¬ 
cupation of territory. These “Pills” along the Sevem-stathe, 
belong to the county of Gloucestershire, as a border land to 
Wales, 

The next British instance on our list is— 

Kmydleford, which I presume is Rhyd-le-ford, consisting 
of one British word, one French word, and one English. The 
compound seems thus to belong to the class of self-inter- 
pretatives, such as Penlee Point, Windermere Lake, &c., 
where the after part is a modern translation of a former 
part of the name; “point” is English for “Pen”—^Lake 
for the older “mere,” &c. So here “ford” is English for 
“Rhyd,” wliich is tlie British (and still tho Welsh) for 
“ford.” Thus the pretended British name for Oxford is 
Rhyd-ychain, that is to say, “Ford of oxand Latinised, 
“urbs Redycina”—both which are ancient names m^u- 
factured in modem times. And even our present subject, 
“Rhyd-le-ford,” has rather a dilettante complexion, inso¬ 
much that I suspect, if one had a minute local knowledge, 
it would be found that some hook-learned gentleman had 
rescued tliat name from the rough usage of common parlance, 
whidi treated it as "Ruddle-ford,” or something equity 
uncouth, and had restored it to a pristine etymological 
propriety in giving it the form Rhyd-le-ford. 

In bringing our list of British elements to a close, it may 
be remarked that, hero as elsewhere, the British syllables 
show a decided inclination to linger in the neighbourhood 
of streams and rivers of water. The other instances are in 
populous towns or cities. The cause of ancient names proving 
more constant in these two instances, is one which we shall 
not be long in searching for. In both cases the invading 
element has great difficulties to contend witli. Tho name of 
A large town is in the memory and habits of speecli of the 
population Living within and around it; and the stranger, 
though he enter as a conqueror, can larely, even if he 
deliberately attempt it, succeed in its ei*adication. The 
name of a river is established along its banks on either side, 
throughout a course more or less prolonged, and it is almost 
impossible to imagine a fortuitous combination of cir- 
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cumstances that could lead to the necessary concert for 
dropping th(^ old name and taking up a new name for a 
stream of any extent. 

We proceed next to notice tlie traces of Roman occupation 
that appear in Gloucestershire names. These are by no 
means copious. There is the familiar form— cester —in 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Frocester. The Roman tia sU'aia 
is, probably, stereotyped in the name of Stroud, though I 
do not see what Roman road took that line. The same 
name occurs in Kent, by Rochester, and there it is, doubtless, 
a corruption of sb'ala. We may add hero, the word street^ 
in Akemau Street and Eimine Street, which converge upon 
Cirencester. 

From Cirencester five Roman highways branched off in 
different directions, but these are unknown to us in their 
Roman names, vrith one exception. The Fosse-W&y enjoys 
the credit of being a tradition from Roman times, and per- 
Iiaps we should not be hypercritical on the perversity of the 
designation, wherein Fossa stands for a sort of equivalent to 
Ayyer. We can hardly assign a limit to the confusion which 
may ensue, when words are removed so far out of their 
native atmosphere, and left by their original ownci-s to take 
their chance among strangers. 

Before we quit the Roman division of the subject, a few 
words on the old Geographers and Itineraries. Ptolemy 
[A.D. 120] has the ^a^pCava flaxvais or Severn estuary. He 
enters Cirencester as follows: otv Ao^ovwi, koX Tr6Kis 

KopW = next to them [viz., the Silures] the Dobuni, and 
city Corinium. From the Itinerary of Antonine the 
following arc assigned to Gloucostci'shire : 

(Iter liii.) Glovo—Gloucester; I)urocornovio=Cirences- 
ter; (Iter xiv.) Venta SUurum; Abono, ix ; Trajectus, ix. • 
Aquis Solis, vi. *' 

The identity of Abone and Trajectus remains unsettled. 
They seem to recur with slight variations in Richard of 
Cirencester, 

Iter xi, Ab Aquis, per Viam Juliam Menapiam usque, 

SXC f 

Ad Aboiiam M. P. vi.; Ad Sabrinam, vi.; Unde trajectu 
intras inBritanniam Secundam etStationem: Traiectum iii • 
Venta SUurum, viii., &c. * * 

An attempt to reconcUe these two road-listswould meet with 
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serious difaculties, and it may be doubted whether they do not 
follow two different routes. At least, the speciScation “ per 
Viam Juliam,” invites the conjecture, that there was another 
road from Caerwent to Bath. On the other hand, the “Abone 
and “Trajectus” of the one, seem at 6rst sight to answer to 
the “Ad Abonam" and “Trajectum” of the other. And 
yet this apparent clue only complicates the problem more 
hopelessly. Most probably they are quite distinct, and the 
similarity of names is merely a coincidence. 
go so far as to conjecture, that the “ Trajectus of the older, 
U identical with the “ Ad Abonam ” of the later list. Eac^ 
of them is vi millui or more probably leuga, i e., mtUta 
from Bath, and even if the routes varied, they may have had 
this stage in common. The distance is hardly enough to 
bring us to Bristol, but I find a strong inducement to adopt 
that site as the representative of “ Trajectus,'* identified with 
“Ad Abonam.” For Bristol is but a corruption of Bricge- 
stow (Saxon) or Bristow, which are the genuine forms. 
This meant “the place of the bridge,” viz., at which the 
Avon was crossed. In fact, Bristow is a condensed com¬ 
pound for “Trajectus ad Abonam.” The “Trajectum” of 
Kichard appears to be on the estuaiy of the Severn, whether 
at Oldbury, Aust, or on the opposite side; and my friend 
3Ir. Pearson is of opinion, that several of the forbidding- 
aspected names in the Ravenna Geo^pher are to be sought 
in Gloucestershire; e, g., Brenna, .AJabum, Cicutio, Magnis, 
Branogenium, Epocessa, Ypocessa, Macatonion, Glebon 
colonia, Argikillum, Vertis, Salinis, Corinium Dobunorum. 
Of these it seems difficult to exclude the three between 
Glebon and Corinium; and perhaps we may discover a site 
for one of them, viz., Solinis, in Stow-on-the-Wold. For 
this place is in the hundred of ^Jofemanesberie (Domesday), 
and it has near it several places of the extraordinary name 
of Slaughter, for which explanation is required; and the old 
name Scdinis offers a possible source of the present distorted 
form. The Roman Fosse-Way runs straight for Stow and 
Slaughter. Whether there are, or may anciently have 
been, any salt-springs {saline^ at this place, must be left to 
local industry to determine. This identification of Saline 
with Stow or Slaughter is due to a suggestion from Mr. 
Pearson. 

The period when the Severn valley was first inhabited by 
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the Saxons has been fixed by Br. Guest with preciseness, 
and with a vjiry high degree of probability. He takes the 
two entries in the Saxon Chronicles under 577 and 584 as 
decisively importing that King Ceawlin was the conqueror 
of this district. The evidence from the Chronicles was 
strengthened by an elegy from the old Welsh poet, Llywarch 
Hen ; and, fi-om the combination of these records it seemed 
probable to Br. Guest, that the ruin of Uriconium happened 
at the same epoch. With such slender data, it is hardly 
possible to arrive at unassailable conclusions. But this cou- 
struction fits so well with the historic requirements of those 
early times, that we may gladly accept it until a better 
theory presents itself. 

Assuming then that the Saxons became masters of the 
, valleys of Severn and Bee in the sixth century, we shall not 
be disappointed to find that there are not many con* 
spicuous traces of former occupies. 

How well this district was covered in Saxon times, is 
apparent from the number of names which Kemble, in the 
Index to the Codex Biplomaticus, has refen'ed to this 
county. 

These names, culled out from the others and set in a list 
by themselves, may not be without their use to the local 
antiquary. In the following list the identifications are 
Mr. Kemble's, and they are printed in accordance with his 
own plan, which was, to use Eoman type for those of 
whose identity he was secure; prefixing a note of inter¬ 
rogation in case of doubt, and using italics only as sug¬ 
gestive of names that may perhaps be discovered in the 
localities. 


^feoisgu 

. Avening. 

Caldanwyl 

. . Caldwell. 

iSsotuD 

. Aj»btOD. 

C«It4Uibom • 

. , CholUDhMD. 

BadimynegtOa . 

. Bftdmiuton. 

Cnrl<«)«Ab 

. CharUUp. 

BalwbMrlt . 

. MaUtbwmigh. 

Cildeowio . 

. Cluldtwiekham. 

B«trw« 

. Borrow. 

(^raeoeuter 

. . CireoooBtor. 

B«eo*aford . . 

. Bock ford. 

Cirringe . 

. . (1) Cherriogton. 

B«]Ianfor<l 

. £el/ord. 

Clif . 

. . 0) Bisbop’tClooTO. 

Berolei 

. Berkln. 

CliaOn 

. . cuaoD. 

BUc«opM stoc . 

. Stoke-Orobord. 

Clof«sL6 . 


BUIedh 

. BisUy. 

Cloptda 

. . Cla^on. 

Bleceanm»r« . 

. BU^mtre. 

Coe^barb . 

. . n) Cookbory. 

BrocMub/rh 

, Brokaiborongh. 

Cobbanlefib 

. 0 Cooley. 

Burubfora 

, Burford. 

CoUoftbumo . 

. . Coloebome. 

Burgtdn 

. Boartoa. 

CudiDole& 

. OaddingUjf. 

Ca]fr*crofi 

. C^err^ 

Cagg&nhyl . 

. . CaghiU. 

CmJcwmUm 

. ChaJhttiU. 

CumtOn . 

. . Compton. 
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Cwdaeoaibr^ 



. Quiobrobk. 

Roddaobeorg 


. Rodboroogb. 

Cw^ot6a . 



. Quiotoo. 

Saportda . 
Scirmdra 
^OKodledb 
So&wDwjUaa 


. SappertOD. 

CyoAborgiDgetAn 
OrBAlaiewuA . 


. K«m«rtoo. 

, CMmoton. 


, Skinmert. 

. ^ve^a^ngs by 

Dft6rbfist . 
DogodecuMl 



. Beerhortt. 

. BowdsweU. 


North Xioa^ 

Dooti^a 



. BougbtOD. 

SitJrySo i»el 


. 

Damoltaa 



. Dtuobletoo. 

Slehtraaford 


. 

DTaoingdea 
E*lr«t(a . 



. i>MiunpdM. 

Staieoeeuiub 


. <&aeeebeoin&. 



. AldortoD. 

Soppanbyrig 
Stanford . 


. Sodbary. 

E^stdn 



. ColdAobtoa. 


. Stanford. 

Stfweumb. 



. Awooatto. 

SUUiIeih 


. Stanley. 

Qoat 



. Yota. 

Stur . 


. Stour Kirar. 

QI«iw«o«iatr» 



. Oloueeoior. 

SalmoBBeebarg 


, SalenianeaboriaHd. 

B&slburg . 



. //dobboroMpA 



(Domoad.) 

E6ald«a . 



. JTatUdtan. 

SaaoUo 


. SweU. 




. 

Sfroordea SUa 



^boccomb. 



, HavkewJM. 

Tataringctdn . 


. Tamapton. 

Se&nt<ia . 



, HamptoB Moisy. 

Todaobom . 


. Toddenbam. 

HeardiuJofth 



. BardU^ 

Tottoburi . . 


. Totbnry. 

. Tet^ihgjord, 

Baortford. 



. Over Harford. 

Todogford . 


Bol«brde 



. Holbrook. 

Dorn byrig 


. Tborubury. 

Bol«abjxft 



. Holoburst. 

Tidbribtiogetua 


. (T) Tibbexioa. 

Horpvt. . 

Hriecleib 
Hadioota . 



. 

Trodiagtbn 


. Tredingtoo. 



. Ridgdej^ 

Tripbyrat . 


. Triphint. 



. Hidooto. 

Td&wealdoa StAn 


, Tuuatoae. 

H«£t«d6a . 



. WhtaXot^. 

Turcaaden . 


. i\irkdeaa. 

Kiaeua&rt6&. 



. Kemortoa. 

Torcaawyl 


. Tkrbveff. 

Lie . . 



. Loach. 

TJador Ofre 


. Over Bodatoa 

lintdn. 



. LiotOQ. 



Huadrod. 

U«rwil . 



. IfarwdL 

Uptba 


. Upton. 

Hontda 



. Hariton. 

UaMaaburno 


. Washboma. 

Mycdmtfta 



. ()) Miekletoo. 

Waldeairel 


. WoldavolL 

Ujlftpul . 



. MUlfoeL 

Uoeimao 


. WindruBh. 

Hjlcowag 



. BUhny. 

Weatborh 


. Weatbury. 

UintAiS . 



. MeerttaiK 

Woattmnator 


. Woattoiiuter. 

K«glMl«ib 



. (1) XaLUworth. 

Uoatua . . 


. W««too-on*ATOD. 

Bfttongri/aj . 



. Notmvo. 

. A'omam. 

WiowoDO 


. Cbild’a Wickham. 

BorSbom . 



UuidaBcufflb . 


. Witoombe. 

Otw&ldingtda 



. (0 OircotOB. 

ITuidiaoddu , 


. Witliington. 

P«beQar6 



. Pobworth. 

Willeravia 


. Willera^. 

Penpao 



. 

WiDcoleumb 


. Wioobcomb. 

Pip^BM poo 



. PipipCA. 

Wiutorburuo . 


. Wiotorboomo. 

Poohlivaa 



. 0) PoMlip. 

UuitSigford . 
Woduceaator . 


, Widford. 

Bihweg 





. Woodchcater. 

Roddwal . 



! BtedieeU. 

Wudanhammea brtfc 

. TTood&aflu 

R/duUbdwBo 



p 

Wudutba, 


. Woottoo. 

RUcirU . 



. Ruabwell. 

TTueleabame 

* 

. WtUboHTne. 


From this list may hjS formed some idea of a Saxon map 
of GloucestersUire. If in the extant Saxon charters alone 
there is found such a list of Gloucestershire names of places, 
we can hardly feil of the conclusion, that the fece of the 
country was well filled with habiUtions. These instances 
belong to the period included between 700 and 1050 a.d. 


{To U contuixud.) 


NOTICE OF THE OPENINO OP A TTJMCLXJS IN THE PARISH OF 
STENNESS, ON THE MAINLAND OP ORKSEY.* 

BraSOIUlB PBTBIB, oTKirkwAU, Oor. V*rD. BA. 8«»t 

During several successive summers James Farrer, Esq., 
M.P., has visited Orkney, and has excavated a considerable 
number of the Tumuli which abound in the islands, I have 
had the pleasure of assisting him with my local knowledge 
in all these excavations, and 1 have preserved notes, measure¬ 
ments, and sketches of all tliat has been done and found. 

On occasion of his visit in 1860, Mr. FaiTer expressed a 
desire to open all the larger tumuli in the vicinity of the 
circle of standing stones at Brogar, Steuness. Some of these 
had been previously excavated by him, and a large stone urn 
was found in one of them. By his request I communicated 
his wish to the Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh, and 
their Secretary, Mr. Stuart, immediately wrote to Mr. David 
Balfour, of Balfour and Trenabie, on whose lands the stones 
and tumuli stand, and his consent to tlie excavations was 
cordially given. As it was then late in the season the work 
was postponed till the following summer, when it was 
arranged that a deputation from Ediubui'gh should be pre¬ 
sent at the opening of the tumuli. The beginning of July 
was accordingly fixed; and, in the course of a correspond¬ 
ence between Mr. Balfour and myself on the subject he sug¬ 
gested that a large tumulus in the parish of Stenness, known 
in the district by the name of Maes-how, and not far distant 
&om the remarkable ;:;ircle of standing stones known as the 
Ring of Stenness, should bo explored. I immediately ac¬ 
quainted Mr. Farrer with Mr. Balfour’s proposal, and he at 
once agreed to include it in his operations. To expedite 


1 Coxnmoiiioatod to the Section of olosical lastituto nt Petorborongb, Julji 
^nti quUtoBj et the Meating of the Arcbae- 1861. 
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ina>U6rs I Tisited tlie place before Mr. Farrer^s arrival, and 
arranged with, the contractor for the work, as to the part of 
the tumulus at which the excavations were to be commenced. 
Most fortunately it happened that the spot selected was 
directly over the gallery or passage which leads to the centre 
of the tumulus, and the covering stones (a and b) of the 
passage were soon reached. 

The Tumulus of Maes-how is situated about a mile to the 
north-east of the King of Stenness. Lieut. Thomas, in his 
Memoir on the Celtic Antiquities of Orkney, published in the 
Arcbseologia, describes it as the most remarkable tumulus in 
Orkney, and “ called M'eshoo or Meas-ho weit is a very large 
mound of a conical form, 36 feet high and about 100 feet in 
diameter, and occupies the centre of a raised circular platform, 
which has a radius of about 65 feet This is surrounded by 
a trench 40 feet in breadth.® 

Maes-how had evidently been previously opened. The 
recent excavations were commenced on the W.S.W. side. 
The covering stones (a and B, see ground plan and section) 
were reached, and lifted in the presence of Mr. Fairer and 
myself. We went down into the passage and proceeded to 
its inner end, which we found blocked up with stones and 
clay; but, as there were evidences of the existence of a 
chamber beyond the passage, and as it appeared easier of 
access from the top, excavations were then made from above 
(at d), and the walls of the building were soon found. They 
•were carefully traced, and it then became evident that they 
formed a chamber about 10 feet square at the top, but 
widening towards the bottom. The chamber was completely 
filled with the stones which had originally formed the upper 
part of the walls and roof, and with the day which had com¬ 
pleted the top of the tumulus. Having been cleared ou^ it 
was found to be 15 feet square on the level of the floor, and 
about Id feet in heiglit to the top of the present walls. 

The passage has been traced to the margin of the base of 
the tumulus, and runs inwards in the direction of E.N.E. 
It is 2 ft. 4 in. wide at its mouth (at e), and appears to have 
been the same in height, but the covering stones for about 
15 feet were wanting. It then increases in dimensions to 
3 feet 3 iuches in width, and 4 feet 4 inches in height, and 

* Sm Ueut. Thomiu'a jApor is the neu there giTen, pi. ziJ., in which the 
Arehowlo^a, toL zxxiv. p. 110, esd the pOBitios of *'Mocebov," es regards the 
general puui of the antiquitioe of Sten- King of Stonnoee is indicated. 
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continued so for 26 feet, when it is again narrowed by two 
upright stone slabs (? p) to 2 ft. 5 in. These slabs are each 

2 ft 4 in. broad, and immediately beyond them (at o) the 
passage extends 2 feet 10 inches farther, and then opens into 
the central chamber, its width at the opening being 3 feet 
4 inches. The dimensions of the passage, from the slabs to its 
opening into the chamber, are 3 feet 4 inches wide, and 4 feet 
8 in. high, and the entire length 52 ft. About 34 ft. horn the 
outer extremity of the passage, there is a triangular recess (i) 
in the wall, about 2 feet deep, and 3J feet in height and width in 
front, and, lying opposite to it was found a large block of stone 
of corresponding figure and dimensions. This block had pro¬ 
bably been used to shut the passage, and had been pushed 
into the recess when admission into the chamber was desired. 
From the recess to the chamber the sides of the passage are 
formed by immense slabs of stone. One, on the north side, 
measures upwards of 19 feet long, and 4^ inches thick (see k). 
The floor of the passage is also paved with flagstones, and 
when opened it was covered with lumps of stone, as for 
draining, to the depth of 18 inches. 

On emerging from the passage we enter the chamber. 
Immediately in front, opposite to the passage, is an opening 
(l, see ground plan) in the wall, about 3 feet above tho 
floor. This is the entrance to a cell measuring 5 feet 8^ 
inches, by 4^ feet, and 3^ feet in height. A lai'ge flagstone 
is laid as a raised floor between the entrance and the inner 
end of the chamber. The entrance is 2 feet wide, 2^ feet 
high, and 22^ inches long. 

On the two opposite sides of the cliamber, to tlic right and 
left, are similar openings nearly on a level with that just 
described. The opening on the riglit (m) is 2^ ft. wide, 2 ft. 
9^ inches high, 1 foot 8 inches long, and 2 feet 8 inches above 
tho floor of tlie chamber. The cell to which it gives admis¬ 
sion measures 6 feet 10 inches by 4 feet 7 inches, and 3^ feet 
in height, and it has a raised flagstone floor 5^ inches high, 
similar to that of the other chamber. The opening on the 
left (n) is 2J ft. wide, 2^ ft. high, and If ft. long, and about 

3 feet above the floor of the chamber. The cell which is 
entered through this opening, measures 5 feet 7 inches by 

4 feet 8 inches, and 3 feet 4 inches in height It has no 
raised floor like the other cells. The rooft, floors, and sides 
of the cells are each formed by a single slab ; and blocks of 
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Stone oorresponding in size and figure to the openings were» 
found on the fioor in front of them. These have been used 
no doubt to close the entrances of the cells. 

The four walls of the chamber converge towards the top 
by the successive projection, or stepping over, of each course 
of stones beyond that immediately beneath i^ commencing 
about 6 feet above the level of the floor, in a manner exactly 
similar to the construction of the so-called Picts-Houses of 
Quanterness and Wideford Hill, Kirkwall* By this means 
the chamber has been contracted from 15 feet square at the 
bottom to about 10 feet square at the present height of the 
walls, which are about 13 feet high, and when entire it was 
in all probability brought to a narrow aperture, a few feet 
square, at a height of 19 or 20 feet from the floor, and then 
completed by slabs or blocks of stone laid across the opening. 
Clay has then apparently been piled above and around the 
building, to the extent of several feet on the top, and many 
feet around. 

A large buttress (o) stands in each angle of the chamber 
to strengthen the walls, and support them under the pressure 
of their own weight, and of the superincumbent clay. These 
internal buttresses vary somewhat in dimensions, and one 
of them is considerably lower than the others; but they 
appear to have been originally all nearly similar in height, 
and each has a large slab forming one of its sides. 

With the exception of a quantity of bones and teeth of 
the horse, and a small fragment of a human skull, of unusual 
thickness, which were found in the debris in the chambers, 
no other relics were noticed. 

The most interesting circumstance connected with the 
explorations, was the discovery of about seven hundred 
Runes on the walls and buttresses of the chamber, and on 
the walls of the cells. They are in general very perfect, 
and only in a few instances do they appear to have become 
illegible. They seem to have been cut on the stones when 
these had begun to give way from the dilapidation of the 
building. This would imply that the tumulus had been 
raised by other hands than those which inscribed the Runes 
on its walls. Most probably it had been pillaged by the 

T •* ^ OrkB*7. “d TitioM of both tbeoe Piets Housas *w 

LJSut. Thonui^s Memoir, Archseologis, riTOD, pi. *t. Sm also Dr. Wilsoa’s Fro* 

▼oL zxxir. p. 12^ where plsos s&d mo- mstorie Ann«li, p. 64, 
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earliest Scandinavian invaders of the Islands, as from its 
great size it must have attracted their attention, and it may 
have subsequently been used by them for the interment of 
one of their Jarls. But this point vrill, it is to be hoped, 
be cleared up by the deciphering of the Runic inscriptions. 
They have been submitted by Mr. Farrer to those anti¬ 
quaries in our own country most conversant with the inter¬ 
pretation of Runes, and also to Professor Stephens, of Copen¬ 
hagen, Professor Rafn, and other learned archaeologists in the 
North. The results will, it is hoped, speedily be published ^ 
with accurate facsimiles of the entire series of inscriptions. 

The figure of a lion or monstrous animal, with a singularly 
foliated is cut on one of the buttresses (p, see the trans- 



fljcn of u Aoiaiftl l&dwd «o oce of th« letemol Ti ittrnwni ot Haao-bow. 

Seale, eu-tUrd !•« than tho origiuL 

verse section), and displays spirit and skill in its design (see 
woodcut). Beneath it are other figures—one of them has 
a resemblance to a serpent entwined around a tree or pole. 
The dragon is traced with more fi eedom of hand than the 
Runes, and there are no Runes on the edge of the stone on 
which it ap{)ears, except one or two rudimentary ones which 
are cut over the other figures. 

The walls of the chamber are built of large slabs, which 
generally extend the entire length of the wall; the whole 
building displays great strength and skill in the masom'y, 
and has a very imposing effect. There is every reason to 
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believe that the tumulus was originally erected as * 
bered tomb for some chief or person of note, and that the 
large slabs which have been used in the building have either 
been taken from the same quarry which yielded the Standing 
Stones of Stenness, or that they may be some of the stones 
which have been removed from their original position in the 
circle of Stenness or that of Brogar. ^ 

I have opened about sixty of the Orkney tumuli, m 
addition to those which I assisted Mr. Farrer to examine; 
they have included both dwellings and tombs, but one class, 
to which I had proposed to limit the common name of Picts- 
House, has hitherto puzzled me. I had expressed an opmion, 
in which I found few disposed to agree, that they were 
tombs, and this has now received confirmation in the 
tumulus of Maes-how, which is, in fact, a so-cdled Pic^ 
House on an improved plan and large scale, and is in reality 

a chambered tomb. ^ 

It is satisfactory to think, that Mr. Farrer s expenses and 
perseverance have had so gratifying a result, and that Mr. 
B^four, on whose estate this remarkable monument exists, 
has given instructions to have the building secured as far as 
possible against dilapidation, by roofing it over in such a 
manner as to distinguish between the* original structure and 
the addition made for its preservation. 

KnxifALL, 

S4 July, 1841. 


®ristnal Socumnttd. 


GRAKT m COJTPIRMATIoy OF TWO MESSUAGES AlfU LAJO) AT 
SHAEESHILL, STAFFOEDSHIEE, 29 EDW. III. (J3M). 

CoiBxnunlwtod bf Ur. VILLIAH 7RSDBRICE VSR>*02f. 

Thb docaroent which follows hu been found amongst the muniments of 
Henry Vernon, Esq., at IliltouIIall, Staffordshire ; it relates to property in 
the adjoining parish of Sbaresbill. It may be regarded as comparatively 
unimportant, being only a confirmation by John de Sbareshulle, Precentor 
of the eatliedrol chnrch of Exeter, of a grant of two raessoages and a 
virgate of land in Sbaresbill by Sir William de Slmreshulle, knight. Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and Joan bis wife. It appears, however, 
to present a feature of sufficient interest to those readers who investigate 
usages connected with Medieval Seals to entitle it to a place in this Journal. 
Examples oeenr, not unfi-equently, of the practice of appending some other 
seal by way of corroboration, because the seal of the party to the instrument 
was not known ; but they usually concern persons of comparatively obscure 
position, the seal added for greater security being for the most part that of 
the town where the transaction took place, or of some official or dignitary 
in the locality. Some examples of such usage will be noticed hereafter. 

In the instance under consideration, tbe person whose seal is statedi to 
have been comparatively so unknown, that it was deemed expedient to obtain 
tbe seal of another person by way of corroboration, was not only a dignitary 
of the cathedral church of Exeter, but a near kinsman, doubtless, of the 
high legal functionary whose seal was, at bis request, thus appended. John 
de Sharesbull had exchanged the rectory of Wicardesbury, in the diocese of 
Lincoln, with tbe learned civilian and historian of bis period, Adam de 
Muremnth, fortheprecentorshipofExeter.^ Jobnde Sharesbull was admitted 
as his successor on 25 July, 1337, and enjoyed the dignity until bis decease 
in 1372.’ Of his kinsmen, os we may conclude him to have been, the Chief 
Justice, a memoir Is given by Mr. Foss, Judges of England, vol. iii. p. 504. 
The name of this eminent lawyer occurs first amongst the advocates in tbe 
Year.Book of Edward 11.; he became a King’s serjeant, 5 Edward III.; 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1333; Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 1344;. 
Chief Justice, 1350—57. In December, 1340, on tbe return of Edward III. 


* Adam de Hunmutb, Veremoatb, 
Merimouth, or Monemutb, wss a preben* 
dary of St. Paul'a His Riitory of bis 
own time, compiled “exlibro dierum meo* 
rum,** wu printed bj Ur. Hall, in 1723, 
as a oontinuatioD of Trivet’s Annals; it 
embraces tbe period firom 1803 to 13^6. 


See Sir C. Young’s deecriptton of tbe 
Arundel MSS- in tbe CoU^e of Arms, 
p. 26. 

* Bishop Qraz^ison't Begisier; Le 
Hsve’s Fbati, ed. Hsrdy, vol t p. 410; 
Ur. Oliver's Lives of tbe Bishops of 
Exeter, p. 278. 
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from the siege of Toumai, he suffered disgrace, and eren imprisonment, on 
some charge of maJodministration ; but he was speedily reinstated in the 
royal faror, and in 1342 he was appointed one of the cxuUtdet of the Pnn- 
eipality of Wales during the king’s absence in the French wars. Having 
pronounced a judgment against the Bishop of Ely for harbouring one of his 
people who hod slain a man. Sir William was excommunicated by the Pope 
for not appearing when summoned. It does not appear how he made peace 
with the Holy See; but, having retired from the bench on which he had 
sat. with a slight interruption, for about 24 years, he was a literal beue- 
faetor to the monasteries of Oseney, Bruerne. and Dudley, and took the 
habit of the Friar* Minors in their convent at Oxford, ^vherc, as it is re¬ 
corded. he died in 1370 and was there Interred. He had acquired wealth, 
and purchased great estates, os may be seen in tlie account given from 
Uuntbach's MSS., in Shaw's History of Staffordshire, vol.il. p. 281, where 
some notices of the Slmreshull familyinay be found.* It may deserve men¬ 
tion that as early as 1346 his name occurs in the list of those persons from 
whom Edward III. required a loan on his departure for Guienne; the con¬ 
tribution from Sir William being no less an amount than £100. 

It is not to our present purpose to trace the descent of the ancient 
possessors of ShareshiU; we will therefore proceed to dwribo the two 
iDtereating seals which accompany the document under consideration, and of 
which representations are subjoined. Both these seals are of circular form, 
the dimensions, in their perfect sUte, having been nearly the same, and the 
impressions on dark green wax. That of John de SbareshuH, Precentor of 
Exeter, presents a small escotcheon of his arms, harry nebuly with a terdure 
besanty ; at the dexter side is the B. V. Mary, standing and holding the 
infant Saviour in her arms; at the sinister, the Precentor kneeling ; he holds 
up a branch towards the Virgin. The legend, of which portions are lost, 
WU8 probably as follows:—* siciLiTM ; ioha[kki8 : db :] 8Har[bshv]llb. 
The seal of the Chief Jnsrice displays an escutcheon of the same arms, 
a wyvorn being introduced at each side; the legend is as follows: 
* sioiLLTM : wiUBLKi: DB : snAREsiivLL’. In Hunlbach’s Catalogue of orms 
of the ancient nobility and gentry of Staffordshire, of which a transcript is 
preserved at Hilton Hall in a MS. of Erdeswick’s Survey, the arms of tho 
Shsreshull family are thus blazoned: “Ar. two barrs wavy gu. a bordure 
ta. bezante.’* 

Madox, in the Dissertation concerning Ancient Charters, prefixed to his 
J^ormulars, p. zxviii., observes:—“ If a man had not his own seal in readi¬ 
ness, he would sometimes cause the seal of another to bo aflfixt; or, if his 
own was not well known, or for belter security and confirmation, he would 
sometimes use both bis own seal and the seal of some other that was better 
known than his. Sometimes one seal was sett for two persons, and some¬ 
times the witnesses have sett their seals. The order in affixing the seals 
'generally was. that the seal of the person named first in the charter was 
placed next to the beginning of the lines, and so the other seals of the par¬ 
ties in order, from the left to the right; though somerimes tliis order was 
not exactly observed, and if tlicro were three seals, that of the worthyest 
person was sometimes placed middlemost.” It may deserve notice that, in 
the present case, the seal of the grantor is appended on the right of that of 

’ See slso, in regard to Sbaresfain, and Siurr^ of Staffordshire, ed. Harwood, p. 
the descent of the estates, Erdoswick’s 184. 
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liiB emineDi relative, which is placed, accordiog to the phroso nscd bj 
Madoi, *'next to the beginniog of the Hoes.’* 

The Formidan supplies several examples of seals added, as in the 
instance before us, bj waj of corroboration. Thus, in No. 348, Johanna, 
widow of Walter Glede, at Taunton, uses her own seal, and that of a 
neighbour£t quia sigUlum mei supradicte Johanne pluribus est incog- 
nitum, et ut presens scriptum meum temporibus futuris in suo robore magis 
optioeat et virtute, sigillum Roberti Warre do Hestcombe armigeri bus 
appooi proeuravi; et ogo vero Robertas Warre, ad specialem rogatum pre¬ 
dicts Johanne Gledo, huie presenU scripto sigillum armorummoorum apponi 
feci.’* Again, to a bond for paj^ment of monej bj Thomas Hadre and 
Jankjn Cok, merchants of Boston, to Sir John Deinconrt, the first named 
of tho obligors attached his seal,—“ et pur ce que le seel du dlt Jankjn 
Coke est a plusurs desconu, Adam Uistreton demorant a Burdeux ad mjs 
a cestes presentee son seel, pur noum de Jankjn Cok suisdit.’* (No. 645.) 
So likewise the seal of the Prepoeiture of tlie town of Southompton 
(Nos. 695, 733]; the seal of the Dean of the Isle of Wight (No. 700); 
the common seal of Newcastle (No. 677) ; that of Chichester (No. 
701); the seal of the Bishop of Hereford (No. 445); and that of the 
official of the Bishop of Lichfield (No. 443), are stated to hare been 
added, respectivelj, bj waj of corroboration, or “ad majurem aecuritatem.” 
In one instance (No. 679), in which Warin de Walctona released to tSe 
Abbej of Sees and the Priory of Lancaster the right of patronage of a 
church, haring found hj ancient charters that the same did rightfullr be¬ 
long to the said abbej and priorj, the seal of the releasor and those of four 
others, persons of note in the localltj, but not parties to the deed, were 
attached. Other examples have been bronght under our notice, especially 
amongst documents exhibited at the meetings of this society at Bristol, and 
in other places; to a document, likewise, in possession of the Institute, 
the common seal of Marlborough is found in like manner added. We may 
also refer to a document in possession of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., 
described in a subseqnent page, which has the town-seal of Bristol added 
by way of corroboraUon. Lewis, in bis Dissertation on the Antiquity and 
Use of Seals in England, p. 27, alludes to this usage, and cites an example 
given in Bishop Eenneti’s Parochial Antiquities, where a document occurs 
to which the mayoralty seal of Oxford was attached by way of corroboration. 

The document to which we would now invite the attention of our readers, 
more especially of those who take interest in sphrogistic inquiries, may, 
we hope, prove acceptable as an illustration of this practice. The influential 
positiou of the witnesses, residents in the immediate locality in which the 
transaction occurred, is scarcely less deserving of considcradon, than that 
of tlie grantor, and of the high public funcUouarj thus prevailed upon to 
render assurance more sure in a matter of comparatively small importance. 
Amongst tbo witnesses are found Sir William de Shareshull the elder, 
whose grant to Robert, son of Robert Costey, it was tbo purpose of this 
instrument to confirm; Sir John de Swynnerton, of nUtOD, possessor of 
considerable estates adjacent to SharesbiU, and seneschal of the forest of 
Cannock ; and William de Perton, of an ancient family and good possessions 
in Staflbrdsbire. John de Covene, the witness last named in the deed, may 
have been of the family whose name is more commonly written Coyney, 
established, as it is asserted, at Weston Coyney in the same county from 
Uie days of the Conqueror. 
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The foUowmg is e eopj of the doeoment, with the contractions, a few 
excepted, extended 

OmnihuB ad quoa preaens acriptom perrenerit Johannea de SbareahuUe 
precentor eccleeie bMti Petri Exofi aalotem in domino aempitemam. Cum 
dominus WiUelmua de Sharethulle miles et primogenitos domioi Willelmi 
de ShareehuHe, et Johanna uxor ejus dediasent, et per floem in Curia 
domini Begia Anglie coram Justiclariia auis de Banco levatum reddidiaaeni 
Roberto filio Boberti Coatej de Sbaresholle duo meauagia et medietatem 
unius rirgate terre cum pertiuenciis in SharealmUe, tenenda et habenda 
eidem Roberto et heredibua de corpore auo legitime procreatia, prout in 
predioto fine pleniua coutinetnr; Ego veto dictus Johannes, conceasionem et 
reddicionem predictaa gratas babens et rataa, pro me et heredibua meia con* 
firmavi et per presena acriptum relaxari et qaietum clamavi prefato Roberto 
filio Boberti omnia tenements ^redicta cum pertinentiia aibi et heredibua auia 
predictia tenenda imperpetuum. £t preterea ego diotua Johannea, prefato 
Roberto filio Boberti de tenementia predicria roleoa titulum facere forciorem, 
conceaai pro me et heredibua meia quod noa teoemeota predicta cum perti- 
nenciia prefato Roberto filio Robert! et heredibua auis aupradictis contra 
omnea gentea warantiaabimua imperpetuum. In cujua roi teatimouium 
huio preaenti scripto aigillum meum appoani; et, quia aigillum meum 
pihribua eat ignotum, aigillum dicti domini WilJelmi de Sbaroshulle illuatria 
ilegia Anglie Jualieiarii capitalia ad rogatum meum preaenti acripto pnriter 
eat appenaum. HiU teatiboa, prefato domino Willelmo de Shareshulle 
milite aeniore, Jobanne de Swjnenortone de Hultone, Willelmo de Pei> 
tone, Willelmo X<e Champloun de parra Saredone, Johanne de Couene et 
aliia. Datum Londofi die dominica proxima post featum sancte Triuitatia 
anno regni Regia Edwardi tercii poat conqueatom Anglie ricealmo nooo, et 
regni ejosdem Regis Francie sextodecimo (June 7, 135fi). 

[L. S.] [L. S.J 
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^ProceetimfiS at Meetings of tf|e S^rrijaeoloflical institute. 

. July 5, 1861. 

Lord Taiboi db MALAinoB, P.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. Sprbkgsi. Grbates, Q.O., read the following communication 
from Mr. Calvert, Consul-General at the Lardanolles, regarding tho 
iotoresting question of the precise site of Troy:— 

When Mr. Calvert was in England last year I had frequent dls- 
cussioDB with him respecting the site of old Troy, and we both agreed 
that, If the fountains described by Homer os being one warm aud the othci* 
cold could be discovered, this fact would fix tho site. Mr. Calvert mentioned 
a large marsh iu which he thought it possible that those springs might bo 
discovei'cd, and ho jiromiscd to examino the spot when ho returned to tho 
Lai-donellcs. 1 have tlio pleasure U> announce that the springs have been 
discovered by him. Having coiumunicatcd to his brother, Mr. Frank 
Calvert, the favorable manner in which his memoir was received at our 
May meeting, and expressed a hope that the Consul would oblige xis with 
a paper on tho customs iu the Troad, 1 hare received the following 
answer:— 

^*My brother has shown mo your last letter. We feel gratified to 
find that such interest is attached by the Members of tho Institute to all 
that regards tho Troad. I am sorry to say that my time has been so 
taken up since my return that I have not yet been able to fulfil my 
promiso of writing a paper on those customs which have boen handed 
down from remote antiquity in this part of tho countrybut I trust that, 
cro long, I shall be able to satisfy you. In the meanwhile, you will bo 
graUfied to learn that vro liave made progress in discovering, if we have 
uot actually discovered, the real site of old Troy. I b^evo that I 
hod mentioned when I was in England that my brother began to have 
strong doubts respecting the site uear Hounarbashi, which is generally 
admitted, and 'wo bad olway upheld, to be the true site. Since my return 
wo have gone thoroughly into tlie question, aud have become convinced 
that the theory of Professor Ulrich (translated from the German by 
Colquboun) which places tho site of Troy at Aktehiheui (my farm 
boUdiugs) is nearly correct; but we were not satisfied, as Ulrich was, that 
tho two springs of tho Scamander had completely disappeared, for we 
knew of the existence of two springs in the centre of a deep marsh in tho 
immediate neighbourhood, aud it was our intention to hare explored them 
this summer. However, one day I heard by chance from my farm labourers 
that one of tho springs was warm, and this determined mo to visit them, 
von. xrni. 3 b 
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The Rot. Hugh Munro being here for the purpose of visiting tbo Troad, 
I asked him to accompany mo, and, by dint of vrading up to our knees in 
the mud, we got to the springs, and though wo found one oi them very cold, 
the other was unmistaheably comfortably warm; the difference between 
the temperature of the two being about lO® Reaum. They are abundant, 
sufficient almost to turn a water-mill, and do not diminish in hot weather. 
I have found an ancient site on a hill immediately above and close to the 
springs, which would answer well the description of Troy, as being built 
on a spur of Ida advancing in the plain. On the other hand, the bill on 
which my farm is situated, and another hill further to the westward, form 
together with the present supposed si((^ which would bo in the centre, 
the letter E.*’ 

Mr. GnsavEs proceeded to offer the following observations on this 
interesting subject:— 

** Let us examine Homer’s description. After narrating the com¬ 
mencement of the pursuit of Hector by Achilles under the walls of Troy, 
ho says:—Then they come to two strong beautifully Rowing foun¬ 
tains, where two springs of Scamauder full of whirlpools gush fortli; 
the one indeed runs with warm water, and around a smoko orises from 
it, as from a burning fire; but tbo other flows forth in summer like 
hail, or cold snow, or ice from water. There, near to the springs, aro 
wide basins for washing clothes, beautiful and made of stone, where the 
wives of the Trojans and their beautiful daughters were wont to wash their 
splendid ^^erments in the time of peace, before the sons of the Greeks 
come (Hmd, xxii. 147). I have rendered the word used by Homer— 
Kpov*4f~‘* strong fountain,” because that is its real import. It is said 
to be derived flt>m lepoia, “to beat,” and to denote a stream flowing with a 
noise (quau Kpcwfif mUw, cum pulia et sonitu fluero Hamoa Lo.t}. Tho 
word I have rendered “warm,’—is applied to water used for 
washing blood off tlio thigh of Eurypylus when wounded (II. it. 844). It is 
also applied to tho human blood (Iliad, ii. 477). Now blood heat is 29^® 
Reaumur. 08® Fahrenheit; and it may well be said to be “ unmistakeably 
comfortably tcurm.” As each degree of Reaumur is equal to 2i of 
Fahrenheit, the difference between the two springs according to Fahretnteit 
is 22}®, and if tho warm spring be now blood boat, or 98® Fahr., the cold 
spring will ho 75Y, or nearly so. The site described by Mr. Colvort 
appears to agree in every respect with Homer’s site of Troy. It was 
built in tho plain (Hiad, xx. 216,*—’£v ircdw imn(Xt^o). A city built ou a 
spur of Mount Ida running into the plain would obviously bo surronnded 
ou three sides by tho plain, and might well bo said to be built in the plain. 
It is clear also from many passages that it stood on high ground and 
overlooked the plaiu, and such would bo tbo cose with a city standing ou 
such a spur as is described j and further, tho walls, at one point at least, 
wero close upon a marsh. In Odyss. xiv. 470, &c., Ulysses nan*ates an 
ambush in which he took port, ai\d says that when they came to the city 
and tho liigh wall, they lay down among rcods and in a marsh. This is at 
least a remarkable coincidence; and it is clear that, though the present 
marsh may bo much greater than that existing whilst tho city stood, 
there may have boon a marsh in the samo place then, and that inarsli 
may have been fed by tho two springs in question. Nothing is more likely 
than that tho source of the stream from tliose springs may have been 
obstructed when tho city was destroyed, and thus the marsh increased ; 
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this may Boggest also tho reason why the springs hare nerer been dis¬ 
covered before.” 

Signor Castellasi, of Rome, whose memoir on the Art of tlie Gold- 
smith in ancient times, read before the Institnlo of Franco, had been very 
favorably roccived by his learned andicncc, then delivered the following 
discoorse on the same subject, illustrated by a rich series of oramples, in 
part antique, with otljcrs produced in tJio ateliers of his father and his 
own, reproducing admirably tho choicest production of Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman artificers. This beautiful and instructive coUocUon was brought 
for exhibition on the present occasion:— * 

"I have asked the favor of being permitted to lay before you, in a few 
words, the result of my rcseai'chos on the subject of the Art of Jewelry os 
practised by tho ancients, not only with reference to tho forma which oma- 
raonts, serving os such brilliant additions to the female toilette, assumed at 
tho periods referred to, but with reference also to the no less interesting pro¬ 
cesses of elocution omnloycd by tho artists of those times. Thew processes 
arc unhappily lost with many other secrets of a civilisation which wos tho 
mother of our own, a noble inheritance, of which barbarous ages have robbed 
us of the greater part. ^ , 

“ It must with humility be confessed, that wo seo at present rising, as if by 
enchantment, from tho forgotten cemeteries of Etruria and of Greece, objects 
in gold, of a workmanship so perfect that not only aU the refinements of 
our civilisation cannot imitate it, hut cannot even explain theoretically tho 
process of its execution. It appears that tlie Greeks and Etruscans had, w 
to speak, acquired a complete knowledge of all tliose practical arts in their 
highest dogi-ee of pcifection, by the aid of which the most ancient people of 
the East wrought tho precious metals. Once initiated into the modes of 
treating the raw material, and of subjecting it to all the caprices of their 
imagination, the artists of Etruria and of Greece had but to opply these 
processes to elegance and to the vast resources of the art, such m their own 
gonias conceived. Thanks to the vivifying breath which animated and 
guided the intellect of that age in search of tlie beautiful, all the branches 
of this art felt their relotionship to each other, and jewelry did not fall 
behind in the unirersal movement which tended to perfection. At a later 
period it could not sustain tho high rank it had attained, and in tho 
palmy days of Imperial Rome it began to deelme rapidly. I have not soon a 
single work in gold dating from a well-determined Roman epoch, oven 
including the most artistic periods, which can in any degree whatever ho 
compared for elegance of form or skill of workmanship with the arcbwe 
productions of Greek or Etruscan art. Without doubt Romans 
had traditionally preserved certiun primitive forms belonging to tbeir 
models, but to these models the imitations arc in point of execution 

extremely inferior. , ,. , » vj 

**I will not speak of tho complete degradatidn into which tho art hod 
sunk on the fall of the Roman Empire when the material formed tho only 
value of the ornament. Jewelry among the first ChristiaM had but the I'ude 
simplicity which at that time belonged to all tho productions of this lost art. 
The transfer of the scat of empire to Bysantium marked a new phase m 
tho history of jewelry. It became quickly grafted on tho Arab art, and by 
means of this now dement acquired quite a different style from that which 
it had derived from the artists of antiquity. Enamels, precious stones, pearls, 
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aod coftwe chaslogs, all mounted together with an exuberance of barbaric 
luxury, constitute the characteristic traits of that Byzantine whool, which, 
whilst it preserred in the general disposition of its ornamentation the square 
forms of Greek art, ssrre so well for the transition between ancient and 
modem art at the period of the Renaissance. I will not speak of what 
jewelry had become in the hands of the Gotha end of the Lombards. ^ We 
have an example in the celebrated crowns of Toledo now placed in the 
Museum at the Hdtel de Cluny. In these crowns, gold is treated as a 
village blacksmith would hardly at present treat tin or copper. In making 
this remark, however, I would by no means depreciate the incomparable 
scientific value of these rare objects.^ 

“ After the close of the tenth century the art profited by the general 
aspiration of the public mind, just delivered from fears created by gloomy 
prophecies towards a better future. We need no other proof of this than 
what is famished hy Theophilus and his school, and by the relies of that 
time which have come down to ns. By insensible advances tho art gradually 
developed itself up to the fifteenth century, when it suddenly ^anded under 
the direction of the now Italian school, at the head of which stood Kaso 
Finiguerra, Caradosao, Cellini, and many other eminent artists, who 
accomplished wondcis in it. But this renaissance was not, os regards 
jewelry, a return to clsssic forms ; on the contrary, an entirely new school 
sprang up. New experiments, new elements and new methods wore intro¬ 
duced : chasings, engravings, enameling and nielli were employed in endless 
variety; neither in design nor in workmanship was there any reminiscence 
of antiquity. 

*• The gold ornaments of Yulci, Cervetri, Cbiusi, Toscanella and of Kertch 
remained still buried in the mysterions tombs which held their ancient 
Bcssors. Had Cellini any knowledge of their existence and was he willing 
to take them as models ?* From the time of Cellini the art, instead of pro- 
gresring, lost much of its lustre, till it became entirely degraded in the bands 
of the Germans and Spaniards. I will not enter into the history of this 
decay of jewelry, losing every day its artistio character to become more 
and more in m<^em times n mere object of trade and of paltry speculation. 
Grieved at witnessing in Romo tho prevalence of this deplorable influence. 


* I have observed, in the musoumi and 
private eoUe^ons of antiqoitiee in Eng- 
land, apedmens of a aehool of goldsmitba’ 
work with which I was hitherto unac- 
quaiuted, I mean that partiooltr sobool 
called Anglo-Saxon. At drat light, the 
ebameteri^e elementa of this phsM of 
art calls forcibly to my mind the works 
of Eastern countrio^ espeetally of the 
Arabi, cot ooly with regard to the 
clecign sad manner of setting the atonce, 
but in a remarkable degree also in the 
proceu of fabrleotioD. The ttie of the 
cliievl and the graver k scarcely percep¬ 
tible, but, on the otlter band, the small 
particles aro carefully affixed to tho sur- 
face and soldered on, forming a very 
boautifol filigree work; this, together 
with a q>eci«a of moeoio c/ounaa^, with 
gamete and coloured glass, similar to tho 


jewels of the Lower Empire and the 
Lombards, gives to theee Anglo-Saxon 
omamenU a very beautiful and charac- 
teristio appearance. Indepmdent of this 
they affi^ evideoee of the great degree 
of civilisation already attained by the 
AngloSaxona^ aod show bow much they 
cootribntad to the revival of art 
* Cellini, in his Memoirs, says, that 
Pope Clement YII. shoxrcd him a gold 
Etruscan necklace of exqukita work¬ 
manship which hod just been dkeoverod 
in the ground. On examining it, Alas I" 
cried be, " it ia better not to imitate 
those Stnucans, for we should be no¬ 
thing but their humble servants. Let 
us rather strike out in a new noth, which 
will at least have the merit of origi¬ 
nality.'’ 
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my father, brothers, and myself bclieTcd that it might be a matter of some 
importance, in tho midst of the nniversal improTcment of taste, to gire a 
purer and higher direction to the art to which wo hare doTotod ourselves. 
We have been established as jewelers at Romo ever since tho year 1814. 
All the efforts of my father were, up to that period, directed to the imitation 
of tho works of French and English jewelers. Prom 1823 to 1827, how¬ 
ever, ho turned for greater assistance in his ai-t to tho technological sciences, 
and in 1826, in a Memoir read by him before tho Academy of the Lincei on 
the chemical processes in tho coloring of gold, ho indicated tho part played 
by electricity in phenomena of this nature,—a discovery which belongs 
rightly to him, and which was confirmed at that time by many scientific 
publications. At obout tbo same time, some fortunate excavations brought 
to light the treasures hidden beneath tho soil of ancient Eti-urie. Every 
one was struck with admiration at tbo beautiful ornaments discovered in 
tho cemeteries of this mysterious country, and my father was tlio first to 
form tliO design of imitating some of them. Encouraged by the praise and 
counsel of friends of tho arts, among whom I may mention, as holding tho 
first rank, the Duke Michelangelo Caetani, so well known as posscss- 
iitg tho pui-ost tasto and Iho fcoliogs of a true artist, he revived at Rome 
tho art of tho jeweler by taking as models the roost perfect examples that 
antiquity could furnish. 

Tho discovery of the celebrated tomb known as that of Re^ioi Galossi, 
at Cervetri, was an event of tho highest importonce in regard to our enter¬ 
prise. On tho Papal Govemmont expressing a wish to become possessed of 
tlio objects in gold found in this tomb, my father and 1 wero caUod upon 
(0 examine them witli the utmost care. Wo had thus an opwrtunity of 
studying the particular character of Etruscan jewelry, and, holding thereby 
in our bands tho tlircad which was to guide us through our researches, wo 
set earnestly to work. Tho subsequent discoveries of Campanari at Tosca- 
nolla, and of tho Marquis Campana at C»ro, and the excavations lately made 
at Vulci with so much intelligence by our friend Alessandro Francois, by 
Prince Torlonia and by M. NoKl dcs Vergers, have revealed new treasures 
to us and have furnish^ models of the most exquisito elegance. 

** Our first object was to detect tbo processes by which tlio ancients worked. 
Wo rcroai’ked that all their jewelry, except that intended for funeral cere¬ 
monies, instead of owing tho raised parts to ohiseling or engraving, was 
formed by separate pieces brought together and placed one upon the other. 
This it is, in my opinion, tliat gives it so peculiar nnd marked a character, 
derived rather from tho expression, os it wore, of tlio spontaneous idea and 
inspiration of tho artist, than from tlio cold and regdor execution of the 
workman. Its very imperfections and omissions, purposely made, give to 
the workmanship that artistic character altogether wanting in tho greater 
number of modem works, which, owing to a monotonous uniformity produced 
by punching and casting, have an appearance of triviality depriving them of 
all individual character—that chann which so constantly strikes us in the 
productions of tho ancients. Tho first problem then that offered itself to 
our attention was to find the means of soldering together, with the utmost 
neatness and delicacy, so many pieces of extraordinary thinness. Among 
others, those almost invisible groins, like little pearls, which ploy so impor¬ 
tant a port in tho ornamentation of antique jewelry, presented diflSculties 
nearly insurmountable. Wo made innumerable essays, employing all pos¬ 
sible agents and the most powerful dissolvents to compose proper solder. 
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We consulted the writings of Pliny, Theopbilos and Benvenoto Celhm ; we 
neglected no other sonrees of instruction with which tradition conld furnish 
ns. We studied the work of Indian jewelers and those of the Maltese and 
Genoese, but it was only in a remoto oornor of tho Marches at St. Angelo 
in Vado, a little district hidden in tho recesses of the Apennines far from 
OTery centre of ciTilisation, that we found still in use some of the processes 
employed by the Etruscans. Thera yet exisU, in fact, in this region of 
Italy, a special school of traditional jewelry, somewhat similar—not certainly 
in taste or elegance of design, but at least in method and workmanship— 
to the ancient art. The bcantiful peasant girls of those districts, when at 
their wedding feasts, wear necklaces and long earrings called naMlU, 
much resembling iu workmanship tho anUqne. We procured then frum 
St. Angelo in Vado a few workmen to whom we tonght the art of imitating 
Etruscan jewelry. luheriliog tho patience of their forefathers, and caring 
nothing for those mechonicsl contrirances by which geometrical exactness 
is attained in modem jewelry, these men succeeded bettor than all whom 
we had preriously employed in tho imitation of that freedom of style, which 
is the particular chsractcriitic of tlio art among tho ancients, In substitut¬ 
ing arseniatos for borai, as solrents, and reducing tho solder to an impal|)- 
ablo file-dust, wo obtained results of a sufficiently satisfactory nature. \\ o 
profited also by the chemical studies of my father in the coloring of gold. 
Wo dispensed, as much as possible, with tho use of the punch and of tho jet. 
Haring come to tho conclusion that certain works of tho ancients, very 
delicately executed, must have been done by women, we confided to intelli- 
gont work-women that which required tho most delicacy. The result was 
axoellent, especially in the placing and soldering of that little granulaUou 
which is oarried over the face of most Etruscan jewelry. Nevertheless, wc 
are convinced that the ancients bad some special chemical process for fixing 
theso strings of small grains, of which wo are igneraut; for,_ in spito of all 
our efforts, we have Iwen unable to reproduce some exquisitely fine work¬ 
manship, and despair of being able to do so, unless aided by some new 
scientific discoveries. We do not, however, intend to discontinue our 
labors, and it is tberefure with coofidcnco that I address myself to you. 
If yonr studies of antiquity in all iU branches have brought to your notice 
any passages in the classic authors which may put us on tho track of dis¬ 
covering the secret of which we are in search, be so good, in tho interest of 
art, to point them out to ui, and be assured that we sholl feel grateful for 
your assistance. This appeal terminates the account 1 wished to lay 
before you of the revival of tho art of jewelry attempted at Romo by my 
father, myself and brothers, under tbo intelligent direction of the Duko 
Caotani. Wo considered it conducive to the attainment of our object to 
call aiehecology to our aid, and wo have thought also that a comparison of 
tho styles of different epochs was necessary to exhibit the perfection of 
antique art We have, thcrefoVo, by imitatiug tho characteristic types of 
each school, followed the several phases of jewelry from its glorious Grecian 
epoch to tbo fifteenth century. 1 shall do myself the honor of submitting 
some of these to your inspection, that you may be able to judge of tbo 
results of our studies of the art under its ancient forms, which have been, 
and will still continue to be, our models." 

After a cordial vote of thanks to tho Signor Castellani for this able dis¬ 
sertation on an Art which his accomplislied taste and practical skill bad 
done so much to revive, ns shewn by the beautiful works which he had 
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kindlj submitted to their iuspectioui the following obserrations by the , 
Astrtnomer Royal were then read, relating to Casar’s remarkable inarch 
across the « CtUnna mens.” This bteresting passage in the history of 
Cmsar’s campaigns will, doubtless, Dr. Airy remarked, be elucidated in the 
work now in preparation under the auspices of the Emperor of the French. 
Two years ago, when in the Virarais, Dr. Airy made himself acquainted 
with the physical geography of the district, and, with Csesar in hand, com¬ 
part the account with the localities ; the result had been a clear concep¬ 
tion of the route taken in the memorable winter passage of the Covenuos, 
which he thus eiplained :— 

“ Within a few years, a new road has been made from Aubenas up the 
valley of Montpezat and by the Ool du Pal, passing near the extino%volcano 
of Le Pal to Usclades and the upper valleys of the Loire, and to Le Puy. 
It appears prohsblo that Cesar’s remarkable march described in his Ccu- 
niontaricB, Book vii., was mode by the lino of this road. The oircom- 
stances of the march wore the following:—In the depth of winter, whon 
CtBsar’s southern army was cantoned in the Province and Narbonoese Gaul, 
tho Arvemi or Auvergnats thinking themselves suflBciently defended ou 
that side by the Cevennes (then covored with six feet of snow) began to 
agitate schemes hostile to the Romans. Cesar collected a large part of 
his forces in the country of tho llolvii (recognised by the critics of the last 
centuries as tho Bos Vivarez), cleared the snow from the rood over the 
Cevennes, and entered into the country of tho Arvemi. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that the first point which Gmsar would endeavour to gain would 
bo tho rich aud populous basin of Le Puy. Now, putting out of question a 
march to tho west of the great chain of mountains called La Margerido, 
(which is inconsistent with Cmsar’s account), tlio only ways by which ho 
could have access to the district of Le Puy would be the following; ho 
might, by a circuitous mountain road to the south-west, gain the reraark- 
ablo gap at Villcfort, but he would then have to pass over mountains of 

t reat height, by a road probably the highest in France, and would finally 
escend on Langogne on the Allicr; or he might take difficult roads by 
Jsugeoc or by Thuoyta, which would load to Langogne or Pradelles on the 

« But, if ho took the road of the Col du Pal, he would fall at onco on the 
streams of the Loire. This road is recognised by the inhabitants os the 
most direct. An intelligent driver inform^ me that ho had conveyed tho 
Pi-Ofet and other persons of note by this road, from Aubenas to Lc Puy. 
As no relays of horses could bo had, the journey occupied two days; and, 
ns there nro no sufficient inns, they partly availed themselves of the hospito- 
litios of tho Maire and Cure of Montj^t. The Col du Pol is perhaps a 
litUo higher than what Professor J. D. Forbes calls tho ** Water-Di-amago 
of the Orator of Pal,” whoso height above tho Mediterranean ho found to 
bo 3893 EnglUU feet The height, 4537 feet, appears to belong to a 
higber part of tho ridge of the Col.” _ » « i • 

Mr. Albert Wat communicated sonio particulars relating to tho^ Gothic 
crowns found at Guarrazar, and to further discoveries there, which hod 
been mado known to him thjDUgU the courtesy of one of the foreign cor¬ 
responding members of the Institute, M. du Sommerard, Administrateur 
of the Hotel do Cluny at Paris, and also through Mr. Dccimus Burton, who 
had kindly obtained from Madrid a detailed account of the heasure-trovo at 
Guarrazar. Mr. Way’s report of the precious deposit disintorred oarly in 
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. 1859 was oommonicated in that year (Arch. Joomal, vol. x^. p. 253). 
Sereral interestmg relics hare been subsequently added to the collection at 
the H6tel de Cluny, and they are noticed in the recent extended edition of 
Catalogue of the Uuseum by M. da Sommerard: some portions, which 
were defident in the crowns there proseired, hare been recorered, K. du 
Sommerard stated to Mr. Way that, shortly before the discovery of the 
crowns now at the H6tel de Clony, not less than fourteen others had been 
found at the same spot at Guarrazar. Thor had been taken to the mint 
at Madrid, as be hod ascertained, and bad been melted. These, as he 
believed, were of the same ^pe as three already described, of open work, 
composed of natrow hoops, with upright bars at intervals and jewels at 
• tlie points of iatersoction. The precise circumstances under which so 
precious a treasure had been detect^ hare been inrolred in mystery, and 
It is difficult to reconcile the conflicting statements. Acceding to an 
account published with woodcut illustrations by Don Juan de Dios de la 
.Rada y Delgado, in successive numbers of the Mono Vnhertalfov Juno 
last, which Mr. Decimus Burton had kindly obtained from Madrid, tho 
discovery thus occurred. About two leagues from Toledo, and a quarter of 
a league from the town of Quadaniur, there is a small plain near tho high 
road, known by tho name of Guarrazar, in which a copious spring con¬ 
tinually poors forth its waters; it might be supposed that those by whom 
the important deposit was concealed in tronblous times bad mode choice of 
tho place, being thus permanently and unmistakably marked, so that tho 
precise spot might readily be ascertained at any subsequent time. On ox- 
amining the ground, it is evident that the surface has undergone considerablo 
changes time to time by the action of waters flowing down from tho 
neighbouring hills, so that at length the receptacles where the treasure lay 
had been nearly exposed to view. On August 25, 1858, two mouths after 
tho visit of the Queen of Spaiu to Toledo, to inaugurate the Railroad tlmu 
completed, a violent tempest occurred ; the torrents of ndu brought dowu 
a great rush of waters upon tho plain of Guarrazar. It chanced that on 
that day, when tho storm had scarcely subsided, the wife of a peasant of 
the neighbouring village came to the fountain, and perceiving something of 
unusual appearance In the wet sand, she struck tho object, and her cupidity 
was arous^ by a scuod as if there were some cavity beneath, which 
rocalled an ancient tradition of concealed treasures, a tale weU-kniiwn to all 
inhabitants of the environs of Toledo. Her anticipations were roalisod; 
in tho cavity to which iho quickly penetrated lay, with other objects, jewels, 
fragments of gold, and a luod of vase, which she supposed to bo of iron; 
it proved to be of silver. The woman eagerly gathered up the board, and 
hastcQod to And her hnsband, more completely to learch out the spot. 
On tho evening of that tompestnons day they had possessed themsolvcs of 
fragments, of which afterwards tho crowns, now enriching the museum at 
Paris, woro reconstructed, and also of scroral crosses sui^ for suspension 
to crowns, golden girdles, with other crosses which might have served for 
processional ceremonies. All these, according to tho report of pontons who 
saw them, were found by theso peasants; great part woro sold piecemeal 
to tho goldsmiths of Toledo and melted down; the crowns, with a few 
other precious objects, were carried to Paris and secured, as before related, 
by tho Imperial Goverumeut. Tho gems found in such abandonee served 
to adorn many an ornament now woru by the fair Toledan damsels. By 
chance, however, it was not solely by these peasants that discoveries wore 
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■made. Another TiUogcr, irhoBe curiosity had possibly been aroused by 
seeing the lights used by these treasure-seekers, went to make search in 
his turn; he brought to light another deposit, eonal to the fi«t, two days 
after the previous discovery. On August 27 that costly prize camo into 
his possession, which he has recently come forward to present to his Queen 
and country. Fearful of observation, he hastily placed the treasure m 
earthoQ jars and time to time carried into Toledo some figment of 
gold, torn from those inestimable relics of the Visigoth dominion. For¬ 
tunately, bis uncle, a schoolmaster in the village of Quadamur, being 
aware of the circumstance, adrised him to present the treasare to the 
Queen; he hesitated for a time, afraid that, if the discovery becjme known, 
he might get into trenble for having concealed it. At this time the 
Minister of Public Instruction, accompanied by two learned Academicjans 
and an Orientalist of note, camo to Guadamur and visited the plain of 
Ouarrazar for the purpose of making excavations in search of lurtter 
antiquities. These produced only a few precious stones and some detached 
fragments of the crowns. Such was the position of the affair at the com¬ 
mencement of 1861. On the morning of May 18, the Court having 
moved to the summer-paloco of Aranjuez, a peasant in the Toledo costume 
presented himself, accompanied by a person of superior position; these 
were the schoolmaster and bis fortunate nephew, who came to lay a part 
of the royal relics at the foet of their sovereign, namely, a voUve crown 
inscribed as the offering of Abbot Theodosius, and a pendant cross with 
this inscription— + w hominb run: h komlhe aci offbrbt ldcbtius. i. 
The concluding leUer has been supposed to have been p or *, tor pr^biter 
or epitcoput. The remainder of the prize they kept back. _ The Queen, 
who had seen with regret the iosignis of tho ancient domiiiant race m 
Spain conveyed away to o foreign land, was higlily pleased to become 
possessed of some portion of tho treasure ; and, having sagaciously 
imagined that the finders might have withheld other precious relics, she 
despatched the active Secretary de la Intendencui, Don Antomo Flores, 
to Quadamur on a commission of inquiry; the result was the recovery of 
tho reserved treasures, which through his skilful negotiation were speedily 
brought and given up to the Queen on May 24. Tbe peasant woa soon 
i-ewarded by the royal bounty; within a few days Sefior Flores return^ to 
Guadamur 4arged with Uio execution of tho Queen s munificent mtentions, 
the fortunate p^ant received not only the fuU intrinsic value of Uio objects 
presentod, but also an ample pension sufficient to ensure a provision for 
Limself and bis family. Tho Se&or, whilst dischwging this mission, pro- 
filed by the occasion to ascertain the precise particulars of the di9COJtrj- 
He learned with regret that amongst many object melted down by the 
goldsmiths of Toledo were vessels supposed to U for sacred uses, one of 
Uiem in form of a dove, encrusted with precious stones, and possibly 
destined for suspension over an altw, such m 

which several fine enameled examples exist in Franco. The Queen forth¬ 
with called upon persons learned in ancient art to examine^ and arnnge 
the remarkable relics which had thus come into her ; amongst 

tho first who studied them were the Academici^s, Don Pedro Ma^zo, 
and Don Josd Amador de los Rios; the latter has recenUy pubhshed m 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of St. Fernando an elaborate Essay on 
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the Visigotli Cmwds aticl ornameots found at Guarrazar.* The objects 
may be thus briefly described, 1. A sumptuous crovn with elaborate chains 
dependant from a crystal knop; also a rich foliated cross, of which portion 
omy has been presorred, and jeweled letters, intended for suspension 
around the lower rim of the crown, like a fringe. These lett^, which 
were detached, hare been arranged by the learned Academicians, and 
compose an iosoription, supposed to hare been,-— -f- sviKTHruAKVs itnx 
OFTEasT. In the general fashion and nrranjj^meot of the accessories, this 
sumptuous crown resembles that of Reccesrinthus, with its pendant fringe 
of letters, at the Hdtel de Cltmj. Suintila was chosen king of the Viai- 
gotha in 621 ; ho died at Toledo in 635 ; ho was distinguish^ in warfare, 
and was tbc first of the Gothic kings who extended his dominion orcr the 
wbolo of Spain. 2. The crown, idreadj noticed, with tiiis inscription cn- 

grarod around the hoop - h opfsoet vrKTSCTLTM sco siefsko toeodosius 

iSBA. 3. The cross, before mentioned, engraved with the name of 
Lucelius. 4. ForGon of another crown. 5. An inta^io on a tranalucent 
green gem, the subject being the Annunciation. This stone, rude in 
execution, is of iuterest as a Christian gem; the material, which has not 
been ascertained with certainty, may bo emerald. This has been questioned 
by Spanish arcbnologists, owing to the notion generally entertained, that 
the true emorald was unknown in Europe until the discovery of Peru, 
whence the market is supplied. Mr. King, in liis work on Ancient Gems, 
p. 27, has entered into this subject; he states that tho Romans derived 
the emerald from Egypt and Cyprus; he describes several true emeralds of 
undoubted antiquity. 7. Portion of another crown ; lastly, gems, pastes, 
M»d pendant ornaments, detached, and which have not been connected 
with any of the prooious relics previously described. A full account of 
these very interesting vestiges of the Visigoth dominion io Spain will be 
found in Uio Memoirs of tho Madrid Academy, above cited; we believe 
that a detailed relation of (he discovery has also boon communioated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, which will doubtless bo given io tbair Transactions. 
Mr. Way exhibited a photograph on a large scale, obtained from Madrid 
through the kindness of Mr Dccimus Burton, displaying the crown of 
Suin^, with all its ap^dages; and he proauced tho beautifully 
illustrated work by M. de Losteyrie, in which the portion of the Ttiwr 
d« OvarroMor, now at Paris, has boon described with the critical discem- 
meut to be expected h'om so accomplished a writer on Medieval Art.* 

Mr. E. W. Gonwnr commnnicat^ Notes on some of the churches in tho 


* El Arts IAtiiio*Bizanlino on Es- 
psfia 7 1m Coronas VisigodM ds Qoar- 
rtcor; Eoujo Hutora»*Crttieo por 
D. Josd Amador de loe Rios; Madrid, 
1801, 4to.; with six pistes, repreeeatiog 
the foldoB oraameoU; monies dis- 
playiug desigfns ooalo^us to those on the 
crowns, & 0 .; also sculptured frsgmeats 
of the Temple of Quairossr; Arohiteo* 
tural details of the baxiUca m Asturias 
and the gold crosses then prmtrTod, 

* Deseriptios du Trdtor de Ousrraxar, 
Ac., par FerdL do 1/isteyrie; Paris, 1800, 
4to., with four carefully executed o^mo* 
litbogrspha The Visigoth crowns and 


relioa, purchased by the Imperial gorern- 
meat for ISO.OOO francs, have been 
notioed in the Bvliain de la Soe. Imp. 
dee Antiqn. de France, 2 Feb. 1859; by 
M. du Sommerard in the ifonde lUtuirf, 
19 Feb. 1859; by M. de Lavoix, in the 
IlluMlnlion, of the aamo month, and in 
the Oatau dtt Beaux ArU, 1 March. 
With the exception of tho account giveu 
iu this Journal, toL xtL^ 253, and the 
brief mention in Mr. ^g’s Andent 
Gems, p. 808, we are not a^m• that these 
remarkable diseoreriea have been noticed 
in this coontry. 
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Deaneries of Kerrier and KenxrUk^ Cora^&U (printed in this volume, 
pp. 231, 323). 

A valuable present ttss received from Monsieur Edouard Fould, being a 
copy of the '‘Description dcs Antiquitds ct objeta d*Art compoeaut lo 
Cabinet de M. Lonis Fould,” (privatelj printed). TliU bcantiful momoriol 
of the collections formed bj tho late M. Fonld is tho production of M. A. 
Chabouillct, Conservateur of the Medals and Antiquities in tho Imperial 
Library, and a foreign Corresponding Member of tlie Institute. Lord 
Talbot moved special thanks to tho donor of this costly volume, reploto 
trilb subjects of interest In illustration of classical ond medieval anliquidcs. 


anh CNariA of 'Rrt (Trbtbilslf* 

By Major IIastihgs, B.A.—A small collection of Buddhist sculptures in 
stone, a brouso statuette of Bacchus, fragments of terra-cotta of fine classical 
character in thoir design, trith a collection of miscoUaneous coins, being 
objects recently obtain(^ at Pesbatrur in Afghanistan. In tho sculptures, 
and especially in the bronze statuette, a marked influence, as supposod, of 
Greek art is to bo traced; a few other similar evidences exist in this 
country, especially a sculptured figure of Bacchus, obtained iu India by 
Major Hogg, and other relics, in which Greek inflacnce may bo discerned, 
have been founa in the Quzareh, a mountainous region of Afghanistan. 
Notices of discoveries at Pcshawiir may be found iu tho Journal of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Tho tradition of Greek art, which may bo 
traced in these intoreatiog relics, has sometimes been attributed to the 
influence of the invasion of the northern districts of India by Alexander 
the Great, b.o. 327.* According to tho opinion, however, of those who 
havo devoted attention to Oriental AnUquitios, this infiuonce of Greek 
Art may hare originated from Bactriana, about the middle of tl\e third 
century d.o. Amongst the coins collected by Major Hastiega in the 
Puniaub and other localities, one of considerable interest has been pmntcd 
out by the skilful numismatist Mr. Thomas, namely a coin of Mahmdd of 
Ohuzni, struck in one of tho cities of conquered India which ho desinated 
by his own name *'Mohmfidporo.” The site of this town Mr. Thomas 
beeves to have been near the modem Lahore, as there is a record of a 
place of nearly similar name which formed the old capital of the proviuco. 
Although now not of extreme rarity, this coiu is remarkable os being tUo 
first instance of tbe combinatiou of Kufie, the official alphabet of the 
Arabic tongue, with tho local Sanskrit ou tho reverse. It moreover prO' 
seats a quaint Sanskritized equivalent of the Arabic formula ** There is no 
God,” dec. This class of money is fully described, Joum. Roy. Asiat. 
Soc. vo). xviit. p. 187 ; Trans, p. 158. Tho specimen sent by Major 
Hastings is also of value as correcting a doubtful reading of tho name of 
the city, which previously seemed to be Mohmddsir, but is now clearly 
shown to have been MabmCidpore. 

By Signor Castsllaki, of Rome.—A valuable collection of examples of 
jewdry, illustrative of the cliarooteristics of the goldsmith’s art as prac* 
tised by the ancients in Etruria, Greece, and Italy. It included a 
number of exquisite antique relics, with some camei, Etruscan scarsbmi, 

* The Campaign of Alexandor in kS- by Vr. E. LawM Loog in th« CloMlca 
gbauiston forms tUs subject of a memoir bluMuxu, No. ziz., April, 1843. 
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and presented tv beantifol exeeoplific&tion of the results of the recent 
rcTiral of ancient processes of art in jerrelij, as detailed bj Signor CaS' 
tellani in bis discourse already giren. See page 363» ante. 

By the Ret. S. W. Kiso .—K fictile urn of light grey colored ware, 
found at Hcdenham, Norfollc, near the remains of a kiln for firing pottery^ 
supposed to bo of the Roman period. The urn, which is somewhat imper¬ 
fect and had possibly been thrown aside on that aecoont, is undonbtedly of 
Roman fabrication. It will be figured and the discovery described in the- 
Rm^olk Archeological Transactions. 

By Mr. Sotblet, M.P.—Fragments of pottery and horns of the red 
deer, fonnd in 1858, in grarel in opening a stone-pit at Annseot Field, near 
Halford Bridge, Warwickshire, to obtain material for the new buildings at 
Lower Ealington House. The pottery, which lay very near tho boms, 
was of coarse, imperfectly burnt ware, without ornament, probably not 
worked on a lathe, and post-Roman, but with more of the characteristics 
of Anglo-Saxon manufacture. 

By Mrs. Walkbb, of Hamilton, Canada, through Mr. Winter Jones.— 
Fra^ents of pottery found on a form near the Great Rirer, Canada, 
under the roots of a pino-troe, the girth of which measured nine feet. 
The tree was supposed to be about 200 years old, and the pottery lay ixr 
such a poution that it must have been deposited previously to the growth 
of the tree. The ware is variously colored, some portions are of a pitchy, 
gritty paste, and remarkable as having markings resembling those 
on Anglo-Saxon and other early pottery in Europe.—Also a sea shell, a 
twthratvla, and a bone pin or needle fonnd with these fictile relics. 

By Mrs. T. L. Babwice Baebb. —An ancient ivory comb, preserved at 
l^tfdvrtck Court, Gloucestershire; its origin is not known. It is curiouriy 
Bcolpturcd with sacred subjects, bemg probably a pecten j>orUiJical4. It 
has been supposed that this remarkable specimen may be of English 
workmanship; date, early in the twelfth century. Tho subjects are, The 
Katirity, (ho Angc) appearing to the Shepherds, the Adoration of the 
Magi, tbo Flight into Egypt, the Slaughter of the Innocents, the Lost 
Sopper, the Betrayalf Crncifixion, and Entombment of Our Lord. This 
comb is formed with a row of teoth on each of its edges; it is unusually 
massive in its fssbion, and the sculptures are in considerable relief; the 
dimensions are 4^ in. by SA in. Tbo details of symbolism and costnme 
are very curions; the armed figures are represented vrith pointed helmets 
having nasals, long hauberks worn, as at that early period, without suo 
coats, and long kite-shaped shields. Amongst appliances anciently 
required at solemn mass, more especially when song by a bishop, a comb, 
as we are informed by the Very Rev. Canon Rock, was always provided, 
and be has described several remarkable specimens, tlie oariiest being the 
pMtm S. Lupi preserved at Sens Cathedral, a relic attributed to the 
sixth centiuy. Church of Our Fothers, to!, i. p. 122. See also Mr. 
Rainc’s account of the suppoeed Tomb of St. Cuthbert at Dorham, p. 197, 
where an ivory comb found with the remains is described. 

By tbo Rev. A. Cazbxovs.—A sculptured alabaster tablet of very 
beautiful design; it was obtained recently at the Havannah, and had 
been brought, as stated, from Lima, where it may hare formed part of 
some church-decorations. It represents a female saint veiled and kneeling 
in a kind of open cell, with books, appliances for writing, Ac.; Our Lor^ 
apparently in youthful age, comes towards her holding a cross; ho is 
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accompaoied by tbo Blossed Virgin 2fary, irko koMa Tortk a chaplet of 
roses. The learned author of that useful manual—tho " Emblems of 
Saints,” the Very Eer. Br. Husenbeth, informs us that this sculpture has 
doubtless reference to some incident in the life of St. £ose of Lima ; it is 
related that she dwelt in a lonely cell in a ^rdon planted only with bitter 
herbs ; that she wore a chaplet in vrhi^ needles were inserted as a 
means of mortification or penance ; and that Our Lord appearing to her 
in a vision, spoke figmativelv of her soul as his spouse, Soe Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, under Aug. 30. 

By Mr. Edward RiCBABDSOK.-»Fae-simiIc8, or “rubbings,” of engraved 
sepulchral slabs in a cbapel on the north side of Tettenhali Church, 
Staffordshii'e, which commemorate Richard Wrottealey, (in armour,) and 
Dorothy, his wife, daughter of Edmund Sutton, son of John, Lord 
Dudley. She died in 1517. The slabs arc of alabaster, the incised lines 
are filled in with some bard rcsinons composition ; tho figures are under 
canopies, and beneath are diminutive representations of sixteen children ; 
escutcheons arc introduced of tho arms of Wrottesley impaling thoso of 
Dudley. Richard Wrottesley, son of Sir Walter Wrottealey of Perton, 
treasurer of Calais, was so much in faror at the court, that ho had per* 
mission from Henry VII. io 1491 to wear his bonnet in tho king’s 
presence. Ile^dircctod the sum of 26s. 8d. to ho expended on this his 
sepulchral portraiUiro and memorial, which Mr. Richardson has recently 
undertaken to renovate. Tho slab is described in Shaw's Staffordshire, 
vol. ii. p. 196, where the quaint rhyming epitaph maybe seen ; the licence 
above mentioned, to have his head covered in ^ places and at all seasons, 
is there also given, p. 264. 

By the Rev. H. T. Ellacouse, F.S.A.—Several documents, selected 
from the collection in bis possession, relating to property in the city of 
Bristol, and presenting somo interesting specimens of seals. Wo are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. S. Wolford for the following abstracts 
of these deeds:— 

1. Lease, dated on the feast of St. John the Baptist, 1286, by 
Thomas de Lyons to Thomas de Westone and Royshi lus wife, of two i^ops 
{telda*) in Wyuebeatreet, Bristol, for the term of ^irty years, at tho rent of 
a rose at the feast of St. John tho Baptist yearly. Witnessed by “Ricardo 
de Manegodcsfeldc tunc Majore Bris^l', Willelmo de la Marino una cum 
predicto Thomas de Westone tunc balliro Bristol!',” and others therein 
named. Tho seal of Thomas do Lyons is appended ; ii is circular, of dork 
wax, diam. 4 inch; device a confiict between a lion and a wyvem; legend 
• S' TIIOMJ? : DE : LIIIOVNS. 

2. Grant, undated, by Thomas de Lyons to Thomas do Wostone, of a 
cellar “ cum tota parte mea introitus ot cxitus per medium porte,” situate 
behind his messuage in Wynchestreet; to hold to theaaid Thomas Westone 
his heirs and assigns, rendering yearly the rent of one silver penny at 
Christmas. Witnessed by Richard de Manogodesfclde Major of Bristol, 
William de la Marino then bailiff with tho aforesaid Thomas do Westone, 
and others therein named. Tho above described seal of Thomas do Lyons 
la appended. 

3. Grant, undated, by Thomas de Lyons to Thomas de Westone, of a 
house “ cum Cocko et terra que est do retro eandem domum, que quidem 
domus vocatur pislrina,” situate in Bristol super vetcrem inurum’' 
behind the messuage which was the property of Nicholas do Lyons, father 
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of the said Thomas de Ljons, ia Wjmchestreet, to^thor Trith right of 
entry through a oertain door of nlueh each was to bare a key ; to hold to 
Thomas de Westooe and kU heirs, renderiog yearly a holf-penoy. Wit¬ 
nessed by Erorard le Fraoeeys Mayor of Bristol, William de Marina and 
John Clerk biuUffs of that toirn, Richard de Manegodeafeld, and others 
herein named. The seal of Thomas de Lyons is appended. 

4. Grant, undated, by Thomas do Westooe to his son John, of a 
messuage m Bristol, in Wynchestreet “fere ex opposite pillori,*’on the 
north side of the street, and adjoining the land which was Thomas de 
Lyons’; to bold to the said John his heirs and nssigos, rendering annually 
to the said Thomas and his heirs a rose at the Katinty of John tho 
Baptist, and to the said Thomas de Lyons and his heirs a sllror penny 
at Christmas, and to the king *'de Langabulo" fonrpence half-penny, and 
to Sir Adam de Suttoue, knight, and Ills heirs a half-penny of silver. 
Witnessed by Everard le Eraoceys Mayor of Bristol, William de Marina 
and John Clerk bailiffs, Thomas de St. Alban, and others therein named. 
A small seal of dark wax is appended, circular, diameter about five-eighths 
of an inch; device within a circle a cross between four flcurs-dc-lys; 

legend imperfect * S* THOME.Everard le Franceys was 

mayor in 1331, 1336, and 1339. 

5. Lease, (counterparO> dated at Bristol on the feast of St. Leonard 
the Abbot IS Edw. II. (1324), by John de Westone, son and heir of 
Thomas de Westone, formerly bargees of Bristol, to Richard da Bourtouo 
and Agnes his wife, (hurpsns' BrutolV), of a cellar in the town of Bristol, 
ia Wynchestreet; to hold to them for their lives and the life of the longer 
liver, at an annual rent of two shillings in vlrer. Witnessed by ** Raduifo 
T(Atle tono msjore BristoU’, Johanne de Bomeneye et Waltero Frentiz 
tunc balltfis gosdem vUle," and others therein named. Two seals were 
appended; the first of dark wax, imperfect, circular, diam. about five- 
eigbttis of an inch ; device an escutcheon charged with the letter R. cn- 
MCTcd with a fleur-de-Iys; legend—• S’ RICARDI: DE : . . . . ERE. 
The second seal is lost. 

6. Indenture in English, dated 16th Feb. 7 Hen. VIIX. (1516), between 
Henry Weston of Oldlande, eo. Qlouc. geuUeman, and John WUlyams of 
Bristol, brewer, comprising covenants for the assurance, by the said Uenry to 
the- said John, his heirs and assigns, of the reversion of a messuage in 
Wyncheetreet, after the decease of the said John. lu the right hand lower 
corner of the parchment is the name—L. Collys—followed by a mark and 
noUtriits pubUcus abbreviated: beneath which is subscribed —me 
Benricum Westone, A seal of red wax is appended, oval, three-quarters 
of an inch in length; device an escutcheon with a mullet between three 
fleor-do-lys (the arms of Weston). 

7. Exemplification of Recovery under the seal of the Court of Common 
Pleas, dated 20th May 9 Ucn, VIZI. (1517), in which John Williams was 
demandant and Henry Westone tenant, of a messuage in Bristol. An im¬ 
pression of the sealywo Iretibus coram justiciariis, in dork wax oud in fiuo 
condition, is appended. 

8. Release, dated 12th May 10 Hen. VIII. (1518), by Henry Weston 
of Oldlande to John Willyams and his heirs, of a messuage in IVjncliestrcct, 
Bristol, which the said John bod recovered in tho Court of Common Picas 
at Westminster in Easter Term 9 Hen. VIIL against the said Henry. 
The signature* of L. Collys and Henry Weston are under the fold at the 
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right hand corner &s in the indentaro of IGih Fob. 7 Hen. 7111, above 
described, and an impression of the some seal is appended. 

9. Indontui’O dated at Bristol on the oro of All Saints, 2 Hen. V., 
whereby Cristina Fromc, late wifo of William Frome, and Thomas Frome, 
her son and heir, gi-autod and confirmed to John Cokkes, senior, son of 
James Cokkes, burgess of tbo town of Bristol, a tenement in Wyncho* 
street; it appears by the boundaries that it was situate near the old wall of 
the town; to hold to John Cokkes in taU, with remainder to his several sons 
successively in tail, remainder to a daughter and kinswoman successively in 
tail, with remainder to the Knyor and Commonalty of the town of Bristol in 
fee simple. In testimony whereof the seals of the grantors were appended. 

Etqaiasigillanostra quampluribns sunt incognita, sigillum officii Majoratus 
ville Bristoir cuilibot parti hujus carte nostre tripartite speoialiter et personsr 
liter apponi procuravimus.*’ Witnessed by ** Johanne Broys tunc Majors 
ville Bristoir, Jobanne Nutone tune Vicecomite masdeoi ville, JohanneBraper 
et JobannoMihono tunc BalHvis ejusdem ville, Johanne Stephenos s^iore,” 
and several others who arc named. The usage of appending a seal, by 
wav of corroboration, has been noticed provioumy, fsee p. 360, ante). 

10. Boc. 20, 1 Edvr. VI. (1547). Relcaso by Henry Brayne of London, 
Esq., to William Appowdl of Bristol, merchant, of all the right of the said 
Hemy to a messunffc in the Com Street, in the parish of All Saints, 
Bristol, which he had of tho feoffment of the releasor, whose seal (probably) 
is appended. It is of red war, in form of an escutcheon ; tho arms being 
on a chevron between (wo stags’ heads cabossbed in chief and a fox in 
base three mnllets pierced. 

11. Aug. 26, 2 Eliz. (1560). Reloase by Michael Sowdeley of Bristol, 
apothecary, to Henry Slye of Bristol, soapmaker, and Jane his wifo, of all 
tho said Michael's right in a messuage in Bristol upon the Bridge. Appended 
is an hexagonal seal on red wax ; device, on an escutcheon, a merchant’s 
mark of the type representing a heart with a figure of 4 issoiug from it; 
inclosed in the heart are the letters b— s. 

It may deserve notice that according to the historian of Bristol, Barrett, 
besides the Mayor two Pi'opositors were elected yearly, who after 1267 
were colled Seneschals, after 1313 the Seneschals were left out and Bailifis 
chosen, and after 1371 there were SberifEs in addition to tlm Mayor and 
two Bailiffs. In these documents Bailiffs occur at an earlier date. Some 
discrepancies are also to be noticed, in comparing the names of the Mayors 
and witnesses with tho lists given by Barrett and Soyer. 

By Mr. J. Stephens. —A pair of sitver-giU beakers, forming, when ad> 
justed together, a piece of plate iu form of a tun, seven inches in height. 
Fnrehased at Christiania. At one end are engraved the letters and date— 
VGGPHZSP—A* 1612,—on tho other—VGGSGZHDZSP—A* 1612. 
These letters may be tlio initials of words forming a sentence, or of per¬ 
sonal names. The plate-marks are N. and NI. the latter on an escutcheon. 

By Lord Talbot de Malahibb. —Two miniature portraits painted in 
enamel, one of them being of tlic Buke of Tyrconnol, by Potitot; the other 
of Charles, Buke of Shrewsbury, K.G., (1694—1718), ho is represented in 
armour, with a blue riband ; on the reverse of the plate, covered with 
colorless paste, is inscribed,— Lcs frires Iluaut fee. 

By Mr. II. Catt. —A bronro bust of Charles I., about two-tbirds of Hfe- 
aizc, in a broad-brimmed hat and falling laced collar, a pearl car-ring in tho 
left ear. It has been stated tliat the pearl thus worn by tho king is in pos- 
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« 088 ion of tiio Dulte of Portland ; sucli a pendant ornament may be noticed 
in the equestrian portrait of Charles I. at Warwick Castle. _ 

Bt Sir BcH/AinK Bromb, Bart.—A small portrait of Fox, executed in 
176©; it is sketched with great spirit on linen apparently without priming, 
and slightly coloured in oils. On the rcTorse the following particulars are 
written, partly in the handwriting of General Fox, by whom this remark¬ 
able portrait was presented to Sir B. Brodto :—“Charles James Fox 
making his first speech in the House of Commons. This sketch of Hr. Fox 
was done by the late Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth in the county Durham 
^father of the present Robert Surtees of Mainsforth), after ho hod heard 
him for the first time in the House of Commons. Mr. Surtees on ^ing 
homo made the sketch from memory. N.B. Ho studied pninting at lUme 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds.—This sketch was in my dear father’s dressing- 
room for many jeaia, and came to me at hU decease in 1840 with every¬ 
thing tiiat was in that room at Holland House. I give it to his aod my old 
friend Sir B. Brodie, 0 December, 1847. (Si^ed) Charles R. Fox.” This 
interesting memorial of the great statesman is thus described by the late 
Lord Holland, (Memorials of Fox, by the Earl Russell, rol. 1, p. 51,)—“ I 
have in my possession a singular proof of the figure and expression Mr. Fox 
made on bis first appearance as an orator. A young artist, and 1 believe 
a reporter of debates, a Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth in the county of Dur¬ 
ham, happened to be in Urn gallery when ho first ^oke. At that period 
no stranger was allowed to take notes or take any paper or note-book into 
the gallery for (hat purpose. But this gentleman, struck with the appear¬ 
ance of the youthful orator, toro off part of his shirt and sketched on it with a 
|>endl or burnt stick a likeness of him which he afterwards tried to finish 
at his lod^gs, and which, owing to the kindness of Mr. Fletcher, is still 
preserved m my possession at Holland House, retaining many traits of re¬ 
semblance to the dark, intelligent, and animated features of Mr. Fox.— 
V. H.” Although there is reason to boliove that Mr. Snrtoes never acted 
as a reporter, os supposed by Lord Hollaod, lie certainly possessed much 
talent in the arts of design and engraving; this is shown by some spirited 
pictarcs and sketches at Mainsforth, and by the vignettes which illustrate 
the History of the county of Durhom by his son. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1861, 
Held at rxTBRBOROuon, July 23 to July 30. 

Tux opening Meeting was held in tho Com Exchange. In the ahsenco 
of Lord Talbot do Molahide, who was unexpectedly detained on his 
journey from Norfolk through some unforeseen changes in railway arrange- 
ments, the chair was taken by Ooiathts Morqak, Esq., M.P., Vice- 
President, who, after e-ypressing regret at the unexpected disappointment, 
tho cause of his occupying tcmporarilv the place of their noblo President, 
congratxilated the Society on tho selection of so interesting a locality for 
tlieir Annual Meeting. Ho hoped that the visit of the Institute might 
prove the means of exciting in the minds of residents in that district 
nn interest in tho archeological objects by which they wore surrounded. 
It might generally be observed that persons in the enjoyment of every 
comfort did not apprecrato their condition so well as those who had not 
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such privilop^es; objects well worth/ of ottentioa are too frequently not 
valued ^0 highly by those who live near them as by visitors from a dis> 
tance. It was a cause of much satisfaction to him that the Institute bad* 
received an invitation to a county so replete with objects attractive to the- 
antiqurv and the historian, os that in which they were now assembled ; 
and he hoped that an intelli^nt interest in the pursuits of the society 
would be aroused in the minds of many who might have hitherto been 
indifferent to them. 

The Her. Canon Aaoles regreted that it had fallen to him to be tho 
first to welcome the InsUtute to the city of Peterborough and to the county 
of Northampton. From age and infinities the Lord Bishop was unable 
to attend, and Canon Argles lamented that the vonerable Prelate could not 
be present to give that welcome which he cordially desired to convey to the 
gootlomen who honored their oneiont city with a visit. The same regret be 
had ^to express on behalf of their exc^ent Dean, who, although present, 
was unable, from domestic affliction, to address the meeting. On his own 
part he felt that the Chapter and clergy of Peterborough womd be unworthy 
of their noble cathedral, if they did not express in on emphatic manner tho 
warmth of feeling with which they regarded the visit of the Archceologieal 
InsUtute to their city. One of the advantages which accrued from tho 
meetings of such societies in various localities was doubtless this, that 
not only a great amount of information was communicated and diffused, 
but that a spirit of research into the antiquities of tho neighbourhood was 
excited, and many objects of arcbsological interest were discovered in- 
places of which previously no one had knowledge. It would be found, in 
all probability, that during the present visit many things might be brought 
to light, of the oxistcnco of which they wevo previously unaware, and 
already, while preparing memoirs to be read at this mooting, some discoveries 
had been made of remarkable objects which might otherwise have remained 
in obscurity. On behalf of tho Lean and Chapter, he begged to give the 
warmest welcome to the members of the Institute, and to expreas their 
hearty desire to promote the success of the meetiog, and the gratification 
of their learned visitors. 

The Yen. Arohdeacok of No&THaiiPTOK, in seconding this expression of 
cordial feeling to the Institute, offered a few appropriate remark on the 
numerous historical associations and objects of interest which Northampton^ 
shire presents to the antiquary ; ho alluded also to the gratification which 
lie felt in the conviction that such vestiges of olden time might, through the ■ 
visit of the Institute, be henceforth more generally appreciated. 

The Rev. Lord Alwtkb Couptor then addresUd the meeting; ho- 
observed that he felt gratified in offering, on behalf of tho nobility anffi 
gentry of the county of Northampton, the warm oMurance of their welcomCi- 
He might for a moment have desired that the duty hod devolved on the 
present occamon on one more competent, hut he co^d not regret that the 
privilege of thus addreasing the members of the Institute, at the very 
commencement of their proceedings, had fallen into his hands. He felt 
that he had, so to speak, an ancestral right to address the Institute on 
their visit to Northamptonshire, knowing well how gratifying such a visit 
would have been to his father, hod his valuable life been spared, and with 
what cordial encouragement he would have received the Society, in whose 
welfare he had for so long a period token the most lively interest. On 
behalf of his brother also, who, from the state of his beuth, was unable 
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to be present. Lord Alwyne was desirous to express a hearty welcome. 
The Marquis felt a cordial interest in their present purpose ; ^ had 
desired Lord Alwyne to bring for the gratification of the Society any objects 
of value and antiquarian interest preserved at Castle Ashby, the more 
treasured there, as they would he more prized by many now assembled 
around him, having for the most part be^ the results of his late father s 
investigations and the memorials of his highly cultivated taste. 

John Motbb Hiathcotb, Esq., of Connington Castle, expressed the plea¬ 
sure he fell in seconding Lord Alwyuo’s assurances of welcome to the society 
on their visit to Peterborooeh. 

G. 0. Whallby, Esq., M.P., observed that, suffenng from mdisposiUon, 
he was unable to express liis satisfaction and interest in the proceedings of 
the society, so fully as he had been dcairous to do. Ho had expected that 
his collea^e, Mr. Hankey, would have been present, aud that it might havo 
devolvedupon him to offer welcome in a more suitable manner. Ho (Mr. 
"WTiailey) might, however, be permitted to advert to one consideration, 
which, aa he thought, tended to show the value of such meetings, and of 
such societies instituted for the investigation of national antiquities and 
history. Education had now taken the position of one of the most im¬ 
portant, as well 08 one of the most popular, subjects of public discussion. 
It therefore became a duty, which all must recognise, to devote to ^u- 
cation Aat earnest attention which some, perhaps, had previously limited 
to other objects. Such a society as tho Institute, whose operations extended 
to all parts of the realm, through annual meetings, devised on the same 
as those which had exercised an important influence on the advance¬ 
ment of science, was eminently calculated, he felt assured, to promote 
public instruotion, by searching out, as it was the pxupose and province of 
the Institute to do, the very foundations and sources of History and of 
Kational Institutions. 

Tho Chairman then requested the Rev. Thomas James (Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough, and Vicar of Theddingwortb) to deliver the Introductory 
Discourse on the Arcbseology of Kortbomptonahire, which he had kindly 
promised for their gratification. 

Mr. Jambs observod that, altbougU he should have shrunk from under¬ 
taking on such an occasion an inaugural discourse on arcbseology, which 
some of his hearers might have been prepared to expect, he could not 
refuse to read an Essay on the Arcbseology of Northamptonshire, having 
received tho assurance that he might make whatever use he pleased of a 
paper which appeared not long ago on that subject in the Quarterly Review. 
Baring obtained permisson to turn that memoir to account in bis present 
endeavour, he had less difficulty with the author himself, who considerately 
placed it at his service, aud promised neither to indict him for plagiarism, 
nor to taunt him with appearing in feathers not his own. 

After alluding to tho general sliape aud position of the county of 
Northampton, with its central boss of Naseby, Mr. James remarked that 
earlier times had left little trace on this height, except the obscure remains 
of an unexplored camp in the neighbourhood of Slbbertoft, to which, being 
in his own parish, he would gladly be prepared to guide more enterprising^ 
steps than his own. There ore few commanding prominences which do 
not boar evidence of some early entrenchment, as at Kockiogham, Borough 
Hill, and other heights whore Roman and British camps arc still cleaily 
marked. Borough Hill, near Daventry, is the most remarkable iustance, and 
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for its extent can liardly 1>6 surpassed. BritLsh and Roman remains had been 
hero gathered side by side. Watliog Street and Bnnino Street both cross the 
county, the first forming the substratum of the old road from Stony Strat¬ 
ford to Weedon, the other entering the county by Castor ond branching off 
at Upton. The eyidenccs of Tcry sudden abandonment by the Romans of 
their entrenchments are orerywhere abundant; their ocenpatioa, like that 
of tho English in India, seems never to hare been more than a military 
•one, with little influence on the manners or social condition of the natires. 
AftW 300 years the Romans left Britain, haring made as little impression 
upon the people, as England would hare made upon India aRer a century’s 
dominion. In Brixworth Church, Northamptonshire contmns the most 
remarkable link existing in Britain of the connection of the Roman 
with the Saxon period. This church presents a subject, doubtless, of some 
controversy, but there exist distinct traces of more than one pre-Nomi^ pe¬ 
riod in its architecture, and there can be no hesitation in acknowledging a 
Basilican type in the plan. On any hypothesis it is tho oldest existing church 
in England, the ancient ground-plan still in great measure being retained, 
and the arches as firm os when first built. In tbe Saxon period Earl s Ba^n 
presents one of tho best known specimens of that “long and short work, 
which he (Mr. James) must persist in calling Saxon. At Bamock may be seen 
in the tower arch tbe noblest example of that stylo in the kingdom. This 
arch, after having been blocked up for centuries, has lately been op^ed, 
and tho whole tower exhibits the singular transitional work of builds, 
passing for the first time from the use of wood to that of stone, and cntting 
their unwonted materials like carpenters rather than masons. The pointed 
niche in tlio west wall, which has perplexed the learned, proves to have 
been a central throne, or tedUe, with wooden seaU diverging on either 
side; for what purpose that, the oldest council chamber m England, wm 
used, he would leave for future discussion. Mr. James then alluded to the 
legend of Guthlac, at Croyland, and his sister Pega, who, cither for safety 
or in self-denial, ensconced themselves in the undrained sorry sw^ps of 
the fens; and who, either in rivalry or in simple faith, raised m most 
uncongenial spots such monuments of architectural beauty. How fm* 
Intrulnhus’s Chwnicle was genuine, whether he himself was a myth, 
whether the Saxon Charters ever existed, whether they were concocted 
by the writer of the work attributed to logulphus, or by some oarUer 
chronicler, were points on which he should like to see battle done 
spot. If tlio interest of tho Meeting flagged, ho vrould recommend their 
worthy secretary to set up champions on either side, and might ho (Mr. J ames; 
be there to hear. One of the most curious relics of the fen monasteries 
is a monument onee standing in the graveyard of the cathedral, but now 
preserved within iu walls. It is a block of stone exactly •ccorfmg wUh 
Inffulphus’s description of the sepulchral memorial erected by Ab^t 
Q^ric, of Croyland, over Abbot Hedda and cighty-threo of the monks, 
in 870, when they were slaughtered by the Danes and the m^astery 
destroyed. The stone was very like Anglo-Saxon monuments at Hexham 
and Dewsbury, but the sculptured arcade and figures point to a later date. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it is the idcnUcal sculptured memorial 
upon which the pseudo-Ingulphus bnng his tradition. 

Norman history brings the archeologist to the county town of hor- 
thampton, witli Simon de St. Liz, around whom all the early provincial 
interests group. He was the local hero of the period, the builder of tho 
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caaUe, the re-founder of the town, the benefactor of Ibe great pnory of 
St. Andrew’s. He came over in tbe train of the Conqueror, and was the 
'firat Earl of Northampton. William destined for him the hand of ha niece 
Judith, the wealthy widow of Wallheof. Earl of Northumberland, but, 
•luckily for Simon, he was lame, and Judith refused a hmmog bridegroom. 
It was a happy escape, for, after hav/ng been refiued by the mother, whom 
iDffulpbus calU “impiissima Jesabel,” he mamed the daughter, m great 
au heiress and a better woman, who was afterwards disposed of by Henry 1. 
to David, King of Scotland; the interest she continued to take in 
Northampton was shown in grants made, in her ^y^ sMuse a name, w 
4he priory which her first husband had cherish^. To Simon do Lis 
«ught probably be assigned the Church of the Holy^ Sepulchro at Nojfh- 
■ampton. one of tbe four remaining circular churchw in England. Ho med 
00 his second pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but before bis death bo had 
time to leave that memorial of his first visit. The style of its arohi- 
tecture would closely coincide with that period. The chur^ is now in course 
of restoration, and, when tbe additions, which were being made with 
Bucoessful adaptation by Mr. Scott at tbe east end, were completed, so as 
to allow the round part to be cleared of its incumbrances, it was deter¬ 
mined to make the restoration or rather the preservation of that portion 
a memorial to one, the loss of whose intelligent mind and kindly happy 
manner the Institute bad never ceased to feel at every meeting, but which 
was now even more keenly felt when they met on the ground, where 
«t would have been hU pleasure and bis proper privUege to have pre- 
eided over and directed them. He trusted that the members of the In¬ 
stitute would feel with the members of the local Architectural Society, 
■that no more fitting memorial could he ntised to the late Marqitis of 
Northampton than the restoration in liis county town of that church, in 
which he took so deep an interest, and which is so intimately associated 
with the history of the first earl of his own title. _ 

The festivals of Henry I. and tho councils of Stephen were insi|^ificant 
■compared with the scene in tbe castle, when Thomas k Becket, in 1164, 
appeared before the meeting to which he was summoned on bis refusal to 
ratify tbe Constitutions of CJarendon. On the 18Ui of October, appareled 
in the sumptuous pontificals, ho appeared before the CouncO, crosier iu 
hand, and, having appealed solemnly to tho Court of Romo, haughtily with- 
^Irew. Tho spring now called Becket’s Well still marks the spot where, 
on that night, accompanied by a single monk, ho stopped to quench his 
thirst when flying disguised to the coast on his way to Flanders. Three 
hundred yeai-s afterwards the townspeople of Northampton founded a 
hospital in honor of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the remams of the chapel 
cf which, although tlic charity survives in another form, is now a car^icn- 
<cr’e shop. Northampton was always a favorite place for the gatherings 
of the crusaders. King John frequently favored the county with his 
ubiquitous pcsence, especially affecting hunting in the forest of Rocking¬ 
ham, and lodgmg at Rockingham and Northampton Castles. Shakespeare, 
with Ills marvellous instinct for historic keeping, opens his “ King John” 
at Northampton. On tho iSthof July, 1460, occurred tho Battle of North¬ 
ampton, between the Lancastrians and the Yorkists, which gave the first 
■decided advanUge to the House of York. The army of Henry crossed tbe 
.None on the previous day, and thus cut off their retreat. They wore driven 
ihack on tho town with great slaughter of knights and nobles, who were in- 
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tcrred io cemeteries of St. John’s Hospital and the Grey Friars, close at 
hand. Dclaprd Abbey, now a modern house, was on their right, and above 
the battle field must have towered Queen Eleanor’s Cross, etiU existing. A 
continuation of this success to the House ef York placed Edward IV. upon 
the throne, and so gave Northamptonshire the honor of giring a Queen to 
Eogland. Elisabeth WoodTille was not the first English Queen that the 
loc^ archesologist should record ; Northamptonshire contains two of Queen 
Eleanor’s crosses, monuments attractive alike in their interesting associa* 
tions and their artistic merits, and the very outposts of the most perfect 
style of national architecture. The Northampton Cross is well known as 
one of tho most beautiful of Uie series, and the contract for its erection still 
exists. Much less known is the simpler but more perfect cross of Geddi^- 
ton. The romantic story of Edward IV. meeting with Elisabeth WoodriOe 
while hunting in Whittlebnry Forest in January, H64, is still preserved on 
the spot; an oak is still shown os that under which the beautiful widow 
ef Sir John Grey fascinated tho too susceptible monarch, a fascination 
afterwards solemnly denounced by act of Parliament as tho sorcery and 
witchcraft of Elizabeth and her mother. Mr. James then alluded to the 
portrait on tiio cathedral walls of old Scarlett, who buried two Queens in 
the Cathedral, Catharine of Aragon being buried as the widow of Prince 
Arthur, and not as the wife of Henry VIII. The Castle of Fotheringay, 
built hy tho great Northampton hero, Simon de St. Lis, was, on the 
8th of February, 1587, the scene of that event which would ever leave a 
stain upon Queen Elisabeth’s name. Sir William Fitswilliam of Milton 
had been entrusted with the custody of Mary, Queen of Scots, but he was 
too kind and yielding, and was removed to make way for Sir Amios Pau- 
lott. There is still preserved at Milton a portrmt of James, painted in 
1582, with an inscription that the picture was given to Sir William Fitz- 
william by Mary, Qneen of Scots, on the morning of her execution, for the 
humane treatment she had met with during her imprisonment at Fotherin- 
gay, whereof he was governor. Mary’s body was afterwards removed 
from Peterborough to Westminster Abbey, and tradition has affirmed that 
James, on his accession, pulled down the Castle of Fotheringay, and would 
not allow ono stone to remain upon another of the scene of his mother’s 
execution. Evidence, however, fully suffices to show that Fotheringay re¬ 
mained undisturbed until the end of James’s reign, and was then dismantled, 
like many other greet houses, for the sake of its materials. Of the other 
Castle of Simon de St. Liz, that of Northampton, the site, overhanging the 
Nene, is striking, and is enhanced by artificial embankments. Traces of 
Norman work are to be found in the outer circuit of walls, all that now 
remain; there arc doorway arches of two centuries Ister, but those who 
would see those frogments of feudal Northampton must make haste 
to visit the spot, for the site has lately been sold, and contemplated villas 
already cast their vile shadows before them, on ground which, if any 
spirit existed on the spot, would have been secured for a place of public re¬ 
creation. Of Barnwell Castle, once the possession of the Abbot of Romsey, 
but bought at the BUsolution by Sir Edward Montague, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, nothing remains but the four bastion towers and the 
curtiun walls forming a square enclosure. Its site is low and uninteresting. 
Other Csstlei may bo mentioned, as Brackley, Sulgrave,Higham Ferrers, and 
Thrapston ; some, designated castles, may have been earthworks or fortified 
houses. That which mono now exists, and by its rite and building justifies 
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the nimo, is RockioghAtn Castle. It was a Royal castle from Ute Conquest 
until the time of Henry VII., and a farorite hunting seat of English kings. 
Portions of Norman work hate been frequently discorered when repairs were 
in progress; the entrance towers and gateway date from t. Edward I. The 
same ^te may be assigned to the doorway of the hall, and within the last 
few months two windows of the same early period hod been discorered 
behind the wooden paneling of the dining-room, msu'king what were the 
dimenmoos of the former ball, In the Chapel at Rookin^am was held the 
great Council, in 1094, on tho right of InTestiture, in which Archbishop 
Anselm bore so prominent o part; no tradition eren of the ute of this 
boildmg now remeuns. The castle was gallantly defended by Sir Lewis 
Watson for Charles I. Diayton House, so pictnresqnely described in tho 
last century by Horace Walpole, is a scmi-cast^ated building of the fif¬ 
teenth century, metamorphosed by late Italian architecture of a fine and 
fmign type, so that it is difficult to detect its original form. The cellars 
are of t^ fourteenth century, and in excellent condition. Tbe bouse is 
full of reminiscences of the past; an account of it was read at a recent 
meeting of the local society at Thrapston. At Apethorpe (Lord Westmore¬ 
land’s) are remairrs considerably older than tho general character of the 
house, which is Elizabethan. There is a fine chimneypiece of the thir¬ 
teenth century; the kitchen and offices are of good Early Perpendicular 
work. James I. stopped there on his way from Scotland, and there he 
first met George Villters, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. A statue of 


that king is to be seen in tho entrance corridor. 

Mr. James then alluded to Northborough and Woodcraft; to the former 
considerable interest had been attached, from the story that there Ollror 
Cromwell was buried. His friends feared that his remains might be dis¬ 
turbed if he was buried in London, and the body was taken to Nortbamp- 
toDsbire, according to tradition, to be buried in the Clajpole Chapel. Canou\ 
Ashby, Castlo Ashby, Althorp with its valuable library, Borleigh House, in 
itself a histojy and a museum, were briefiy touched upon, and Mr. James 
observed that tho text, “ Nisi DoiflKUd,’^ forming the stone parapet at 
Castlo Asbby, had been selected os the motto of tbe Northomptonsbiro 
Society from its appropriateness to tbeir work, and out of respect to tho 
late Marquis of Northampton, formerly President of ilio Arcbmologicol 
Institute. He then alluded to Holdeoby House, Sir Thomas Treshom’s 
triangular lodge at Rushden, and his house covered with symbolism at Lyve- 
den, tbe ruius of St. John’s Church at Bonghton, and of the church at 
Bracklej, the Saxon Nunnery at Weedon, and the Priory of Catosby. 
Some remarks were also made upon tbe Norman Church of St. Peter’s at 
Northampton, and tho churches between Northampton and Peterborough. 
In conclusion, Mr. James observed, that in offering these observations 
he had felt how little wortliy they were of that onidition and research which 
characterised the ordinary transactions of the Institute ; they were only 
intended to supply a popular catalogue of the rich subjects which this 
county offered to diligent stndents. A county that could offer the oldest 
Church, the oldest Font, the oldest Christian Monument, the oldest Council 
Chamber ; the county within which were fought two such decisive and im- 

f prtant battles as those of Northampton and Naseby; linked with tbe 
istory of so many of our queens ; so unique in memoriiJ and ecclesiastical 
architecture; with so noble a cathedral, and with such antiquity for its 
peculiar sport; so plentifully stored with nobility and gentry, that Norden 
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*tjled it tho " Herald’s garden ”; a county, iLe language of whose common 
people, according to Fuller, was the purest of any shire in England ; “ the 
worst foot of whose soil,” sang Drayton, “ was equal with their best; ” 
touching nine counties, yet deriving all its rivers from itself; “ on apple, 
said Fuller, “ without core to be cut, or rind to be thrown away ; ’—a 
county with so many gifts of nature and of art, might surely arrest their 
attention without any inaugm-atory recommendation from one who, though 
not a native, hod found in it excellent friends and a happy home, ^d, 
although it was not for him to welcome them, but for others whose position 
entitl^ them to the honor, yet he trusted that he might be excused if he wd 
that all strangers might rely, as he could confidently assure them, on finding 
no less kind and hearty welcome in Northamptonshire than he had himself 
experienced. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Jaubs was proposed by the Hon. Lord Neavbs, 
and seconded by the Lord Bisnop or Lixcolk, who expressed very warmly 
his appreciation of instruction conveyed in the discourse to which he hod 
listened with so much pleasure. Tho Institute had made choice of the 
diocese of Peterborough as the locality to which attention would be chiefly 
directed during their meeting ; and he could not refrain from regret that 
the venerable Bishop of that diocese had been unable to be present, and to 
express the sanction and encouragement which he derired to give to the 
Society. Science, however, the Bishop of Lincoln ohserved, knew nothing 
of diocesan boundaries; the members of the Institute, he had learned with 
pleasure, proposed to pass over into his own diocese, and to visit the churches 
of Stamford and the ruins of Croyland. The progress of archmolomcal 
science had an important bearing, as he felt assured, on tho welfaro of the 
people and of tl»o church. Some might suppose that much of the objects 
of a gathering like the present, had been attained by meeting to listen to 
such an essay as that which Canon James had just given,—or perchance 
to spend a pleasant summer’s day, and to be drawn together by kindly 
feelings and social intercourse. That, however, the Bishop remarked, is 
not ^; in addition to the benefits he had alluded to, archmological science 
has an ameliorating influence upon the character. In these days there is 
a disposition to live too much for tho present; as travel in a foreign country 
has a tendency to unite men of different nations in feelings of brotherhood, 
so, when they were brought face to face with times past, did they feel that 
they had the same brotherhood, the same hopes, tho same fears, the same 
duties, and the same everlasting future as those who hod gone before them. 
He felt tliat such sobering thoughts were very necessary at a time when 
the progress of science made men more confident in their own powers, and 
inducetlthcm to look back upon their ancestors os very ignorant and alto- 
cethcr in tho dark. It was not unprofitable to be led back by the contem¬ 
plation of cathcdi-als and other buildings to the conviction of the truth 
that their ancestors, whom they regarded as so inferior, in their powers of 
construction were never surpassed, and in their acqnaiiitance with the 
esthetics of form and colour were never equaled. Taking a practical 
view, he thanked the Architectural Society of his own diocese for haring 
called attention to churches which were falling into decay, and for having 
given an impulse to the work of church restoration which now doily pro¬ 
gressed. Aichmological science is not merely a science which has relation 
to the past; it has ft practical bearing on the work of our daily life. 

Whilst the Bishop of Lincoln was engaged in addressing the meetmg. 
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the noble President arrired, accompanied by Sir John Coileau, Bart. 
Lord Talbot, haring taken the chair, offered a few appropriate obserrations 
in regard to the enoourag^g prospects presented to the society, and expressed 
his regret at the unforeseen diss^pointineot by which he had been deprired 
of the gratification of taking his accustom^ place in the inaogarai pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting. 

After the usnal acknowledgments, and notices of exonrsions and other 
arrangements haring been announced by the Rer. E. Hill, the meeting 
adjourned. The Temporary Museum was then opened, by the kind sanc¬ 
tion of the Dean and the authorities of the Training CoU^e, in the 
Practising School on the North-side of the Cathedral. 

A courteous invitation haring been given by the Rer. W. Strong to risit 
Thorpo Hall, a party of members proceeded thither; they inspected the house 
and its gardens : the bnilding elicited no special remark, except one which 
threw a doubt on the common belief and tradition that the architect was 
Inigo Jones. From Thorpo Hsil, the risitors, under the guidance of Mr. J. 
H. Parker, proceeded to the church. A slab of stone in a cottage garden at 
the entrance to the village attiacted attention; it was thought probable 
that it had formed the base of a wayaide cross. Tho church, Mr. Parker 
remarked, is of the Early English style, date c. 1260 ; it is reir plain ; 
the plan is as simple as its construction—a nave and two aisles. The fabric 
is of coarse rubble, without a buttress or stringcourse in any part, and haring 
everywhere, except at the east and west ends, its original windows of two 
plain lancet lights. The east window, of three lights, is a poor specimen 
of Perpendici^ work, cinque-foiled in the head under a four-centred arch. 
There is a similar window at the west end. The aisles are divided by 
three obtusMy-pointed Early English arches on each side, resting on cir¬ 
cular pillars with well-moulded capitals and bases. There is no chancel- 
arcb, me roof being continuous from end to end. Brackets at each end of 
the aisle indicate that altars existed. In the chancel is a trefoiled piscina: 
also two altar brackets, and a small aumbiy. There were at least four 
altars in this unaltered Early English church. A somewhat novel theory 
was advanced respecting the use of low side-windows in medier^ churches, 
namely, for the administration of the Sacrament outsido the church by 
means of a oleft stick to persons suffering from the plague. The adjacent 
tower, called Longtborpe Hall,’ was opened for inspection by Mr. Warwick, 
the occupier. Mr. Parker observed that it is of about tho same age as the 
chuKh: it is au ordinary fortified house of the period, and probably stood 
originally in the form of a square with a tower at each corner, only one 
tower now remaining. The lower story was vaulted as was common in 
such hotues; this was a security agmust fire, and they often had a stair- 
cw outside. Tho second story chamber had also a vaulted roof, and the 
windows have shouldered arches. The upper story was never vaulted; the 
pyramidal roof is modem, though probably on tlie plan of the old one, rest¬ 
ing upon the inner ed^ of the wall: by this arrangement the thickness of 
tho wall, or the space between tho line of the roof and the parapets, was 
left as au "alure.” The parapet is singular, having loopholes instead of 
open battlements. The comers are raised, and stand in the place of 
tumets. The building was entirely domestic though fortified, and it pro¬ 
bably had a moat around it. 


* Figured in Domeslic Architecture, vol. i. p. 158. 
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At the ereniDg meeting the ohatr vree teken by the Rer. Lord 
Altttxb Couftox. Ur. Parker read a paper on the Domcatlc Archi> 
tecture of the diatrict. Mr. E. A. Freeman then made aome remarks 
on the character of the charches of Nortbamptonahire, especially 
in the northern district. Northamptonahiro being a long, ooliqnoly 
placed county, touching more upon other counties than any ahire in 
England, there are great diferences between Torioua parts of it; the 
northira and aoulhem ends differ widely both in scenery and in the chao 
racter of the buildings. The northern churches are generally very aupenor 
to the southern, and are distinguished by the beautim spires of whicu the 
fiouth part has ^w. There are seroral points in whioh ue churches of the 
two dirisious of the county agree. Northamptonshire is preeminently 
the region of moderate-sized parish charches. The monastic buildings, 
except at Peterborough and a fragment at Canons Ashby, seem to hare 
perished: they neither exist as ruins nor are they preserved as parish 
churches. There are no examples of churches of tho parochial type, but of 
a scale equal to minsters, like those of Corontry and Newark, very small 
churches without aisles or towers are by no means common. A Notlhamp* 
tonshire church has most frequently a nave, chancel, nave^aiales, and 
western tower; tho chancel often has a chapel on one or both sides; 
regular choir-msles, common in tho eastern counties, are not usual. There 
are examples of central towers, and of transepts without contrsl towers, but 
neither of those arrangements is common. The roofs are commonly low, nor 
is the low roof always of late introduction ; it bocame the provailing form In 
the xiv. cent., some, as at Warmington, belong to the xiii. cent. Connected 
with tho use of the low roof is the use of the clerestory, of which instances 
occar in the xU. and xUi. cent., and tlio practice became predominant in 
the xiv. Tho square-headed windows, one of the pecnlianties, is also of 
early introduction; xir. cent, examples ore numberless. Good square towers, 
without spires or octagons, are rare: Titchmarsh is almost the only example 
of importance : there is a remarkable one at Whiston, on a small sc^de. 
The octagon in various forms, whether as a finish to a SQuare tower or as 
a support to a spire, is characterietic. The octagon is characteristic also 
of Somersetshire, but it is used in different ways in the two counties. Tho 
Northamptonshire octagon, with, perhaps, the solitary exception of Ston- 
wick, is set on a square tower of which it forms the finish ; tho Somerset¬ 
shire octagon rises from the ground, or at most is itself finished with a 
square base. The spires, for wmch North Northamptonshire is as famous 
as Somersetshire is for Its towers, arc mainly of two classes. The eai'lioris 
the broach, where the spire overhangs without a parapet, and forms a roof to 
tho tower. In the later typo the spire rises from within a parapet, and, in 
richer examples, is connected vrith the tower by pinnacles and flyiag-hnU 
tresses. Sometimes, instead of these, there are turrets at the angles, and 
tho batUements are pierced with eydet-holes. The broach, though the 
earlier form, is continued in the later period, many Northamptonshire 
broaches being of Decorated work, and some of Perpendicular. The broach 
is common in Gloucestershire, but the form differs from tho Northampton¬ 
shire type. The Gloucestershire brooches ar^ slender, with small equinohes, 
spire-lights of small projection, and a marked head along the angles. The 
earlier Northamptonshire broaches arc massive, with large squinchea, and 
spire-lights boldly projecting like the fins of a perch; and, though this mas¬ 
siveness is dimini^ed in later examples, none probably become so attenuated 
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ftfl m&Qy &rd Id Qlonc&stersliire. The general eharacter of Northampton' 
shire ohnrehes ranks Ugh ; perhaps there is no coanij vhero the arerage 
is BO good. The finest are bardlj equal to the best Somersetshire churches, 
but on the other hand Somersetshire has a greater number of small and poor 
ohurohes. The Northamptonshire churches, from their outlines, havo neither 
the picturesque effect of those of Kent, Hereford, and Sussex, where high 
roofs and a rariety of high gables are common, nor have they the majesty 
of paroohialised minsters or great cruciform parish churcheB. But there is 
no district where the succession of styles can be studied in such a series of 
goedtezamples of erery date, nor where bolter specimens can be found of 
nearly every detail and every part of the building. There is however one 
remarhable class of exceptions. Nortbamptonsbiro contains singularly few 
good internal roofs. The ^nted ceiling of the cathedral and the noble wooden 
vault at Warmlngton stand each by itself, neither in the least degree being 
characteristic of the district. There are a few Pcipondicular w<^cn roofs 
of low pitch, but, as a general rule, an observer fWiliar either with the 
grand coved roofs of the west or with the trefoil roofs of the east, would 
on the roofs of Northamptonshire with contempt. In regard to styles, 
Nortbamptoosbire has no one prerailing style; it has admirable work of all 
dates. The series ranges mm the Roman basilica at Brixworth to 
WhistoD, the last Perpendicular church of good style in Bngland. No' 
where are there so mai^ examples of what arc held to bo ** Anglo-Saxon 
among them is Bari’s Barton Church, the most striking example of that 
stylo. Norman work is common ; many examples are g^. The Transi* 
tion from Eomanesquo to Gothic exhibits interesting forms, especially in 
the north of the county. The common type of Transition, the pointed 
arch with Romanesque details, is less common; it occurs at Rothwell. 
What is most characteristic of Northamptonshire is the long retention 
of tho round arch, even when oil other dotaOs ore Barly-GoUiic. The 
Early English of Nortbampton8]3ire is abundant; the first beginnings and 
gradual development of tracery can nowhere he better studied than in the 
churches in the north of tho county. The confirmed Decorated style has 
peouliaritiee, such as the constant use of tho square head in windows, and 
the prevalence of reticulated tracery and ogee heads in windows. Tho 
Perpendicular is of a kind intermediate between that of the two great 
Perpendicular districts, Somersetshire and East Anglia, and has not tho 
same marked features as either. laito in tho style aro some good build> 
ings, as Whiston and part of Brington, which combine the use of the four> 
centred arc!) with a singular beauty of detail. In Somersetshire, though 
the four-centred arch is often used, it does not appear commonly in the best 
examples, and what is most charaotoristio is the slight difference between 
early and late Perpendicular. In Norfolk the late Perpendicular runs into 
every possible discrepancy of style. Such a church os Whiston differs from 
either; it is csseutially late, but still in no way debased or extiavagant. 

Wedkesdat, July 24. 

A meeting of tho Historical Section took place, by kind permission of 
tho Head Master, in tho Grammar School, the chair being taken by the 
Very Rev. the Dean op Elt, President of the Section, who opened the 
proceedings with some prelimina^ observations on the early history of io 
groat monasteries of the feu-district. 

The following momoirs wero read > 
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Obscnrations on the Local Nomenclature of Northamptonshire; by the 
Ber. JoHK Bible, M. A., late Anglo-Saxon Frofeeeor in the University of 
Oxford. 

Notices of cerbun existing landmarks of early Ecclesiastical History; 
by the Rev. Abmer W. Bbowjt, M. A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. 

In the afternoon an excursion was arranged to visit Bamack, Wittering, 
and Castor. At Bamack, the Rot. Mi^am Argles, Canon of Peter¬ 
borough, having hospitably received bis visitors at tho rectory, conducted 
them to the church, i^eved to be one of the earliest constructed of stone 
in this country. Tho style displayed in its tower has been weU described 
08 carpentry in stone. The exterior, with its lines of *'long-and-^Oft” 
stones and its sculptured bas-reliefs, resembling the sides of an obeliscal 
cross, each surmounted by a cock or other bird, was minutely examined, 
and much difference of opinion arose whether the sculptures were coeval 
with the structuro. Tho interior gave rise to a still more animated dis¬ 
cussion. Tho rector detailed the progress of the restorations effected 
during the last ten years. The most important, in an architectural point 
of view, has been the clearing out of the interior of the tower, which be 
found a receptacle for coals. It was separated from the nave by a wall; 
when this was removed not a single nuxrk or subsidence was found in the 
circular arch above, and it now stands open to view from the nave. 
Several windows were opened in tho tower, but that to the west is the only 
original one which now admits light. Next the west wall was discovered a 
stone seat buried in the soil, and afterwards stones forming parts of other 
seats wero found on tho north and south sides; when tho original lovol was 
reached, it proved to be a floor of plaster worn from oast to west by Saxon 
or Danish feet. Mr. Arglcs admitted that, on the first discovery, when he 
reflected that thia was in early days tho only stone building in the kingdom 
of Mercia, ho ixna^oed that he had lighted upon a Saxon counoil-chamber. 
It was, however, his demre to advance no theory, but to solicit the 
judgment of more experienced architectural critics. Mr. Parker remarked 
that this was one of the earliest stone buildings in England, but of what 
■period he could not a£Srm. It was recorded that churches were built of lime 
and stone when they were restored by Canute, after his becoming a Christian. 
This was soon after the year 1000, when alarm about the expected millen¬ 
nium had subsided. It was recorded that the church was burnt by Sweyo, 
and afterwards granted to the Abbey of Peterborough in 1040. Ho had 
remarked that such grants were often made shortly after the erection of 
churches, or that they led to their rebuilding, and he would assign tho 
date of ^e existing structuro to that period. Mr. Earle observed that he 
recognised in this structure the monument of an usage known to have^ pre¬ 
vailed in tho early ago of the Christian Church, when ministers of reli^on 
were not merely priests but teachers, and not only children, but men sod 
women unable to read assembled as catechumens, to learn the elements of 
Christian faith. Such was still in some degree tho Sunday-school in 
Wales; in Irish “Annals of tho Four Masters” there are passes 
commemorating the teachers eminent in certain districts. The visitors 
proceeded to examine the church, which contains portions of every known 
style, tiio oldest part bebg the Saxon tower, the north, west, and south 
sides of which contain, at equal distances, three square-edged ribs or strips 
of stone. The stages are divided by a groove-like string-course, along 
which runs an iron belt to strengthen the walls, which support an octagon 
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flunked by four pinnacles, and surmounted by a Iott spire, CTidently a Tory 
early example of Early English work. The belfry windows are of two 
lights, under a Bemi-clrcnlar moulded arch, which rests upon three detached 
shafts having moulded oapitab, the dog-tooth ornament mnnins down the 
outside of the shafts. At the angles of the tower are the singularly placed 
stones, peculiar to Saxon masonry, known as “long-and-aoort work:” 
the length of each stone in a horixontal position raries from about 1 ft. to 
3k ft. On the first stage of the west wall is a window, blocked; it has a 
head, i. e. two straight stones placed on end upon the imposts, 
and resUng against each other at the top. Between the two southernmost 
ribs t)f the upper stage is a similar window, also blocked; and, in tho 
centre, resting on the stringcourse in an upright posiUea, is a stone, tho 
shspe of which, toge^er with tho sculpture on its face, somewhat resembles- 
a ooffin-lid of tho thu-ioenth oentury, but the work is very rude. At the 
top of thu stone is a bird. The principal entrance to the Saxon church 
was on tho south side of the tower ; tho doorway remains, but the entrance 
to the interior is obstniotcd],by an Early Engiislr stair-turret. The only 
portion of Norman work that remains are four arches of the north aisle, 
of ^^t span and richly moulded, supported by cylindrical shafts having 
capitals richlr carved. One of tho capitals shows an entwined serpent, 
with its head resting upon a flower. The shafts of the south aisle are 
Early English, clustered, and banded in the centre, supporting semi¬ 
circular arches. Tho font of this dato is very rich: its thica central stem 
is surrounded by an arcado having trefoiled arches, tho whole supporting 
a cylindrical bowl enriched by two rows of roses in relief and other orDa< 
meats. In the wall of tho north chantry arc two effigies—a cross-legged 
knight and a lady. The exterior of the south chantry, dedicated to the B. 
Virgin, ia a rich specimen of tho Perpendicular style. In the interor, 
over the north side of tho altar, is a tabernacle, with an elaborate sculpture 
in hi^h relief, of the Conception of our Lord. The Vir^n is represented 
kneeling before a desk, in the clouds above 01*0 three angels supporting a 
book, from the midst of the clouds issue thi'co rays, which enter the bosom 
of tho Blessed Virgin. On a scroU above are tho words “ Maria Jesus in 
oontmpiaeione sua. ” In tho churchyard are several stone coffius of the 
thirteenth century, of which some had contained remains of infants, each 
coflhi exhibitiog a cavity for the head. A hope was expressed that these 
would be carefully presorvod: the discovery of small stone coffins is rare. 
The excursionists, on leaving the village of Barnack fbr 'IVittering, passed 
innumerable billows, marking the site of the stone quarries that supplied 
stone for many moditsval churohes. The par^ soon reached Wittering 
Cboroh, a fabric of early date. It has the long-and-short masonry at all 
its four angles ; tho clianccl-aroh is of massive and rude work, the pecu¬ 
liar abacus upon which it rests on either side appeared, as Mr. Parker 
remarked, to be unfinished and intended to bo ornamented witli sculpture 
or painting. The date of this arch is about 1050, somewbat later than 
that at Barnack. Tho arch and the jambs are rudely moulded j the 
same monldin^ seen in the arch appear to be carried through the capitals 
immense plain blocks, which had evidently occupied little of the mason’s 
care after b^g taken fixim the quarry. The first addition to the Saxon 
church seems to have been a Norman aisle (about 100 years later than the 
Saxon work), of which tliere arc two bays, the massive pillars supporting 
arches, the mouldings of which display the chevron, billet, loxenge, nml- 
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head, and star ornaments. The stono stens which led to the rood-loft 
remain. From the north side of the rood-loft, about ten feet from the 
ground, is a squint from which a riew of the altars in the chancel and the 
ohan^ on the north side of it could be obtained: it is in an unusual 
position. In the chapel a Sepulchre in the north wall has been filled up 
with masonry, the architi-are onlj being visible. There is a Norroan 
circular font, the drain being at the side instead of in the centre of the 
interior of the bowl. 

From Wittering the excursionists proceeded to Wansford, where some of 
the party baited to examine the very curious Norman font (figured in Mr. 
Simpson's work on Fonts). The access into the church is under a Grecian 
porch, date 1663, and a fine Norman inner doorway. 

On their road to Castor the party passed by the little Norman church of 
Sutton, which has no tower, hut only a small campanile for two bells : a 
few persons turned aside to notice its singular low chanoel-screcn of stone, 
and the stone bench that rnns along tlie wall of its south aisle, terminated 
by a couching lion with a monster on his back. This bench is probably 
coeval with the fabric. The original plan of this church consisted of nave, 
south aisle, and chancel; in the thirteenth century a south chantry was 
added. The aisle is divided from the nove by two bays, the chamfered 
arches being circular. The ehancel-aroh has been taken down, and its 
space to tho roof filled with plaster supported by a wooden beam that rests 
upon the aboous of the very richly carved Norman capitals. In tho east 
wall are two altar-brackets, and between tboso, near the floor, is an 
aumbrr—a somewhat unusual position for such a recess. There is hImi a 
trefoil-headed piscina in tho wall on thb south side of the altar. Tho north 
door is Early English, and the threo windows on the nave side are Per¬ 
pendicular. In tho north wall of the chancel is a transomed window of 
three lights under a square head, and near it is a curious, small, U'efoil- 
headed window, blocked, its position being too high for a lyohnoscopc. 
This church is wortliy of attentive examination. Between the west end 
and the river Nen, an old residence has been recently taken down, and a 
fine bnilding erected on its site by au early and kind friend to the Insti¬ 
tute, William Hopkinson, Esq., F.S.A., who has carefully preserved a 
double lancet from the old house, the hollow of the hood-mould of which is 
enriched with the tooth-ornament; this thirteenth-century fragment now 
lights the staircase of the new residence. At Castor tho Rev. Owen 
Pavys explained tho rcmarkablo features of tho church. Taking a view 
from the south-west, he remarked that its tower presented the most beau¬ 
tiful example of enriched Norman design with which he was acquainted ; 
he preferred it to tho towers of Tewkesbury, Norwich, and Exeter. The 
abbey church of Peterborough is recorded to have once possessed a mag¬ 
nificent Normau tower of three stories, and this at Castor probably 
resembled it on a smaller scale, there being two stages or stories above tho 
arches on which it is raised. The whole was probably surmounted with a 
roof, like that at Old Sboreham in Sussex, instead of tho present Deco¬ 
rated spire. Some of the escalloped ornamentation of the tower of Castor 
is paneled, as at Hadiscoe, other features are peculiar. The original 
plan was probably a plain cross with an eastern apse. Of the latter there 
is no evidence, the present chancol being Early English. When the south 
transept was enlarged the old Normau corbel-table was re-orected, and 
over the south door of the chancol is still preserved a tablet recording tho 
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dedioatioo,—'*zr. Eal. Mali, 1124.*' Though this date ia not incompatibre 
with the stjle of the ohoreh, it cannot be relied on, as the last figures seem 
to haTo been cut by a later hand, and are incised instead of standing in 
relief. A Norman scxilpture orer the south porch represents the Sariour, 
nimbed, his right hand raised, the left holding a book. At the east end 
of the north aisle remains aportion of a shrine, supposed to be that of St. 
Ejnehurga, sister to Peada, Emg of Kercia; she built a church here in 650. 

The party then returned to Peterborough, and joined the Ordinary, at 
which &e members assembled at dinner on this occasion for a social 
gathering, at the Great Northern Hotel, I<ord Talbot db Malahide 
presidmg. In the erening, on the kind inritation of the Dean, the 
arcfaeologuts proceeded to a conrersasione at the Deanery which was 
numerously attended. The Museum adjacent to the Deanery gardens was 
lighted up. In the Deanery hall were placed the members of the cathe> 
4ral choir, who, under the direction of the Precentor, sang at intenrals 
daring the erening a selection of appropriate music. 

Thursdat, July 25. 

A large number of the members proceeded by special train to Oakham. 
According to ancient nssge on the risit of a peer, a horseshoe was affixed 
on the castle gate in memory of the ririt of the noble President of the 
Institute. It was of unusual rise, and the customary formalities were duly 
obserred. Mr. Parker pointed out the remarkable features of the Castle, 
of which Mr. Hartshorae hss gireu au account in this Journal, rol. r. p. 
J24,’ The trmn then brought the party to Stamford, the archteologists 
jiK glhtmg on the rite of the Saxoi^'castle built by Edward the Elder to 
check the Damsh garrison of a castle on the nor^ side of the Welland. 
The nunnery of St. Michael, founded by William de Waterrille, Abbot of 
Peterborough, subsequently occupied the rite. Thence the visitors, who 
were received by the Mayor, the Rer. C. Nevinson, Mr. Paradise, and other 
residents at Stamford, proceeded to St. Martin’s Church: here are mag¬ 
nificent monuments to persons of the Cecil family, including Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh ; also an original altar-stone msrked with five crosses, and rich 
stainea glass. Some remarks upon the stmned glass were made by Lord 
Alwyne Compton, hD*. Bloiam, Mr. Parker, and others, a difference 
of opinion nrevailing whether t^t in the sonth aisle was English or 
foreign. Toe site of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Canterbury, at the 
north end of the bridge, was then visited, the only visible remains of 
it being a Norman buttress. After examining the Norman doorway 
in Queen’s Head Passage, the visitors entered the Town-hall, where the 
corporation regalia were inspected; several of the objects are equal, for 
value, beauty, and workmanship, to any in the kingdom. The large silver 
gilt mace with the pooch-bowl and cover weighing 16 lbs. 7 os. were 
presented to the town by Charles Bertie, Esq., as appears by a Latin in¬ 
scription. The bowl, presented in 1685, holds fire gallons. The mace, 
which weighs 20 lbs. 6 os. 15 dr., was given by Mr. Bertie, in the 
mayoralty of Daniel Wigmore, in 1678. Thor© is also a mall antique 
mace without any inscription or hall mark; its histoiy is not known. 
Mr. Octavios Morgan came to the conclurion, from the workmanship and 
heraldic decoration, that this mace was of the time of Edward IV. who granted 


* See tiso Domestic Architecture, vol. i. pp. 4 ct teij.; vel. iJ. p. 8d. 
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A charter to the corporation coofcrrlng important prinleges. He visited 
Stamford in great state in 1462 and 1473, lodging at the Friars Kinors. 
The fine crynt (thirteenth century) at Mr. Pollard’s, opposite the town-hall, 
was inspecteo. St. John’s Church was also visited ; here Mr. Edward Free¬ 
man made some ohaervations on several of the churches, in illustration of 
his general remarks (before given) on the buildings of Northamptonshire and 
the neighboring counties. In several of the Perpendicular interiors the 
cleresteiy windows are placed irregularly without reference to the number 
of arches, while both in Somersetshire and East Anglia the division into 
hays is commonly observed, and the bays are divided by shafts either rising 
from corbels above the pillars or direct from the ground, but with this 
difference, that in Somersetshire we commonly find one large clerestory 
window in each bay, and in East Anglia two small ones. Mr. Parker 
called attention to the carved figures upon the ceiling, and to the position 
of the entrance to the rood-ion, as similar to many found in the eastern 
counties. Tbo carved figures of archangels, angels, and chembim, are 
curious, and the remains of the chancel-screen were examined. At St. 
Mary’s, Mr. Parker pointed out its architectural features. He described it as 
a church of tho thirteenth century, exhibiting alterations at different times. 
The Early English church hod nave and aisles, without a clerestory. The 
west doorway is fine, but the circular arch may he set down as bring a 
late addition. The responds in the nave are good, and the boldly-carved 
capitals evidently early m the style. The clusterod pillars and embattled 
capitals in the nave appear to be Decorated (fourteenth century). The uie 
of certain openings in the tower, which, before being blocked, commanded 
a view of the int^Ior, has not been explained; they may have been for an 
officer of the church stationed in the tower to know the precise moment of 
the elevation of tho host, when he would ring the bell to acquaint those 
not attending the service in the church, or they may have given access to a 
minstrels’ g^ery. The paneled ceiling of tbe golden choir, or St. Mary’s 
chapel, is very fine. On examination of the Phillips’ monument here, Mr. 
Bloxam said that the armour of tho male effigy (Sir David Phillips) is of 
the time of Henry Yl.; the monument itself is circa t. Henry VIII., and 
it is an excellent specimen of the Italian school of art then prevalent. 

The archeologists were then very hospitably entertained at a luncheon, 
at which the Mayor of Stamford (H. Johnson, Esq.) presided. After 
suitable acknowledgments of tho kind welcome with which they had been 
received in this ancient town, they proceeded to visit St. Qcorgo's Church, 
and tho rgonastery of St. Leonard’s withont the walls, founded by Wilfrid 
about the middle of tbe seventh centn^. There remains, however, 
nothing older than the twelfth century. The Grammar-school (formerly 
St. Paul’s Clmrch) was then visited: it is next in antiquity to St. 
Leonard’s Priory. In passing along High-street, the Perpendicular door¬ 
way at tbe shop of Mr. Dennis was examined. Brown’s Hospital was next 
visited, and in the audit-room there the Rev. G. Kevinson gave an 
account of the foundation. Mr. Parker observed that the place in which 
they were assembled was the hall of the hospital; on descending to tiic 
chapel he pointed out that the arrangement was similar to that of other 
domestic chapels in medimval erootions; ths room above would open to 
the chapel, and service might be heard there by inmates when there 
was not space below. There is a stone altar-alab with fivo crosses in the 
chapel, forming part of the pavement. At AU Saints’ Church lit. Parker 
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invited attention to tbe beautiful capitals of the pillars in the south aisle ; 
their date being about 1230. The clerestory is of the time of Henry VII. 
The Barlr English blank arcade on the walls of the exterior is almost 
unique. Lord Talbot remarked that he knew of only one other similar 
example of arcade-work round the church, namely, at Leuchars, in Scot¬ 
land, which is Norman. (Fignred in Billings’ Eod. Antiqu. of Scotland, 
Tol. iii.) The remains of tbe ball of the castle, t. Edward I., witii the 
usual three doorways at the lower end, were then inspected. 

In tile evening a meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held in the 
Gom Exchange, the Chair being taken by Octavius Mosoak, Esq., U.P., 
when U. H. Bloxau, Esq. read a communicatiott upon The Uonumental 
Remains in Peterboroi^h Cathedral. 

The Rev. J. Lsb Wabnbr read a Memoir on the MS. Chronicle and 
Chartulaiy of Robert Swapbam, preserved In the Cathedral Library. 

Frisat, July 27. 

A meeting of tbe Historical Section was held in tbe Orammar School, 
the Very Rev. the Bear of Elt presiding. Tbe following memoirs were 
read s— 

On the Ancient History of the Fens to the South of Peterborough ; by 
Professor BiBiNflTON, M.A., F.E.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 0am- 
bridee. An excellent Map of the district was exhibited, showing the 
Cardyke and other Roman vestiges, with the more recent ebanneds cut for 
the drainage of the Fens. Professor Babington stated that he was only 
aoquidnted with the southern portion from Peterborough to Cambridge: 
tbe whole of that district was composed of clayey soil, almost destitute of 
stona, therefore a bad country for drainage, although there was a natural 
fall to the sea. Peterborough was situate forty-five feet above the level of 
the tide at Lynn, and Cambridge fifty-one feet. In those places in the fens 
which had b^n selected for building towns and villages there was a gra¬ 
velly rather than a peaty soil. He did not give any credit to the supposi¬ 
tion that at one time the fen district was one largo estuary. In the time of 
the Romans, as he believed, it was a plain, well^drained, with roads; after 
they left, it was neglected till the times of James I. and Charles I., when it 
became impassable. That it was cultivated at a former period is confirmed 
by the fact, that remains of plants and trees are found below the surface 
which do not grow on a peat soil. Malmesbuiy, in the twelfth century, de¬ 
scribes Thomey as a paradise, with orchards, gardens, and vineyards. Since 
that time the rivers had been diverted from their natural cours#. The 
Nene formerly passed through Whittlesea Mere and another branch r^n 
down to Lynn; tho Great Ouse formerly wont to Wisbeacb, and not to Lynn. 
In the thirteenth centuiy the estuary was choked up to Lynn, and the waters 
had to find another channel. A cut was made which divert^ the Ouse and 
the Nene, and took the latter to Lynn. In 1490 the Middle Level was 
made, which restored things, to a certain extent, to their former condition. 
In 1650 the Bedford Level was made and a great extent of land reclaimed; 
this, however, caused a great amount of backwater in the Sooth Level, and 
now engineers were engaged in endeavouring to drain the district upon the 
same principles as it woa formerly done. Professor Babington proceeded 
to offer some remarks on the roads formed by tho Romans. The map which 
he placed before tho meeting showed that there were throe statioas-Cam- 
bridge, Hnnlingdon, and 2)iirobriv<e. In addition to the Ermine Street 
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road from Huotiogdon io Lincoln, there trae another road across the feus 
not mentioned in the Itinerary; it was sixty feet in breadth, he had mea^ 
Bured it where the breadth was now fifty-two feet. It was easy to bo 
discorered, being formed of pebbles, which were to be found across tho 
loamy soil, and to be traced as far as Pletton j its farther course might 
doubtless bo ascertained by careful inrestigation. 

The Rev. Edward Tbollopb, F.S.A., read a Memoir on the Cardyke. 
That remarkable work, as Mr. Trollope believed, may be one of a series, though 
complete in itself. There was another of similar character from Lincob 
to the Trent. The Romans had much to contend with in the drainage of 
the fens, but they were not to be easily daunted when such an objeot pre¬ 
sented itself as rescuing a large tract of valuable land, and bringing it into 
cultivation. They commence at Durohrivm, adjacent to the actual posi¬ 
tion of Peterborough, and constructed a dyke fifty-six miles in length. The 
name Cardyko might have signified nothing more than Fen Dyke; it had 
also been sometimee called Bell Dyke, a name supposed to have been given 
because the “Great Tom of Lincoln” had been conveyed by it from 
Peterborough to Lincoln. There was no doubt that this dyke had beei» 
made by Roman soldiery who were almost as well versed in the use of the 
spade as the sword ; it is, however, probable that the natives were com¬ 
pelled to assist in the most laborious part of the works. The date of tho 
Cardyko was uncertain. Stukeley had supposed that it was formed in the 
time of Nero. The probability is that it was made in the time of Agricola, 
A.D. 79, he was recalled in i.d. 84; some bad supposed it was in the time of 
Hadrian. After the Romans loft Britain, tlie Cardyko was neglected. It 
was originally about sixty feet wide and eighty feet deep. Mr. Trollop© 
believed that he was the only antiquary who had dared to encounter these 
fens, and trace the entire course of Caidykc. 

After the discussion that followed, in which Mr. Earle, Mr. Octavios 
Morgan, Mr. Robert Chambers, and other members took part, Mr. E. A. 
Freeman delivered a discourse on Crowland Abbey and earl Waltheof, 
prtmaratery to the visit to Crowland on the following d^. 

In the afternoon a meeting was held in the Com Exchange, and tho 
following remarks were read by Sir CaARLBS Ahdersos, Bari., on tho 
west front of Lincoln Minster, and on the works now iu progress there. 

** The west front of Lincoln Minster consists of osirly Norman work of the 
time of Remipus, of Norman work of more ornate character of the time of 
Bishop Alexander, of Early English wings and upper story, and of later 
additions to the Norman towers; there are three Pcrpcndicalar windows and 
niches, with statues of the same date. The work of Remigi»«is 
able by the wide joints of tho masonry and the square form of the stones of 
which it is composed. Mr. Parker having expressed a desire to examine 
the faqado, I accompanied him to Lincoln last year, and we spent several 
hours in exploring the interior walls and passages, an intricate and per¬ 
plexing expedition; but we were rewarded by a discovery which satisfac¬ 
torily conmmed what that able ecclesiologist had suspected, that at the 
period when the three rich doorways were inserted, the capitals of some of 
Remigius’s pilasters had been replaced by others of a later character. On 
the outside there was some difficulty (owing to their distance from the eye) 
in ascertaining this; but, in a portion of the older work concealed by Early 
Engluh casing, and bv that casing protected from the weather, we dts- 
covered, by means of a ladder and by aid of a lantern, that, flanking one of 
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the large Norman arcbes, there was on one side a capital of Remigius s- 
time, dark and weather-stained, and on the other a richer capital, fresh aa 
from the mason’s chisel. This capital is not likely to hare been placed 
there in modem times, it is in a dark nook, scarcely risible except by arti¬ 
ficial light; the inference is that the change from Norman to Early Boglish 
was taking place in the time of Alexander, and that the Early English- 
work was added almost immediately after the capital was inserted. There 
is a great deal that is interesting behind the exterior screen—the bases or 
roots of the addiUons to the towers, elastic stone beam, &e. Ahore the. 
stono roof, below the present gable, U the mark of another high-pitched 
roof, probably of Early BngUsh date, and this leads to the conjMtore that 
there was a nare partly Norman and partly Early English before Grosseteste 
began the present nave. If this were so, it may account for that irrepla- 
rity in the line of the vaulting between the towers and the nave, if the 
northern piers were built in the time of the Norman ones, and the southern 
piers extended sooth to widen the nave up to the poiut of junction with the 
ohoirs of St. Hugh; and this seems probable, because the work of Grosseteste 
began in consequence of the fall of the tower. After all, the progress of 
the building most ho a matter for speculation, subject to conjectures and 
doubts difficult to solve. And this brings me to thepoinU to which I desire 
specially to call attention.” 

“ First, the duty of making every effort to promote the preservation and 
classification, by eompelent persons, of the records of these grand ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings, which from their magnificence may be calld monuments 
of the nation’s progress in art, so as to he accessible to those who are 
demroos of examining them for literary purposes. The fabric rolls of York 
hCnster have been puhlii^ed by the Surtees Society, and form a curious 
history of the progress of that building. The care taken of the librariea 
and documents both at Durham and York is highly creditable. Of the 
state of the records at Lincoln I cannot speak, hut judging from the posi¬ 
tion of one interesting document, an ori^al copy of Magna Clmrta, we 
cannot augur well for the rest. This lias been suspended for ma^ years 
over the fire-place in the office of the Registrar, auhjcct to the effects of 
smoke and light, instead of being preserved in the cathedral library. I 
believe that a box or drawer of cedar is the best receptacle for parchments, 
such as were used in the Record Office under the guardianship of our late 
lamented friend Mr. Hunter, whose name I am glad to have an opportunity 
of mentioning with regard and respect.” 

« Secondly, as these cathedrals are National Monuments, the public have 
a right to see that they are carefully handled *, that no improvements or 
restorations, as they ore (often very improperly) called, he made without 
the opinion of the most experienced authorities. UVell-intentioned zeal 
without knowledge is apt to make sad havoc. The Chapter of Lincola 
meritoriously spends a considerahle sum annually in external repairs, and 
if these were confined to the keeping of roofs in order (and the leaden 
roofs are well kept), there would be no cause of complaint; but, when we 
see such doubtful expenditure as is now going on at the west front, whilst 
the interior requires evei^ attention, I cannot refrain from alluding to it. 
I would by no means censure the masons ; they oro careful, well capable of 
copying old work and executing new; they only do what they are ordered. 
In alluding to the interior, I would point to the decay of the Furheek shafts;, 
the modem yellow and white wash which conceals the colored patterns oa 
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the vaulting of the nave aod aisles; tho dust, damp, and dirt in the chapels 
-and choir. When the Treat front Tras repaired, about 1811, the decayed 
pilasters in the arcades Trere replaced by dott ones of Yorkshire sand>stoiie, 
as bei^g at that time thought to be more durable, but some have perished, 
und, during the heavy gales of the last tvro years, have fallen. I believe 
that, with the exception of replacing these aod fasteniog others, nothing 
was required. The rest of the front was in repiur, presenting an uniform 
tint almost equal to that of Peterborough, charming to the eye of the 
artist and of that increasing body of educated men of all classes who are 
able to appreciate artistic ^auty and to discriminate between good and bad 
taste. But lost year the south flank of the front beloTr the tower was 
scraped, so as to present a surface of new yellow stone. This year the 
north side has suffered the same operaUon ; so that the centre presents a 
dark square between two stripes of yellow. It is contended by the advocates 
of the scraping system that the surface Trill soon be of one color again; but 
if so, why scrape it at all ? or, being scraped, why not mix some soot sod 
water, and by a fire^ngine on a dry summer day stain it to harmonise with 
the rest. As well might a surgeon scarify a limb whilst curing a wound, 
or a sculptor, after adding a now bead or leg to an antique, scrape the 
iimk to make it as white as the new marble. In many coses of restora* 
tioQ much original work is removed, which, if left, would last for many 
-years, ond in its monldering state retain more of life and beauty than a 
modern copy. The exterior of a cathedral should be as tenderly handled 
as an original picture or an antique statue ; every alteration or restoration 
should be chronicled in a record kept for the purpose. Beverley Minster is 
an instance of judicious treatment. There, no stones have been removed 
•except such as were wholly decayed, the rest being left intact. The state 
of the building reflects no slight credit upon those who administer tho fund 
left for its preservation. Tho same enlightened system seems to be pursued 
at Foterborough, than which no cathedral, except Salisbury and Ely, has a 
finer tone of color. Where stone is so decayed as at Chester, it is ^fficult 
to pronounce what should be done, but at Lincoln Cathedral, where the sur¬ 
face is, on the whole, perfect, there is no plea for inflicting on it the fate of 
Marsyas; it should rather be left to the more kindly treatment of the 
clouds, the smoke, and the rain. The Society of British Architects 
have, I believe, unavaiUngly remonstrated against the scarifying process: 
had I not been justified by ueir opinion I should not have ventured to have 
spoken so strongly, though I have long regreted the practice. In conclu¬ 
sion, I beg to say that my object on the present occasion is to md iu pro¬ 
moting an intelligent and careful watch over our cathedrals, and such 
preservation and arrangement of their records as is due to th^ublic, which 
is awakeniug to a sense of their value as auxiliaries to the History of the 
Nation." 

Professor Willis then delivered his Discourse upon the architectural 
History of the cathedral.—The Professor commenced by observing that 
three able ecclesiologists, Mr. Owen Davys, Mr. Paley, and Mr. Poole, had 
written on the subject. Mr. Owen Davys had pven an excellent history of 
the cathedral, and an admirable account of it as it now stood, but he bad 
not made original investigations. Mr. Paley’s object was different. Ho 
had confined himself to the architecture of the building, and acknowledged 
that in pursuing his iavestigations he had adopted the same principle which 
he (Professor Willis originally established in reference to Canterbury 
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Cathedral. He might therefore claim Mr. Paley as a pupil, and he had 
read his book with much pleasure. Mr. Poole had applied the same prin¬ 
ciple in his iaTestigations as Mr. Palej, but he had arrired at exactly 
opposite results. 

In all investigatioDS of this nature, Professor WilUs was of opinion that 
it is requisite to ascertain first whether there exist any contemporary docu¬ 
ments which may throw light upon the history of the fabric, and then to 
let the stones tell their ovn tale. . He then delirered a Teiy eloquent and 
lucid statement of his conclusions in regard to the architectural hisUoy of 
the cathedral, with remarks on peculiar details and arrangements, and 
ooDcluded by inviting his audience to meet him when the afternoon service 
had concluded; ho would tlicn take occasion to explain on tho spot all the 
interesting features to which he had alluded in bis discourse. We rej^t 
greatly our inability to place before our readers any abstract of the Pro- 
^ssor's elucidation of the interesting subject, which he treated on this 
occasion with his accustomed keen appreciation of facts, and minntiie of 
ooostruotion, viewed in combination with documentary evidence. Peter¬ 
borough wiU form a very important chapter in tho Architectural Histories 
of the Cathedrals of Great Britain, which we hope to see achieved by 
Professor Willis. The completion of such a work will form a memorable 
period in the Annals of Archaeology in England. 

The afternoon service being concluded, the Professor commenced tlio 
promised examination of the mbric. Under his guidance every portion of 
the cathedral and the remains of tho ancient conventual buildiogs, of which 
some highly beautiful features are preserved in the gardens of theEpiscopal 
Palace, were examined, and be pointed out tho original arrangemeots and 
uses to which the various buildings had been appropriated, as shewn in the 
ground-plan which Professor WilTis had prepared in illustration of his dis¬ 
course on the cathedral He invited special attention to the remarkable 
fact that it sliows scarcely any change or innovations in style; and, when 
it is considered that the eoxutruction of the fabric extended over a period 
of seventy-five years, tliis circumstance serves to indicate groat respect for 
the original Norman design and for the architectural project first set forth 
by those who were ongaged upon this grand work. 

In the evening the chair was taken by the Beak of Elt at a meeting 
held in the Com Exchange. A subject of novel and attractive description 
was brought before the Institute by John Laubeet, Esq., who gave a 
discourse on the Sarum Hymnal, with vocal illustj-ations. The great 
knowledge of the Music of the middle ages to which Mr. Lambert has 
attained is wdl-knowu to many of our readers, and his kind ©xerrions for 
tho gratification of the society, in a manner irithout precedent on any 
former occasion, were wannly appreciated. 

Saturday, July 27. 

An Excursion was arranged to Thorney, Crowland, and some other 
points of interest. At Thomey, where tho visitors were very courteously 
received by Mr. Whiting and his family, the nave of the Norman conven¬ 
tual church has been preserved. The west front is a fine specimen of 
Norman archi lecture, and hos a noble Perpendicular window set between 
the original square turrets. It is supposed to be of the early pai-t of the 
twelfth century. The nave-arches and triforium arc of the eleventh 
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cental^; the clerestory has been destroyed, aod the arches walled 
up, the aisles being entirely destroyed. Its architectural features were 
described by Mr. Parker. There is some German attuned gloss, and 
on the north wall is a tablet to Ezekiel Danois, a native of Compiegne, 
pastor of the French congregation at Thomey from the time of their first 
coming, in 1652, until his death In 1674. The incumbent, the Her. J. 
Oaotley, exhibited a register of their baptisms, marriages, and burials. 
Their en^^eering skill is commemorated in the fen country in the name of 
*' French Drove.’’ 

At Crowland the remains of the abbey-church were elucidated by Mr. 
Freeman,who for nearly two hours was occupied in directing the visitors from 
one point of interest to another, and discoursing on the various parts of 
the building. The Rev. Edward Moore, F.S. A., described the means recently 
taken to maintain the central west front with its remarkable array of statues; 
this work had been carried out under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, and 
the fall of the fabric, which appeared imminent, has been effectually 
arrested. The well-known bridge at Crowland attracted notice; it is of 
late Decorated or Transition style. 

After luncheon at the Geoigc Hotel at Crowland, the party proceeded to 
Peakirk to examine its small, very ancient church, with carved oakfittings. 
The original church was Norman ; the west front has been altered; ^e 
south aisle is Early English, and ^cre U an Early English lancet at the 
end of the aisle, and another at the west front of the nave. In the church 
may be seen the stem of an Early English lectern, which deserves to ho 
preserved; it is of oak, set in a socket of stone. About a hundred yards 
from the east end of the church is a small interesting chapel, dedicated to 
the Saxon saint Pega, now converted into a dwelling house called The 
Hermitage. It consists of a diminutive nave and chancel, with an cast 
wmdow of beautiful design. It is of the best geometric date. The next 
place visited was Korthborough ; the church bos m a south transept a 
chantry of bold Decorated work, and of a magnificence overpowering to 
the oUer port of the edifice ; it was erected by the last of tlie family of 
Delomere. This fine church has an unusually high spire, nearly twice as 
high as the tower, and remarkable for its bulging sides. Under the belfry 
lies a defaced effigy of a man, apparently|tbe companion to an effigy of a female 
in the churchyard; the latter has the wimple. In the churchyard are several 
stone coffin lids of the thirteenth century. Northborough House, once the 
residence of Lady Claypole, a daughter of the Protector, is still more 
remarkable for its structure than its history. Mr. Parker pronounced it 
to be the best specimen of a mediaeval bouse in this country. It is of the 
age of Edward IL, in plan resembling the letter H, the hall occupying 
the centre, whilst the butteries, kitchens, and servants’ rooms were in one 
wing, and the chambers of the family in the other. One gable of the 
hall is boldly crocheted, and terminates in a beautifully-carved circular 
chimney. This hoxise was surrounded by a moat and fortified walls, of 
which the gatehouse remains, with its original oaken gates. 

At Glinton Church arc some effigies, which it has been thought were 
removed from recesses in the chantry at Northborough ; but this is unsup¬ 
ported by proof, neither do their proportions fit. An effigy of a lady in a 

t Domestic Architecture in England, noticed is figured p. 90. 
vol. ii p. 252. The chimney above 
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vixople and long reil remains exposed in Glinton cHnrcbjard. In the 
-tower lies a male effigy of tmtisual character; it is in ciril costume, with a 
hunter's horn at the right side, a sheaf of arrows is stuck under a strap by 
winch the horn is suspended, and under the left arm is either a staff or a 
long-bow. The last object to which attention was directed was Woodcroft 
House, an edifice of fourteenth century.’ The moat ran directly round 
the walls, and in part remains, as well as the round tower at one of the 
■angles, the scene of the criiel death of Dr. Hudson the chaplain and 
confideoUal attendaut of Charles I. 

. After the return of the party from an excurrion which presented so 
varied a field of interest, the members of the Institute with their friends 
were inrited to a Conrersazione at the Vineyard, the residence of the High 
B^liff of Peterhorough, Henry P. Gates, Esq., adjacent to the CathedraL 
A collation was serr^ in a marquee in his gardens ; the cathedral choir 
contributed to the gratification of the erening, glees and madrig^s being 
sung; a military band was also in attendance, and played at interrals. 
More faTwable weather was alone wanting to the enioyment of this very 
frtendlr reception offered to the Institute hr seTeral residents in Peter* 
borough, who took this occasion of shewing meir kind feeling towards the 
Society. The Husenm was again lighted up, and it attracted numerous 
visitors throughout the erening. 

On Sunday, July 28, there was full choral service at the Cathedral; and 
in the afternoon the Lord Bishop of Oxford preached an eloquent and im¬ 
pressive sermon on the importance of the consideration of the past, in 
connection with man's hope of the future. His text was taken from Psalm 
XC, T. 2. 


Hoksat, July 29. 

Tbo Historical Section again assembled at the Cathedral School, the 
Deax of Elt presiding. 

Tho two following memoirs were read by the Rev. EoHoxn Venables, 
in the absence of their respective anthon :— 

The Histoir and Charters of Ingulfus considered; with the intention of 
shewing the fictitious character of the whole of his Chronicles. By Hexbt 
Thomas Rilbt, Esq., U.A. 

On the Foundation and early Fasti of Peterborough. By the Rev. 
WiLUAM SroBBS, Vicar of Havestock, Essex (Printed in this volume, 
page 193). 

At the conclusion of the meeting an excursion was made to Warmiogton, 
and several other places of interest in the direction of Onndle. The church 
at WarmingtoD, according to tiie remarks offered on the spot by Mr. 
Freeman, is probably the finest specimen of the Early English style in 
Northsmptonshire. Its details are of the richest character and worthy of 
attentive study; they have been iUostrated in the views published by Mr. 
Caveler. The church is of the familiar Northamptonshire pattern ; the 
western tower with its massive broach is quite of the usual type, differing 
from inferior cxomplcs solely in richness of detail; it is evident from tho 
position of the belfiy-wiodows, that the nave never had a high-pitched roof. 
■The triplets in the south aisle are remarkable both for elaborate detail and 
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for tlieir position, xrhich does not seem well suited to tho form. But tli& 
greet feature of Warmlogton is the interior of the nave with its timber 
vault. This nave has something of a French character, at least it does not 
exhibit the purely English Lancet stjle, free from all traces of Romanesque 
on the one band, and from all tendencies to Geometrical on the other. In- 
manj of the finest French buildings windows with trace )7 fully or nearly 
developed rest on pillars which are % no means clear of Romanesque. So 
it is at Amiens, so it is also at Warmington ; the piers, with their capitals, 
and ^e molding of tho pier>arches, are stiU Italf Romanesque, while the 
clerestory has Geometrical windows, early indeed, but still real traceried 
windows and not mere groupings of lancets. Tho vault again, bo rare in 
English pairish churches, except now and then in the chancel, la in itself a 
French feature, though the beautifril corbels from which it rises are of a 
purely English kind. The timber vault is more common in our great 
churches than some may suppose, as in tho eastern limbs of Wineboster 
and St. Albans, and there can be no objection to it when the pillars will 
not hear a vault of stone. Many windows at Warmington church are 
excellent studies of that Early Geometrical tracery in which North North* 
amptonshire abounds. 

At Fotheringhay Mr. Freeman discoursed on the history and architecture 
of the Church and Colleffe, The CoUeco of Fotheringhay was a Society 
of secular Priests and Clerks under a kLuter, established by the Dukes of 
York, owners of tho neighbouring castle, for the better performance of 
serrice in their parish church, and for other purposes for which secular 
Colleges were founded. The College was founded towards the end of the 
fourteenth or begiuuing of the fifteenth century ; it received benefactions 
from several successive Dukes, and the date of the foundation seems not 
certain. It appears moet probable that, whatever may have been planned, 
the College hod no legal existence till 1412, when Edward, Duke of York,, 
ohtmned a charter for its endowment. This is however in no way incon¬ 
sistent with the belief that the oboir bad been built by bis father Edmund,, 
son of Edward III., as part of the preparation fw foundation. The 
College was suppressed with similar institutions, t. Edward VI., and its pro¬ 
perty granted to John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. The Colle^ate 
buildings, iucludiDg tho choir of the church, were dismantled, and nave 
gradually vanished. In Queen Elixahoth’s time the choir was ruinous, and 
she caused the bodies of her ancestors, the Dukes of York, to be removed 
into the nave, where she placed tombs over them. The destruction of the 
choir is remarkable, showing that thero must have been a division in the 
property of tho church, the nave belonging to the parishioners, and the 
choir to the College. This, os had been shown at Thomey, Crowland, and 
elsewhere, was a very common arrangement when a church was shared be¬ 
tween a monastery and a parish, but there are not many examples in tho 
ease of secular colleges. Of the choir and collegiate buildings noting 
remains except their juncture with the present church ; the choir had aisles, 
and was considerably lower than the nare. • Its loss gives tho church a 
disproporUon^ appearance. The present church was begun in 1435 by- 
Richard, Duke of York; the architect being William Horwood. The con¬ 
tract is preserved, and bos been published by the Oxford Architectural 
Society. It forms one of our beat sources for mediseval architectural 
technicalities. Tho site of Ae Castlo, where the ill-fated Queen of Scots 
passed the last days of her sad captivity, was viewed with considerable 
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iutcrest; it is notr marked, however, onlj by a inoand, wme remains of 
moat, and a elngte mass of stone. Miss Agnes Strickland, who accompanied 
the party, observed that, occc^rding to old tradition, the total destruction of 
the castle, the scene of his mother's suffering, had been carried out by 
order of James I., hat that tale appears to be unfounded. A Survey of the 
buildings exists, taken in 1625, the last year of his reign; the materials 
were gradually removed, the building having become decayed. The 
remains were used in the lost century in works connected with the navma>> 
tion of the Nen, and a small portion of the building was uncovered in 1820, 
in for stone. A memoir on Fotheringhay, the collegiate foundation, 

ko., may be found in Nichols' Bibliotheca Topographico, and many 
interesting particulars are given by the Yen. Archdeacon of Lincoln in bis 
Historic Notices in reference to Fotheringhay, where a view of the castle 
monnd may be seen. 

The fine fourteenth century church at Elton was visited, and also the 
manor-house of Elton Hall, rebuilt after the Restoration, but retaining a 
gatehouse of the time of Edward IV.* The church is a beautiful fabric, the 
most ancient part being the chancel and (he pillars of the nave, which are 
Early Decorated. There are several openings in the wall, one of which is 
supposed to have been a light for the rood stairs, one intended for a squint, 
and another may have been a window from the priest's boose or chamber. 
Tbo party then proceeded to Tansor. The only remarkable foatnre in 
the external appeoranoe of the church is the disproportion in the nave and 
ehonoel; the former being of angularly extended (hmensioos, the latter 
one of most diminutive in the series of ancient ohurohes. But an 
examination of the interior, revealing the extraordinary process to which 
this dispreportioo is owing is of high interest.^ There ore numeroua 
feotores of grest interest in this fabric, rendering it a subject of unusual 
value to the eoclesidogist; it is probable that, as at Raunds and Kiugs- 
thoxpe in the same county, a portion of the chancel was token into the 
save, an encroachment which in this case may be refciTcd to as early a 
period as the thirteenth century. There are two good door-ways, cue of 
them retaining mneh Norman character, but it is probably contemporary 
vrith the Early English portions of the church, amongst which the south 
door-way Is to be numbered. There are some remains of mural painting ; 
and in ^e chancel may be noticed several stalls of good character, stated 
to have been brought fri>m Fotheringhay on the dissolution of the Collegiate 
establishment and dismantling of the choir. 

After s hurried inspection of the once collegiate oburch of Cotterstock, 
with a stately choir, a noble specimen of Decorated architecture, the exour- 
aionists hastened to Oimdle, reaching that plaoe so near the time fixed for 
the train to Peterborough, that little more than a glance at iU objecU of 
interest could be obtained. A small number, however, lingered behind, 
and availed themselves of the courteous invitation of the Vicar, the Rev. J. 
Nussey, who guided them to the church and other buildings in the town, 
incloding the ancient hostelry, the Talbot, said to have been bmlt with tho 
materials of Fotheringhay Castle. 

* See Domestic Architecture, vol. iii. the changes whiclx caused the dispropor- 

P* tion to ffhich allusioo is made above. 

♦ See a detailed notice of this curious Gent. Uag. 1861. Oct, p. 888. 
church, and tixe probable explanation of 
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TcnB3DAT, JciT 30. 

The Annual Meeting of Members to reeeire the Report of the Anditors 
of the prerious je&r, with that of the Central Committee, and to make 
selection of the place of meeting for the ensuing year, was held in the 
Cathedral School. The chair was tahen by Lord Talbot de Malabide. 

The Report of the Anditors for 1860 (printed at page 192 in this 
volume), and also the Report of the Committee were then read bj Mr. C. 
Tucker; both were unanimously adopted. 

In their Annual retrospect of the progress of Archeological science, sub¬ 
sequent to the last meeting of the Institute at Gloucester, the Central 
Committee took occasion to advert with satisfaction to the renewed interest 
with which the members generally, and numerous friends or correspondents 
of the Society at home and on the continent, had i^veo hearty co-operation 
in promoting the purposes for which the Institute and oth» kindred Institu¬ 
tions had been formed. At no previous period hod the periodical meetings 
and ezhibitioDS, illustrative of the antiquities of Great Britain and the history 
of ancient and Medieval Arts, beeil productive of so large a measure of 
friendly co-operation; an ample harvest of remarkable facts had been 
brought under consideration, to be recorded in the Journal of the Society. 
The communications had been of more than ordinary value in various 
branches of archeological research; the Committee desired to mention 
specialty the important contributioDS towards the History of Eccletiastical 
Architectare in England, brought before the Institute by the kindness of 
Professor Willis, amidst bis numerous pressing avocations. Ei^ Discourse 
on vestiges of ancient buildings brought to light at Lichfield Cathedral, bad 
been received with great satisfaction at the monthly meeting in January 
last (printed in this volume, page 1). More recently the Professor commu¬ 
nicated, with his accustomed friendly consideration towards the ^iety, the 
results of his careful investigation of the fatal eatastroph^at Chichester on 
February 21, uft.,—the faU of the tower and spire of the’cathediral, 
a stmeture which had presented a subject so skillfully treated by him 
at the annual meeting of the Institute held there in 1853.* 

In the review of the proceedings of the previous session the Committee 
expressed the hope that the selection of subjects of antiquity or art for 
special illustration at some of the monthly London Meetings, had proved 
not less generally acceptable to the Society, than productive of instructive 
resulU in eliciting valuable archeological information. The exhibition of 
ancient Bronzes, arranged for the gratification of the members in Febmaiy, 
called forth from their accomplish^ friend, Professor Wostmocott, an able 
and erudite sketch of the important subject prepared for illustration; the 
Committee could not refrain from e:q>ressiog their warm sense of the great 
kindness evinced on this and on subsequent occasions by possessors of 
treasures of ancient art liberally entrusted for general gratification, in many 
instances by persons not members of the Institute. Of scarcely less 
attractive interest had been the display of rich productions of the loom and 
the ne^e,—tapestries and tisanes, brought together at the meeting in 

* See Professor Willis’ Esssy on the Hejley Mason, in whi^ the most im- 
of this catastrophe, given with his portant Architectural memoirs read st 
Memoir on the Cathedral m the volume the meeting of the Institute in 1858 are 
lotely published at Chiobester by Mr. to be found. 

VOL. xnn. ^ ^ 
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^ril, througU the kindnew of on© of their eerliest fiiends, Mr. Digby 
TV^atfe, whoa© Intimate familiarity with Medi«Tal Arts needs no commenda¬ 
tion ; the examples exhibited supplied a text for a diseourse full of curious 
agreeable information. Scarcely less attractire iras the choice assem¬ 
blage of bindings of books, collected at the May Meeting. At a subsequent 
and memorable occasion, a collection of examptes ^yptic art, the most 
precious, probably, erer submitted to inapeotion on any similar occasion, 
been e^bited. Eyery member of the Institute vrho had participated 
in the gratification then afforded, could not fail to unite heartily in the 
grateful sense of the graoious consideration of iheir Royal Patron, the Prince 
Consort, irho bad honored the Society with his presence, to examine the 
glyptic treasures then displayed ; through his spontaneous suggestion and 
interest in the Society’s behalf, that collection, preriously so rich by the 
liberality of the Rake of Marlborough, the Duke Reronshire, and other 
distinguished possessors of ancient gems, had been uneneetedly au^ented 
by the precious cabinet of jewels in possession of Her Majesty at Windsor 
Oastle. 


It was with satisfaction that the Committee might advert to certain 
special points of archaeological progress durii^ the previous year, such as 
the valuable application of the art of Photo-zincography to the reproduction 
of MSS. in facsimile, brought to perfection by the persevering intelligence 
of the Rirector of the Ordnance Survey, Sir Henry James. Amongst the 
first fruits of a discovery promising precioos aid to archceology, might be 
mentioned the facsimiles of several remarkable leaves of Anglo-Saxon 
writing, the subject of a memoir read by Mr. Earle at the meeting at Glou- 
oesior; they had been discovered in the Chapter Library in that city. The 
attention of the Institute was invited to the importance of the Photo-zinco- 
graphio process by Mr. Burtt, in a memoir read by him at the April 
Meetmg, when, by the courtesy of Sir Henry James, the earliest results 
of the invention were first placed before the Society. The completion of 
the Photo-sincograpbic reproduction of Romesday for Cornwall has speedily 
been followed up by the preparation of tho record for other counties, of 
which a oooaiderable numl^r are already in progress.* 

Amongst researches successfully prosocuteil on various ancient sites, tho 
excavations at Urioccniwn deserved renewed mention ; the co-operation of 
persons interested in the antiquities of the earlier periods in Britain had 
been urgently soticited to carry out effectually an enterprize advan- 
titfeoualy commenced. The importance of the remains brought to light at 
Wroxeter mifht, postihly, not have fully attained to the anticipations of 
some who had promoted the undertaking; the merits of the investigation 
were perhaps to be estimated not by the value of the relics disinterred, so 
much as by the insight which a systematic search on the site of that great 
border city might supply, as regards the conditions of the Welsh Marches in 
late ^man times, or the influence of Roman occupation in that particular 
district. Early in the present year, a curious account of Roman buildings 
disinterred on the estates of Lord Methuen, in Rorsetahire, was comma- 
nicated to the Institute by Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P., and researches have 
been reported in varioua’other localities. An investigation of great interest 


I Antiquarian SocietUa, or muoicate with Messrs. Letts & Co., 

iadividtuls, detiroua to secure Cmelmil— 8, Royal Exebauge. 
of portions of Domesday, should com- 
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Ib now in prc^oss in NorthamberUnd, on tbe site of an ancient town at 
Greaves Ash, near Linhope in the vallej of the Breamiah. This examination 
of a remarkable example of the strongholds of the inhabitants of that 
remote countiy^ at a very early period, has been undertaken by the 
Berwickshire Katoralists* Club, encouraged by that liberal patron of 
archteological researches, the Bake of Northumberland. These ezeava* 
tions were commenced in June, and cannot fail to throw fresh light upon 
the histoiy of the early population and conditions of the northern counties. 

The previous year, durmg which many accessions had been recorded on 
the lists of the SMiety, had been marked also by numerous losses, to which 
the Committee alluded with deep regret. Amongst those tried and early 
friends whose decease they hsA now to deplore, there was none whose 
memory would be held iu more honored estimation than their late Yic^ 
President, Lord Brayhrooke. His indefatigable energy in the pursuits of 
archseology was fresh in the remembrance of the Institute; all who 
enjoyed bis friendship and parricipation in kiudred pursuits would deeply 
lament the untimely lou of one whose genial and hearty sympathy, and 
intelligent encouragement of archseoIogicM science in all its branches, had 
endeared him to those who took part in his researches, or appreciated the 
kindly interest and remarkable sagacity with which his mvestigations had 
for some years been carried out. Of other worthy names, in ti»e number 
of valued friends now no more, that of Mr. Hunter, one of the Keepers of 
Public Records, for some time a member of the Central Committee, a sincere 
friend and coadjutor on many occasions, must bo held in honored remem* 
brance ; the year had been marked also by the removal of several other 
■early friend8,*>-the Dean of Bzeter ; the Warden of Winchester College, 
Dr. Barter ; the learned antiquary of Devonshire, the Rev. Dr. Oliver, by 
whose contributions the Journal of the Institute hod often been enriched ; 
Mr. Mason, of Ripon ; Mr. Bailey, Curator of the Soane Museum; Sir 
Francis Palgrave; Mr. Matthew Dawes, for many years an active su^ 
porter of the Society; I/ord Lilford} Mr. Leigh Sotheby; Mr. 0. K. 
Mainwaring; Mr. Carrington, Recorder of Wokingham; with other es¬ 
teemed friends, heretofore members of the Institute. There are, more¬ 
over, others by whoso kind encouragement or friendly parUcipation in the 
annual or periodical meetings, the success of previous years had been in 
no slight measure promoted, such as the talented Baron de Bunsen, whose 
profound knowledge of antiqnity and accomplished attainments are firesh in 
the remembrance of those who took part in the congress at Bristol; Mr. 
Taylor, of Barsdon, one of the oblest mining engineers in Northumberland, 
whose valuable memoir, “Tho Archmology of the Coal Trade,’ read at the 
Newcastle Meeting in 1852, and published in the Transactions on that 
occasion, may rank with the most important contributions to the history of 
the great northern industry; the Duke of Richmond, also, who liberally 
promoted tho graU6cation of the Society at their meeting in Sussex ; the 
Duke of Norfolk; and Lord Hastings, whose treasures of antiquity and 
art were freely sent to enrich the Museum at the gathering in Norwich 
in 1847. 

After the election of several new members, the following list of Members 
of the Committee retiring in annual course, and of the Members of the 
Society recommended to fill the vacancies, was then proposed to the 
Meeting, and unanimously adopted. 
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Members retiriag from the CommitteeW. H. BJaausr, Esq.; A. W, 
Franks, Esq.; Sir Frederic Madden; the Rct. John Lane Oldham; 
William Tite, Esq. ; W. W. B. Wynne, Esq. The following membera 
being elected to ^ the racancies; William Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A., Fsce-ZVew'dent in the place of Lord Brajbrooke, deceased ; Tal¬ 
bot Bury, Esq., F.I.B.A.; Edmund Oldfield, Esq., M.A., F. S-A. ; the Rer. 
Gr^iy Rhodes, M.A.; John Jope Rogers, Esq., M.P.; George Poulett 
Scrope, Esq., M.P.; William Frederic Vernon, Esq. Also as auditors for 
the year 1861, Samuel B. Hewlett, Esq.; Sydney G. R. Strong, Esq. 

The selection of the place of meeting for 1862 was then brought 
forward. The claims of several places were diseossed, whence commimico- 
tions had been received conveying assurances of welcome to the Institute, 
and more especially a most kind invitation from the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, President of the Suffolk Institute of Archieology, renewing the 
assurance on his own part, and that of tho Suffolk Archmologists, that the 
Institute would find a cordial welcome at Bury St. Edmund’s, and pro¬ 
mising to use every exertion in his power to promote the success of a 
meering there and the general gratification of the members. 

After some discussion on tho choice of a locality which might present, 
more espedally if practicable in some cathedral town, the most favorable 
ground of future operations, and with very cordial acknowledgment of the 
encooragement tendered in so friendly a manner by the noble president of 
tho kindred sodely in East Anglia, it was propose by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
seconded by the Rer. Lord Alwyne Compton, and determined unanimously, 
timt the meeting for the ensuing year should be held at Worcester. 

The Rev. Thomas Jambs then expressed his wish to invite the attention 
of members of the Institute to the purposed restoration at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, Northampton, as a tribute to the memory of the late Marquis of 
Northampton. Shortly after the decease of that lamented nobleman, 
whose kindness and generous encouragement as tbeir President the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute would bear in grateful remembrance, a joint Committee 
had been formed, consisting of members of that Society, with others, of 
tho Northampton Architectural Society; their united purpose being to 
carry out, as a suitable memorial to tho Marquis of Northampton, tho 
restoration of the Round Church at Northampton, in which he had taken 
BO great an interest No practical decision could> however, at that time 
be arrived at. The condition of that remarkable structure at the present 
time is such that some work of conservation is urgently required, and plans 
had been obtained from Mr. Scott. It was proposed to connect some por¬ 
tion of the work, already commenced, with the memorial to their lamented 
patron, and for this special object to place a font of handsome and appro- * 
priate character in the centre of '* the Round,” surrounded by an heretic 
pavement. About 400{, had been collected, and a like sum was requisite 
for tbe proposed work, in which ho (Mr. James) confidently hoped that the 
members of tbe Institute would be disposed to unite, as a tn1>ute to the 
memory of one by whose influence and valued cooperation the success of 
tho Society had been mainly promoted in tbe earlier years of its existence. 
Mr. James expressed his readiness to supply information at any time to 
persons wlio might take interest in the undertaking; a general statement 
of tbe proposcil enlargement and restorations of St. Sepulchre’s Church 
had been made in the Report of the Northamptonshire Society for 1860, 
and published in tbeir Proceedings. 
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Lord Talbot bb Malahibe expressod the wanu interest with which, in 
■common with many members of the Institute, be bad regarded the proposal 
of some appropriate tribute to that generous patron of science, whoso 
memory was endeared to them by so many kindnesses, by his accom¬ 
plished taste and intelligence in the pursuit of the objects of their common 
interest, and by the friendly encouragement with which he had promoted the 
4 MlTancement of their sirchsoological purpose. The Institute would bear in 
gratef^ remembrance the memory of such a friend and patron as the late 
Lord Northampton, more especially in the place where they were then 
assembled; it had been his desire, often expressed, to welcome the Society 
in his own county, and, had bis valuable life been spared, a meeting held 
there under his auspices would bare been one of unmingled gratification. 

Lord Talbot added with regret that bo was under the necessity of bidding 
his friends farewell, before the oonclunon of the proceedings. He dew^ 
to express, on his own behalf and on that of the Institute, their grateful 
acknowledgments of kindnesses received, and of th^ finendir co-operation 
and facilities which they had enjoyed during the agreeable week now 
drawing to a close. Lord Talbot was desirous to make special allusion to 
the vencroble Bishop, patron of their meeting, whose hospitality he had 
had the pleasure of enjoying ; to tho friendly welcome and assistwce also 
which the Institute had received from the Dean and Chapter, from local 
authorities, from the local Committee, and from persons connected with 
institutions for the advancement of knowledge or the promotion of pur¬ 
poses kindred to their own. The proceedings of tho Sections had Iwen 
marked by peculiarly local character and interest; if any of the contribu¬ 
tions with which they had been favored might claim specific record in the 
vote of thanks which he would now propose, they were the admirable 
initiatory Discourse on Northamptonshire Archeology by his friend, Mr. 
James—tho key-noto of their late pleasant meeting ; the Discourse on the 
Cathedral by Professor Willis ; the valuable dissertations by Mr. Freeman, 
Professor Babington, Mr. Trollope, Mr. Stubbs, Mr. Riley, Mr. Lambert, 
and others who had contributed memoirs almost exclusively associated with. 
Northamptonshire history and local antiquities. I/ord Talbot bad also the 
agreeable duty of recording the thanks of the Institute to the friends 
whose hoepitali^ they had enjoyed in the ancient town of Stamford, and 
to those by whom like courtesies had been kindly shown at PoterborougU 
and elsewhere during the week. Lastly, their hearty acknowledgment 
was due to those possessors of ancient treasures, by whoso liberality the 
Temporary Museum had been richly supplied. Lord Talbot could not 
refrain from adverting especially to the precious objects confided for emi- 
bition by the gracious permission of Her Majesty; to the treasures of Art 
or Antiquity contributed by the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Dev(m- 
shire, the Marquis of Northampton, the Duke of Hamilton, the Hon. (x. 
Fitswilliam, the Earl Spencer, the Marchioness of Huntly, Lord Alwyne 
Compton, Mr. WeUs, Mr. Stopford, and many other contributors of objects 
of especial local interest. Tho Society of Antiquaries were enUUed to 
cordial thanks for permission to place in tho Museum the PeterMroogh 
Cartularies, presented to them in tho last century by the Earl of Exeter, 
and other relics of unusual local interest; tho friendly readiness shown 
likewise by the authorities of the museums at Ely and Wisbech, and 
especially by the Northamptonshire Architectural Society, would not be 
forgotten by those whose gratification bad been so kindly considered. 
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The noble President having then taken his leave, the Chair was taken 
hy the Hon. Lord Ksatbs, who, after a short retrospect of the enjoyable 
and instructive prooeedings of the week, signified his warm concurrence in 
all those expressions of grateful ackuowWgmoni which Lord Talbot had 
i^propriatdy offered on the Society’s bdialf. In the course of the late pro¬ 
ceedings, one omission bad occurred to him, to which be (Lord Neares) 
might be permitted to invite attention. He thought that it would enhance 
their interest if on future occasions special notice were taken of eminent 
men in <dden times, either natives of the district visited by the Institute, 
or formedy resident in it. Their portraits or other memorials, their 
vnitings, or any objects which might tend to bring under more direct 
consideration tlie Local Worthiee, and periods with which their histories 
were associated, would form an attractive feature in the Temporary Museum 
at these Archie^moal gatherings. 

IHie Bev. E. Venahles then read a memoir by Mr. C. PjBmis of 
Kirkwall, received that morning, relating remarkable discoveries made early 
in the month, at a tomulus in Orkney, known as Maes-how, in which 
numexoos Eumc iosoriptions had, within a few days previous to Mr. Petrie’s 
interesting announoement, been brought to light. A carefully measured 
ground-plan and sections were sent bv Mr. Petrie for inspection. HU 
memoir is printed in this volume, psge 353. 

The meeting was then brought to a conclusion. 


The interesting character of the Museom, formed, by kind permission of 
tile Lean and the Committee of the Training College, in the Practising 
Sohoel, may entitio it to a brief notice, however inadequate to record the 
curious local ooUecdons tiiere brought together. 

The vidnity of Peterborough to Fotheringbay, and the circumstance 
that the first resting-place of the remains of Mary Stuart was in the 
Cathedral, prior to their removal to Westminster, suggested the desire to 
display in the Museum an extenrire series of portraits and relics of the 
ill-fat^ Queen of Scots, more especially such as might exist in Hortbampton- 
shire. The ooUection of Stuart portraits exhibited included several remai-k- 
ahle pmntings never before brought toother, such as the full-length portrait 
of Mary from Hardwick Hall, signed P. Oudrypinxit, 1578; this, the best 
of the numerous portraits of its type, was sent by the Puke of Pevonshire, 
with a valuable painting portraying the parents of Mary, namely, James V. 
King of Scots, and Marie de Guise. By the gracious permission of Her 
Majesty the portrait of Marie de Guise in latei* life was. entrusted from 
Hampton Court, with the curious little portrait of Mary Stuart en deuil 
hUatc, on occasion of the death of Francis II., and also three precious 
mimatures of that queen from Windsor Castle, of which one was in the 
^ssession of Charles I. Mr. Maguiao sent arecent acquisition, a charming 
Jioyne Vai^hinet a portrait of Mary as the affianced spouse of the Pauphin. 
Sev^l miniatures of her were kindly entrusted from the Blenheim Col¬ 
lection by the Puke of Marlborough; also portraits were contributed by 
Lord Spencer; Mr. Howard of Corby Castle; the Rev. Pr. Wellesley; 
Lord Carlisle; the Puke of Hamilton; Mr. Botfield, M.P.; Mr. J. H. 
Mathews ; Col. Moyrick ; Mr. C. S. Bale; Col. Fraser; Sir John Trollope, 
Bart., ikc. An extensive collection of engravings, drawings, and photo¬ 
graphs of other portraits of Mary Stuart rendered this remarkable series 
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rerj complete. The Hon. Q. Flizwillinm pormittod the iutcmUng littio 
portrait of James I., at the age of six years, to be brought from Hilton; 
it is stated that it was presented by Mary to his ancestor, in token of her 
estoeoi of his kind usage during her imprisonment at Fothcrlngbay. Sir 
John Stuart Hippesley, Bart., entrusted for exhibition the reil worn by 
Mary at her execution, and presented to his father by Cardinal York; with 
this was placed Uie gold rosary worn by her on that fatal occasion, and 
now in possession of Mrs. Howa^ of Corby Castle. The Duke of Buccleuch 
sent the exquisite cameo on onyx attributed to Vicentino, and sopposed 
to represent Mary with Damley. His grace also exhibited portraits 
of Elizabeth by Hilliard, and a curious series of miniatarcs of the Pro* 
tector and of his family by S. Cooper. The Earl of Westmoreland contributed 
from Apethorpo a remarkable cast in plaster of the head of Charles I. 
From the collection of Mr. Hopkinson, of Stamford, were brought a very 
intercstmg portrait of Katharine of Arragon, <si. 47, 1531, attributed to 
Hieron. do Bie; a contemporary portrait of the Regent Murray, and one of 
Elizabeth, foi-merly in Br. Bucarel's collection. Numerous o^er curious 
portraits were sent, in great part from collections in Nortliamptonshlre, 
which we are unable here to enumerate. Of antiquities of the earlier 
periods the weapons and relics of stone and bronze contributed by the 
Rer. Grerille J. Cheater, Mr. Trollope, the Rev. Abner Brown, Mr. Bloxam, 
the Rer. J. Beck, and other collectors, formed an instructiTe series. The 
Marchioness of Huntley sent a collection of Roman relies found at the 
Castles, Chesterton, with numerous Saxon remains, urns, Ac., &’om Botolph- 
bridge, near Peterborough. The large assemblage of Roman and Saxon 
objects from rarious places in Northamptonshire, preserved in Sir Eeury 
Bryden’s Museum, was of unusual interest. From the Ely Museum various 
bronze weapons of raro forms and a remarkable highly-ornamented urn 
were received. Numerous Roman relics found at Lriceater were sent by 
Mr. Goddard. The Marquis of Northampton permitted the extensive 
series of specimens of antique glass to be sent nrom Castle Ashby, with 
numerous exquisite Etruscan ornaments, the celebrated Howard Book also, 
the Ulumi&ated pedigree of the Compton family, the ivory horn of the 
Clan Clephane, and other precious relics. Among very extensive ooUections 
of personal ornaments were the Papal rings, and richly-wrought chamber¬ 
lains’ keys, two very curious series formed by Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P.; 
also Mr. Waterton’s precious Dactylioiheca. Mr. Wells exhibited the 
silver censer and ship for incense, found in draming Whittlcsea Mere, and 
probably part of the church-plato of Ramsey Abbey. A silver seal of the 
Commonwealth, the work of the celebrated Simon, was sent by Mr. Stopford 
of Brayton. A very remarkable display of illuminated MSS. and early 
printed books was due to tbe kindness of Mr. Tite, M.P., and the Rcr. J. 
Fuller Russell. Several interesting unpublished letters of Charles I. were 
brought br Miss Saunders. A curious little series of enamels and ivory 
carvings aJso deserves mention, amongst the numerous examples of Medisevfd 
Arts here so richly illustrated. 

' The Central Committee desire to acknowledge tho following donatiouB 
received from Membei’s of the Institute in aid of expenses of tbe Peter* 
borough meetmg and of the general purposes of the lutituteSir Jolm 
Boileau, Bart., 61. ; F. L. Barnwell, Esq., IL Is.; Beriah Botfield, Esq., 
M.P.> 61. ; Baniel Gurney, Esq., 61. 
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TEK YEAES’ IUGGUrGS IN CELTIC AND SAXON GRAVE-HILLS IN 
THE COUNTIES OF DERBY, STAFFORD, AND YORK, FROM 
1848 TO 1858. By Thomas Batbmam, F.8.A., &c.j 1 VoL 8vo., pp. 
309. Londoo, 1861: J. B. Smith. 


A DiacEH who has oponod upwards of four hundrod Barrows may well be 
ooiund«'od to huTo exhausted bis subject, and when wo remember the 
extensiTo learning which Mr. Bateman brought to the examination and 
illustration of his discoreries, we may fairly challenge the world for the 
production of a work depiotmg so riridly the life and usages of the Keltic 
race as the rolome before us. “ Ten Years’ Divings" is indeed but a portion 
of the experiences here brought forward. For many years preriously to 
the dates stated in this rolnme, Mr. Bateman had indefatipbly pursued his 
researches among the caima and cromlechs of the Midland Moore, and 
erery one who has visited the fine museum at Toulmve will remember 
what a vaat and varied collection of British relics had rewarded the exer¬ 
tions of the explorer. Though a few Anglo-Saxon sepultures were 
examined, the large majority of the Derbyshire and Staffordshire graves 
aro those of the Keltic race, and, even where the later people were present, 
they generally formed secondary interments, the originid tenants of the 
mounds being constantly found in the lower portion of the tumnli. To 
ipve an adequate excerpt of this book, and of the previous volume, the 
*' Vestiges of the AntiquiUcs of Derbyshire,” would require a much larger 
space than we have here at command. Wo must be content to note a mw 
only of the more striking facts, referring our readers (with the most hearty 
recommendation) to the volumes themsmves. 

The mystery of the so*oal]ed Druids’ Circles is here most satisfactorily 
solved. In oHer to retain the mound of earth in its place, blocks of stone 
were set on end around it, and then covered in with soil, so as to leave the 
barrow in its smooth and rounded form. In process of time this hillock of 
soil was washed away by the rains, disclosing the ring of stones and, in the 
centre of it, the bared cromlech or stone grave. (See Diggings, pp. 22, 
62, 63, 248, 255} Vestiges, pp. 90, 102.) Now came the antiquary, full 
of erudition and prepared to account for everything. The wall of blocks 
was a Druidical Circle, and the cromlech in the midst was a Druids’ Altar. 
Not content with this, the elocidator pointed out that the covering slab of 
the central structure (which bad naturally been moro or less disturbed 
during the lapse of a score of centuries and upwards) had been purposely 
inclined, in order ** to throw off the blood of tbo victim.” Further it was 
noted that tlie ring of stones (which had necessarily fallen inwards) was 
arranged on a radiating plan. This was typeal of the rays of Phmbus, 
plainly indicating the presence of Sun worship. A bronxe celt had turned 
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up in Uie locality : that was the Sacred Axe for felling the victim. A flint 
kmfe had also heen found: that was for cutting the throat of said victim— 
if not for gathering the Sacred Mistletoe from the neighbouring oak; for, 
be it observed, the old-fashioned antiquary generally committed /«Io-<ie-w 
with an “if not.” As to the miseellaoeous assortment of objects of 
unknown use, they were readily disposed of as “ amulets.” 

The presence of the vast numbers of rats’ bones commonly found in the 
tumuli is very clearly explained. In his notice of the opening of a barrow 
near Buxton, Mr. Bateman writes“ The skeleton was laid upon some 
flat limestones, placed on the natural ground. It was surrounded with a 
muldtude of rats’ bones, the remains of animals which had in former times 
feasted upon the body of the defunct warrior j which fact was satisfactorily 
proved by the gnawed appearance of the various bones, and from the cir¬ 
cumstance of several of the smaller bones having been dragged under the 
large flat stones on which the body lay, and which could not by any other 
means have got into that situation.” (Vestiges, p. 61.) And at page 95 of 
the Diggings, in the account of Ringham Low near Monyash, we read 
** The lower part of the gravel and the interstices between the paving-stones 
abounded with rats’ bones ; and on removing a portion of the floor, wo 
found that many human bones had been drawn beneath it by these restless 
creatures.” 

Among the remains of animals which had been interred with the defunct 
chieftain, those of the horse, the ox, the dog, the stag and the boar were con¬ 
stantly found, and occasionally the beaks of hawks and other birds. But more 
curious than all these finds is that recorded by Mr. Carrington as having 
occurred in a barrow at Swinscoe. Here, among other graves iu the same 
tumulus, was disclosed a distinct tomb lined with stone, containing the 
remaias ofa “young hog.” Illuati-ation of this singular interment will bo 
remembered in the often-cited verses from Beowulf, and the circumstance of 
tlie Boar being dedicated to the divinity Freya. (See Diggings, np. 33, 
135.) In the record of the Yorkshire finds, mention is made of the skull 
of a wolf and that of a goat (pp. 220, 223). 

Some little further light is thrown on the much-discussed Bronio Celt. 
In a grave on Parwich Moor it was found that the implement had been 
fixed on its staff in a vertical position. “ About tbo middle of the thigh¬ 
bone was placed the bronse celt. The cutting edge was turned towards 
the upper part of the person, and the instrument itself had been inserted 
verticaHy into a wooden handle by being driven in for about two inches at 
the narrow end—at least, the grain of the wood runs in the same direction 
as the longest dimension of the celt, a fact not unworthy of the notice of 
any inclined to explain the precise manner of mounting these curious im¬ 
plements.” (Diggings, p. 35.) , 

In a secondary interment at Steep Low ocenrred *‘an iron arrow-lieau, 
an article of great rarity in tumuli. It is devoid of socket, and must have 
been secured in a slit cut in the arrow ” (p. 126). Similar iron arrow-hea^ 
furnished with tangs were found in the graves opened by Mr. HiUier m me 
Isle of Wight, examples of which have been placed by the writer of this 
notice in the Tower Armory. These have portions of the wooden shafts 
still attached to them. 

The finding of iron instruments with bronze objecU appears at first glance 
injurious to the theory of metal sequences, but en closer examination the 
cause of such mixture will be seen to be merely accidental. Thus, in lo4o, 
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after recovering from a Keltic grave a bronze dagger, “ a little^ above yre 
found an iron knife, of tbe ebape and size uauaUy derailed with Angles 
Saxon interments, which had most likely been thrown in unobserved when 
the grave was refilled in 1621 ” (p. 21}. Had no record been forthcoming 
of this former exploraUon, the mystery would have remained unsolved. 

Forthe encouragement of barroW'djggers, who are apt to be dismayed on 
finding evidences of former researches, we may note that the cases where 
the earlier examiners have overlooked the primary interment on meeting 
with a superposed burial ore very numerous ; and it is needless to add that 
the firstsepulture is eommonly fm: more interestiog than the later ones. It 
may he further observed that there is a certain d^ce of perverseness 
among some of these Keltic sleepers, who refuse to he found after a scien* 
tifio exploration of a good three*fourths of the mound, and only reveal 
themselves at last to some village stoue-seeker in the most out>of*the*way 
corner of the premises. 

These gatherers of stone for the purposes of building, together with the 
searchers for buried treasure, are among the worst enemies of the archaeo¬ 
logist. They are as bad as the rats. Another source of the destruction of 
the groves and their relics is the practice of converting the ancient mound 
into a limeddln. This is effected by digging a hole in the centre of the 
Low and then running a flue horizontally at its foot. Sad to say, the very 
stone-oist of tbe Ancient-Briton has often been appropriated to form this 
flue-channel (See Diggings, pp. 49,153, 154, 157.) 

In some esses, the mound-builders have taken advantage of a natural 
protuberance of the rock. Thus, a hillock of imposing proportions is found 
on examination to consist only of a very thin stratum of soil, and the inter^^ 
ment consequently lies very near the surface. 

Sometimes, again, a natural fissure in the rock is utilised for burial 
purposes. Each end of the fissuro is filled up with loose stones, the body 
is deposited in the natural cist, and the barrow raised over it to the desired 
altitude (p. 142). 

In some cases the body is found to have been laid on a bed of fern leaves, 
a second layer of leaves being strewn over the body, and tho soil tlicn 
heaped over all (p. 35). 

The contracted position of the body seems universal among the primeval 
entombments (p. 27). And it is curious to find in these early burials so 
large a prt^ortion of the skeletons of young children. 

Oliver Cromwell has had many iniquities thrust upon him, but we believe 
tbe first instance of his being made responsible for the contents of a Keltic 
barrow is that here records. The tumulus near Pike Hall (a spot well 
remembered by the readers of tho Complete Angler) was held by the 
adjacent villagers to be " the burial-place of those who had fallen in Oliver 
Cromwell’s wars,” while a bronze relic found among the remains was 
explained to be ” a brass plate from the hat of one of the soldiers 
(p. 183). 

On the progressive change m the maunfacturo of arms and modes of 
sepulture, we read, under the notice of Throwley Barrow, page 155 
“ The few stone axes found during our researches have uniformly been 
associated with tbe brazen daggers, and were replaced at a slightly later 
period by the plain axe-shaped celt, but in no other instance hare they 
accompanied an interment by cremaUon. Indeed, the instances iu which 
the brass dogger has been found with burnt bones bear so small a propor- 
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tioQ to those in which it ftccompanles the skeletoo, that wo may conclude 
there was a marked though gradual change in the mode of burial iotro- 
duced about the time when the knowledge of metaUur^ was acquired. 
There is, howerer, eTideoce that the aucient rite of burial^as resumed at 
a later period, dating but little, if at all, prerious to the occupaUon of tlie 
country by the Romans” (p. 155). 

Speaking of the mode of depositing the incinerated remains of tho 
Ancient Britons, Mr. Bateman remarks: ** From some of the urns (found 
by Mr. Ruddock, near Whitby) haring come into my possession in the 
state in which they were exhumed, I am enabled to say that they were 
embedded in chared, in an upright position, at an inconsiderable deplli 
below the surface; and that, after me bones wore put in the uro, an incense* 
cup was placed upon the deposit, and that then the pieces of the ^nt 
weapons, fractured by the heat of the funeral pyre, wore thrown in, sand 
being lastly heaped orer them ” (p. 239, and compare the woodcut at 
page 244: the latter um from Mstlock). We may here take occasion to 
remark that the numerous woodcuts accompanying the letterpress foimi 
one of the most valuable portions of the volume. 

By the kindness of Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, wo are enabled to present to 
our readers a few of the engravings which illustrate Mr. Bateman's last 
work. The elliptical barrow here rouresented in plan, is that at Swinscoc, 
Staffordshire, of which mention has been already made ; it was explored 
in 1849 (Diggings, p. 137). Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and 10 are the ekeletons of 
adults, accompanied in some cases with articles of flint and bronze. Nos. 
5 and 12 consist of bones; 8 and 13 are the skeletons of children; 9 in¬ 
cludes an adult and a very young child ; No. 4 contained the skeleton of a 
young hog, with which was found the tine of a stag’s horn. (See plan of 
this tumiUus on the next page.) 

In the appendix to the volume under consideration, some valuable obser¬ 
vations on keltic pottery will be found (p. 279): the following general 
closaification is projMsed, as the result of toe author's long experience in 
barrow-digging. He states that vessels exhumed from Keltic tumuli may 
be arranged in four classes :—1. Cinerary or sepulchral urns, such os have 
either contained, or been inverted over, calcined human bones. 2. Incense- 
cups, so called, although their real purpose is doubtful; they are diminu¬ 
tive vessels, only found with calcined bones, and frequently enclosed in urns 
of the first class. 3. Small vases, probably intended to contain food, and 
usually found with unburnt bodies, but not onfrcquently with burnt hoacs, 
although never conUrining them. 4. Drinking cups, tall and highly orna¬ 
mented vessels, so named by Sir R. C. Uoare, no doubt in true accordance 
with their use. Of these four divisions numerous characteristic examples 
are figured in both of Mr. Bateman’s works; specimens from various 
localities have also boon given in this Journal. The urns of the first class, 
it may bo observed, are mostly of large dimensions, of coarse paste mixed 
■with gravel, Ac. ; the ornament is impressed, usually chevrony, or assum¬ 
ing a retietdated appearance. They occasionally contain weapons of flint, 
and, in rare instances, relics of bronze. These urns present considerable 
variety in fashion and dimensions. Several remarkable examples of this 
more ancient class, found in Lincolnshire, are figured in Mr. Trollope's 
memoir on barrows at Broughton (Archwological Journal, vol. viii. pp. 343, 
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S44). The s<M»lldd inceDse-oops rarj io height from II inch to about 
3 inches; there is reason to suppose that tbej do not accompany the 
earliest interments; the ornament is usually incised, bat such cups are 
occasionally quite plain. These little Teasels have, in many cases, tiro 
perforations at the side, and, although rarely, two at opposite sides, as if 
for suspension. They are much more plentilni, as Hr. Bateman informs us, 
in Yowhire than in other counties; soTeral excellent examples were 
found, howerer, by Sir R. C. Hoare, and are figured in his Ancient Wilts, 
Tol. L pp. 103, 114, 119, &c. One found in a ** hell barrow,” at Beedon, 
Berks, is figured in this Journal, toI. tiL, p. 66, with another discovered in 
Worcestershire, on the heights near Great Malvern ; a remarkable speci' 
men, found in a large um in Dorset, Is also given in vol. xii. p. 193. A 
vari^y, elaborately fashioned with open work, and disinterred at Bulford; 
Wilts, appears to be xmique, and may be cited as a relic possibly of the 
ancient skill in producing the ^Hlia termed h<ueaud(e, which were 
amongst exports f^m Britain to Rome.* The third division, proposed by 
Mr. Bateman, comprises vessels for food, and includes vases of various 
fashion and ornament, measuring from 4k to 3^ inches in height Examples 
occor, especially in the northern counties, highly finished and carefully 
ornamented with impressed corded lines or punctures, and occasionally a 
peculiar feature deserves notice,—a groove round the upper part in which 
are four projections at intervals, sometimes pierced in the direction of the 
groove as if for a small cord. In a single specimen noticed by Mr. Bate- 
man, these projections form small handles or ears, and he describes another, 
found in Yorkshire, impressed with a very unusual ornament in form of a 
cross (Diggings, p. 285). It is scarcely needful to remind our readers bow 
interesting a comparison may be made between some of these vessels and 
those of tne " Stone Period” found in Denmark, amongst which specimens 
occur irith ears or lateral perforations, snob as have been described, and 
probably for suspension. ^ Worsaae, Afbildninger, and the Primeval 
Antiqo. of Denmark, transl. by Thoms, p. 21, &c. 

The fourth doss, designated drinking cups, includes specimens of most 
skilful workmanship ; tliey occur plentifully in Wilts, in Derbyshire, and 
the northern counties, although comparatirely rare in Yorkshire; in all 
cases noticed by onr author they eecompauied skeletons, with flint weapons 
of suMrior description and they were placed behind the shoulders. There 
is eviaence that they belong to a period when metal was almost unknown, 
but in one or two instances a diminutive bronze awl has been noticed with 
vessels of this class. We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Llewellyn 
Jowitt for the accompanying illastrations (see next page),presenting examples 
characteristic of these richly ornamented vessels. 

One, here figured, was found in a barrow on Alsop Moor, called Green 
Low, accompanying a skeleton deposited in a cavity in the rock, serving os 
a cist. The cup lay behind the shoulders; amongst other relics were, a 
spherical pi^ of pyrites, a fine flint dagger, barbed arrow-heads, pins of 
bone, with instruments made from the ribs of some animal and resemblin'’^ 
mesh-rules for netting. The remains of a child lay near tlie hips of the 
skeleton, which was that of a roan in the prime of life (Vestiges, p. 59 ; 
Digmngs, p. 286). The second vessel, of which Mr. Jewitt's woodcut 
snppliei a faithful representation, was found in a cairn or stony tumulus, 
near Pickering, Yorkshire, and is noticed by Mr. Bateman as unique, 
having a handle liko that of a modem drinking-mug (sec woodcuts). It 
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lay near the skull ( it measures 5^ inches in height; the ornamentation U 
peculiar, consisting of angularly pointed cartouches filled with a reticulated 
pattern. The skeleton in this interment lay in a contracted posture on its 
left side; several calcined instruments of flint were found near it; over 
the deposit was a layer of lime, charcoal, and burnt bones (Diggings, p. 
209). Of this rare type of cup no other example had fallen under the obser* 
ration of our author ; another specimen, however, found near Bly, and 
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formed in like fashion with a handle, was lately exhibited in the temporary 
Museum at the meeting of the Institute in Peterborough. The unusual 
ornamentation of the vessel above figured resembles that of a specimen 
found near Horncastle, and figured in this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 86, from a 
drawing supplied by the kindness of Mr. Trollope. The cartouches in that 
instance are arranged, however, horizontally, foming a reticulated design 
of very singular character. The elaborately scored and impressed cups, of 
which that from Green Low, above figured, is an excellent example, have 
repeatedly been found in Northumberland and in Uie South of Scotland ; a 
g<^ specimen, deposited with a skeleton in a cist at Amble, near the 
mouth of the river Coquet, has been given in the Archsologtcal Journal, 
vol. xiv. p. 281. 

The classification of the pottery of the earlier periods is a subject of 
such essential interest and importance to the archtcologist, and one upon 
which Mr. Bateman’s researches and observations have thrown so much 
light, that we have thought it desirable to advert somewhat fully to this 
valuable and instructive portion of the work under consideration. The urns 
and other fictile relics of the obscure pre-historic ages are i&estimable 
evidence, not only as regards sepulchral usages, but as exemplifying in some 
degree the arts or conditions of races in the earlier periods. 
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In a moral point of riew* this rolame maj bo loobed upon as a continued 
sermon: many a stem lesson is bore read to us on the uncertainty of life 
and rrorldly hopes; but perhaps none so striking as that contained in the 
few leares of introduction. On (he sixth page of this preface, hfr. Bate- 
naan writes: ** 'When completing the text of this book, I received intelli¬ 
gence of the death of Mr. James Ruddock, of Pickering, Yorkshire, to 
whose labours I am indebted for the Tork^ire portion of the volume.” 
The next page terminates with Mr. 'Bateman's signature | and the date is 
1861. Long before ibis year had elapsed, the author himself was 
numbered among the dead. 

He has left behind him many monuments of his leamioff and industry, 
but nothing so enduring as the good name by which he will be long remem¬ 
bered by a wide circle of attadied friends. 

J , HEWITT. 


SrcfjOfoIoKical JEnteUisencc. 

Ax appeal has been tendered by Syltakus ITsbax, inviting the attention 
of antiquaries to an effort to extend the circulation of the Gentleman's 
Magacine, at present too limited to be remunerative. It is believed that 
many persons, especially amongst our archaeological fellow-labourers 
throughout the country, would see with r^yet the discontinuanoe of so 
valuable ao auxiliary to antiquarian and historical literature, after an 
existenoe of more than 130 years. The regularity with which reports of 
proceedings of the Institute and of kindred Societies in all parts of the 
realm hare recently been given, has proved highly acceptable to the 
scattered members, conveying early intelligence of ^coveries or investiga¬ 
tions, which they would not otherwise receive until the comparatively taidy 
issue of Periodical Transactions. The cause of Stitakus Uxoak may be 
cordially commended to all who take part in the promotion of Archaeology 
and the conservation of National Monuments. It is hoped that througli 
increased support the jeopardy may he averted which now threatens with 
extinction a publication, the earliest through which taste for those special 
subjects was aroused in Bngland. 
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Aetoa, Un. Stockkouco, gomi «xhibited 
by, 808. 

A&ica, luf-fkapdd iron sword used there, 
166. 

Airy, Dr. (Asironomor Boyel), his ro* 
mark* on Coiasr’s march over the Ce* 
vennes, 869. 

Aix-la-Cbep^la, prodous objects in the 
cathedral there, 218^326. 

Albomarie, William, Earl of^ grant of 
land in Cumbeoiond by, 55; his 
seals, 56,56. 

Alexander the Great, supposed traces of 
Greek Art through his campaign in 
India, 877. 

Amulets, boars’ tuaks used as, 116,117. 

Asglcaea, stone mould for bronse weapons 
found in, 166; recovery of the Skor* 
riee, or lale of Soeds, ^ the Bishop 
of Bangor, 256. 

AxoLO-fiaxOK Psaion :—^weapons, Ac., 
found near Lancherter, 67; inter¬ 
ment with a bronze basis, bene dice, 
Ao., at Keythorpe, 76; iron arrow- 
heeid found in the Isle of Wight, 
88; MS. leaves found in the Cs- 
tbedral librsry st Gloucester, 92; 
bronze ornaments found at Fairford, 
166; brooebea in the Moaeum at 
Brussels similar to those of Anglo- 
Saxon ^pe, 217; proposed publjo^ 
tioo of ornament^ Ac., from illumi¬ 
nated MSS., by Professor Westwood, 
806. 

Antiquaries, Society of, Registers of 
Psterborough in their libraiy, 209; 
bronM hand-bell in ^eii Museum 
debited, 277. 

Arsheeque work (roficucoX mentioned h 
Henry VIIL, 187. 

AncaiTSOTtrsB :—memoir on remains of 
buildings found si Lichfield Catiie- 
dral, I^fcasor Willis, 1—24; 
arebiteetoral history of Lichfield 
Cathed^ IT: mde dwellings of dry 
masonry in (^mwall, 89; example 
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of Domestio architectore at Colerae, 
Wilta, 87,125; proi>os6d demolition A 
of tho Abbey Gate, Keading, «6.; 
cburchee of dreular form in Eng¬ 
land noticed, 97: memoir on circu¬ 
lar churches bv Mr. Petit, 101 —115; 
proposed publication on arcblteo- 
tural oxamples in Worcestershire, 
192; notice of the cathedral at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 218; dreular church at 
Oiphir, Orkney, 227; memoir on 
churches in Cornwall by Mr. £. W. 
Godwin, 281—252; 826—841; no¬ 
tice by Professor Willis of the fidl 
of the spire at Chicbestor, 269; no¬ 
tices of churehea, Ac. in Korthamp- 
tonilure, 866, et ae;. 

Abvs and AuiOQRAnglo^axon wea¬ 
pons found near Lancheeter, 67; 
ormoiLT from the Arsenal at Con- 
stantinople exhibited, 78,291; mUi* 
tary costume illustrated by a sepul- 
cb^ brass at Bowers Gifford, 98; 
armour, shields, Ao. from the Middle 
Temple Hall exhibited, 164; fashion 
of, Ulustroted by a brass ewer in 
form of a knight, 159; dnggor used 
by Prince Chaiies, formerly st Rdg, 
280. 

Arrow-head, of fiint, 75; Anglo-Saxon, 
fonnd in the Ida of Wigh^ 88; 
bronze, found in Babylonia, A&, 168; 
bronse^ found in Ire^d, 167- 

Auditon, their Annual Report, 192. 

Axes, found near IiouchesUr ,67; re* 
marks on early forms of, 69. 

Badges xxsed by the house of Lancaster, 
62. 

Bailey, Mr., work on antiquities in the 
Crimea exhibited by, 82. 

Baker, Mrs. T. L. Bartriek, agate pre* 
seuted to Queen EUzaboth exhibited 
by, 804; carved ivory oomb, 874. 

Bole, Mr., antique bronzes exhibited by, 
90; intagli and gem^ 804. 
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Borrowt, aepulcbnl, ia Wettmorland, 
86; in Uwowall, 42; in D«tt^>hire, 
opaoed by Ur. Grttvoa, 69; at Pen* 
bow, Moomoutbsbire, opoaod by 
Mr. Uorgao, 71; on the Wiltshire 
Downs, ib. ; oopoer iogota and an 
um foimd in a Wrow sear Boys* 
ton, 86; near the Wrekio, Salop, 
168. 

Basin of brass curiously ongraTod, found 
at Haw Passage on the Severn, 72. 

Batomao, Mr., his Ten Years Diggings in 
Derbysbln, &o., noUoed, 466. 

Bock, Rev. J., fetter*loeks, keys, Nurem* 
berg tankard, 4c<x. ajjubitedby, 78; 
gold ring found at SuUin^n, Sussex, 
84; miniatore of Anne Hyde, Queen 
of James II., «&.; Assyrian g;^, 806. 

Beoket, Tliomas i, mitre used by him 

. exhibited, 188; apparel of his amice, 

* 188. 

Beldam, Mr., cop^ ingots found near 
Boyston exhibited by, 86. 

Bolls, Mad, varioua spedmens noticed, 
91, 277; one of surer, formerly be¬ 
longing to the nuns of Syon, 276. 

BsBKsniRS: — iron spoers found at 
Cookham, 76; painted glass at N. 
Uoreton, 162; barbed brouM spear 
found at Speen, 161. 

Berners, Lady, Anglo-^on relioa found 
at Keythorpe Hall exhibited by, 76. 

BeaboroMb gems, noticee of by the Rev. 
C. w. King, 818; oatalogue of by 
Natter, 814. 

Blackmore, Mr., leafehaped African 
tword exhibited by, 168. 

Blight, Mr., memoir on a Britiah village 
in CoinwaU by, 89; his proposed 
publlcetion on the Land's End, 160. 

Blore, Mr., Chlaeso enameled vases ex¬ 
hibited by, 90 ; cinque-cento bron- 
ses, t6.; ^re of St. George. <6. ; 
oameo found in NottinriiexQ^re, 
804. 

Bloon^ Sir B., Bart, vestments exhibited 

« bj. 187. 

Brackstone, Mr., flint flakes, arrow heads, 
4be., exhibited by, 76; brass hand¬ 
bell, 91; numerous antiquities of 
bronxe, 164 ; singular stirrups, 166. 

BoaiV tusks, used as an amulet, found in 

W^lt^l46; other examplee noticed, 

Bohn, hLr. J. H., book-bindings exhi¬ 
bited by, 236. 

Boileau, Sir John, Bart., his notioe of 
mural paintings at Easton, Norfolk. 
269. 

Book-binding^ Spodal Exhibition of. 277. 
289. 

Boone, Mr., book-bindings oxLibitsd br 
286. 

Bowl or basin of brass, found in the 


Severn, at Haw Passage, 72 ; foxmd 
with Anglo-Saxon interments, 77. 

Baassks, Sspuiobbal palimpsest at 
Constantine, Cornwall, 80; remarks 
on Flemish style of engraving. 81; 
paiimpeeet at Topeliffe, Yorkshire, 
82; of a knight at Bowers Gifford, 
Bssex, 98; of Arohbiahop Dene, 
formerly in Canterbury dihedral, 
260. 

Braybrooke, Lord, his investigations in 
Enex, 96; notioe of his doceaso, 
146. 

Bridle-bit, bronxe, found in Lincolnshire, 
159; in Ireland, 165. 

Bristol, misereres in the cathedral no- 
ti^, 278; documents relating to 
prepay in that city, 875. 

Bbitish Pbbiod Avenue end circles of 
atones near Shan, 25; village and 
BubterraneouB galleries in Cornwall. 
89. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin, Bart, portrait of 
Pox exhibited by, 878. 

Bbokzs, antiquities of:—weapon found 
in Westmorland, 87; weapon found 
in a barrow in Derbyshire, 70 ; in a 
barrow in Moomouthabire, 71; in 
Wiltshire, Special Exhibition of 
antique bronxes, 84; diacourso on, 
bvIrofessorWeetmaoottiA; traces 
of manuiaeture of, in Britain, 87; 
general notioe of, bvKr. AlbertWay, 
147; trumpet found in Linooloabire, 
150; moulds for castiog weapons, 
161, 166; celts, weapons, spears, 
swords, fta, exUbited, 156—167; 
shields found in Northumberland, 
157; sword found at Bath, 
160. 

Broorii, with a talismanic inscription in 
Mr. Waterton’s collection, 64; Irish, 
of bronxe, 164, 165; Anglo-Saxon, 
found at Fairford, 168; in the Brus¬ 
sels Museum, resembling thoee of 
Anglo-Saxon typ^ 817. 

Browne, Right Bev. Bishop, the Syon cope 
exhibited by, 188; rich chescble, 
184; oope for a bov-biahop, ib. 

Brussels, in the library there no¬ 
ticed, 21$; Museum of paintings, 
215; of antiquities, «&. 

Burges, Mr., communicatee a notice of a 
barrow in Wilts, 71; of ancient 
tiMue found at Bayonne, 174: of do. 
in Sicily, 175. 

Bumingbauk, Rev. T., pewter chalice and 
paten found at (^arlwood exhibited 
by, 276. 

Burtt, Hr., his account of the reproduc¬ 
tion of l>omoedAy by Photosinoo- 
grapby, 128,170; brings for exhibi¬ 
tion tho ancient binding of Domes¬ 
day, 182; the Indentures between 
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Hex). V1I.> the Abboi of Wecttsio- 
eter, and othen, ii., 278. 

Caldron, of bronae, found ixx Ireland, 

les. 

Caltbrop, barbed, from Pengia, 158. 

Calrett, Hr., his jreouu'ks on the site of 
Troy, 863. 

Calvert, Ur. F., hie notice of the site of 
Larisa, 252, 268. 

CaiususoKSfliRi: ~ Uatrix of a seal 
found At Hadstoek, in Lord Bray- 
brooke*s museum, 76; chapter seal 
of Ely, 79; oval bronze vase foxmd 
at Linton, 90. 

Canada, anoient pottery found in, 876. 

Cwnlng, Mrs. Gordon, enamoled reli- 
quarv exhibited by, 878 

Costollaoi, Signor, bis Discourse on tbe 
Ooldamith’s Art, 865; javrelry, an- 
tiqne gems, Ac., oxhibiM by, 378. 

CmUo Hedin^am, Essex, monnment of 
John de vere, Earl of Essox, there, 
98. 

Catt, Mr., chamberlain’s steel key ex¬ 
hibited by, 78; portrait of Henry 
IV. King of France. 191; of Edward 
VL and Elisabeth, t2.; needlework 
executed at Little Qidding,i5.; Kell 
OwynneTa mirror, ib.; bronse bust 
of Charles I., 877. 

Casenove, Rer. A., alabaster tablet from 
Lima exhibited by, $74. 

Celts of bronze, remarks on,151; Tsrlous 
examples exhibited, 156,1C7. 

Cbalioe of pewter found at Cbarlwood, 
Snirey, 276. 

Charlton, Dr., his account of wei^JODi, 
Ac., found near Lancheiter, 67. 

Charlemagns,his tomb and precious rtiies 
at Aix-la-Cbapelle, 219,222. 

Charms, on medimTol rings, Ac., 64; on 
a ring foxind at Kidm Wes^n, 92. 

diaries I., purse which belonged to him 
exhibited, 189; portraits of him in 
neodlo-wo^ e^ibited, 190; dig¬ 
ger used by, when Prince of Wales, 
288; gloves given by, to Bishop 
Juzon, 291; bis signet ring, 800, 
311; brass bust of him in Mr. Cstt's 
collection, 877- 

Charles U., signet ring used hy him as 
Prince of Wales, 810. 

Chasuble, exhibited by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Browne, 184;byMr.Bowyer Nichols, 
ib .; by Sir Pyere Moetyn, 187; by tbo 
Very Rev. Omon Ro^ *5. 

Cbbssthx :--bronze celt found at Grap- 
penball, 158 

Cbaeter, Rev. J. G., bis account of an 
nm and Roman eoiiu found near 
Sheffield, 71. , 

Chichester, memoirs readatthelnstitate s 
meeting there, 100,806; Prof-WilliB* 
remarks on tbe fixU of ^e spiro, 269. 


Churches of circular form, notes on by 
Mr. Petit, 101; example at Orphir 
in Orkney, 227. 

Chinese vasei, of bronze, exhibited by 
Mr. Henderson, 88; by Mr. Fortnoxn, 
89; statuette of bronze, i8.; bronze 
exhibited by Mr. Bembard 
Smith, 90; enameled metal vaeas, 
ib. 

Circloe, of erect stones, in Westmoreland, 
8^ 82,87; in Cornwall, 44. 

Clocks, list of, bslonging to Henry VIII., 
187,142; diLoinatiTs, exhibited by 
Mr. Morgan, 168. 

Coins, Roman, found nesr Sheffield, 71; 
found in tbe Paujab, do., 878. 

Colchester, Roman remains found thare, 
94, 96 

Colarae, Wilts, exiunpla of Domestic 
Arohitecture there, 87,125 

Collar, beaded, of bronze found in Lan¬ 
cashire, 167. 

Colnagfai, Ur., miniatnres of James IL 
and hit Queen exhibited W, 84; 
epedmens of book-binding 286. 

Comb. Anglo-Saxon, found in Leioeeter- 
shire, 76; of ivory, probably Pon* 
tifieal, exhibited by Mrs. T. L. Bar- 
wi^ Baker, 874. 

Coningham, Mr., cameo exhibited by, 
804. 

Constantino, Cornwall, aepulohral brass 
there, 80. 

Cooke, Hr. P. B. Dariee, the libar Lon- 
davenais exhibited by, 269; US. of 
tbo Wicliffite New Testament, 280. 

Cope, formerly belonging to the duos of 
SyoD, 188; hood of a eope, 184; 
for a boy-bishop, »5.; of rich tissue 
with badgee of HexuyVII. at Stooy- 
hurst, 18o. 

Copper, ingots of, found in a barrow 
near l^iton, 86. 

Comtbwaito, Rev. T., Egyptian bronze of 
a sbrew-mouss exhibited by, 90; 
^mon antiquities, Irish celts, 
bronze caldron, Aa, t5. 

CoRKW^iLL; ~ British villags at Chy- 
aauatcr, 39; subterranean gallerias 
there, 42; cromlechs, 44; Chun 
Quoii 66; palimpsest sepulchral 
brass at Constantine, 80; proposed 

C * liention by Mr. Blight on the 
d’s End, 100; Domesday for the 
county reproduced by photoaooo- 
eraphy, 182; Roman remaioe at 
C^inow, 168; notices of churches 
in the Deaseries of Kerrier and 
Eonwitb, by Mr. E. W. Godwiu, 
281—252; 825—841. 

QoBTUMB: — brass at Bowers Gifford, 
Essex, 98; effigies of John, Earl of 
Oxford, and Countess, si Castle 
Hedingbam^it.; spectmensof Tuni- 
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•Uo, 191; oourt drags of 1750, ax* 
bibitad, {&.; cbristaning vrt^per, 
embroulared sproos, kc^ A.; znili* 
Urr, UlostrMad b j & flgura at ld6g^ 
217. 

CoTardala, aocoost of bis aditioa of the 
Bibla, 116; list of ooptas, 128. 

Crimea, repreaeaUtioas of tombs and 
astiquities there exhibited, 82. 

CroBtiraU, the Proteobor, broase medal* 
lion of him exhibited br Ur. Uurray, 
91. 

Cross, prooeasioDal, found at Hereford, 
77 ; fnraeat of the true cron worn 
b]'Chtrroma^e^218; Charlemagne'S 
cross, preterr^ at Aix-la*Cha* 
pelle, 222; of Lothaire I., <5.; gable- 
crud^ at Germoe Choreh, Corn¬ 
wall, 250; pectoral, found in the 
tomb of Johwoa, Qaeen of SioUy, 
802; jeweled, found with Gotbio 
crowns at Quarrasar, 871. 

Crowns, discorery of at Outirrazar in 
Spais, S69. 

CoirbonUli, spoeimeas of exhibited hj 
Ur. Slade, S$l. 

CwBiaLaiTDgrant of land near ^p- 
castle, 55. 

Canon,Hon. Rohert,jaB.,casketeOTsred 
with embroidery exhibited fay, 160; 
portrait of Charles L, in needlework, 
t&.; portrait of Ledy Ann Luttrell 
work^ by Uiai Linwood, t5.; sped- 
men of hooUdnding, 285. 

D'AxogHo, the Uarquis; Italian em¬ 
broidery and tapeetry exhibited by, 
180. 

Dagger used by dierles I. when Prince 
of Wales, 289. 

Do Yero, John, Earl of Essex, hii tomb 
st Cestle Hediaritam, 98; seals and 
heraldry of tbefiunily, 100. 

Deardea, }b-, bronse-beaded collar ex¬ 
hibited by, 167. 

Dene, Archbishop, memoir of, 256: bis 
will, 201; letter from him to the 
UaiTcrsity of Oxford, 267. 

Dbabtssihb barrow near Asbbonm 
opened by Ur. Greares, 09. 

Dcroxsarax:—barbed bronxe ^eers 
found near South Brent, 160; stone 
moulds for bronso weapon^ 160; 
inscribed slab, with Oghams, found 
at Fardel, 175. 

DeTonshire, collection of gems exhibited, 
800; gold medallion of Henry Till., 
SOI; catalogue of the ooUection by 
Hatter, ib., 305; choice examples 
engrared by Goamond, 802. 

Dexter, Ur., Venetian can^eeticks ex¬ 
hibited by, 90; bronxo horsM, ib. 

Diamonds, examples of engraved, 803. 

Dice, Anglo-Saxon, found in Leioester- 


shire^ 76; various other examples, 
77. 

Dinant, bronxe fonts east there, 216~ 
218. 

Doouxexts:— grsnt of land near P^i- 
castle, Cumberland, 55; relating to 
Yorkshire exhibited by Mr. Wwt- 
worth, 6(^ 61; relatis|^ as supposed, 
to early iron works in Yorkshire, 
61; relating to By land Abbey, 63; 
eneiul pardon to Henry VemOD of 
udbury, 77: inventory of valuable 
effeets of Henry YIU., 184; ex¬ 
tracts from the Blade Book of 
Peterborough, 210; will of Arch¬ 
bishop Den^ 256; iudentores bo- 
twoen Henry Yll. and the Abbot of 
Westminster, «9a, preserved at tho 
Bolls, 278; one of the like indeo- 
turee in possession of the chapter of 
St Paui's, 279; another indenture 
exhibited by Ur. Toovey, ib.; grant 
of land at Shareehill, StaSb^ehire, 
359; miieeUaneoua, relating to 
houses, &«., in Bristol, 875. 

Dodd, Ur., portrait of the Preeldent de 
Thou exhibited by, 191; epedmen 
of book-binding in torioisosbell, 289. 

Domesday, propo^ facsimiles of by 
photoxmcognpby, 128, 192; an¬ 
cient bindiog of exhibit^, 182. 

Donaldson, Pro&sor, his remarks on 
the special exhibitioss of the Insti¬ 
tute, 170. 

DoBsxrsHtns r-'Stone mould for celts 
found at Milton. 166. 

Dovor, remdsB of ue round diurch of 
the Templars tbere, 97. 

Diaughts; bone picoos for playing; 

I found in Leieestenhir^ 70. 

I Dundas, Bight Ron. Sir D., a fine coi^ of 
Worlidge’s gems exhibited by, 8^05. 

Dvn&aii: — weapons, Ac., found neer 
Lonchester, 67; faironxe figure of 
Mercury found at Pienbridge, 90. 

Dykes, Ur., Frecheville, bis remarks on 
a grant of land near Papcastle, 59. 

Eagle, royal signet of the, used by Hen. 
V. and Hen. VT., 49; the double¬ 
headed, obeervations on, 54. 

Earle, Bev. J., his memoir on Anglo* 
^on MS. leavee found at Glou¬ 
cester, 92; his memoir on local 
names in Gloucestershire 842 

Earring, worn by Charles I, 878. 

Edward YL, his portrait iu needlework, 
19L 

Effigy, sepulchral; of wood, at Little 
Ldgb, Easex, 78; list of other 
cfflM of wood, 74; of the Earl of 
Oxford at Castle Hedingbam, 99. 

Sw Brasses. 

Elisabeth, Queen, her portrait in needle* 
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work, 141; oamoo portniU attri* 
bated to Vmoentioo, 247; agate 
proaaated to ber by Arcbbi^op 
Parker, 304; oamoo portrait of ber 
ia tbe Rojal Collection, 810. 

Ellaoombe, Ber. H. T., docamoats ro- 
lating to bouees la Bristol exhibited 
by, 875. 

Ellis, Mr., book-biadings exhibited by, 
288. 

Embroideries and TeztOe work^ special 
exbiUtica of, 18S—191i 

EMAiats :-*-portnute of Queen Anne and 
the Duke of Qlouceiter exhibited 
by Mr. Morgaa, 78 ; cbamplere, on 
the corer of a US. exhibits by Mr. 
Parrer, 83, 380 ; eroeier found ia a 
tomb at Bayooao, 175; bones ou 
tbe books of indcntum betweea 
Hen. YII. and the Abbot of West¬ 
minster, 182; moontiug or frame of 
a hawking pouch in Lady North's 
posseerion, 168; on the corona over 
Cbarlsmagno’s tomb, 225; obam- 
ploT^ exhibited by Mr. Slade, 281; 
on a copy of Hours which belonged 
to Mary I., Queen of England, ; 
mid rehouary in poeieision of Mrs. 
Qordon Canning, M5; jewel in the 
Royal Collection at Windsor with a 
portrait of Franeis I., 809; minia- 
ture of the Duke of Tyrconnel by 
Petitot,377; of tbe Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury by Uuaut, 877. 

Essex. —wooden efBgy of a priest at 
Little Loigb, 78; Transactions of 
the Archmol^cal Socio^ noticed, 
98; Roman romains, 94, 98; sspul* 
chm brass at Bowen Qifford, 98; 
moDoment of tbe Earl of Oxford at 
Castle Redinghsm, id.; carved bed¬ 
stead ther^ 100. 

Ewer, brass, in form of a moonted 
Imi^t, 159. 

Exeter. John de Shareshill, preoentor of, 
bis seal, 359, 

Exbibitioks, Speotal :>-of antique and 
misoellanoous bronzes, 88—91; of 
early relics of bronze weapons, im- 

S lcmsnts, 5cc., 166—1C8; cinbrol- 
crios u)d n^Iowork, 182—101; 
book-bindings, 277 — 289; gems, 
299—805; account of the collection 
of gems, by the Rer. C. W. King, 
807. 


Fblkner, Mr., diminutire bronze head 
found St Pompeii exhibited by, 90; 
drawings of bronze weapons, 160; 
antiquities found in a barrow in 
Wil^ire, id.; iron key found near 
Abury, t&. 

Fansbawe, Mr., court dresses exhibited 


by, 191; spedmen of book-binding,. 
288. 

Fardel, Dsron, inscribed slab with 
Oghams forind at, 175. 

Fkrrer, Mr. H., I^ian candlesticks 
wrought by Pidnino exhibit^ by, 
88; MS. of BonsTentura with an 
euomeled plaqns oa its binding, «5., 


Forrer, Mr. J. his loTestigations in tbe 
Orkneys, 853. 

Ferrar, Nikolas, embroidery worked at 
b^ house at Little Qiddlng, 191. 

Flint, flakes of found in a barrow in 
Monmoutb^n^ 71; arrow-beads^ 
flakes, 6m., exhibited by Mr. Brack- 
stone, 75; natural specimens re¬ 
sembling artificial ancient relice, 75; 
diagram showing forms of weapons, 
&C., 76. 

Font, ancient one dog up at Lichfield 
Cathedral, 8; brt^ at Brussels, 
215; at 217; cast at Dinan^ 
218; in eburebes in Cornwall, Ruan 
Minor, 288; Cary, 243; Qermoo, 
251; Zennor, 826; Madron, 827; 
Ludgvan, id. 

Fould,H. Edouard,Taas of jade exhibited 
by, 805; presenU the dsecriptioo of 
U. Louis Pould’s eabinot of antiqui¬ 
ties and art, 373. 

Fortnum, Mr., antique bronzes exhibited 
by, 89; VencUsn candlesticks, id.; 
bronze celts, swords, 6te., 167. 

Fox, tbs great statosman, singular por> 
trait of him exhiUtsd by Sir B. 
Brodie, Bart., 378. 

Francs, ciroUar church at Hontmajour, 
112; monlds for celts found in 
Ikanoe, 166; tissue found in a tomb 
St Bayonne, 174. 

Franeis 1., King of Francs, his portrait 
amongst the gems in tbo royal 
collection at Windsor, 809. 

Ftanks, Mr., bis remarks on Anglo-Saxon 
weapons, ftc., found near Lancaster, 
68; on bronze weapons and traoee 
of their manufacturo in Britain, 86; 
ancient needlework exhibited by, 
185. 


Freeman, Mr. B., his obserrations on 
church architecture inNortbamplon- 
shire, 387. 


Gabatso^ hanging basins, 77. 

Galley ware, glased pottery, 188, 145. 

Gom^, Mr., Chinese mirror-case of jade 
exhibited by, 805. 

Gems, antique, used as medissral seals, 
68; Discourse by Mr. Wsterton on 
Olyptifl Art, 293; special exhibition 
0 ^ 399—805; intake reprMcnting 
the AnnuDciation found with the 
Gothic crowns at Guaixasar, 872. 
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0«orge IL, bronw medalHoa of» 61. 

Qermuiy, aotioM of round churebo in, 
106 etuq. 

Qibaci^ axhibited by Ur. Uorlaad, 
188; by L*dy North, ti., 872. 

QlaM, •p«diD«a« ftom Yoatoa ezbibltod 
by Me. OawtU Tbompooa, 88 ; tw- 
fto., of, nmosgat eSbcta of Henry 

. VIII., 188. 148; pointed, at North 
UoretoD, ^rka, 152. 

OnouotsnasatRt:—eogrmTedbaaiofound 
at Haw PaseoKe on the Serera, 78; 
Aoslo*Saxoa MS. leareein the cathe* 
dnl library, 62; copy of Corerdale’s 
Bible there, 116; broaxe Anglo- 
Saxon omamenta fonod at Fairford, 
163; tracee of Ethnology in local 
names, 842; traces of Roman occu¬ 
pation in lo^ names, 849. 

Gloves, worn by James I, fomerly at 
Strawber^ Hill, exhibited, 189; 
given by Charles L to Kshop Jqxod, 
291. 

Godwin, Ur. E. W., hie memoir on on 
ancisst house at Ooleme, Wilts, 87, 
185; on churches in Cornwall, 231— 
252 ; 825—341. 

Gold torquo and ornaments found in 
the Cnmea, 82; torque-ring found 
in Irelsnd, 88; torques found at 
Bfigg in Littoolnshira, 159. 

Ooldsm^’e art, diseourse by Signor Cas- 
tellani on the, 865. 

Graves. Mr., portrait of Charles I. ex¬ 
hibited by, 190 ; of the Esrl and 
Connteis of Arundel, 805; view of 
Arundel House by Hollar, ft. 

Gresres, Ur., his account of a bsrroiv in 
Berbyehire, 69; tortoiseahell reli¬ 
quary exhibited by, 92; communl- 
catea notes by Ur. Calvert on the 
site of Troy, 868. 

Qreencroft, Durham, Anglo-Saxon wea¬ 
pons found there, 67. 

Gnsrraair, Qotbio crowns found there, 
869. 

Guest, Dr. Augustas, bronte horse's hesd 
attributed to Lystppns exhibited 
by, 86. 

Gwynne, Nell, her mirror with embroi¬ 
der^ oroameDts, IDl. 

Oycth House, ancient round church in 
the Orkneys 227. 

Haigh, Rev. D., apparel of the omfco of 
St. Thomas of Osntsrbury exhibited 
by, 188. 

Halswell, Ur., book-bindings sxhibited 
by, 282. 

Hamilton, the Duke of, gems and jewels 
exhibited by, 302. 

HAKrsHTiiB:—engraved bronxe oelt found 
atLim, 167. 

Hand-bells, bras^ exhibited by Ur. Uor* 


gan, 61: by Hr. Braekstone, t6.; by 
Hr. Bolis, it.; observationa on, 277; 
of silver, formerly belonging to the 
nuns of Syos, 276. 

HUrisos, Rev. J. U., 1/ord Eowstrd of 
Effingham’s prayer-book exhibited 
by, 285 

Harvey, Mr., book-bindings exhibited by, 

2 ^. 

Hastings, Uajor, Buddhist sculptursa, 
bronze ststnette sod terra cottas of 
&r««k cbsncter, coins, &o., from 
Afigbanlstan exhibited by, 878. 

Hesd, Right Uon. Sir Edmund, gold 
torque ring found in Ireland exhi¬ 
bited by, 88. 

Henderson, Ur., Cbioaee and ancient 
bronzes exhibited by, 88; bronzo 
celts, &&, 158; Tvminan embroidery, 
tUsues end oo^me, 191; puns wi& 
royal devices attributed to Queen 
Elizabeth, 45.; point lace, Aa. 45.; 
Lady Dueie’s almanack, 285; gsms, 
and rings, 304; mijoliM plate, 45. 

Henry V. and Henry VI., kings cf ling- 
land, the signet of the eegle used by, 
49. 55. 

Henry VIL, indentures between him and 
the Abbot of Westounstcr exhibited, 
182,278,279; copo of rich Florentino 
velvet with bis badges, 186. 

Henry VIII, inventory of his musicsl 
instruments, clocks, vessels of glass, 
Ae., 184. 

Henry IV., King of Frsnoe^ needlework 
portrait of, 191. 

Hbuxldrt >-obesrvations on the arms 
of De FortibuB, Earls of Albemarle, 
57; on part a surcoat worn by one 
of that family, 58; arms of Byland 
Abtey,64; on a bnsa at Constantine, 
Cornwall, 81; coats, partly ficUtious, 
on tho ^on oop^ 184; on a stole 
exhibited by Lord Willoughby do 
Broke, 185; on Swiss embraidery, 
189; arms of Henry VIIL on book* 
b^diags, 267; of de Clare and Laoy, 
on vestments, 184; of Archbishop 
Den^ 257. Set Seals. 

Hereford, prooessioosl cross found in tho 
cathedral, 77; deetruction of the 
town-ball, 165. 

HsuroRsaniRScopper ingots found 
in a barrow near Roystou, 86. 

Uervey, the Rev. Lord ^hur, bis ro- 
marks on Professor Willis' disoouise 
on Lichfield Cathedral, $0. 

Howett, Mr., Asglo-Ssxon arrow-head 
exhibited by, eS. 

Hope, Ur. A. Btfosford, cbazubls ex- 
Ubited by, 187; camel and goms, 
808. 

Hopkins, Ur., his notice of the seals of 
Grimsby, 169. 
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Howard, Dr. J., faeaiinilM of book* 
binding exhibited b;, 269. 

Hoot and NoakoU, Meesn., gema and 
esgiuTod diamoDds exhibited b7> 
SOS. 

Hut-circlM, aitea of aooienb dwellings in 
Cornwall, 41; in othor places, 44. 

India, relics with traditions of Greek art 
found in Afigbaniatan, 378- 

Insoriptioos, on a slab at Fardel, Deron, 
accompanied hj Oghami, 175; in 
8. Wales, Ireland, Cornwall, dm., 177. 

Irise AmQOiTUs:—flint flakes, arrow¬ 
heads, Ac., exhibited b; Mr. Brack- 
stone, 75: gold torque-iiom 88; 
bronae celts, 158 ; mace*hea^ Ac., 
16S; brooches, pins, blades, and 
numarous relics from Mr. Bra^- 
stone*! ooUoctioD, 1C4; bridle-bits, 
165; bronae anow'hsads, 167; celts 
and bronae caldron exhibited by the 
Hot. T. Cornthwaite, 168; Ogham 
incriptions noticed, 179,180. 

Iron-workinge in Yorkshire, supposed 
early rmerence to, 61. 

Italy, hronze spears, swords, fte., found 
in, 158. 

Itobt CARToros :>-fictitious motrioes of 
seals, 48; spoon and fork, 78 ; sped* 
mens in the Brussels Museum, 217; 
Charlemagne’s hunting-horn at Aix- 
la-Cbapelle, 231; senlptnres on the 
pulpit there, 221; ^let with a 
uure of Otho 111. in the Musde des 
Tuermes, 224; situla at Aix-la-Cho- 
pelU, 224; diptych there, 225; image 
of the Yhigin Mary formerly belong¬ 
ing to the nuns of Stco, 275; tablet 
on the Mudiog of a MS., 280. 

Jamee L, pendant jewel eDcloeing bis 
portrait exhibits by the Duke of 
Hamilton, 803. 

James, Col. Sir H., bis application of 
photoaineograpby to producing fac- 
aimUee of MSS., 180,170,192. 

James, Rer. T., his Diaeourso on North* 
amptooshiiw archowlogy, $80. 

Je^ fletitious matrices of seals formed 
of, 48. 

Kendrick, Dr., bronso celts exhibited by, 
159; ewer in form of a mountM 
knight, i6, 

Kerslake, Ur., book*bmdingi exhibited 
by, 287; dagger formerly at BOg 
used by Charles I. when Prinoe of 
Wales, 289. 

Ivey, of a lady of the bedehamber to the 
Ducheas of York, 78; Tarious keys 
exhibited by the Rer. J. Beck, ib.; 
found near Abury, Wilts, exhlbitod 
by Ur. Falkner, 160. 


Eeythorpe Hall, Leicestershire, Anglo* 
Saxon interment and relics found 
there, 76. 

King, Her. C. W., his notices of the rc^al 
colleotion of gems at Windsor Csstle, 
807 ; of the Marlborough gems, 318; 
of the Beeborough oolleotioo, 815. 

King, Rot. S. W., um found near a 
Mman potter’s kiln in Norfolk exhi¬ 
bited by, 374. 

Laroassxrb; —bronse ipear found at 
Winmarley, 158; bronse blade, um, 
Ao., at Win wick, ii,; bronse box 
found at Bewsey H^, 159; celt 
with a ring at Winwick, 158; 
beaded collar or torque at Mow- 
road, 167. 

Lauoheeter, Durham, Anglo-Saxon wea¬ 
pons, Ac. found there, 67. 

Larisa, in the Tread, memoir by Hr. Oal- 
vert on its site, 252. 

Lawrence, Mr., bnss engnred basin 
found at Haw Passage on the Serem 
exhibited by, 72. 

Lee Warner, Rev. J., his notices of Corer* 
dale's Kble, 116. 

Lxioesxzbshirb : — Anglo-Saxon inter¬ 
ment with sisgular rellce found at 
Kc^thorpe Hall, 76. 

IiOwia, Mrs. Uarrey, intaglio exhibited 
by, 805. 

Layer, Teasel of plate or glass, 148. 

Li^fl^ Cathodral, memoir on buildings 
disooTered there, 1; its architectom 
history, 17. 

Lidge, brass font tbere cast at Dinant, 217. 

LiRCOunmEmbronM trumpet found 
in the rirer Witbam, 150; bronze 
bridle-bits and gold torques found 
at Brigg, 159; spears, palstaTe% Ac., 
found at Nettiebam, 159; bronze 
mould for casting ^ts found at 
IJncoln, 166; seals of Great Grimsby, 
169. 

LlanJaff Cathedral, ancient Register oi 
exhibited by Mr. Davies Cooke, 279. 

Louis ZIL, comeo portrait of him 
amongst the Roym gems a( Wind¬ 
sor, 808. 

Madden, Sir F., his notice of the new 
seal made for the Chapter of Nor¬ 
wich Cathedral in 1849, 79. 

Mace-heada, bronse, found in Ireland, 
168. 

Uaes-how, chambered barrow in the 
Orkn^ excavated, 858. 

Mageodie, Mr., portraits of the Emperor 
tf.Timilian , Philip IL, and other 
great personages, exhibited by, 806. 

vanning, Mr., offlOroideiy on satin ex¬ 
hibited by, 191. 

Marlborough, the Duke of, exhibits tho 
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Bl«nh*im G^na, 291,800; NatUr’i 
US. CtUlogiM of tb« Betboroogt 
Gm* in bit posseision, 814. 

UoriiaeM, Mrs., embroiderod apront, 
Mntn^wa, ka., azhibHed bj, 191. 

JUrtrrology of tho ConTant of Syon, 

278 . 

Mary L, Qnoen of England, copy of Hoars 
formerly in'her ponenloo, 280. 

Uary, Queen of Soota, c«a»o portndt of, 
amoogit the gems at Windaor Castle, 
WO, 810. , ,, 

Uaskell, Mr., Italian embroidery exhi* 
Wt«dby,188 „ _ , 

Uaakelyne, F^fessor, utsgUo portrait of 
Newton exhibiU^ by, 804. 

Ur., silver inscribed zisg exhi¬ 
bited by, 91. 

Uirron, Ust of, belonging to Henry 
TUL, 185, 188; Neil Gwynnes 
mirror, 191. 

Kitereres, at Bristol Calhedial, 278; re- 
ma^ on tbeir use and Tattous other 
examples, 274. , 

Mitre, of SUThomu of Canterbury cxui- 
Utod by H. E. Cardinal WUemao, 183. 

Konmodthshire, barrow at Fenhow ex¬ 
cavated, 71. 

Uootiroli, Signor, elected an Hon. Uem- 
ber of the Institute 206. 

-UorKsn, Mr. Octavius, his account of a 
barrow in Monmouihthire, 71; rinp 
eoldlubed by him, 78; enameled 
puree, 48.; biasa hand-lwU, 91 j di¬ 
minutive clock, 109; n^ework, 
lac^ purses, and embroidery, 189; 
his remtricB on ** Rcttorations,*' 275; 
on bnsa hand-bells, 277; gems and 
antiqus pastes exhibited by him, 
804. 

Uorland, Mr., gibedire oxhibitod by 
him, 188. 

Moatyn. Sir Pyen, Bart, vestment! and 
^matieafrom the Escnrial exhibited 
by, 187. 

Moulds of atone for outing weapons, 
found in Devon, 101; of atone and 
bronze for casting celts, spears, &c, 
100 . 

Munster, Mr., book-bindings exhibited 
by, 288; Bomaa cameo, 805. 

Mnrray, Mr., medallion portrait of Crom- 
vrell exUbited by, 91. 

Musical Instruments belonging to Henry 
VIIL, inventory of, 180, 189. 


Nsmes, load, in Gloucestershire, Memoir 
on, by the Rev. 3. Esrlo, 342. 

Nelson, Mr., gloves girsn by Charlu L 
to Bishop Jnxon exhibited by, 291. 

Ncabht, Mr., Italian Imen altuvclotli 
exhibited by, 187; Italian book¬ 
bindings, 288. 


Netkarlands, notes on round ohurchu 
in the, 108. 

Nichols, Hr. J. Bowyer, statuette of Mer¬ 
cury found at Fiersbridge exhibi^ 
by, 90; three other bronzes, t5.; 
^uuble supposed to have belonged 
to the chapel of Margaret do Clare, 
184; book-bindings, 285. 

-, Mr. J. Gough, bronze figure of a 

wodewose Mhibitod by, 91; med^ 
lion portrait of George II., 45.; Swiss 
embroidery, 189; embroideriee of l. 
CbarlM I., 190. 

NoBPOix new seel for the chapter of 
Norwich made in 1849, 79 ; mural 
paintings at Easton, 269; Roman 
um and kiln for pottery fonnd at 
Hedenham, 874. 

North, the Lady, embroidered hawking 
poudr, glove and lore exhibited by, 
188; Chanoellor’a Purse used by 
Lord Keeper North, 189 ; embroid¬ 
er^ binding, 286. 

NowHaaiproKsaxRt:—Discourse by the 
Rev. T. Jamoe on the ArcluDology of 
the county, 880; observations on 
Church Archi tec tore in, 866, et teq. 

Northumberland, tho Duko of, bronze 
ahielda found at Stamfordham ex¬ 
hibited by, 157: bronze sword found 
st &th in his Museum, 160. 

Oakes, Capt, uru and iron spear found 
at Oockham exhibited by, 76. 

Obtidian, weapon pointed with, found in 
the Thamee, 75. 

O^uune, on an inscribed stone found at 
Fax^I, Devon, 175; on a sepulebrel 
stone found at Bteseoy, 179, 181; 
alphabet of, 180; examples in IVales, 
Ireland, dto, 45.; st Hackuess, Tork- 
ehire, 181. 

Olyver^ term supposed to be connected 
with early iron workings, 61. 

Orkney, round-ebarch at Orphir de¬ 
scribe, 227; Maes-how, chambered 
tomulusnear the Stones of Steonees, 
858. 

Paintings, mure], in Norfolk and other 
counties, 269 

ralinipeett, ^ulchnl brass, at Constan¬ 
tine, Cornwall, 80; at TopcUffe, 
Yoi4ahiro, 82. 

FoUtaves, doable looped, found in Ire- 
head and Somerset, 157; varioos 
specimens, 160,164; bronze mould 
for, found at Merges In Switzerland, 
166. 

Pardons, general, under the Great Seel, 
77. 

Paten, silver, exhibited by Mr. Sam- 
brooke, 88; pewter, found at Chari- 
wood, Sumy, 276. 
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P«rker, Areht^thop, praaeaU an agat« j 

intaalio to Qo^ Eluabetb, S04. 
Pajoe, Mr., book*bladiiig exhibited br, 
26i 

Peterboroogh, the Foundation and early 
Faati of, 19$; extracte from the 
Blaolc Book of, 209; Report of the 
Meeting of the Inatitute there, 378; 
notice of the mueeum then formed, 
408. 

Petit, Rev. J. h., presents photographs of 
Tewkesbury church, 75; Notes 
on circular churohes, 101—293. 

Petrie, Mr. 0., hU memoir on a circular 
church at Orphir, Orkney, 227; on 
the chambered tumulus caUed Maes* 
how in Orkney, 358. 

Phillipa, Mr., Italjjm ornaments, cameo, 
reliquaries, Ac. exhibited by, 78; 
iTory spoon and fork, t5.; bronze 
Teasel found at Naples, 90. 
Fhotosinoogiaphy, reproduction by of An . 

f lo<Saxon MSS. found at Qlonceater, 

2; of Z>omeoday Book, 128, 170, 
191. 

Pidnino, his works in metal, 88. 

PoRTfumof Anne queen of James TT., 
183; of James IL and Mary d'Rate, 

84; of Charles V. at Windwr Cas¬ 
tle, 189; of Prince Arthur, t5.; of 
Charles 1. in needlework, 190; of 
Lady Anne Luttrell, woriced by Mias 
Linwood, i5.; of Henry IV. King of 
France. 191; of Edward VL, ib., 
808; of Queen Elizabeth, 191, 297, 
810; of Mto Preeidaut de ^ou, 191; 
of Camden, eat in paper, ib.; of 
Henry VIL in illumiuationB, 278, 
279; cameo portraits of Henry VUI., 
Queen Elimbetb, Mary Quoen of 
Scots, tUr, in the B<^al collection at * 
Windsor, 800; of James L in the 
Duke of HamUtoa’e ooUeotion, SOS; 
of the Old Cheralier, 804; of Prinoe 
Cbariee Edward, ib.; of Henry III. 
King of F^ce (or the Earl of Lei¬ 
cester), 804; of Newton, ib. ; of the 
Earl and Cotintess of Anmdel, 
etchings by Hollar, 805; of Philip 
Is HaKii, tbo Emperor M>T4triOi^n ^ 
Philip ll. King of Spain, and otfaar 
parsonages exhibited ty Mr. Hv 
jeadie^ 808; of Louis XII. snd 
other royal portraits in ceuneo 
amongst the Oeau at Windsor 
Castle, 808; of Francis 1. in the 
( same collection, SM; eamei of Queen 
Elizabeth, Phiiip'll. Ac., 810; of 
William IIL by Natter, and of Cle¬ 
mentina Bobieeki, ib.-, of Fox, the 
steteeman, in poeseeaion of Sir B. 
Brodie, 876. 

PomuT:—Nuremberg tankard exhi¬ 
bited by the Rer. J. Beck, 78; ware 

VOb. xritr. 


maaufoeiured in Rhodes, \b .; Sa¬ 
mian and Roman wares in Essex, 
95; remarkable specimen of Castor 
ware found at Coloheeter, 98 ; 
^oy or glazed ware, 188, 145; 
Roman fon^ at Carminow, Com- 
wall, 188; Roman kiln and mn 
found at Hedenham, Norfolk, 874; 
fngmeota fonad In tVanriokshire, 
exhibited by Mr. Shirley, ih.; in 
Canada, 874; in Derbyshire, Ac., 418. 

Praun CollscUon of Oem^ in poeaeseion 
of theJUr. 0. Rhodes exhibited, 
802. # 

Prince Consort, HE.H. the, his '^t to 
the loatitute's Exhibition of Gems, 
299. 

POBUOanora, ARoaaxoLOoioaLEssex 
Archaeological Transactioos, Tob i., 
92; Memoirs read at the ChldMiter 
Meeting of the Institute, 100; Pho- 
tozincographio fao-simUec of Domes¬ 
day, 192; Worcestershire Arehitec- 
torU Antiquities ib .; Professor 
Westwood’s mioiatorea and orna¬ 
ments of Anglo-Saxon MSS. (in 
preparation), 898; Ten Tears’ Ing- 
ginge in C^tfo and Saxon Qrave- 
bille, by Mr. Bateman, 410. 

Qnszjr, Her M^esty the, the Royal 
Collection of getM at Windsor Oss- 
tie exhibited by her gradoue per- 
minion, 800. 

Ram, Mr., needlework portrait of Charles 
I. exhibited by, 190; choioe French 
and German b^kbindings, 268. 

Reading; proposed deetnetion of the 
abbey-gat^ 87. 

Ready, Mr., foO'Cmilee of seels to be 
obtained from him, 47; chapter 
seels of Norwich and Ely exhibited 
by, 79. 

Relgato, Lord Howard of EffitiAam’s 
Prayer-book preeerred tb«o, x85. 

Rhodee, peculiar ware formerly manu¬ 
factured there, 78. 

Rhodes, Rer. G., bis eolleetion of Gems 
exhibited, 802. 

Richardson, Mr. E, foc-dmiles of sepul¬ 
chral slsbe at Tettanbali exhibited 
by, 876. 

Rings, with talismanic inscriptions, 64; 
Jerusalem pilgrims’ riss and other 
apecimena exhibited by Ur. Morgan, 
78; torque, of gold, found in Ire¬ 
land, 88; Mid, set with a ruly, 
found at Snllington, Sussex, 88; 
ailrer, with a talismanic inscription, 
found at King’s Weeton, Somemt, 
91; ohoiee examples from Mr. 
Waterion’e Dactylioibeca exhibited, 
803; exUbited^ Hr. Henderson, 
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S04; with intaglio portnat of K«w- 
ton ftxhibitod by Profasaor JibtS' 
kalyaa, 804; of Cbazlaa it 

wban Frinoo of Walai, 810; signat 
of Charlea I. poadbly Simon, 
8H« 

Rlaga, iptked, of broiuo foand in !»• 
land, Ac., 160,168. 

Rock, th« Vary Rar. Canon, Inah bronsa 
ealt axhibitad by, 168; andant 
dbacubla, apadmana of tiBsoaa and 
ambroidary, 187; hia raourka on 
miaareraa, 274; on an ivoi7 atatuatta 
of tba R V. Uary, 2M; Italian 
bookbinding axhibi^ b^26S. 

Robeon, Dr., bronaa ralica, the 

Warrington Xnaeum aant by, 158. 

Rogara, Hr. J. J., bia account of Roman 
pottary ha, foand at Caminow, 
Cornwall, 168. 

RoUa, tha lUght Hon. Hastar of tba, 
tba andeot binding of Domaaday 
axhibitad by hia parmiaaion, 182; 
^kawiaa the ladantoraa batw^ 
Hanry YU and tba abbot of West* 
minatar, ik 278. 

Rolls, Hr., brass band*1>all axbibitad by, 
91; broaxa barbed apear found in 
Olamorganahira, 161; naodla-work, 
nnd andant toilet mirror, t5.; po> 
trait of Camdan, & 

Boxax AimoiTixas;—Tracaa of a Ro¬ 
man way in Westmoreland, 88; 
um with ooins found noar Bbafiald, 
71; am foand in the Thamaa at 
Cookbam, 76 ; Tarions brooaa ob* 
jaeta exhibited. 88; marble waigb^ 
89; etataatta of Harcury found at 
Piarabridga, Durham, 90; brooM 
ralica axhibitad by Hr. Comthwaita, 
•8.; fcond at Cclchaatar, 94; curi- 
ooaly omamactad fina-tilaa, «&; 
tgore of a apbyax found at Col- 
cbaatar, 95; boraoeboM (or lamp- 
boldara), *5.; ramarkabla Tasa of 
Castor ware, 96; villa and nnmerous 
relics diaintarrad at H. WraxhoU, 
Wi]ta,146; ringularcreacantfurmad 
of boar’a-toska found there, t5. 

Rnnaa, incised on alaba in the obam* 
bared tomnlua at Haee-bow, Ork¬ 
ney, 856. 

Ruedl, Mr., bronze model of a Caryatid 

S Hichaol Angelo axbibitad by, 

; ramarkabla Chinaaa bronze 
Taaae. t5. 

Ruisell, J. p., proaesaional croas 
foand at Hereford axbibitad by, 

77; embroidered hood of a oopa, ; 
189; gloTea worn by Jamee L, »4.; I 
book-bindings, 284; glass funnel, I 
147; pottery found near Heleton, I 
Cornwall, 168; trnoca of Romna I 
occupation in Glouccetarsbire no* I 


tioad in local names, 849; Mttar’s 
kiln and an um found at H^en- 
ham, Horfolk, 874. 

Sambrooko, Mr., apedmen of Rhodes 
ware axbibitad by, 78; Bilvar ou- 
grtTad paten, 88. 

St. Panl’a, Indantare between Henry 
VII. and tha abbot of Waetminatar 
amongst tbo chapter munimanta, 

Sebarf, Mr., tracings of portraits of 
Cbarlas V. and Prince Arthur, at 
Wiodaor Castlo axhibitad by, 169. 

SoofLaxs t^^tona moulds mr colts 
found in, 166; bronze apear, 1C7 ; 
beaded bronze collar, 168; eopul* 
ebrml slab with Oghams in Bresaar, 
181; round church at Orphir, Ork¬ 
ney, 227; chambered tamuluacadlod 
Haw-how, in Orkney, 853. 

Scott, Mr. Hope, Itoit image of the Vir- 
|m, formerly at Syon, oxhibitad by, 

Scrope, Hr. Poulett, his discovery of a 
Roman villa at N. Wraxball, Wate, 
146: bosn’*tasks forming a creacant 
talisman, a glass funoel, and other 
raHes found there, 147. 

Sculpture, disoourse on working in 
bronM in olassical timea, by Pro¬ 
feasor Weetmacott, 84. See Kffigies 
and Ivory. 

Sbsxs .'-»Hemoir on Examples of, 47; 
fao-similas supplied by Hr. Ready 
from Ur. Doubloday’s large collec¬ 
tion of moulds, i &,; fictitious ma- 
trioea of jet and ivory, 4 8; apurious 
seals of King John, Lady Jane 
Grey, and Mary Queen of Soots, 
formed of stone, ti.; signet of the 
Eagle used by Henry V. and Henry 
VL, 49; of John of Ghent, 58; 
seal of William de Porribus, Earl of 
Albemarle. 66; another teoi assigned 
to him, 68; of John, Vicar of 
Knsreaburgh, 60; of Bylond Abbw, 
68; pnvy aeal of one of tha abbom 
64; madiaval seals eet with antique 

f ams, 68, 297; of Rcnaerd Van 
talan, in Lord Brajbrooke’s Mu* 
Mum. 78; chapter seal of Korwich, 
dated 1349, 79; of Ely, *4.; silver 
matnx of a seat of Kobert la Archer, 
found in Ewax. 98; aeal of Lucas 
da Taay, li.; anhi ©f the Da Veres. 
Earle of Oxford. 100; of Great 
Gnmsby, 169; of W. Warbom, arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, and others, 
in silvar akipots appandad to indon* 
turaa t Vlf., 182. 278; crys¬ 
tal seal of Lothaira I., 222; re¬ 
marks on Oarlovingian seals set with 
mtagli of imperial heads, 44. note * 
attributed to Constantine the Great 
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225; of the nonne^ of 870 a, 275; 
eigset of Charlee I, 800, 811; of 
Cbarlee II, when P^ee of Wsles, 
800, 810; of John do ShAieahohe, 
precentor of Exeter, 860, 862; of 
Sir William de Slmtehalle, lord 
chief jiutioo, i5.; seels appended bj 
waj of eorroboratiOD, 861, 877; 
seal of Thomas de Ljons, of Bristol, 
876; of Thomas de 'Weston, 876; 
of Ueniy Weston, ti.; of the Com* 
moQ Ple^ f. Hen. TIT., t5.: of the 
Mayor of Bristol, 877; of Henry 
Brajne, A.; of Michael Sotvdelay, 
877. 

Sxrotcaiu.b Avnouirnsstone coffin 
found at LioUfiold, 0 ; notices of 
interments in banrows, kc., near 
Sbap, 83, 87; of a barrow in Derby* 
shire, 69; pebbles deposited wi^ 
the corpse, 70; borrow in Mon- 
moutbshirs^«71; on the Wiltshire 
Down^ 71; remarkable burial with 
Ancio*Sazon relics at Keythorpe 
Hall, Leieestenblro, 76; barrow 
ooDtunisg pa um. at Winwick, Len* 
caabire, 155; barrow on Boundway 
Down, DoTlsea,160: ehalico and 
paten deposited with the corpse of a 

£ riest, 276; obambored tumnlus, 
[aee>how, in Orkney, 853; Mr, 
Bntoman's Ten Yecra' DiRgioga in 
Orare Hills, &c. noticed, 400. 
SepoloLral slab, at Uressey, Shetland, 
with Ogboms, 181 ; with figures, &e. 
engimved, at Tottenhall, Stafford* 
aliire, 375. 

Sbap, Wostmoroland, notices by the Bar. 
J. Simpson of ancient remaina there, 
25; avenue of erect stones there, 
26; Karl 1/ofta, 85; barrows, an* 
dent villages, ftc., 87* 

Shareabill, St^ordshire, document ro* 
loting to, 859. 

Sheffield, Boman am and coins found 
near, 71. 

Shields, bmnse, femnd in Nortbumber* 
land, 157 . 

Shirler, Mr., Irish bronze bridIo.hit in 
his oollection, 166; pottery, &e. 
found near Halford Bridge, War¬ 
wickshire, 874. 

SuBOPSBiRc:—bronso blade found at 
Madeley,I61; spean^ &c. found in a 
barrow near the Wrekin, 16$. 
Simpson, Ber. J., his memoir on an¬ 
tiquities at Sbap, 25. 

Slab, aopulcbial, wi^ Oghams found at 
Fardel, Devos, 175; at Bresaay, 
Shetland, 181; at Ores, in Belginm, 
exhibited by Mr. Weale, 272; with 
engraved effigies, at TettenhaU, 
St^rdahire, 375. 

Slade, Hr., ohoioo book-bindings exhi¬ 


bited by, 280 ; forel for a book, and 
a represwtation of the crucifixion, 
8pecizDsiitofcuirbouUli,281; champ- 
levd enamel, t5.; fine proofe of 
Dartolozzl's nlatea of the Marlbo¬ 
rough Qems, 305; original drawings 
by Cipriani for ditto, *5.; KatUris 
Catalogue of tho Devonihire Cems, 
in his Tibr^, 805. 

Smirke, Mr., his notices of the inscribed 
slab with Oghams found at Fsrdel, 
Devon,175. 

South, Mr. W. T. Bernhard, natural 
flints exhibited him, resembling 
artificial ande&t objects, 75; annour 
from ConstantinopV 78, 291; Cin¬ 
galese weapon, 78; iron shackle and 
padlock mniid near Cheltenham, 
83; antique objects of bronze. 
Cheese bronze of a crab, tto., 90; 
fine annour fiom the Middle Temple 
Hell, 164; bronze spears, blades, 4m., 
161; spiked maul, t«rturochain,ka, 
168. 

Sotheby, Mr., book-bindings exhibited 
by, 285. 

Spears, hrons^ 158, 159, 161, 167; 
btfbed, found in Devon, Wales, and 
Worceatenhire, 161. 

Sphynx, bronze, found at Colchester, 95. 

Spurrell, Rev. F., his notice of a wooden 
effigy of a pricet in Essex, 78. 

SiayrotmannisMemoir by Profeeeor 
'WUUs on andent buildings found at 
Lichfield Cathedral, 1: giaatofland 
at Shareabill, 859; engraved sepul¬ 
chral slabs at TettenhaU, 875. 

Stephens, Mr., sUver cups obtained at 
Christiania exhibited by, 877. 

Stephenson, Mr., bronze bridle-bits, gold 
torques, &&, found in Lincolnshire, 
exhibited by. 159. 

Stevens, Ur., bronze weapon found in 
Wiltebire exhibited by, 160; medi¬ 
eval relics from Salisbury, *5. 

Stewart, Mr., book-bindings exhibit^ by, 
286. 

Stirrupc, oombined with spurs, exhibited 
by Mr. Braokstone, IM. 

Stokee, V'e*) book-bindlsgs exhibited by, 
288. 

Stone,antiqaitioaof; avenue, drcles, &a, 
at Sb^, 26; eromleobs in Corn¬ 
wall, 44, 66 ; diagram showing tho 
chief forms of weapons, fiokee, &c., 
76; maul-hcod found sA Winwick, 
Lancashire, 158. 

Stonyburst CoUege, Florentine velvet 
* cops with badgee of Henry VIL 
there preserved, 186; Hours need 
by Queen Mary I., 280. 

Stuart, ib., cameo by Girometti exhi- 
luted by, 805. 

Stubbe, the J^. W., his Memoir on the 
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FouadttioQ uid Mrly FasU of PoU^ 
borough, 194. 

ScnoLE :->bronM tpikod ring found ai 
Iddgato, 168. 

Sobbbt:— bronM sword found at Kuo- 
Qjmedo, 158: powter chalioo and 
psken at Chulwood. 276; ebalioo iu 
the griTe of an abbot ai Chortaej; 
277 . . , „ 

SurtOM, Ur., cingalar portrait of Fox 
axocutod by, 878. 

SoscKX :*-go]d liog found at SaUington, 
88 ; publication of Uemoira on Chi> 
«^wt«r Cathodral, Boxgroro and 
Shorabam ehurchea, &o., read at the 
Uaotiog of the Initituta, announced, 
100 , 806; enrioualy eograred celt 
found near Lewoe, 167; Professor 
^lUiaf observations on the fall of 
Chichester Spir^ 269. 

Switserland, broate mould for palstavee 
found at Uorgea, 166 

Swords, iLDgloSaxoD, of iron found near 
iMobeeter, 67; of broose, 158,161, 
164; leaf-shaped iron sword ob¬ 
tained in Africa, 168. 

SyoD, nunnery there founded by Henry 
V., 275; disastrous wanderings of 
the nuns, i&.; magnificent cope fo» 
merly there exhibited, 185; ivory 
image of the Yiiglo, 275; seals, | 
Uar^rology, and other objects for- | 
merly there, 276. i 

Talbot da Halabide, Lord, double looped 
palstaro in his coUe^on, 157: his 
observations on the Special Exhibi¬ 
tions of the Institute, 268 ; on tho 
Exhibition of Gems, 291; miniature 
portrait of the Duke of Tyrconaol, 
and one of Charley Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury, exhibited by, 877. 

Talismaoic inscriptions, on rings and seals, 
68 , 64, 91. 

Temple, the Middle, armour ex* 
bibited, 154. 

Textile Arts and Embroidery, Discourse 
on by Mr. D. Wyatt, 170 

Thatcher, Krs., intaglio exhibited by, 
808. 

Tbornbory, ]&., barrow in IVUtabire ex* 
cavatM 1^, 71. 

Thompson, lb. Oswoll, Venetian glass 
exhibited by, 88. 

Tickell, Rev. C., embroidered velvet cope 
exhibited by, 185. 

Tiles, Roman, for im hypoeaust, .singu¬ 
larly ornament^, 94. 

Too^, Mr., indenture between Henry 
Vjl. and the abbot of Westminster 
exhibited by, 279. 

Torques, of gold, found in Ireland, 48 
atBrigg,LlDooloshiii^l59; of brooxo,''f 
or ooUw of beaded type, 168. 


Troad, illostrations of its Ancient 
Geography by Mr. Calvert; Larisa, 
258; site of IVoy, 868. 

Trollope, Mr. A., bronso snean and 
pustaves found at Netudiam ex* 
mbited by, 159. 

Troy, remarks on its site, 363. 

Trumpet, bronxe, found in the river 
Wtham, ISO. 

Tucker, Mr. C., bronxe barbed spears 
found in Devon exhibited by, 160; 
casts of moulds for bronxo weapons, 
161. 

Tumulus, see Barrow. 

Dms, fovmd iu barrows, geneinl 
classification of, 408. See Pottery. 

yemicle,on fine Italian tapestry exhibited 
by the U^uis d'Asoglio, 186. 

Vernon, Mr. W. F., general pardon to 
Heory Vernon of Sudbury exhibited 
by, 77; doenmeat relating to Shares* 
hill, S^ordahir^ communioated by, 
359. 

Villages, aadeDt, traces of near Shap, 
37; in Cornwall, 891 

Walcott, Mrs., eameo exhibited by, 805. 

Waus:—barbed bronze spear found in 
Glamorganshire, 161; bronze moulds 
for palsmveaj found near Bangor, 
166; dagger used by Charles I. 
when Pzmoe of Wales, formerly nt 
RAg, 288. See Angleaoa. 

Walford, Hr. W. S., his notices of Ex* 
amplesof Seals,46; of deeds relatiug 
to Bristol, 875. 

Walker, Mrs., ancient pottery, &a, found 
in Canada exhibited by, 87A 

Waller, Mr. 6., his ooconnt of a pa¬ 
limpsest sepulchral brass at Con. 
stantine, Cornwall, 80; sepulchral 
slab at Gres In Belgium exhibited 
by, 272. 

Wairan, Mr. R. H.,prosenU photographs 
with a notice of the misereroa in 
Bristol Cathedral, 278. 

Warrington, bronze spears, &o., from tho 
musetun there exhibit^. 158; bronto 
box found at Bewsoy Hail, 159. 

Watorton, Mr. E., iosori^d brooch in his 
ooU^on,64; Diseourso on the His¬ 
tory ot Gem Engraving by, 292; 

J ;«n8 and rings exhibit^ by, 808; 
swol ‘of tho Order of Christ, i5. 
Way,Hr. Albert, his observationson seals, 
47; on an engraved bason found at 
Haw Passage on the Severn, 72; on 
early-i-elics of bron^ 147; Italian 
book-binding exhibit^ by, 282; 
notices of the Gothic Crowns found 
at Goarrazar, near Toledo, commu¬ 
nicated 869. 
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Wcftle, Hr. W. H., hta aocount of aa in* 
oisod elab at Ores in Balgiom, 272. 

Webb, Mr.,Italian embroiderj and tiasace 
•xbibited b 7 ,188; ilS. Mrviea*book 
vlUxaecuIptored ivory tablet on the 
binding, 280; sardonyx vaset, 805. 

Wv]letle;ri the Rev. Dr., choice book* | 
bindinga exhibited by, 261. 

Wentworth, Mr. G., dooumente relating 
to Yorkshire communicated by, 60. 

Weetmacott, Ptofeesor, bis Diaoouise on 
antique art in bronx^ 84; ancient 
bronee vase, eandelabrum, die., ex* 
bibite4 by him, 88. 

Westminster, indentures between Henry 
VIL and iheabbot of, for swvices for 
the kin^ soul, exhibited, 188, 183. 

Westwood, l^fosaor, memoir on ox- 
amplee of art in Belgium, dio. by, 
147: his proposed publication on 
Anglo-Saxon illuminr^ns, 806. 

^^’hetstone, found In a barrow in Uou- 
moutbshire, 71. 

IVhitehead, Hr., book-bmding exhibited 
by him, 288; cameo portndt of Henry 
ill. (or the Earl of Leiceeterl), 804. 

Will, of Archbishop Dene, 261. 

Willis, Professor, memoir on buildings 
found at Litchfield Cathedral by, 1, 
7d; his observations on the £sll of 
the spire st Chichester, 269. 

Willoughby de Broke, Lord, stole with 
heraldic omameuta exhibited by, 
185, 

WiLXSBiasMr. E. W. Godwin's notice 
of domestic orcbitocturo at Coloroo, 
125; Mr. Poulott Soropo’s excava¬ 
tions of a Roman villa at K. Wrax- j 
ball, 146; bronse blade found at 
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FMberton Anger, 160; mediKval 
relics at Salislw^, th.; relics found 
in a banuw near Devisee, 160; etone 
mould for celts found at Bverlv, 
166. 

^Vinston, Mr. C., his account of painted 
glen at S. Moretoo, Berks, 162; 
remarks on “Bestorations,’* 153. 

WUetoan, His Bm. Cardinal, mitre of St. 
Thonaas of Canterbii^ exhibitod by, 

WonoBSTSBsanut barbed ^osr-h'cad 
found in the Severn, 161; cbaauble 
formerly at Mamble, 187; p^oaed 
publication by Mr. Severn walker 
on Archlteotvuul Examples in, 192. 

Wyatt, Mr. Digby, bis Discourse on 
Textile Arts and Embroidery, 17L 

Wyatt, Mrs., brocade chnstening wrapper 
exhibited by, 191. 

Wylie, Ur., Anglo-Saxon antiquities found 
at Fidxfotd exhibited by, 168. 

Tstee, Ur., his remarks on oromleobs in 
Cornwall, 66; disgram of fimt 
weapons exhibited by, 75 ; remarks 
on boar’s tusks used aa talismaas, 
147; book-bindings exhibited by, 
288. 

ToassBiBBdocuments relating to, 
communicated by Hr. Wentworth, 
60; supposed sllusion to early iron 
workings near Rnorosborougu, 61; 
Homan coins and um found near 
Sheffield, 71; dimiuntivo bi'onu 
celt found at Market Weighton, 166; 
bronse oelt with a ring, 164; mould 
for casting coIU found in Cleveland, 
166. 












